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Mx. Scnuiviciter’s bill, as might have been expected, did 
not get to the front in the hurry of the last days of the session 
of Congress, and so has died a natural death. We have not 
even the satisfaction of judging from debate upon it how the 
House would have looked upon the change of policy in car- 
rying on the public building which it proposed. Mr. Schleicher 
himself, however, in debate upon the general appropriations for 
public buildings, gave an outline of the arguments which he had 
to offer in, support of his bill, in which he stigmatized the pres- 
ent system of building by annual appropriations as “crude and 
incorrect in principle; vicious, wasteful, and corrupt іп prac- 
tice.’ The greater or less annual allowance made for a build- 
ing depended, he said, on the fecling or necessities of a congres- 
sional committee, not on any known principle. “When that 
amount has been expended the work ceases for that year, the 
walls are covered, the outfit and tools are put away to rust and 
rot, and the corps of laborers discharged until the following 
year, when the machinery is again set in motion by a piccemeal 
appropriation.” 'This method of interrupted work, the result of 
the smallness of the annual appropriations, he called with reason 
erude and wasteful. As a matter of finance, he considered that 
building was not properly one of the current expenses of the 
Government, but an extraordinary expense, and therefore should 
be provided for by borrowing and funding, not, accordiug to the 
“ medieval” system, by taxation. 


We will not follow Mr. Schleicher into the question of finance 
further than to say that there aro two sides to it; that “ mediw- 
val" cannot nowadays be considered a name bad enough to 
hang a dog for, and that paying as you go is a habit that has its 
advantages in our time as well as in that of our grandfathers. 
Mr. $ hleicher's arguments actually hold against the misuse of 

.the system of anuual appropriations rather than against the sys- 
tem itself. It is true, as he says, that “an economical Con- 
gress, intending to save money by making small appropriations, 
really wastes money instead of saving it;” and if the habit of 
making them annually tends peculiarly to this abuse, as perhaps 
it does, this is an argument against и. At all events, although 
it is the duty of Congress to guard against extravagant expen- 
diture or misuse of the public money, where this is accomplished 
it is desirable that the public work should go on with as little 
interference as possible. The real difficulty lies behind the 
question of finance, in the fact that the appropriations are voted 
by an uninformed body and with an eye to other things than 
their legitimate use. They are apportioned as much to the in- 
fluence of the town and the energy of its representative as to 
the exigency of the work. Congress, or the еошпийее which 
fixes the amount, lias its rough notion of what a post-office or 
custom-house for such and such a town ought to cost, which is 
always less than such buildings have actually cost. The local 
senator or representative has his notion of how much money 
ought to go for his town, or wants to get all he can. With 
these two grinding influences, and with moro or less attention 
_to the advice of the Supervising Architeet, a limit is fixed by 


be got over until the appropriations are taken out of politics, 
with which they have properly no concern whatever, and fixed 
by an authority which knows what it is doing. "This last will 
be done only when .Congress delegates a part of its authority, a 
case that it is not worth while to discuss, or when it adjusts the 
appropriation on the information of a trusted officer, who shall 
explain in each case just what he proposes to do, and shall be 
held to justify by explanation all his demands. The system of 
annual appropriations has made it possible by its elasticity to 
get the goverument buildings built and to let Congress know 
what they were costing ; but at the price of much inconvenience 
and under a false pretence. A limit of cost ought to be either 
merely advisory or else rigoronsly binding; but to be binding 
it should be made with accurate: knowledge of what it is to 
cover. By the present system it pretends to be biuding and is 
in reality only advisory. 


Tur one kind of discussion which such a bill was likely to 
call up may be inferred from the debates on the Eight-hour Law 
a while ago, and from some of the speeches on the appropria- 
tion bills at the close of the session, wherein it was urged by 
some Congressmen that it was the duty of the Government to 
relieve the present distress of the country and find work for the 
unemployed by undertaking publie improvements with vigor. 
This sort of debate sounds very much like extraets from the 
platforms of the Socialists' and workingmen’s public meetings. 
If so important a bill had been carried through by these argu- 
ments it would have been a strong encouragement of the spirit 
of Communism among workmen, and the harm of the debate 
might have outweighed the good of the bil. Such a way of re- 
lieving the hardship of dull times is like the use of alcoholic 
stimulants for physical depression : it creates an appetite which 
is never appeased, but grows with every indulgence. On this 
subject the New York Тітез had lately a very sensible article, 
saying that to so use the public money was only alms-giving by 
the Government, which was as much bound to provide for the 
needy of every other class as for a small number of workmen, 
and could do it more directly aud economically by open charity 
than by а roündabout process that directed a good part of the 
money into the pockets of their natural enemies, the contractors. 


As an offset to this tendency we have the failure of Congress 
to enact that a day of eight hours shall be paid for as a day of 
ten, and the order of the Secretary of the Navy which gradu- 
ates the pay of workmen in his department according to the 
reduction of hours. The appointment of the Labor Commission 
of Congress does not please the Labor League, we are told, 
which holds to the popular notion that а commission to discuss 
any subject fairly must be composed of men who are already 
committed to decided opinions on it. We notice that one 
society of workingmen, the Cincinnati Typographical Union, in 
a circular issued аз a call to form a Central Labor Union, which 
is of unusual good sense and moderation in tone, denies “ most 
solemnly and emphatically «ll taint or suspicion of Communism, 
Socialism, Nationalism, or Politics.” The cireular adds truly, 
that “the relations between capital and labor are not as harmo- 
nious as they should be. Their relations being mutual,” it says, 
“they should go hand in hand. In our opinion there are far 
more effective means of bettering the condition of our fellow- 
workingmen than Бу strikes, which ean be perfected only by 
coöperation through such an organization as is now proposed.” 
This looks like new light, and we hope it may spread; hut then 
the trouble with most trades-unions has been that their only 
conception of what would better the condition of the working- 
men was doing less work and getting more pay for it. To im- 
prove the quality of their work or cultivate their intelligence, 
or even to encourage the convenient virtues of thrift and tem- 
peranee, has been heneath their care. 


Tue demands of travel have for a long time required that 
there should be some means of communication between First | 
and Second Avenues at Forty-seeond Street, New York, 
which runs along a bluff in that part of the eity. To make the 
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connection of the same grade with the avenues would involve 
making a deep and unsightly cutting, which would leave the 
existing houses perched in unsocial inaccessibility on either side 
of it. Jt was therefore decided to build a tunnel under the 
street, which should be two hundred and fifty feet long, with a 
span of forty feet; the rise of the brick arch above the granite 
abutments being ten feet. This work, like other city work, could 
be done only by contract, and bids were called for with the 
customary assurance that the maker of the lowest bid should 
have the work, provided he could furnish satisfactory bondsmen. 
This, Mr. J, R. Byron found no difficulty in doing, and three 
months ago the contract was awarded to him for $19,000, this 
being, it is said, $9,000 lower than the bid made by any other 
contractor. Too much weight should пої be attached to these 
figures, for it is well known that the discrepancies between опе 
man’s bid and another’s are perfectly inexplicable, even to the 
makers of the bids themselves. Work was begun at once, and 
at the time of the accident, on Friday last, one hundred and 
fifty-four feet of tunnel had been arched over with a brick vault 
composed of six layers of brick. ‘The tunnel was built in sec- 
tions seventy-five feet in length, and the centering had been some 
time removed from below the second section at the time that 
that fell and crushed to death an old man, who had gone under 
the archway in order to read his paper in the соо! draught blow- 
ing through the tunnel. Since writing the above another body 
has been discovered, and as the ruins have not yet been all 
cleared away, the accident may have caused more deaths than 
is now supposed. 


Тик immediate cause of the accident may have been the un- 
equally distributed weight of the filling which was being packed 
in on the newly built section, which may have caused the col- 
lapse by forcing up the too lightly loaded crown. But exami- 
nation of the ruins shows that there was possibly another reason 
for the accident. The heavy rains of the few preceding days 
probably did much damage to the mortar; but these could not 
have been enough to wash out every trace of cement and al- 
most every trace of mortar in the fallen brickwork, as well as in 
that which still preserves its form, for it is said that what pretends 
to be cement-mortar has almost the appearance of pure sand, 
and is as friable as brown sugar. llowever negligent or crimi- 
ual the coutractor, who disclaims all theoretical knowledge, may 
have been, the Department of Public Works must share the re- 
sponsibility, for one of its inspectors was detailed to watch over 
the work. This inspector is a muster builder by trade, and 
should know the diflerence between good and bad work, and 
certainly between good cement-mortar and bad, unless, indeed, 
political influences may have caused him to forget momentarily 
his knowledge, for there are uot a few who say that the extraor- 
dinarily low bid of the contractor was to be offset by claims 
for extras, engineered to a satisfactory issue for him by political 
tricksters aud wire-pullers. 


Ir the coroner's inquest shall bring to light evidence to show 
that the contractor was guilty of intentional or even uninten- 
tional criminal neglect, we hope to hear that the coroner’s jury 
have returned as outspoken a verdict as was rendered on the 
late accident in Mott Street, New York. This verdict de- 
clares: That Martin Metzger came to his death by injuries ге- 
ceived by the breaking of an iron girder in the building No. 190 
Mott Street, on June 22,1878. That Mr. H. llermaun, the 
lessee of the building, is responsible for not taking proper pre- 
cautions in testing the building as to its strength and ability to 
withstand the weights placed in it in the prosecution of his 
business, The jury further recommended that a law should be 
passed making it the imperative duty of persons occupying or 
leasing premises for the purpose of carrying on other business, 
where weighty materials are to be used, to have the carrying 
capacity of the buildings thoroughly tested and certified to by 
the Departmeut of Buildings. 

-—— '— — 


_ Last week we stated that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury had 
invited various architects to present competitive designs for the 
restoration and enlargement of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton; and that many had declined to compete on account of the 
inadequacy of the compensation. The Secretary has therefore 
addressed to the invited architects a second circular, stating that 
Congress had appropriated only six hundred dollars to this pur- 
pose, and that, out of regard to the protests of the profession, he 


had concluded so far to alter the scheme of the competition ag 
to give the whole amount т one award to the successful com- 
petitor, according to the advice of a board of three architects 
selected by the Secretary. И would seem that the authorities 
are disposed, in this competition at least, to make every practi- 
cable concession to the architects, and we trust that they in turn 
may in their contributions be enabled to justify this unusual 
and unexpected attitude of the Government towards the pro- 
fession. It is true that the programme Із not one to make the 
largest demands upon the resources of design; to alter and 
enlarge a vast Greek Doric building like the Patent Office, 
with its blank mechanical repetitions of a misused order, is cer- 
tainly not an inspiring theme; the scope for inventive genius 
in such a work is Бу no means great. Yet the effort satisfac- 
torily to fulfil even such conditions as these may be sufficient 
to prove that if the architectural resources of our country are 
properly and fairly used, we may at length be enabled in onr 
great public buildings to express somewhat of our highest civili- 
zation. Ву the present system the best professional ability of 
the country is practically kept from its proper monumental 
work, and confined to inconspicuous, often unworthy, and gen- 
erally unremunerative ficlds of labor. Any effort on the part 
of the Government to change this state of things should be wel- 
comed by the profession in no narrow or exacting spirit. 


Early in June a public meeting was held in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey, for the purpose of determining 
what should be done to commemorate the life and life-work of 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott. Of the many schemes that have been 
proposed, the most favored have heen the restoration of the west 
front of St. Alban’s Abbey, and the endowment of a scholarship 
in connection with the Architectural Museum, of which he was 
the founder. After some discussion it was decided, on the mo- 
tion of the Dean of Lichfield, to “invite the assistance of the 
public towards carrying out a personal memorial in Westminster 
Abbey, aud the endowment of a professorship or studentship in 
connection with the Architectural Museum.” The Dean of 
Westminster, Dr. Stanley, in supporting the motion, said that it 
was not his desire, and he thought it would not be the desire of 
the Chapter, that this memorial should take the form of the ex- 
ecution of any of the three schemes for the improvement of the 
Abbey that Sir Gilbert was entertaining at the time of his death. 
These аге: the completion of the stained glass in the Chapter 
Попзе; the building of a new cloister, ample enough to give 
burial to the illustrious dead for a thousand years to come; and 
the remodelling of the north porch, once the principal entrance 
to the Abbey. These works the Dean thought should be ac- 
complished either by the Dean and Chapter from their own re- 
sources, or by Government, who had already promised to provide 
the stained glass, or by public aid secured for these specific pur- 
poses. ‘The Bishop of St. Alban’s endeavored to turn the deci- 
sion of the meeting in favor of St. Alban’s Abbey, pleading that 
it had no promise of government aid, and had no wealthy Dean 
and Chapter to carry on the work. He was reminded that it 
would be as appropriate to finish the west front of Lichfield 
Cathedral, or complete various other undertakings, which, as 
much as the work at St. Alban’s, were equally “last works” of 
Sir Gilbert. AH things considered, it seems most suitable that 
there where his body lies, in one of the few buildings where in- 
tra-mural interments are still allowed, a memorial should be 
erected which all men can recognize as such, a recognition which 
would be difficult of accomplishment in the case of stained glass, 
a half-finished cloister, or a restored porch. Аз between the 
scholarship and the restoration of St. Alhan’s the right choice 
seems to have heen made, for never will there be a more appro- 
priate occasion for founding such a scholarship, which is, more- 
over, as a memorial, most professional in its character, while it 
is not unlikely that the Bishop of St. Аалз will find other 
means of securing money for his restorations. 


—_— ÁO 
PALERMITAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue capital of Sicily is, as we have already implied, the head- 
quarters of an architectural style which is historically one of the 
most interesting forms that the art has ever taken, and it contains 
examples of other styles which are well worthy of attention. But its 
really most important buildings are not tbose which are the first to 
thrust themselves on the eye. Not a few of them have to be looked 
for; the noblest of all is elaborately stowed away ouv of sieht. The 
best churches and houses have either been elaborately spoiled, or have 
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always stood in the Jess prominent quarters of the city. ‘The metro- 
politan church and the royal palace stand prominently enough in 
their several open spaces; but both have grievously suffered. The 
noblest feature of the palace, the renowned and matchless chapel, 
сал be seen from no external point at all. Truly all glorious within, 
it is only within that it can be seen at all. The best private palaces 
stand in secondary, sometimes in very narrow, streets, and some- 
times only scraps and fragments of what has been are left. Only 
one at once forms a prominent object and keeps any great measure 
of ancient character. ‘The changes which have taken place in the 
lay of the city absolutely forbid the existence of walls or gates of any 
great antiquity. It is only some small parts of them that are even 
medieval; the greater part belongs to the days when walls and gates 
were needed, not to keep off foreign enemies, but to keep Sicily and 
her capital in bondage to the foreign enemy who ealled himself her 
king. The general aspect of the two great streets, the Cassaro or 
Toledo, once the Via Marmorea,— we cannot bring ourselves to speak 
of Via Vittorio Emmanuele, — is that of a stately city of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth eenturies. Italian church fronts, built without 
regard to east, west, north, or south, with their attached monas- 
teries, range with the houses in the street. The houses are solid, and 
are furnished with specially solid balconies. The long line of the 
Toledo, a mile or more from the eastern sea to the western gate, 
filled as it commonly seems to be with a crowd of human heads, is a 
striking sight. Palermo, after all that it bore at the hands of its 
Spanish lords, if it did not remain the rival of those German and 
Italian cities where history looks us in the face at every step, at least 
never fell so low as Bavarian Athens, as llaussmannized Paris and 
Rouen, ог as the city which is rising on the colles of Rome to make 
us look with some measure of regret on the works of the very Popes 
themselves. 

Still, in these two long lines of street, stretching as it seems to the 
eye from the mountains to the mountains, and from the mountains to 
the sea, there is but little of historie architeeture, save at two points 
where the long line of the Toledo is broken, at one end by the Piazza 
del Duomo, and at the other by the Piazza Marina. Of these the 
former, as its name implies, contains the metropolitan church; the 
other contains the most important, in a general view, of the build- 
ings which were reared as private palaces, that now known as the 
Tribunal. In the elder times the waters of the harbor flowed between 
them, and the line of the Cassaro, the Kasr, was far longer than it 
is now. The same opening brings in the view of the portico of the 
church of Sta. Maria della Catena, the ehurch which stood by the 
chain whieh guarded the harbor, and whose portico is one of the best 
of the later buildings of Palermo. Otherwise, the look of the four 
great arms, stately and solid as it certainly is, is wearisome enough. 
It has not a trace, nor has any part of Palermo a trace, of the best 
feature in civic architecture which the revived elassie styles can sup- 

ly. We look in vain for anything of that system of arcades which 
Ы such an ейсе in Bologna, Padua, and other Italian cities. In 
the general effect of these streets the only point of antiquity or in- 
terest is to be found in the shops, the openings of which present 
many singular and interesting forms. It is in the narrow, crooked 
streets which fill up the four regions, each with its presiding virgin 
saint, into which the cross-lines divide the eity, that we find the 
fragments of aneient Palermo. There the eye of the traveller must 
never be closed; every corner must be carefully explored. А саге- 
less observer might faucy that there was little left but the royal pal- 
ace, the cathedral, and the Tribunal. He must look more narrowly, 
and he will find that the great days when the Saracen built at the 
bidding of the Norman have, after all changes, left no small traces 
behind them. 

The great monuments of Sicily belong to two periods, —to the two 
periods of Sicilian greatness. There are the works of the Greek 
commonwealths, and there are the works of the Norman kings. Of 
Roman remains there must be much below the ground, and there is 
something above; but they do not forma marked feature, as in Italy 
and Provence. Byzantine and Saracen rule have indeed left their 
stamp behind them; but it is a stamp impressed at second-hand. 
Constantinople and Bagdad are dumb as far as their own voices are 
concerned, though both speak plainly enough by the tongue of a 
Norman dragoman. Of the later medieval styles, the exainples are, 
to our taste, greatly to be preferred to any of the kind on the Italian 
mainland; but till quite the end of the period they hold a very second- 
ary place when compared with the masterpieees of French, German, 
and English art, The days when Corinth sent her fleets to colonize 
Syracuse, and the days when Palermo sent her fleets to harry Cor- 
inth, are the two great times whose mighty records in stone still 
abide on Sicilian ground. 

Of these two periods the capital of Sicily has her share in the 
latter only. Рһепісіап Panormos had no part or lot in the glories 
of Gelón and Timoleón. Yet the Roman colony undoubtedly pos- 
sessed Roman bulldings; the fact needs no proof; and, if it did, an 
occasional mosaic found below the present level, an occasional column 
used np again in the arcades of a church ог at the corner of a palace, 
would be proof enough. Nor can we venture to say that no Greek 
buildings went before them. As non-Hellenie Segesta boasts of one 
of the most perfect of Greek temples, non-Hellenie Panormos may 
well have rivalled her. Again, we need not prove, and, if it were 
needed, we know the faet historically, that the Christian city had 
churches, that the Mahometan city had mosques. But temples, pal- 
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aces, churches, mosques, have all perished, except so far as palaces, 
ehnrehes, and mosques supplied both models and materials for the 
works of the great dynasty which for a century made Palermo the 
head of the most brilliant of European kingdoms. 

It must always be remembered that it was only with the Saracen 
conquest that Palermo beeame the head of Sicily. From that day 
Syracuse shrank up and Palermo grew. It not only became the 
head of Sicily, it beeame one of the great cities of the Mussulman 
world. And it was emphatically the Mussulman city of Sicily. И 
we rightly understand the story of the Norman Conquest, no Chris- 
tian church was allowed within its walls; the Greek archbishop 
was confined to a small chapel outside, while the former metropoli- 
tan church had become the head mosque. The first aet of the con- 
querors was to install the banished prelate in the seat of his prede- 
cessors. The great age of Sicilian architecture was the twelfth 
century, and the architecture of that age is undoubtedly the Sara- 
cenie architecture, continued in use and adapted to Christian and Eu- 
ropean purposes. This Saraeenie architecture is of eourse in its 
origin Byzantine, but modified by the introduetion of the pointed 
arch. This style is so unique and so interesting on every historical 
and artistic ground that we must keep some of its more remarkable 
monuments for а more special notice. We mention it here in its 
historie order as the Palermitan style of the twelfth century. There 
is here no Romanesque style answering to the styles of England, 
Gaul, Germany, or Italy. The place of the later and finished Ro- 
manesque is taken by what we can eall nothing but the Christian 
Saracen style. 

In truth, so far as Palermo has anything whieh answers in the 
faintest degree to ordinary Romanesque, it belongs to a later time,— 
to the time which elsewhere is the time of the earlier Gothic. Іп 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and even in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century we find a style which, like the Saracen style, uses 
pointed arches, but whose details are rather those of the transition 
from Romanesque to Gothie. We ean see some of the steps by which 
the Saracenie type changes into this second Sieilian style, pointed 
Romanesqne rather than Gothic. It is hard to explain the ehanges 
withont illnstrations, and without going into great technical detail; 
but any one who can compare the east end of the cathedral with the 
west, and that again with the monastic buildings of St. Salvatore 
and the palace called Casa Matteo, will be able to follow them. To 
say so is perhaps rather a mockery. Several works, though mostly 
large and eostly, illustrate the ecclesiastical buildings of Palermo; 
we know not whither to send any one for even a photograph of most 
of its domestic buildings. Even dwellers in Palermo seem hardly to 
know the existence of the Casa Matteo; yet it is something thoroughly 
Palermitan. It is a characteristie example of a once splendid range 
of building in a street which has gone sadly down in the world. The 
street without must, even in the best of times, have been so narrow 
that it is hard to tell whether a range of windows, outdoing anything 
of the kind which we ever saw in domestic work, and coming nearer 
to Northern Romanesque than anything else in Palermo, has its 
arches round or pointed. Get on the opposite balconies, the only 
way, and уоп learn that there are some of both. ‘Through these 
stages the Saraeen style passes into a quasi-Gothie, which is decid- 
edly better than any form of Italian Gothic, but which still is, in its 
doorways and windows, — almost the only features by which we can 
judge of it, — very flat, trusting quite as much to surface ornament 
as to mouldings strietly so called, aud hardly getting so far as even 
plate tracery. A building which we have glanced at more than onee, 
the Chiaramonte palace, afterwards the abode of the vieeroys and 
then of the Inquisition, and therefore still known as Palazzo de’ Tri- 
bunali, is a marked example of this style, and is almost the only do- 
mestie building in Palermo besides the royal palace which stands out 
prominently in a good position. It stands in the Kalsa, and it may 
stand on the site of the palace of the Emirs; but, as it now stands, 
it is a work of the years from 1307 to 1320. So far as it could have 
stood in England at all, it would have been set down as more than 
a hondred years earlier. Ten years later a rival noble named Scla- 
fani vowed, and carried out his vow, to build in one year a greater 
palace than Chiaramonte had built in thirteen. First a palace, then 
a hospital, now a barrack, the Sclafani palace falls even farther 
back from our notions of a fourteenth-century building, and keeps 
some distinct features df the old Saracenic. Yet there is in it one 
little niehe more like early Northern Gothie than anything else in 
Palermo. Пеге and there, as in the churches of St. Augustine and 
St. Francis of Assisi, doorways and windows of this style may be 
found, and we now and then light on them in domestie buildings. 
Its remains are always striking; in a stern, fortress-like looking house 
like the Chiaramonte palace, their flatness and half-Romanesque 
character is not out of place. But we are not clear, as we hinted 
when speaking of some of the Savoyard buildings, whether the latest 
form of good Palermitan architecture has not a greater interest than 
this intermediate form. 

The style which we have just been describing lingers on into the 
fifteenth century, to the first years of which the tower of St. Nicolas 
in the Albergheria is poned, In the course of that century it was 
supplanted by a form of late Gothic, distantly akin to French, ог 
rather Burgundian, Flamboyant, but quite пі anything in Italy. 
We now get, what we do not get in the earlier style, меч mouldings 
and most elaborate tracery. But the rounds and hollows of the 
mouldings are often sct on a single plane, giving a wonderfully flat 
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look, and the tracery, most delicately wrought and supported on the 
slenderest of shafts, is usually placed under square or flattened arches. 
The flattened arch, which should be, but which is not always, 
elliptical, is also in constant use in the doorways; and the round 
arch, hitherto hardly seen in Palermo, now and then comes in. The 
best preserved specimen of this style is the Patella palace, with its 
striking gateway and square-headed windows. | his was built in 
1495 by Francesco Patella, who commemorates his exploits in a way 
which at first sight is pazzling:— 
In Gallos inque Hispanos sub rege Sicano 
Preelia que gessi rex mihi testis erit. 

It псейз a little thought to take in that ** rex Sicanus '' — 80 called 
with singular propriety rather than “ Siculus ”? — means Ferdinand 
of Aragon, and that the “ Hispani ” of the inseription can hardly 
mean any one but the Moors of Granada. This is a truly insular 
way of looking at things, to whieh we have tried in vain to find or 
to invent an Irish paraliel. There is a good deal of this style scat- 
tered up and down Palermo, both whole houses and scraps. The 
other chief example besides the Patella is the palace called Paternd, 
Moncada, and Ajutamicristo, in which Charles the Fifth lived after 
his return from Tunis. This is much larger than the Patella, but 
not so well preserved. Та the archbishop’s palace is a large window 
of this style with a pointed arch, a thing unique, or nearly so, in 
Palermo. 

The effect of this late Palermitan Gothic is by no means had; but 
itis perhaps almost more remarkable for the effect which it had on 
the local Renaissanee. It is,in short, hard to draw the line between 
the two. The column seems never to have gone out of use; only we 
see slight marks of Renaissance in the capitals, while everything else 
is still late Gothic. In some palace courts, specially in that of the 
Paternd, in the portico of Santa Maria della Catena, and in the 
lower part of Santa Maria Nuova, this stage comes ont with excel- 
lent effect. ‘The two porticos snggest for a moment the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century Romanesque of the Dalmatian Ragusa. (lere in 
Sicily, where there is another and less famous Ragusa, a ease of 
“two Wussesters," the distinction is needed.) But a second glance 
shows that they could have been built only by men who were used 
to the same late Gothie which we see in the palaces. Graceful col- 
umns support flat moulded arches set, Saracen fashion, on stilts. 
They are in truth the best examples of a variety of Renaissance with 
much of Gothie feeling hanging about it which is characteristic of 
Palermo. Springer, in an excellent treatise, ** Die Mittelalterliche 
Kunst"? in Palermo, remarks that as the Saracenie style influenced 
the early Gothic, so the late Gothic influenced the Renaissance. 
Sicily, it would seem, did not at any time casily take to new ways. 
There is much of this style in both churches and houses. Doorways 
and windows kecping some traces of mouldings, columns — real col- 
umns — supporting elliptical arches, a general fondness for that form 
of arch in all cases, keep up some memory of better things to a very 
late date. Апа, just as the Renaissance was coming in, the church 
of the Spasimo, built in 1506, might almost be a bit of German 
Gothic. This, however, is purely exotic. More interesting locally 
is the tower, опе of the few campanili of Palermo, of Santa Maria 
della Grotta, where this architecture may be well studied. The 
local type gradually goes off from this very curious and interesting 
intermediate type into all the horrors of a vulgar Italian style, gandy 
within and shapeless without. Of hideous churches of this kind at- 
tached to the endless and mostly hideous monasteries Palermo is full. 
Some of the strect fronts of both churches and houses keep a certain 
stateliness of their own kind. But go behind, and see their notions 
of aisles and clerestories. A good building of any good style will 
bear being seen naked :— 

Induitur, formosa est; exuitur, ipsa forma est. 


Let it be perfectly plain, and we sce the lines of its outline all the 
better. Jf enriched, it is enriched by adorning the necessary feat- 
ures. In the Jesuit style, the naked building has no outline; it is 
simply hideous; the ornament is not made out of the essential feat- 
ures; it is something nailed or plastered on. And this kind of stuff, 
baroco or rococo, or whatever its name is, has eome to line the Kasr of 
the Saracen, the Via Marmorea of the Norman. One peep of day 
is given through the Porta Nuova at the west end. Built late in the 
seventeenth century, it has a top to it, and it has a small decorative 
arcade, which might almost be Romanesque. And even where all 
else has vanished, courts and cloisters often keep very deeent ar- 
cades, the bases of whose colunıns still show, in Jegnit days, the 
leaves which with us died out in the thirteenth century. The arch 
rising boldly from the column is everywhere a relief.” Even if a stilt 
is thrust in, it may remind us of Ravenna. But wherever the arch 
rises straight from the abacus, be it in a Spanish palace, be it even 
in a Jesuits’ college, it carries the thoughts back to the works of 
Jovius in his own home. — The Saturday Review. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AN ARCHITECT’S ILLUSTRATED ALPIIADET. 
WEEKES, ESQ. 


PAINTED BY F. 


_ WE reproduce this weck from the British Architect the first por- 
tion of an illustrated alphabet that Mr. Weekes has painted for the 
new house of Mr. Walter Burges, the architect, in Kensington. The 


Fig. 9. 4 5 
Wrought-iron With heads countersunk in the slate, 
countersunk Н ы 
bolt 8167 ai- and fastened with a nut toa hook hang 
ameter, ana ing to the purlins (see Fig. 9). In- 
chook, 17 х stead of purlins, corrugated shect-iron 


figures are painted upon the panels of the bookcase doors in the li- 
brary, and are left to tell their own story. 


HOUSE OF PIERRE LORILIARD, ESQ., NEWPORT, В. I. 
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FIRE-PLACES IN THE SAME. 


MESSRS. 


FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION! 1I. 


ТНЕ shafts of east-iron columns should be continuous from middle 
to middle of the floor thickness, envel- 
oped with not less than one inch of 
some fire-proof, non-conducting mate- 
rial, securely held to the shaft by but- 
tons or ribs imbedded in the material. 
The capital and base should be of cast 
or sheet iron, fastened to lugs or bosses 
cast on the shaft and long enough to 
pass through the envelope (see Figs. 6 
and 7). 

If light partitions are required, such 
as do not start from the foundation, 
and for which common brick would be 
impracticable by reason of its weight, 
hollow terra-eotta tile or brick can 
be used. Another method, more ex- 
pensive, but admitting a construction 
which is sclf-supporting, consists of 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS. 
No portion of the constructive 
iron-work exposed. 


SECTION ELEVATION. 


No part of the iron exposed. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 1- 
Inner shell of shaft a of cast-iron; Cast-iron column protected by 4} ins.of brick, 
$, protecting envelope of a fire- Instead of girders, brick arches are sprung 
proof, non-conducting material. betweeu columns for supporting the floors. 


light l-heams, generally four inches deep, placed vertically two feet 
from centres, with the ends riveted ог bolted to plates or channel- 
irons secured to the floor and ceiling; to these beams the iron lath is 
bolted for receiving the plaster. These partitions can be readily 
trussed, so that they add no weight to the floor from which they start, 

All steep parts of slated roofs are provided with rolled iron pur- 
lins, Т or L shaped, weigh- 
ing about two pounds per 
linear foot, riveted to the 
jack-rafters or trusses. The 
spans of these purlins should 
not excced six feet for slate 
weighing ten pounds each. 
The distance between cen- 
tres of purlins depends upon 
and is always equal to the 
weathering of the slate; one 

urlin is required for each 
Eno of slate ; for example : 
A slate 12 x 24 inches, show- 
ing ten inches to the weather, 


SLATED ROOF. 


Fig. 8. 
INSIDE VIEW OF SLATE AND PURLINS. 
State fastened to L or T shaped rolled iron pur- 
lins with No. 16 В. W. G. copper. 


with four inches lap, requires the purlins to be ten inches from cen- 


tres. The slate is fastened to purlins by 
No. 16 В. W. С. copper wire passing 
through two holes in the tail of the slate 
and around the purlin (see Fig. 8). 
Another method, more expensive, but 
in proportion to its greater security, 
consists of two ү; inch diameter bolts 


1-8”, hanging 


Оз. is sometimes used, running from rafter 


to rafter; to this the slate is fastened grato INE ^ 


by wrought-iron pins, countersunk and passing corrugated sheet- 


through the slate and corrugated sheets, where they (тол by wrought- 


are bent во as fo form а hook ог clinch; the slate pins, Slate is also 
may also be bedded in a layer of cement applicd to bedded in a layer 


; м of cement applled 
the corrugated iron (see Fig. 10). ЖОЛЫ ieee 


1 А paper by Р. Schumann, C. E., read at the fast annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 
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FLAT ROOFS COVERED WITH METAL 


SUEETS OR CEMENT. 
“ Е 


Flat parts of roof are covered 
with cither cement, eopper, 
lead, zine, tin, or galvanized 
sheet-iron; either one of the 
metal eoverings are fastened 
d to а layer of cement, about one 
b —— 2 inch thiek, overlying concrete 
ARCHES OF CORRIO ATED SHEET IRON NO. 20 В. W. G. supported by corrugated sheet- 

Weight of construction from 10 to 60 lbs. рег iron arches, by the tags im- 

кч. ft. «,eorrugated iron areb; 0, rolled beams; ое therein (see Fig. 


Хо ERE ere. emt na] 1). Thesupporting material 
| may also consist of burnt 
clay tile, resting on T-irons (see Fig. 12). Another very good 
method consists of metal boxes filled with fire-proof material; the 
boxes are about two feet wide, from two to three inches deep, and 
of lengtlis up to eight feet spans; the bottom, sides, and ends are 
formed of Еу sheet-iron, and the top of copper or galvanized 
sheet-iron; the boxes are placed alongside of each other and fastened 
to the beams of the roof. This method possesses an advantage in 
that it is light, strong, overcomes the difficulties from expansion and 
contraetion, and forms a smooth ceiling (see Fig. 13). 

Fire-proof doors and shutters are indispensable. They eonsist 
either of sheet-iron boxes filled with fire-proof material, or layers of 
corrugated sheet-iron riveted together; they are also made of a sheet- 
jron plate surrounded by an iron frame forming an open box, into 
whieh a fire-proof preparation is filled and secured by lath of a peeul- 
jar construction; this is an effective shutter or door, in that the fire- 
proof material is directly exposed to an encroaching fire and no part 
of the metallic eonstruction is in 
danger of warping and the ma- 
terial falling out. It is essential, 
to insure a proper working con- 


Fig 12. 2-5 Е 
BURNT CLAY TILE, ABOUT 16 rxs. SQUARE AND З dition of shutters in warehouses 


INS. THICK. гі mG 
Weight of construction from 15 to 20 Ibs. per or factories, to so construct the 


sy. ft. a, tile; б, rolled T-irons weighing from shutter that it can be attached 
3 to 6 Ibs. per linear ft. ; c, layer ої cement to the glazed sash, and that both 
Қалия GH will slide on the same bar or 
аа 2511 track, so that the sash can- 
FT. LONG, 2 то 3 РГ. WIDE, not be opened without also 
AND 2 то 8 1X3. DEEP. moving the shutter. In 
buildings where subdividing 

fire-walls are made use of, 
it would he well to so аг- 
range the shutters that they 
сап be operated from an 
adjoining room or compart- 
Weight of construction from 12 to 15 lbs. Boxes ment by means of rods or 
are {Шей with non-conducting fire-proof material. endless chains. 


Class Ш. АМ girders, 
[ме struts, and roof tim- 
ers to be of wood and, if 
possible, of large, scantling. 
АП floors to be eounter- 
eeiled so that not less than 
two inches of non-conduct- 


. ing material will lie be- 
Maximum weight 40 lbs, per sq. ft. The filing ¿on the floori | Це be 
may consist of clay mixed with eut straw. а, tween the flooring and coun- 


joist; 6, counter-ceiling ; с, wooden ceiling; 0, ter-ceiling. The spages be- 
flooring ; г, fire-proof, non-conductiug filling. tween the scantlings of par- 
titions to be filled with mortar 
or a mixture of elay and eut 
straw not less than one foot 
above the floor level (see 
Figs. 14, 15, 16). 

The roof eonstruction may 
be of wood. For the slated 
parts strips of wood 2 x 2 
inches are nailed horizontally 
to the sheathing boards; the 
spaces between strips being filled, level with their tops, by a mixture 


ORDINARY FLOORS. 


ORDINARY FLOORS. Е 
Maximum weight 30 Iba.; is more effective than 
Fig. 14 agninst fire from below 


eT Ы rie of clay and ent straw or 
а 6 
// Wa any other fire-proof non- 
LISSA ati р 1 
Ne З = eondueting preparation. 
NA The same method is also 


E 


used for flat parts of 
roofs; the metal tags 
Махі- for holding roof covering 
mum weight 50 ibs. The dotted line represents a being nailed to strips. 
continuons coarse wire netting, nailed to joist and The sketehes hereto 


imbedded in the filling; it is for the purpose of re- А 
taintng the filling in place should the ceiling boards attached illustrate the 
various methods de- 


"Fig. 16. 
SUITARLE FOR HIGH ROOMS. 
Joist of large scantling from 4 to 8 ft. apart. 


be burnt through. 
seribed. 


AMERICAN VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE. IV. 


PunLisneErs of the experience of Messrs. А. J. Bicknell & Co. 
probably have excellent business reasons for printing such compilations 
as their Specimen Book of One Hundred Architcetural Designs,} 


1 Specimen Book of One Hundred Architeeturai Designs, showing Plans, Elevations, 
and Views of Suburban flonses, Villas, Sea-Side and Camp-Ground Cottages, Шоше- 
ateads, Churches, and Public Buildings, including Specifications, Bills of Materials, 
ete.; also Several Original Designs for Modern Styles of Mantels and Furniture, prc- 
pared especially for this work. New York, А. J. Bicknell & Со. 1878. 


which by the by does not fulfil the promise of its ample title, either 
in respeet to the number of the designs, of which there are by no 
means one hundred, or as regards bills of materials, of whieh there 
are but two and these useless, or as regards specifications, of which 
there are none at all. But it is not easy for the general or the 
professional reader to understand why the market, already overbur- 
dened apparently with such works, should be charged with this new 
fardel. It is a disjointed and illiterate eolleetion of wood-cuts mostly 
blurred by long usage, borrowed from a dozen authors, and each ae- 
companied Ps a brief description in various types, giving also the 
price and title of the work from which it is extracted. It is in fact 
an illustrated eatalogue of sueh works as Bieknell’s ** Village 
Builder," Cumming’s ** Arehiteetural Details," Atwood’s ** Modern 
American Homesteads,” llursey’s** Home Buildings," Croff’s ** Pro- 
gressive American Architecture,” Allen’s ** Rural Architectnre,”? 
Gardner’s З IIome Interiors,” and Woolett’s ** Villas and Cottages." 
Two dilapidated wood-cuts out of Withers's ** Church Architecture 
are not suflicient to redeem the eollection from its essential character 
of vulgarity. The book, however, has the curious advantage of pre- 
senting to the student a elear proof of the essential unity of our 
Vernacular Architecture. The many minds herein represented аз 
working upon the American theme of house building have fairly 
kept to the dead level. Scarcely has one succeeded in extricating 
himself from the strong entanglement of “е popular styles.” 
The best of these designs are the simplest; the worst are those which 
are most freely given up to decoration. In the latter we rceognize 
an extraordinary unanimity of bracketed cornices; steep bastard 
French roofs in every variety of simple and complex eurvature, 
fretted with eheap finials and erestings, and broken with compound 
gables, dormers, and towers; windows with every form of arch, 
and enelosed with architraves and cornices such as the carpenters’ 
fancy so lavishly bestows upon our suburban villas; porches and ve- 
randas riehly jig-sawed; and, in short, all those features made famil- 
jar to us in the neighborhood of every large American town, and to 
be seen nowhere else in the wide world. 

In the presence of such diverse witnesses it cannot he denied that 
we have au architecture of our own, with its distinet characteristics, 
based, as we have more than once had occasion to say, проп legiti- 
mate conditions of living and material, but developed by untrained 
hands into painful absurdities and exaggerations. We leave it to 
others to draw inferences as to the signifieance of these develop- 
ments in their relation to national character. We do not believe, 
however, that a careful tracing of effects back to causes would flat- 
ter our self-esteem, 

Concerning the funetion of the architeet under such circum- 
stances we have no question: it is plainly to simplify and to purify; 
to distinguish his work by self-denial and reserved force; to chasten 
and correct this national exuberance of faney. Пе may be assured 
that every builder in his neighborhood will have his eye upon the 
new idea which is thus taking shape, and the lesson will not be lost. 
The characteristics of our popular architecture which we have noted 
are for the most part grafted upon a good stock. The ground- work 
and plan of our common dwellings are reasonable for the most part, 
and a natural growth out of our habits and necessities; but this ar- 
chitectural blossoming is extraneous, and for it we are primarily in- 
debted to the influence of untrained architects. There are now in 
the profession men of education, sullicient in number, though few, 
to leaven the whole lump, if they will only keep free from the af- 
fectations of their knowledge, will not masquerade with foreign 
shapes unsuited to our conditions and strange to our customs and 
elimate, and will content themselves with developing our own natu- 
ral and proper heritage. The vast majority of house-building peo- 
ple do пос employ arebitects but are satisfied with the services of 
carpenters and builders. These are prompt to borrow from the 
works of the nearest architect, such decorative ideas as they can 
comprehend, and although, by passing through the alembie of untu- 
tored imaginations, these ideas become naturally somewhat distorted 
and vulgarized, yet, if the ideas are good in the beginning, the re- 
sult of this irregular copying is of course less liable to be bad than 
il it started from an indifferent original. The responsibility of the 
architect therefore seems to extend far beyond lus own immediate 
interests or those of his client. It із for him to assist in mouldiug 
the vernacular architecture into shapes consistent with the bigher 
eivilization. Itis from this that the first impulse of improvement 
must come, and if, in his designs, he is loyat to the conditions of 
life by which be is surrounded, he becomes a direct and active agent 
of reform. 

Let us then respect the vernacular forms. 


THE VENTILATION AND HEATING OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 
YENTILATION. 


Punk air contains about .04 of one per eent of earbonic aeid gas; 
the vitiated air of close rooms contains from .07 to .2 per cent of 
this gas, and other impurities in proportion. This increase in the 
quantity of carbonie acid is due to the breath of the oceupants, which 
contains about 4 per cent thereof. Although this gas is not the only 
impurity with which the air is vitiated, and not so injurions to health 
as some other exhalations from the human body, yet, as it is easily 
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1 Condensed from the Educational Monthly. 
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obtained by test and is supposed to be generated in about the same 
ratio as the others, itis taken in chemical analysis as an indication 
of the various impurities given off into the air by the oceupants of 
a room. Itis not well to allow the proportion of сагһопіе acid in 
the air to reach more than .07 per cent. When it does become more 
the impurities will be evident to the senses, and it is essential to 
health that the ventilation receive attention. | 

The most accessible test for the impurities in the atmosphere is an 
active sense of smell. ‘It is true that a person may remain so long іп 
a vitiated atmosphere, or the air may become foul so gradually, that 
this sense will become inactive and not warn him of the existing eon- 
dition; but upon reéntering a room after a few ininutes spent in the 
outer ога purer atmosphere, the impurities will be evident if they 
exist to an injurious extent. | я | 

Another easy method of determining whether air contains ап in- 
jurious amount of impurities is based upon the faet that a eertain 
amount of earbonie acid is necessary to eause a visible precipitate in 
a certain amount of lime-water. When to a bottle holding 12.58 oz. 
of air half an ounce of lime-water is adiled, it will give a precipi- 
tate if the air contain .07 per eent of carbonic acid. А bottle hold- 
ing 10:57 oz. would give a precipitate with the same amount of lime- 
water, if the air contained .06 рег eent. of earbonie acid. А larger 
bottle and more lime-water could be used if the proportions were pre- 
served. The lime-water should be added by means of a pipette hold- 
ing the exact quantity. The use of this test, which requires no skil- 
ful manipulation or troublesome ealenlations, might be adopted with 
advantage іп school-rooms. й 

In some kinds of buildings natural ventilation alone is sufficient to 
supply the wants of the inmates during the summer months; bnt for 
schools, where so many persons are congregated in one room, artifi- 
cial assistanee is needed at all times. 

The watery vapors from the lungs of the oecupants of a room ab- 
sorb the various organie impurities with which they eome in eontaet, 
and when the former are condensed upon the walls and furniture 
the latter are deposited with it, and remain there after the moisture 
is evaporated again. The floors, wood-work, furniture, and all other 
possible parts should be frequently and thoroughly sernbbed and 
dried, and all unpainted walls and ceilings should be wiped with dry 
cloths. Old furniture, books, elothing, sweepings, or any kind of 
rubbish should never be allowed to aceumnlate anywhere about the 
huilding. The yard and entire premises should be kept clean and 
Íree from dnst and every impurity by which the air may become con- 
taminated. 

There are two systems of artificial ventilation: the vacuum system, 
or that of extraction, which by means of heated shafts or chambers 
draws the air out of an apartment, openings being provided for the 
admission of fresh air; and the plenum system, or that of propulsion, 
which forces the air into an apartment by means of a fan or other 
apparatus, and provides openings for the escape of the foul air. The 
latter system is seldom necessary in the ventilation of buildings. It 
may be used with advantage in hospitals, and also in mining opera- 
tions, and in eertain manufactories; but in the ventilation of school 
buildings the vacuum method is altogether the more desirable, being 
economical and effective. 

The supply of twenty enbic feet of fresh air per minnte to each of 
the ocenpants of a room is sufficient to keep the air pure. In school- 
rooms fifteen епіс feet! per head per minute, in addition to that 
which is furnished by natural movements of the air, is ordinarily 
sulticient. 

In removing the foul air from an apartment, it should be taken 
as nearly as possible from where it is generated. It is well to pro- 
vide openings in or near the floor for its exit. By this plan the air is 
constantly settling downward over the occupants, taking with it the 
exhalations from their bodies, and removing at once any odors from 
the dampness or filth brought in upon their feet. These openings 
should be of such size as to be depended upon entirely during the 
winter months; for if outlets were placed near the ceiling, the 
warmed, fresh air, which finds its way at once to the upper part of 
the room, would escape without mixing materially with the foul air. 
During the summer months it would be theoretically eorrect to place 
the openings for the exit of the foul air near the ceiling, the cool 
air coming in near the floor and rising towards the eciling and taking 
with it the warm exhalations from the bodies of the oeenpants. But 
it is found in practice that with the temperature of the air not far 
removed from that of the human body it may be drawn in any di- 
теєйоп, and with the aid of the natural ventilation afforded in warm 
weather the exact position of the entrances to the duets is of little 
importance. It is well to place them near the floor, оп aceount of 
the downward tendency of those organic impurities which are held 
in suspension by the air. A current of air flowing at the rate of one 
and one half feet per second does not produce an appreciable draft. 
If the current at the openings for the extraction of the air is not over 
four times this, there will be little danger of unpleasant drafts to- 
ward them. 

If the velocity of the current in the duet is six feet per second, and 
each person needs twenty cubie feet per minute, or one third of a en- 
bic foot per second, there wonld be needed by each oeeupant of a room 
one eighteenth of a duct the cross-seetion of which measured one 
square foot. If there were a duct to every ten persons its eross-see- 
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tion should measure eighty square inches. If the eurrent is slower, 
the duets should be correspondingly large. Jt is not best to have the 
dnets smaller in proportion and the eurrents eorrespontlingly faster 
than those spoken of above, as there would be danger of unpleasant 
drafts toward the openings into them. 

The duets should be lined with tin or iron their entire length, un- 
less they are built in a brick wall, as they may endanger the build- 
ing from fire. They should lead to an upright shaft extending to 
the outer air above the roof. This shaft, the capacity of which for 
extraction depends upon the difference in weight of the air inside 
and outside of the building, should be of such size that the area of 
its eross-seetion will equal three fourths of those of all the ducts emp- 
tying into it, if the eurrent in the duets is abont as mentioned above. 
The duets should enter the shaft in an upward direction, that the eur- 
rent from them may not be eheeked by that from below, and should 
be supplied with dampers, that their eurrents may be regulated, as 
duets from the nearer rooms are inclined to furnish an undne amonnt 
of air, which the shaft extracts. 

The best shaft eonsists of a briek stack extending from the ground 
to above the roof. By applying heat at the bottom of this form of 
shaft the column of rarefied air will be the whole height of the build- 
ing. Jf the entrances of the duets into the shaft are properly secured 
from danger, the fire for rarefying the air ean be kindled in the 
shaft, and the smoke-pipe from the heating apparatus may be turned 
direetly into it. If the building is a large one the smoke from the 
heating apparatus is usually taken to the top of the ventilating shaft 
in a cast-iron flue; but in a brick staek, with walls of sufficient thick- 
ness and properly built, this may be unnecessary. Ilowever, it is 
best, in any ease, to extend the smoke-pipe up. after it enters the 
shaft, to above the entranees of the ducts from the first floor, in or- 
der to give the current of smoke the proper direetion and the air in 
the shaft the benefit of the asperating effect of this rapid current 
from the furnace. Another method is to brick up a flue for smoke 
beside the air shaft, building the partition between the two with 
bricks set on edge, thus making a partition through which sufficient 
heat passes to aid materially in rarefying the air. 

ІЁ the shaft and the ducts leading to it are of sufficient size there 
will be no need for heat during the larger part of the year. Ina 
shaft of good size a current of ten feet per second is common. low- 
ever, the provisions for heating must in no ease he omitted, as the 
draft is as sure to be downward when the air in the shaft is cooler 
than that outside as it is to be upward when the opposite condition 
prevails. During the spring months, it very often happens, in a 
building that is not eonstantly oeeupied, that the walls are colder 
than the external atmosphere. 

Sometimes, as in the remodelling of an old building. a brick shaft 
is not available. In this case a short shaft ean be construeted, ex- 
tending from the floor of the attic to above the roof, and the fines be 
all taken to that. It may he heated at its lower part, and some of 
the ducts may be separately heated by steam-pipes or gas-jets. A 
shaft built in this manner should eqnal in its cross-section the com- 
lined area of all the duets emptying into it. 

The amount of cubic space required by the ocenpants of a room із 
of less consequence than is generally supposed. If there is abundant 
provision for ventilation, all that is necessary being enough to enable 
the oceupants to keep out of the drafts; and without ventilation, no 
obtainable amonnt will be sufficient to keep the air pure through a 
session of a school. The greatest need of space seems to occur dur- 
ing the summer months. Abont two hundred enbie feet per person 
will be enough in the ventilated school-room. 

There should be some means provided for the ventilation of the 
ecllar at all times. Its ground air aud mould are particularly un- 
wholesome, and if not attended to find their way continually to the 
rooms above. The cellars ean be ventilated by making conncetion 
with the main ventilating shaft, ог by a separate duet to the open air 
above the roof. The air should be taken from near the floor. In 
case there is no cellar the space beneath the lower floor sheuld be 
ventilated, 

HEATING. 


It is essential to the health and comfort of the occupants of a room 
during the colder months that heat be applied in two ways: first, 
the air should be slightly warmed before it reaches the lungs ; and 
seeond, the building, that is the walls, eeilinzs, furnitnre, ete., 
should be heated to a degree higher than that of the air. Air re- 
eeives its heat by contact alone, the radiated heat from any souree 
passing throngh it withont materially inereasing its temperature; and 
it is practicable to warm the walls of a building from the inside with- 
out heating the air to the same extent. 

Any apparatus for furnishing heat that is not used in conjunction 
with a plentiful supply of fresh, warmed air is incomplete and un- 
healthful ; and any apparatus that furnishes heated air alone, and 
does not provide for the direct radiation of heat to the walls, is also 
unhealthful, unless peculiarly and carefully managed. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that in order to furnish all the warmth re- 
quired in an apartment by supplying heated air it must be heated 
to a degree too hot to be breathed with comfort. Under these con- 
ditions (the walls receiving their heat Кот the air, and consequently 
remaining always the cooler) the oceupants give off toe much heat 
by radiation from the surface of their bodies to the walls, and too lit- 
tle by means of exhalation from their lungs. The use of an ordinary 
air-tight stove is one example of the improper method of warming 
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without ventilating, and that where steam radiators placed about a 
room without connection with an air passage is another. The ordi- 
nary hot-air furnace is an apparatus that furnishes air warmed to 
too high с degree. 

° Stoves are a very economical kind of apparatus for heating small 
school buildings, and if properly constructed and managed will warm 
the incoming air to a healthful degree. A ventilating stove eonsists 
of the necessary parts of an ordinary stove, and in addition a metal- 
lic casing enclosing a space around the ordinary outer parts. This 
space, which is open at the top, is connected with the outer air by 
means of a dnet entering it near the bottom. If practicable, the 
casing is arranged so as to enclose most parts of the stoves except 
those doors and dampers by means of which the fire is fed and man- 
aged. Stoves of this description are manufactured in some parts of 
this country, and many stoves of ordinary patterns may be made into 
ventilating stoves by adding the metallic casing. If necessary, this 
casing may be made to enclose the whole stove, and a large door be 
provided through which the fire ean be reached. 


А valve should be provided in the fresh-air duet, by means of | 
which some of the supply from the outer atmosphere can be cut off 


and а part of the air be taken directly from the room. This will 
check the exit of the air through the fonl-air Паез, and that in the 
room may be warmed to a higher degree. This arrangement can 
be used with advantage to heat the walls of the room before it is oc- 
cupied, the cooler air being turned on after the session begins. 

‘The warm-air furnace is like a large ventilating stove set in the 
basement, the outer easing being of metal or brick. Their action is 
somewhat similar, but the direct radiant heat from the apparatus is 
lost to the apartments above. The greatest objection to the furnace 
lies in the fact that with the nsual management the air is admitted at 
too high a temperature during the sessions of the school. 

ТЕ a furnace were properly constructed and managed, a current of 
hot air might be introdnced before the sessions begin, and a eurrent 
of cooler air while the room was oecupied. By this method, or if used 
in connection with stoves situated in the apartment, which furnish 
radiant heat, the use of the furnace may be healthful. To enable 
the furnace to supply hot air before the room is occupied a соппес- 
tion could be made from the school-room to tbe fresh-air duct, so 
that a current would be established similar to that spoken of in con- 
nection with the ventilating stove. 

With furnaces, ventilating stoves, or any apparatus to which air 
is conveyed by means of ducts, the greatest annoyance usually comes 
from the impurities which collect therein, and being burned or heated 
by the furnace generate offensive gases. The channels for fresh air 
should be made so as to receive no part of their supply from the 
basement, but from that sonree where its purity can be best зе- 
cured. They should be so constructed that they can be easily 
opened and thoroughly cleaned. 

The necessary sizes for fresh-air duets can be estimated by a ргос- 
ess similar to that for the foul-air dncts, taking the velocity as found 
by experience. They are usually too small. 

‘The passage of warmed air to a room throngh upright passages 
and ducts forms a means of propulsion which assists the drafts in 
the foul-air ducts. 

For heating large buildings there is no apparatus so complete as a 
system of stcam-pipes and radiators. ЈЕ they be properly arranged 
they will furnish radiant heat to the walls and will warm the air to 
any degree desired. ‘The best way of using steam apparatus in 
school buddings is to place radiators in different parts of each room, 
and to provide openings near them from the outer air. Ву this plan 
the incoming air is warmed by tlowing around the pipes of the 
radiators, and the walls are warmed by radiated heat. To make 
this plan complete there should be screens in front of the radiators 
to protect the scholars from the direct radiated heat and from the 
currents of incoming air. Е. А. Сововх. 


COMPETITION IN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


У. TIE VESTIBULE OF A CITY HOUSE. 


Tne subject of the fifth competition will be the interior of the 
entrance-vestibule of a city house. In plan it will be ten feet by 
twelve, and it will be fourteen feet high. By day it is to be well 
lighted by transom or side-lights; and as it must be lighted at night, 
special attention must be paid to the chandelier, gas-brackets, or 
other attributes of artificial lighting. Required: A plan showing 
the arrangement of coat-closets, and the design of the floor-tiling; an 
elevation looking towards the street, a section, and details to a larger 
scale. Or instead of this, a plan, a perspective view of the interior 
and details, will be accepted. Drawings must be received at the of- 
fice of the American Architect and Building News on, or before, Au- 
gust 20. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tne Noise or тик ELEVATED RAILWAYS. — The New York Evening 
Post suggests that a remedy for the annoyance caused by the noise of the 
elevated railroads may be had by following the example of bee-hunters, 
who, when they find a honcy tree on land whose owner wonld object to 
the felling of the tree, gird it tightly about with an ox- chain. This is said 
to го deaden the sound of blows that a tree may be chopped down un- 
known to the owner, though within easy ear-shot, 


Some WATER-TESTS roa Laymen. — The need of simple tests for the 
more deleterious substances to be found in potable water, һауе been often 
felt, we doubt not, by many of our readers. The presence of a few undce 
sirable salts and acids are discoverable by simple means. Aniong these 
are the nitrates, nitrites, chlerates, and chlorides. Ammonia can be easily 
detected, її in excess. The presence of nitrates shows that organie mat- 
ter has been acted npon, and may be present. The salts are not dangerous; 
the danger lies in their source, and this should, if possible, be ascertained. 
The presence of a nitrate may be readily detected by the following reac- 
tion: Place a small quantity of the water to be tested in a test tube; add 
an equal quautity of pure sulphuric acid, using care so that the finids shall 
not mix: to this add carefully a few drops of a satnrated solution of fer- 
rons sulphate (sulpbate of iron). The stratum where the two fluids meet 
will, if nitric acid be present, show a purple, afterwards a brown color. Jf 
the nitric acid be in minute quantities, a reddish color will result. The 
presence of ammonia, if in excess, can be determined by treating the water 
with a small quantity of potussic hydrate. Ammonia, if present, will be 
liberated and may be recognized by its odor, or by the white fumes of ani- 
шоще chloride when a glass-rod wet with hydrocbloric acid is passed over 
the month of the test tube. Why ehlorine is present in any form in water 
used for drinking should always be ascertained. In itself, its presence is 
evidence that sewage contamination in some form exists. The presence 
aud amount of chlorine may be asceitained by the following simple 
method : Take 9 grains of argentic nitrate (nitrate of silver), chemically 
pure, and dissolve it in 200 units of distilled water. (We have fonud the си- 
bic centimeter to be a very convenient unit, perhaps the best.) One unit 
of the solution will represent 1-100th of a grain of chlorine. ‘Take a small 
measured quantity of the water to be examined, and put it into a glass 
vessel so that the reaction may be readily observed. ‘Phe vessel shonld be 
more than large enough to hold the water. Add to the water a small 
quantity of the solution; if chlorine be present, a white precipitate will 
result. Repeat the addition, after short intervals, until no precipitate re- 
sulis. The analysis is then complete, and the units of the solution used 
will determiue the hundredths of а grain of chlorine present. 1f more 
than a grain of cblorine in a gallon be present, reject the water, unless it 
can be clearly determined that the excess does not come from sewage. 
"Тһе water should be siightly acidulated with nitric acid before the test із 
applied. 

We wiil conclude by recommending Heisch’s sugar test for the presence 
of dangerous organic matter. It is mentioned by high authority as a sim- 
ple авд sufficient test: Place a quantity of the water in a clean, glass- 
stoppered bottle: add a few graius of pure sugar and expose to the light 
in the window of а warin room. If the water becomes tnrbid even alter 
exposure for a week, reject it. If it remains clear it is safe. — Mngineer- 
ing News, 


А New Маммоти Cave. — At Glasgow, Ky., а cave has been discov- 
ered within a short time which will probably outrival the famous Mam- 
moth Cave of the same State. It has been explored for a distance of twenly- 
three miles in one direction and sixteen in another. The avenues are sò 
wide and the bed so good that a span of horses can be driven through them 
for a distance of eleven miles. ‘Three rivers flow through it by different 
channels; one of them is navigable for a length of fourteen mies. Aside 
from the natural interest attaching to the discovery of such a place, the 
discovery promises to be of some ethnographical importance, for in one of 
the large chambers of the cave were found several mummies, which were 
enclosed in rude stone cofins. 1t is said that they are not dissimilar in ap- 
pearance to Egyptian mummies. Тһе cave has been named the Grand 
Crystal Cave. 


A New THEORY REGARDING Mummies. — Having observed that 
Egyptian mummies could be divided into two classes, oue embracing those 
bodies which had becn embalmed intact, and the other including those 
bodies which had been eviscerated, Dr. Gauselbach, a Swedish chemist 
of repute and professor in the University of Upsal, has formed tbe opinion 
that the mummies of the first class are not really dead, but are only ina 
condition of suspended animation; though, unfortunately for historians, 
the seeret of bringing them again to life has been lost. In support of this 
theory he adduees the results of bis own гевсагсрез and experiments, 
one of which consists in submitting a snake to a process, the details of 
which are of eourse kept secret, which petrifies it. In this condition it bas 
beun laid aside for a year or two at a time, and is then restored to life hy 
some equally mysterions vivifying proccss. This has now been during a 
space of fifteen years, and the snake does not seem to dislike it. Dr. 
Ganselbach is said to have applied to the Swedish Government for leave 
to experiment on a condemned criminal, the understanding being that 
if the experiment is successful the criminal shall receive pardon, because 
of the service thus rendered to science, and, possibly, to humanity. 


MAKING Cement FROM SEWAGE. — The London Рай Mall Gazette 
says: “ Among the many devices for the utilization of sewage that of con- 
verting it into ceinent is not the least eurions, and it has actually been put 
into praetice at Burnley. "The town sewage runs into scttling tanks, being 
mixed on the way with ‘lime cream? After settling, the sludge is dried, 
and finally packed in kilns and burned, no other fnel being necessary than 
just enfficient coal and shavings to set it alight. ‘Cement clinkers’ are 
the result; and these ground into coarse powder make the cement, which 
is salable as Portland or other hydranlic eement. Either Portland ог Ro- 
man cement, or agricultural lime, is produced according to the quantity of 
lime employed. ‘The corporation of Burnley are said to be satisfied with 
the pnrification thus effected of the sewage, and the company working the 
invention (General Scott’s Cement Process) find it profitable. The system 
is alleged to be applicable to London.” 


Tue Inprana HOSPITAL ков THE Insane. — The new Indiana Hos- 
pital for the Insane, which is about ready for the reception of inmates, 
contains 20,000,000 bricks, 80,000 panes of glass, and 400,000 square feet 
of flooring, the outside line of the walls being one and one eighth mile in 
length. The bnilding's estimated eost was $350,000, but it will be сот» 
pleted for $650,000. ‘The architect is Mr. Edwin May, the same who is to 
bnild the new State House. 


A New Егнк-Рвноок Froon.— A test of a fire-resisting flooring was on 
Thursday week made in Vietoria Street, Westminster, for the information 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. The Board has the power to refuse 
leave to architeets to егесі buildings of greater height than 100 ft., and 
objection was made to the block called the “ Members’ Buildings” in Vic- 
toria Street, on the score of the insecurity of life in ease of fire. The ob- 
jection was met by the provision of fire-resisting floors, and to prove that 
the means taken were secure was the purpose of Thursday’s experiment. 
A square bnilding with 9-inch brick walls had been erected on the open 

e to the west of the Westminster Palace Hotel, the building repre- 
senting the floor of a house with windows, doors, and a corridor. A room 


in this building eontained the materials for a fire earcfully laid, many - 


timbers being so placed as readily to catch in flame, and shavings being 
heaped round the apartment. The material was then fired, and as there 
was a throngh draught from window to door a fierce fire soon raged. The 
flooring to be tested formed the roof of the building, consisting of ordi- 
nary wooden joists, cased with terra-cotta tiles, and there are in the вуз- 
tem three open spaces between the ceiling of the one room and the floor- 
ing of the room above, the room above in the experimental коош being, 
of course, open. While the fire was raging in the room and throwing out 
an intense heat, the gentlemen witnessing the experiment walked above 
the lighted room, and proved, hy the application of the hand to the top- 
most terra-cotta tiles, that the heat had not penetrated, though the fire 
had burnt for upwards of an hour. Mr. Vulliamy, the architect of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, expressed himself quite satisfied with the 
experiment, and considered that buildings protected with this flooring 
wonld eause fires to be limited to the room in which they commenced. 
Mr. Francis Butler is the inventor. The invention is said to he inexpen- 
sive, costing about 50 з. for 100 ft. square. — The Building News. 


STEEL Bronze.— The London News says that the Austrian gun-mak- 
ers seem to be able to make bronze as hard as stecl, and as capable of re- 
sisting the wear and tear of rifled projectiles, since it would be altogether 
impossible to pieree armor plates with a bronze gun made in the ordi- 
nary way. lf we are to believe the last reports of their big gun experi- 
ments, the bore of the weapons after some three hundred rounds had sns- 
tained no injury at all, notwithstanding that comparatively heavy projec- 
tiles were fired, and with battering charges of gunpowder. But the most 
surprising feature abont the Uchatins gun is the fact of its sceret having 
been so closely kept. Тһе Austrian Government has placed no difficulty 
іо the way of an iospection of its guns, and has permitted even the pres- 
ence of foreign military attachés in the government work-shops. Nay, 
more, samples of the wonderful steel-hronze metal have been frecly dis- 
tributed, and chemists have tried their best to discover its mode of prepa- 
ration by analysis. All has been in vain. Despite fair means and foul, 
the secret of the Uchatius metal still remains a mystery, and bids fair to 
be so, until its inventor divulges the composition himself. 


Prison Bans. — The Scientific American says that a recent patent by a 
Western jail-builder consists in using stecl bars with a wrought-iron core, 
and after cutting them to desired lengths and drilling them, heating them 
to ared heat and immersing them in water, while tightly held in clamps of 
the exact size, so as to render the edges of the bars as hard as flint, per- 
feetly resisting the Ше or chisel, and impossible to be broken on account of 
the iron core. The clamp holds the bar so that warping is prevented. 


Tne Motive Powen or Niacana Faris. — We have mentioned 
(American Architect for May 5, 1877) the suggestion of Dr. Siemens, that 
the Falls of Niagara could be turned to practical use for manufacturing 
purposes, by causing the stream to work dynumo-eleetrical machines, 
which could transmit the force to towns at a distance. the Buffalo Com- 
mercial now states that a company has been formed who are going to use 
the Fall to make compressed air, which is to be the means ої transmitting 
motion to a distance. In this scheme the canal built by Mr. Day at п cost 
of about a million dollars will play an important part. “It is 33 fect 
wide by 11 feet deep, and leads from a point just above the rapids a mile 
across to the back below. At its lower end is a large basin 70 feet wide 
and 800 feet long and 11 feet in depth. From the basin a flume 300 feet 
long is digging to the edge of the precipice. At the mouth of the flume 
will be a massive iron gate with ап 8-foot opening. The water from the 
flume will pass into the reservoir, which will be connected with the air re- 
ceptacles below (iron eylinders 6 feet in diameter and 70 fect long) by 
means of large pipes siphon-shaped. Attached to the cylinders will be a 
requisite number of large antomatic valves, to let the water run ont of the 
cylinders after the compressed air has been allowed to eseape. The prae- 
tical working of the machinery will be briefly as follows: After the water 
in the reservoir on the top of the bank is high enough to reach the bend of 
the siphon it will’escape down the pipe to the air cylinders below. The 
pressure thna obtained very soon closes the automatie valves. There be- 
Ing no escape for the water which continues to pour into the eylinder 
(each has its own feeder), the air whieh iz contains is compressed by the 
volume of water from above, until it has as much expansive power when 
released as steam. The capacity of the reservoir and of the cylinders is 
80 arranged that the reservoir will be exhausted by the time the desired 
compression has been obtained below. While the reservoir is again filling 
with water, that in the cylinder is escaping, so that when the bend in the 
siphon is reached the contents of the eylinder is exhausted, and it is ready 
for another charge. ‘Thns the operation із repeated at regnlar intervals 
in each cylinder, and there being several of them, a continuous charge of 
highly compressed air is secured.” 


Отилгтча тив Exrotnic Lranr.— The intensity of the shadows 
caused by the clectrie light is one of the great disadvantages which pre- 
vent its introduetion into general nse. A French woollen mannfacturer 
has successfully lighted his s xinning-room, which measures’ 140 feet by 
35 fect, by placing two electric lights at a height of six feet from the 
floor, and projecting their light upon white-washed walls and eciling by 
means of conical reflectors, which are so arrangel that the room is lighted 
by reflected light alone. 
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Tne Sutro TUNNEL. — For some time past heavy blasts in the header 
of the Sutro tunnel have loosened blocks of rock weighing as much as a 
ton from the drift from which the Savage Company is running to connect 
with the tunnel. The men in the Savage have been withdrawn from the 
face to the drift. The tunnel is believed not to he farther away than 
eighty feet, and it may be that connection will be made by the Fourth of 
July. 


A Sart MINE.— А mine of pure rock salt has been diseovered at Wy- 
oming, №. Y., 1,200 fect beneath the surface. It was diseovered while sink- 
ing an oil well. The stratum is said to be 100 feet thick. There are 
but few extensive mines of pure salt in the world. There js one in Val- 
eneia, one in Poland, and one in Armenia, near Mount Ararat. 


Tne Cost or FENCING. — According to United States statistics, worm 
or Virginia fence costs 95 cents, post and гаї! $1.35, board fence $1.26, and 
stone wall $2.34 per rod. This estimate is based upon boards at $16 per 
thousand and rails at $56. From the same source it would secm that of 
onr fences 65 per cent are of the kind known as worm or snake fenec, 17 
per cent of post rail, 12 per cent of board, and only 4 per cent of per- 
manent stone wall. The returns embrace 156,377,721 rods of fence, en- 
closing 16,374,641 acres, at a cost of $179,834,494, or at the rate of 955 
rods to each 100 acres. Each dollar's worth of live-stock requires one dol- 
lar’s worth of fence to keep it in bounds. 


Powerrur Ексімев.--Іп the United States stcamer Wampanong, 
possibly the fastest steamer afloat, are a pair of “ hundred inch ” engines, 
each of which is said to be six times as powerful as the great Corliss 
engine, whieh was one of the mechanical wonders of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. These engines were built about fourtcen years ago together 
with six others, one pair of which, built at a cost of $250,000, has never 
been placed in a vessel, but still lies at the Washington navy-yard. 


CHEMICAL PROCESS FOR COVERING ZINC WITH THE MOST BRILLIANT- 
LY-COLORED COATINGS. — The articles of zine are first brightened b 
vigorous scouring with quartz sand, moistened with dilute muriatie acid, 
putting them quiekly in water and then wiping dry most carefully with 
white blotting-paper. To insure suecess, however, it is necessary to em- 
ploy zinc as free as possible from lead, and to have it bright like a mirror. 
When these conditions are fulfilled, the metal may be coated with а va- 
riety of most beantiful eolors by immersion in a solution of alkaline tar- 
trate of copper for a shorter or longer interval of time, depending on the 
color that is desired. ‘The solution is made by dissolving three parts of 
air-dried tartrate of copper in caustic soda lye containing four parts of 
hydrate of soda to forty-eight parts of water. If the zine is dipped in that 
liquid at a temperature of 10° C. (=50° Fahr.), it appears violet after two 
minutes, takes a splendid dark-brown in three minutes, changes to green 
in fonr and a half, to golden-yellow in six and a half, and to purple in 
eight and a half minutes. If the liquid be employed at another tempera- 
tnre than that given above, the appearance of the different colors will 
also vary in other short periods of time. If the zine he left longer than 
eight and a half miuutes in the copper liquid at 10? C., the last-mentioned 
purple color disappears, being replaced one or another of the preceding 
hues, depending on the time; but then they are never of the same bril- 
liancy, and will continually diminish, until after some days’ immersion the 
zinc is covered with a miscolored suboxide of copper. For this reason the 
articles are removed from the bath as soon as the desired color is fairly 
developed, and rinsed immediately in water. After careful drying, the 
metal may be coated with a good varnish, to make the colors more dnra- 
ble. — Engineering and Mining Journal. 


WHAT BECOMES OF TIIE GRAVESTONES. — The correspondent of the 
Sheffield Independent says it has often been regarded as a mystery what 
becomes of all the pins that are manufactured, but it has puzzled him 
scarcely less to know what becomes of all the gravestones erected during 
past years over the remains of departed relatives. Recently he came upon 
a elcw likely to solve the mystery. He was in a remote Derbyshire vil- 
lage which has an old church and a very well tilled churchyard. The late 
rector was both squire and parson, and as squire he owned some farıns. 
What did he pave his farmyards and farm buildings with? With grave- 
stones; and so little was he ashamed of the process, that the stones were 
laid with the inscriptions upwards, telling their own tale. Take another 
example. A somewhat famous Derhyshire church, lying about seven miles 
eastward from Chesterfield, has lately been undergoing the process usually 
known as “réstoration;” that is to say, things have been pretty well 
knocked about. The work is now approaching completion. Indeed, the 
workmen are engaged in laying down the floor. ‘The aisles are being 
paved with stone obtained, you say, from some quarry famous for its flag- 
stones? Not at all. There is an illegitimate quarry nearer at hand with 
stones already worked. The ehurehyard is being resorted to, and grave- 
pea, are pulled down, ent into convenient sizes, and laid down in the 
aisles. 


Мтонетет’з Тома. — The monument to Michelet will soon be erected, 
about $8,000 having been subscribed for the purpose. It will represent 
the historian lying on his tomb. ‘The Muse of Ilistory, rising to Heaven, 
writes on the stone, “ History is a Resurrection." From the pedestal of 
the monument is to spring the fountain which is to keep ever fresh the 
flowers with which Michelet asked his tomb to be covered. 


THE Lancest Casx.— The largest cask in the world is that at König- 
stein, which was finished in 1725 after three years’ work. This cask, as 
-soon as finished, was filled with 6,000 quintals of good Meissen wine, which 
сові £6,000 sterling. It contains 649 hogsheads more than the famous tun 
of Meidelberg. The top is railed in, and affords room sufficient for fifteen 
or twenty persons to stand. 


A MONUMENT то VICTOR EMMANUEL. — King Humbert has set apart 
$200,000 ont of the income of his civil list towards the monument to his 
| father te be raised in Turin. 
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Тик scheme of Dr. В. Р. Dyrenfurth for a National Poly- 
technic School, as recommended in the speech of the Hon. Henry 
Blair, of New Hampshire. in the House of Representatives, on 
the 13th of June, contemplates the establishment of a great cen- 
tral institution of instruction in science and the useful arts, sup- 
ported by the surplus income of the Patent Office, which amounts 
to $100,000 annually. The accumulation of this nnappropriated 
balance during many years now amounts, we are informed, to a 
fund of $1,200,000. It seems proper that this considerable fund 
and income should be applied in some way to benefit the na- 
tional spirit of useful invention, whether by promoting scientific 
investigation or by feeding and enriching the sources of the in- 
dustrial arts through processes of education. The plan in ques- 
tion was submitted in the last days of the session without any 
expectation of immediate action, but with the intention of awak- 
ening profitable discussion of the subject. It provides for schools 
of mathematics, of civil and mining engineering, of machinery, 
architecture, chemistry, agriculture, and forestry, with a Board 
of Regents, composed of the Vice-President of the United States, 
who is to be the chief executive officer, of the Secretary of the 
Interior, who is to be ex-officio Director, of the Commissioner of 
Patents, and of six members each of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. It is proposed that each of the eight schools 
shall have a principal, that the students shall be appointed in the 
game manner as are those of the Military and Naval Academies, 
that they sball pay $250 per annum for tuition, board, and lodg- 
ing, with certain fees for practice in the laboratory, cte., shall 
wear а uniform and be subject to such discipline as shall most 
effectnally increase tbe efficiency and maintain the authority of 
the school. 


Іх behalf of this scheme it is claimed that it contemplates no 
expense to the national treasury ; that it will be free from polit- 
ical influences; that, by the equal territorial distribution of poly- 
technic graduates, it will fairly diffuse the benefits of scientific 
education; that these graduates will stimulate healthy enterprise 
and useful invention, and afford a sound basis for the advance- 
ment of all the practical arts of civilization; that the proposed 
school will enjoy the advantage of proximity to examples of 
the best mechanical inventions in the model rooms of the Patent 
Осе; that, by the method of appointing its pnpils, it will not 
interfere with existing institutions; and that, by the nominal cost 
of their instruction, it will open the benefits of scientific train- 
ing to many who are now practically excluded from them. 


As yet this proposition has attracted but little public atten- 
tion, but it deserves to be fully discussed. Its merits are ob- 
vious enough; the greatest of them, perhaps, is, that it points 
out the fact of the existence of a great available fund eminently 
fit for the endowment of technical education, As for the espe- 
cial contrivances of Dr. Dyrenfurth, by which he would divert 
this newly-discovered treasure to its natural uses, we commend 
them to the careful consideration of our readers. As at pres- 
ent advised, we are not of those who consider the establishment 
of centralized institutions of instruction best adapted to our 


needs. Naturally the same arguments brought against a na- 
tional university must apply to a national school of science. ‘The 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the Military Academy at West 
Point are maintained for the education of officers in the public 
service. They occupy а place which no private or local institu- 
tions could possibly fill, and are necessarily based upon arbitrary 
standards of discipline, so that their graduates may conform to 
a type and hecome parts of an elaborate machine, the efficiency 
of which largely depends upon the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the system. The object of а polytechnic school, or a 
school of technology, on the other hand, is to develop individ- 
ual and independent minds for the various uses of civil life; the 
primary aim is through the individaal to improve the arts of 
civilization. To this eud bumerons technical schools have been 
provided in various parts of the country, each of them requir- 
ing, for the perfection of its use, more complete apparatus of 
every kind, a larger and better paid body of instructors, larger 
loan funds, more numerous scholarships, and, in short, a more 
ample endowment than any of them at present enjoy. These 
institutions are distributed according to the enterprise and needs 
of the commonwealths, and to meet natural demands. It would 
seem, therefore, that the large surplus funds of such ап institution 
as the Patent Office wonld be more nsefully and economically 
applied by distribution, under proper restrictions, among these 
various naturally established nuclei, than by adding yet another 
nncleus, and one which, from the nature of the case, must be 
subjected, like the present national schools of the military arts, 
to the annual chances of imperfect and meddlesome legislation. 
Let us, however, thank Dr. Dyrenfurth for drawing our atten- 
tion to these unexpected national resources, and let us hope that 
his ingenious scheme may in the end result, by whatever means, 
in giving to technical education in this country tbe most effec- 
tive aud the most judicious assistance. 


We desire to give our readers the benefit of an invention in 
architectural practice which, while it may possibly suggest to the 
more energetic members of the profession the existence of new 
and untried fields of remunerative if not honorable employment, 
may also admonish them that such fields, however promising, 
are sometimes fertile only in brambles. ‘The erection of a new 
county jail has for some time been contemplated by the Board 
ot Supervisors of the city of Brooklyn. Most of the profession, 
even in these hard times, would content themselves with await- 
ing at the Board-room doors until the assembled wisdom within 
should have finally determined to build the jail, when the usual 
professional swoop and scramble for the spoils would have been 
witnessed; but Mr. Wm. A. Mundell with superior enterprise, 
volunteered to assist the Board by laying before them a full set 
of plans for the building in question, which plans of course were 
not to be paid for if the scheme of building came to naught. 
The Board, being human, could not but assent to a proposition 
so easy as this and accompanied with such a saving clause, and 
the plans in due time were unrolled upon the table before them. 
The real building, however, is apparently not foreshadowed by 
these drawings and a full fledged claim forthwith comes into ex- 
istence, which on the Ist instant was laid before the Board in a 
motion to pay said Mundell the sum of $4,500 “ out of the un- 
expended balance of the out-door relief account,” for his plans 
and specifications for the new jail, as payment in full for his ser- 
vices, he to deliver all such plans and specifications to the clerk 
of the Board and to agree, if at any time it should be desired to 
begin the erection of a new jail, that he should superintend the 
work for the sum of two and one half per cent on the cost 
thereof. It is to be supposed that Mr. Mundell, for the sake of 
the public interests involved, was willing to sacrifice himself in 
this manner, for the motion was adopted by the Board and the 
architect departed with a feeling that he had by his clever pro- 
fessional management benefited himself, if not the county. Ви 
the next day the Taxpayers’ Association obtained from the city 
court an injunction forbidding the payment or the receiving of 
the check for $4,500 for the services in question, and now Mr. 
Mundell has only his plans and the sympathy of his friends in 
the majority of the Board with which to console himself. 


ALTHOUGH, apparently, the testimony before the Potter com- 
mittee has so far failed to meet the expectations of its friends, 
it certainly has succecded in opening to vublie view some of the 
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eurious hidden machinery of polities, iu showing how widely ex- 
tended are its wires and in what odd places the party-puppets 
jump. The latest exhibition of this kind oecurred in the De- 
partment of Architecture, where it might he supposed those 
enly who could manage a T-square or superintend a piece of 
mechanical work would find place. One Mr. Dennis was lately 
compelled to narrate before the committee his adventures in 
search of an office in reward for certain alleged political services 
in Florida. It appears that he aspired first to be an auditor in 
the Treasury Department, then to be a special agent, and then 
to be custodian of plates and dies, but, failing in these efforts, he 
finally applied for and obtained a place in the Department of 
Architecture, where, although, аз he confessed, he knew nothing 
of architeeture and of course had passed no examination, he dis- 
covered a congenial fuuetion for drawing pay without any equiv- 
alent of service; so that when he asked for a leave of absence 
of three or four months to go to Massaehnsetts, he was enabled 
to say to the Assistant Secretary of the ‘Treasury that he “ was 
put on there to draw pay,” and would not lose his “eapacity to 
do so” if he went away. We regret to say, for the credit of 
the Administration and notwithstanding its pledges of civil ser- 
vice reform, that, according to his testimony, he got his leave 
and drew his pay regularly at the rate of six or seven dollars a 
day. We are much exercised to know with what show of ос- 
eupation the Supervising Architeet supplies those who hold these 
decorative positions in his Department, Arehiteeture is said to 
be the reconciliation of the useful with the beautiful. Is this 
reconciliation exemplified in the government oflice, and do the 
working draughtsmen there manage to maintain a symmetrical 
and entirely operative union with their purely ornamental eom- 
rades? An explanation in his next annual report how in areh- 
itecture “they also serve who only stand and wait,” may afford 
some useful hints te the profession and would be thankfully re- 
ceived. 


A COMMISSION, appointed by the erown in England, to inves- 
tigate the eopyright laws, and to suggest new enactments by 
which the rights of the public and of authors, publishers, paiut- 
ers, seulptors, architeets, and of all intelleetual producers, should 
be more distinctly defined and more properly adjusted, has just 
made its report. After an elaborate investigation, the commis- 
sion concludes, as regards painters, that, in the absence of a writ- 
ten agreement to the contrary, the eopyright in a picture should 
belong to the pureliaser, or the person for whom it is painted, 
and should follow the ownership of a picture, without, however, 
prejudi-ing the right of the artist to make such use of his pre- 
liminary studies and sketches for such pieture as shall result in 
works which are not direct imitations or replicas of it. Mr. 
Charles Barry, on behalf of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, appeared before the commission, and claimed that 
architects were subjected to great injustice and injury by the 
absence of a copyright which should protect their designs and 
prevent their use by other persons than the authors for building 
purposes. Пе suggested that the right to reproduee a building, 
whether in whole or in part, or on a different seale, or for other 
persons than the original client, should be reserved to the archi- 
tect for twenty years from the date of erection, or from the sale 
of the design. The commission, however, considered it imprae- 
ticable to reserve this right to the architects to reproduee build- 
ings, but recommended that property in architectural designs 
should he protected as drawings, “so that they may not be 
copied on paper." 


Ir follows from this apparently that, in the judgment of the 
commissioners, among whom, by the by, there was neither a 
painter nor an architect, the execution of a design in a building 
is practically, on Ше part of the architect, a surrender of all 
right to it in the future to the publie; it becomes common prop- 
erty as a work of art, and may be imitated to any extent by 
any builder, just, indeed, as he himself eonseiously or uneon- 
seiously, in whole or in part, has imitated, or, at least, has been 
influeueed by the works of his predecessors or contemporaries. 
This is certainly a reasonable condition. If it were practicable 
to reserve to the architeet for twenty years the exclusive right 
to reproduce his buildings, in whole or in part, as proposed by 
the representative of the British Institute, the law, as it seems 
10 us, would operate direetly to cheek the natural advaneement 
of the art, and the free development of style, and introduce into 
design a deleterious element of agressive personality, a sort of 
patent system, entirely inconsistent with healthy artistie work. 


It would be the business of every architect to strive mainly for 
individuality or originality of expression in his work, and stu- 
diously to avoid, so far as he could, any appearance of copying, 
or of being influenced by the works of his brethren, — certainly 
the lowest motive which cau aetuate the artist in the process of 
designing, and опе which would make modern architecture even, 
more self-conscious and affected than it is. "То place any such 
arbitrary cheek upon the laudable tendeney to imitate a good 
work of architecture or to copy the good points thereof, as is 
proposed by the Institute, would be a direet interference with a 
natural law of progress. Architecture ean live and grow only 
in a generous atmosphere. The enforcement of such patent 
rights, if enforcement were possible, would stifle the art and 
style would disappear in a generation. 


PREMIUMS IN COMPETITIONS. 


Тив invitation issued by the Government for a competition 
for the restoration of the Patent Office calls to mind a usage of 
competitions, which is at the same time one of the most univer- 
sal and one of the least reasonable of them all, — we mean 
the habit of offering graduated premiums for competitive de- 
signs. It is, perhaps, not one of the vital points in the manage- 
ment of competitions, yet it seems as if building committees 
or even architeets scarce ever imagined a competition without 
attaching to it this perverse notion, — for such it appears to us, 
yet it has nothing better than habit to recommend it, and many 
things to discredit it. It is probably a survival of the eustom of 
giving a first, second, and third prize and so on, in publie games, 
or sehool examinations, natural enough, but is transferred to a 
rivalry in which any gradation among the unsueeessful compet- 
itors is as mueh out of place as it would be among the disap- 
pointed suitors for the hand of a princess. In the present case 
there is no reason to complain of the aetion of the Government 
which, having at its command only the six hundred dollars al- 
lowed for the purpose by Congress; followed the usual custom 
by offering it in three prizes, of three hundred, two hundred, 
and one hundred dollars, aud then, when the architects pro- 
tested that the prizes were too small, did what it could to make 
the stake more valuable by rolling them into one. It is the 
prevailing eustom that із at fault, аз we think, simply because 
the matter has never been sufficiently considered to set it right, 
and for this architects are as responsible as anybody. 

The objection to a graduation of premiums is, that it gives a 
wrong turn to competitions, and, while it does not advanee 
their legitimate end, it aggravates their peculiar evils. The 
purpose of all competitions is, to get the best choice of designs 
for partienlar works. ‘The inducements to architects are, first, 
the hope of getting work to do, and second, a greater or less 
opportunity to make known their names and capabilities. ‘The 
disadvantages of them—and they are so serious that a great 
many thoughtful architects condemn eompetitions altogether 
because of them — are, that they demand a great amount of 
unrecompensed labor; that they are apt to be decided by in- 
competent persons or committees, and therefore not according 
to the real merits of the designs; that therefere they are as 
much a matter of chance as a lottery; that they allure architeets 
by an excitement like that of gambling, and lead to a great 
amount of trickery, partizanship, ill-feeling, and reerimination. 
It із important, if competitions are to continue, that they should 
seeure their object as direetly and with as little of these disad- 
vantages as possible. 

Now the one prize in any competition, the only thing that 
to an architeet of assured position is worth the effort of compet- 
ing, is the execution of the work itself. There are also the 
advantages, to those whose position is not yet assured, of the 
opportunity to attraet attention and to make their names known 
by even an unaccepted design. The premiums offered are 
never, unless in very extraordinary eases, an equivalent for the 
work that is rendered by the competitors. It is desirable that 
committees should be disabused of the idea that they offer any 
thing, exeept the work they have to give, which is an equivalent 
for the labor they demand. No architeet in successful practice 
would think of giving designs for the premiums which are or- 
dinarily offered in competitions were it not for the chance of 
getting the work for which he competes. The nominal honor 
of being classed as second or third or fourth in a general com- 
petition may naturally appeal to school children, but is worth- 
less to professional men who respect their own position. That 
а committee, after having obtained what they want and selected 
a design, should go on to assign an order of merit to the archi- 
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tects whom they have decided not to employ, is at least gratui- 
tous; if, as is almost always the case, they are technically unin- 
formed, it would be considered an unwarrantable assumption if 
it were not sanctioned by habit. As a matter of fact the classi- 
fication of premiums does not command the respect of competi- 
tors. The only effect of it is to add a little excitement Бу the 
chance of one’s getting a little better premium than some one 
else, which, as far as it goes, is simply unwholesome. Neither 
the rather childish gratification of being rated above the next 
competitor by a doubtful authority, nor the pecuniary advantage 
of having one's small remuneration increased at the expense of 
his fellow’s, is a worthy object of professional ambition. 

What, then, is the use of the premiums? An ideal competition 
would give the work to the best man and pay the rest, all alike, 
a fair remuneration for their labor. This is sometimes at- 
tempted in restricted competitions, but аз a general rnle it is not 
to be looked for. ‘The uext best thing is, while securing what 
is thought the best design, to demand as little unremnnerated 
labor as possible, that is, to pay for as much of it as possible. 
Since there is a regular and uniform fee for architectural work, 
it may be assumed that the work of the competitors should be 
paid alike. Whatever money is afforded in premiums might 
therefore be fairly divided in equal shares among the unsuccess- 
ful competitors, the successful one being employed in the ordi- 
nary way. But this would іп most cases make the sums ridic- 
ulously disproportionate to the work done, and so small as to һе 
hardly worth having. Competitors would prefer the chances of 
a substantial fee to the certainty of a trivial one. The other 
alternative, then, is to divide the whole amount into equal shares 
large enough to bear some proportion to the work submitted, 
and if possible to at least preveut those who receive them from 
being out of pocket by the competition. The adjustment of 
these sums would be a matter for judgment in each case. They 
might be assigned by lot among the disappointed ones, but no 
one would object to a committee’s natural desire to award them, 
with this limitation, to the designs they preferred. An equal 
division of preminms seems to us to be the only one which does 
not belie the true idea of a professional competition: to adopt 
it would be at least to lessen the aleatory element which is the 
bane of all honest competitions. 

From the point of view of acommitteeman we should say that 
equal premiums were much to be commended. Few judicial 
positions are more difficult and more thankless than his. By 
undertaking to decide competitions at all he too often exposes 
himself to solicitation and recrimination, as well as to error. Пе 
cannot avoid the responsibility of choosing a design, nor can he 
hope to secure good competitors without premiums; but he 
would do well to spare himself extra labor and responsibility. 
It is no part of his duty to assign rank to disappointed compet- 
itors, and any graduation of premiums is to him an added risk. 
He mnst take the risk of selection; but to assume in addition 
that of classification is simply to invite superfluous opportuui- 
ties of blundering and of exciting ill-will. 

It is the care of architects in this as in other ‘things, to en- 
conrage right views of their professional relations. They may 
properly let it be understood that, if they compete, their com- 
petitions are for practice and not for precedence. They want 
first the natural prizes of their profession, — work to do, and a 
reasonable recognition of it, —and then to throw away as little 
unrecompensed labor as possible. і 


MODERN PLUMBING. У. 
WASH-BASINS. 


To take пр now the particular forms of plumbing apparatus, we 
will begin with that most universally used, the most delightful when 
elean and sweet, and the most dangerous when foul or improperly put 
in, — the set wash-bowl. 

Perhaps this is the distinctive luxury of the Northern States in 
the way of household appliances. There are thousands of modest 
dwellings, destitute of any other plumbing work, which display their 
one set basin, either in the best chamber, or, not unfrequently, in the 
parlor, for greater effect upon visitors; and Americans generally of 
all elasses take great pleasure in marble slabs and running water. 
There is something touching in this universal love of cleanliness to 
those who have learned how heavy is the price at which it is grati- 
fied; but it can no longer be denied that plumbing work in living or 
sleeping rooms, especially cheap plumbing work, in the majority of 
eases, contributes toward shortening tbe lives, or at least diminish- 
ing the health and happiness of the occupants. 

As set wash-basins, from being usually plaeed in or near sleeping 
rooms, are the source of more evils than any other plumbing s 
pliances, and as from the smallness of their traps these are peculiarly 


subject to siphonage, we will take occasion, in describing the differ- 
ent varieties of bowls, to explain the principles on which the system 
of waste-pipes within the walls of a house snould be arranged. The 
same principles apply also to the drainage of sinks, baths, or other 
apparatus, bnt as the evil effects of neglect of them will appear soon- 
est, and with the worst consequences, through the medium of the 
basins, it will be well to enforee them thus early and in this connet- 
tion. 

Our ordinary wash-howl apparatus eonsists of а marbled earthen- 
ware bowl, fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen inches in outside diameter, 
with a brass socket and strainer cemented into the bottom, secured 
beneath a marble slab by three clamps, and the joint filled with 
plaster of Paris. The waste-pipe, usually one and a quarter or one and 
а half inch, is secured to the outlet of the socket by a brass coup- 
ling, and the upper part of the bowl is pierced with ten or twelve small 
holes, opening into a short earthenware tube or * horn °’ attached 
to the bowl, whieh is inserted into a lead pipe communicating with 
the waste pipe below, and this joint is filled with putty. This serves 
as an overflow. Hot and cold water cocks are fixed into the mar- 
ble by a screw passing through it and a nut below, and the lower 
part of the screw, when the cocks are fixed, is furnished with a 
coupling for the attachment of the lead supply pipes. 

To hold the water in the bowl there is a plug of earthenware, brass, 
or rubber, as the case may be, fitting the socket, and a chain to pull 
it up, fastened to a chain-stay bolted down to the marble. АП the 
visible metal is silver or nickel plated. The supply pipes are gener- 
ally one half inch, and the cocks three eighths or one half inch. 
The stoneware or brass plug is perhaps more durable than rubber, 
and to save annoyance should be attached by a safety chain, each 
link of which is in one piece, so that it cannot be separated except 
by a force suflicient to tear asunder the metal. 

A tittle beneath the bowl the waste and overflow pipes join, and 
run together to the S-trap, which is apt to be inconveniently placed 
under the floor. ‘Phe trap, in the old practice. was often larger than 
the waste-pipe, but is now made of the same, or even smaller, diam- 
eter. 

The defects of this arrangement are many and great. Referring 
to Fig. 1, it із evi m 
dent that any sewer- 
gas which returns 
past the trap will 
enter the room іш», 
mediately, if not 
through the waste, 
which may be 
stopped by the plug, 
through the overtlow, 
which remains al- 
ways open; and it is 
certain that an 5- 
trap without ventila- 
tion, which not one 
in а thonsand has, 
is very permeable to 
the vapors of the 
drain. Even if the 
S-trap remained full 
of water, the pres- Fig. 1. 
sure of gas in the soil-pipe, which occurs if the pipe is not open at 
the top whenever the tide rises in the sewers, or a heavy rain 
fills them, or when hot water is ропте down, and in any soil-pipe, 
ventilated or not, if a considerable quantity of water is poured in 
at the top, will force a stream of bubbles throngh the trapping water; 
even without any pressure the vapor оп the drain side of the trap 
will be slowly transmitted through the water to diffuse itself in the 
room. But in practice an S-trap in an unventilated drain-pipe is 
rarely full of water, and in very many cases it never retains water 
enough to seal the outlet at all. An instructive experiment may be 
mule by cutting holes in an S-trap under an ordinary basin, and in- 
serting pieces of glass, making the joints water-tight. If the basin 
is partly filled with water, and the plug drawn, the water will be 
seen to descend to the trap, and after some bubbling the whole hod y 
passes around the bend, as if drawn by suction beyond. After a 
moment the sucking force relaxes, and we see a little water run back 
into the bend of the trap, more or less according to the length of the 
the waste-pipe or other circumstances, but rarely more than just 
enonch to touch the top of the bend, and very often not enough even 
for that, so that a free though perhaps narrow passage is left for air 
to pass from the drain to the overflow of the basin. Whether the 
шилд of water discharged is large or small, the result is about 
the same. 

Fig. 2 shows the theoretical condition of the water in an unven- 
tilated basin trap after discharge. Fig. 3 shows the actual con- 
dition under favorable circumstances, and Fig. 4 the actual condi- 
tion in a very great number of cases. 

If the air in the pipe beyond the trap should be rarefied by the 
passage of a large body of water down the soil-pipe, or by the low- 
ering of the total volume of water in the sewer, the trapping water, 
as soon as the difference of barometie pressure becomes suflicient to 
overcome its weight, will all vanish, as if by magic, leaving the trap 
dry. 
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This unsealing by rarefaetion of the air below, as well as by 
siphonage, and the forciag of the trap by pressure, may be pre- 
vented by ventilation of the trap; but ventilation will only hasten 
evaporation, which will soon unseal any ordinary water-trap, again 
leaving the way free for gas to enter the room. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
checked into the room, saturating the carpets and curtains so that 
no airing will restore their freshness. All city houses left vacant in 
the summer, and eountry houses left in the winter, should have the 
plugs or waste valves tightly closed, and paper pasted over all the 
overflows; and any basin, bath, or sink left unused should have water 
run through it at least onee a week, if it is not sealed up altogether. 
Some plumbers put a stop-cock on the waste-pipe, below the junction 
of the overtlow, to be shut off when the house or room is uninhab- 
ited. This is a thorough protection and easily applied. 

With so many eanses of failure, it is not surprising that there are 
few wash basins which do not sometimes form inlets for sewer gas. 

An evidence of the uncertainty of S-traps is found in the popu- 

larity of the Wellington wash-bow] _ 
(Fig. 5), which consists of an outer 5 re 
and inner shell, the lower edge of 
the outer shell projecting down- 
ward so as to dip below the sur- 
face of a cup filled with water, 
which overflows into the waste- 
pipe. The overflow of the basin 
takes place over the edve of the 
inner shell. Both the overflow and 
outlet are thus trapped by the 
slight dip of the outer shell into 
the enp-shaped head of the waste- 
pipe, and this fecble trap, which 
is not liable to be siphoned out, al- 
though it opposes little resistance 
to back pressure of gas, and is 
quickly unsealed by evaporation, is found in practice to be more 
reliable in keeping out the drain smells than the common S-trap, 
which in theory ought to be, and if ventilated would be, far more 
ellicient. 

There are other basins, which go mueh farther in their resistance 
to the evils of unventilated waste-pipes by substituting for the water- 
trap a brass plunger valve, which is ground to its seat in the month 
of the waste-pipe, closing it perfectly until raised by the hand. The 
weak point of apparatus of this class is the overflow, which is either 
carried down separately, defended only by a water-trap, or is man- 
aged by having the plunger hollow and open at the top, so that when 
the water level rises to the upper opening it runs over into the waste- 
pipe. The obvious effect of this is that the chamber in which the 
plunger works is filled with gas, which oozes eonstantly into tlie room 
around the stem of the valve, unless a good trap is plaeed below the 
basin. A far superior device has been lately introduced under the 
name of Boyle’s patent (Fig. 6), in 
which the waste is shut off by a brass 
piunger, as in other basins; but the 
plunger is made hollow, and of such 


dimensions that when the water rises in [2 
із 
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the bowl and in the valve chamber | 
which communicates freely with it to — ا‎ 
a certain height the displacement of the mi 
plunger is sulficient to float it пр from 
its seat, when the water escapes from E 
below. A chain attached to the top serves to raise the plunger 
when it is desired to empty the basin. he lower edge of the 
plunger dips into a channel managed around the top of the waste- 
pipe so аз to form a bell-trap of about an inch seal, and when the 
valve is raised there.is still a quarterof an inch seal to guard against 
stray puffs of returning vapor. E 

И the waste-pipe is furnished with a ventilating pipe leading from 
а point near the outlet of the bowl to the air, this basin leaves noth- 
ing to be desired; the brass plunger, closed at all points, is a perfect 
protection against returning gas, and no siphonage, vacuum, or evap- 
oration affeets its action, even if the house is deserted for years; and 
the bow] itself, with its valve ehamber in one piece of porcelain, and 
the trap which ean be opened and examined or cleaned by simply un- 
screwing a plate on top of the marble slab, form a very neat and 
compact apparatus. If the waste-pipe is long and unventilated, the 
action of the overflow in the basins, as now made, will be interfered 
with by the suction inevitably attending the diseharge of water down 
such a pipe, whieh will draw the floating plunger back to its seat 
for a few seconds at a time, and possibly allow the bowl to overflow. 

Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., devised a basin! in which the over. 
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flow was effectually proteeted by being furnished with a stopcock, 
worked by the same spindle as the supply eock, so that the over- 
flow was open only when the supply coek was also open. The waste 
was elosed by a valve, weighted so as to remain closed unless 
the lever was held up (Fig. 7). This 
was thorough work, but rather cum- 
brous, as overtlows had to be pro- 
vided for both hot and eold water to 
insure perfect action, and it was not 
always convenient to stand and hold 
up the waste-valve until the water had 
run out; and his later apparatus, in 
which the basin and eocks are not 
diffcrent from those eommonly used, 
but the trap below the junetion of 
waste and overflow is gnarded by a 
brass valve, scems much better adapted for general use. The trap, 
as shown in the figure in its latest form, consists of a water- 
sealed trap, provided with a cup-shaped, weighted valve, which is 
thrown up by the passage of fluids, and falls back into place after- 
wards, No returning gas ean pass the valve, which is only more 
tightly closed by the pressure, and any possible siphonage or evap- 
oration of the water in the trap will not impair the seal of the valve. 
The action of the overflow and waste is unaffected by any sue- 
tion or other action due to too great length of the waste-pipe; and 
to complete the list of good qualities of this apparatus, the two trap 
screws, one above and one below, permit easy and thorough clean- 
ing. 

“Among traps without a metallic < gate’’-valve, the rubber ball- 
trap most nearly approaches in efficiency that just described, and 
under ordinary circumstances may be quite equal to it. 

All these devices must, however, be regarded as palliatives, more 
or less efficient, of the evils arising from the radical defeet of want 
of ventilation in the drains. With drainsand waste-pipes thoroughly 
ventilated, the dangers against which such elaborate precantions 
must be taken cease to exist; with air-pipes below the traps, siphon- 
age becomes impossible; with soil-pipes open at each end, back 
pressure is no longer to Бе feared. The only risk to which the effi- 
ciency even of water-sealed traps is exposed is that of losing their 
seal by evaporation, while in an unveniilated system, although we 
can, by the use of valves, as we have seen, close our wash-basins 
against the entrance of sewer-gas, the foul air nevertheless re- 
mains in the pipes, at times under considerable pressure, ready to 
escape into the house through а leaky pipe or joint, or by the way 
of the sinks, bath-tubs, or other apparatus, whose traps cannot be, 
or have not yet been, guarded with the same successful care that has 
been bestowed upon basin traps. 

The partial ventilation of the soil-pipe by earrying it up through 
the roof of the full size, and leaving the end open, or putting on a 
ventilating cap, is now quite general, at least in city plumbing; but 
the opening at the bottom, necessary to perfect action, is almost un- 
known in this country, though common in England. И the pipe is 
open only at the top, its condition is like that of a Әсер well, filled 
with stagnant vapors, which are ready to dilfuse themselves through 
any opening. Under ordinary circumstances the gas will not accu- 
mulate pressure enough to force the traps; but sometimes, especially 
in city buildings, a volume of water discharged into the upper part of 
a soil-pipe will close the bore of the pipe, and descending, like a pis- 
ton, will compress the air between itself and the tight cesspool or 
water-trap at the bottom of the pipe, ко as to force all the connecting 
traps with violence, sometimes even throwing their contents out into 
the air. 

By admitting fresh air at the bottom of the soil-pipe all this is 
ebanged; a current is set up, the pipe acting as a chimney, so rapid 
that the air is only slightly tainted in passing, and compression by 
descending water is impossible. 

The admission of air at the foot of the pipe is effceted in Eng- 
land by arranging it to discharge a little above a grating, under 
whieh is a trapped receptacle communicating with the drain, but 
such an arrangement is impossible in our climate. Іп country houses 
ventilation may be obtained by allowing the drain to run directly to 
the cesspool, without the intervention of a trap; then by a grated 
opening in the cover of the cesspool air is admitted to the whole 
length of the pipe. Іп city houses it is better to trap the drain be- 
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Fig. 7. 


‘tween the house and the sewer, aud carry an air-pipe from within 


the trap, of the same size as the soil-pipe, up through the roof. 
This air-pipe is sometimes carried to the external atmosphere at the 
curb-stone, but this is objectionable. 

Besides the ventilation of the drains and soil-pipes, the siphoning 
of the traps must be prevented by carrying a good-sized pipe from 
eaeh trap, just beyond the bend, to the open air. These шау con- 
veniently be connected into a vertical pipe extending up through the 
roof, with open month. Every trap should have a vent-pipe, whether 
the soil-pipe is ventilated or not; with such vent, even an S-trap is 
as secure as any water-sealed trap can be; without one, even so good 
ап apparatus as Boyle’s valve works at a disadvantage, and the inde- 
pendent ventilation of the smaller waste-pipes is an important aux- 
iliary to that of the soil-pipe. 

With soil and waste pipes thus ventilated, we should have little to 
амы» Se eee 7 

1 See American Architect for February 9, 1818. 
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fear from foul air. Not only does the free access of air keep the 
traps in their highest efficiency, but in case of their failure by evap- 
oration the current in the soil-pipe will tend to draw in alr through the 
basins or sinks, instead of allowing vapor to escape, and even if, by 
reason of a considerable difference in temperature between the опі- 
side air and.that of the room, the contrary should take place, the 
oxidation and dilution of the gas will bave ргосееде во far as to 
deprive it of its worst qualities. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE RATUNAUS АТ ROTHENBURG. DRAWN BY МЕ. І. 8. IPSEN, 
ARCHITECT. 
FURNITURE FOR LIBRARY AND DINING ROOM, BY MR. EDWARD 
DEWSON, DESIGNER. 
BLOCK OF THREE HOUSES NEAR CINCINNATI, O. 
FORD, АКСПІТЕСТ. 


МВ. 8, HANNA- 


THE ENGLISH NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY.! 


No one who has given attention to the subject ean doubt that 
great advantage will result from the publie discussion which И. R. Н. 
has initiated; for, although it is not possible to devise any опе scheme 
of works or mode of supply applicable to the whole country, it is 
equally certain that it will be only by a perfect comprehension of 
the facts bearing upon the subject that any general aetion can be 
taken. 

To secure general action of any kind it is necessary that every one 
shonld be convinced, in the first instanee, that there exists at com- 
mand a superabundance of water for all present and future require- 
ments, even in the driest years, not by mere general statements, but 
by sufficient data to satisfy the most critical minds ; and, in the next, 
that it only requires appropriate legislative facilities and a proper 
presiding control to develop the special eapabilities of districts under 
their varying conditions, and to satisfy small villages and rural dis- 
tricts as well as towns and wealthy places. 

То realize the first consideration, it is desirable that the following 
data should be before the meeting: — 

1. The quantity of water falling upon the surface of England and 
Wales, in the shape of rain, — whieh is the source of all water sup- 
ply, — taking the total area to be 37,324,883 aeres, and the average 
annual rainfall to be thirty-two inches, is 27,019,632,000,000 gal- 
lons per year, which is equal to a supply of 723,904 gallons per 
acre. 

2. The present population of England and Wales (1878) may be 
taken to be 25,000,000 — almost exactly two persons to every three 
aeres of surface; and if this number be multiplied by 25, which 
may be taken to be the number of gallons required per person Гог 
all purposes, publie as well as private, the quantity of water at pres- 
ent wanted would amount to 625,000,000 of gallons per diem, ог 
228,125,000,000 per annum; and if we double this quamity for future 
requirements, and add to it the quantity of water consumed by farm 
stock, horses and other animals, and that whieh is lost by conver- 
sion into steam, the total quantity prospectively required for all pur- 
poses may be put ав 500,000,000,000 gallons per annum. This, it 
will be seen, is equal to one fifty-fourth part of the average rainfall. 

3 The minimum quantity of rain that has been known to fall on 
the surface of England and Wales in any year within the period dur- 
ing which there has been any systematic record of the rainfall may 
be taken to have been twenty-two inches, or about thirty-five and a 
half times the necessary provision; but inasinuch as a quantity ap- 
proaching three fourths of the rainfall (in dry years) is lost by 
evaporation as soon as it reaches the surface, there practically re- 
mains in such years only five and one half inches of water to шаш- 
tain the river systems. This minimum depth of rain, however, rep- 
resents about nine times the quantity of water required for all 
Ep when the present population of tbe country shall have 

een doubled, — say fifty years hence. 

4. The тахітит quantity of rain falling on the surface of the 
country may be taken to be as much above the average fall as the 
minimum is below it. At least forty inches of rain falls in the wet- 
test years, and then as much water runs to waste and canses үү 
in the shape of floods and freshets as equals the whole rainfall in 
the driest years. 

To realize the second consideration, the following physical and 
social facts should be recognized: — 

1. That rain falling on uncultivated surfaces, naturally impervious 
and for the most part so much elevated as to be beyond the perni- 
cious influence of human habitations and trade emanations, is the 
best of all waters for domestic supply, and is capable of storage to a 
very great extent as such. 

2, That all rivers and watereourses originate in springs issuing 
from the water-bearing strata, and are maintained by the rain as it 
is absorbed at their surfaces. These springs, as they issue from the 
surfaces, remain, with few exeeptions, as pure at the present Ише, 
and are as serviceable for potable use, — if their position were known 
and recorded, and their volume collected and stored, — аз when the 
country existed in its aboriginal condition. 

3. That the water-bearing strata which absorb, store, and eject, 


ТА paper presented to the late National Water Supply Congress by Mr. J. Bailey 
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"in the shape of springs, a considerable share of the rainfall, repre- 


sent at their outcrop the larger proportion of the surface of Eng- 
land and Wales. ‘The waters collected and stored in their subter- 
ranean depths are capable of affording to towns and villages singly, 
or in combination, throughout the breadth of their outcrops, a very 
large and cheap supply, if the condition of those subterranean waters 
were accurately known and tangibly recorded. 

4. That in wet years, when а large proportion of the rainfall is 
not absorbed, but passes at once off the surface to eollect in the val- 
leys on its way to the sea, there exists a capability of storing such 
surplus water, not for potable use, for which it is unfit, but for eom- 
pensating rivers and streams for the abstraction of pure water at 
their sources. 

5. That all our principal rivers, and the majority of the tributary 
watercourses which support them, as soon as they form a collected 
volume, become unfit for potable uses, owing to their position as the 
drains of valleys, whereby they must receive all liquids flowing off 
the surfaces within their water-sheds, let the conditions of such 
liquids be what they may. Although rivers and streams, if they 
are once contaminated with putrescible matters, cease to be ser- 
viecable for human consumption, they may be retained for use in 
trade and agriculture, and for the production of fish, if certain stand- 
ards of purity for liquids admissible into rivers were adopted and 
enforeed, such as were suggested by the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners. 

6. That no jurisdiction of rivers ean fully develop their capabil- 
ities that does not extend from their souree to the sea; and that in- 
asmuch as many springs which feed rivers rise at a great distance 
from their trunks, and flow by minor courses throngh private proper- 
ties, it follows that по eonservaney ean be perfect which does not 
extend beyond the main rivers and minor streams to the extreme 
water-shed that is tributary to them. All springs which maintain 
rivers and rise in private estates, and are thos made private prop- 
erty, shonld be guarded by conservaney as vigilantly as the river- 
courses themselves, on the ground that they eontribute to the general 
water supply of the country, and shonld be available for human eon- 
sumption at their source before pollution. Many of the streams fed 
by tbese springs, and by the water of nnder-drainage, being polluted 
by mixture with the off-flowing water from cultivated surfaces, may 
be restored to a safe condition by filtration through natural soil, and 
thereby rendered fit for human consumption, where waters from un- 
cultivated surfaecs, or from springs, or from subterranean water-beds 
eannot be directly obtained. 

7. That Parliamentary powers are frequently sought, and ocea- 
sionally obtained, enabling large and wealthy communities to obtain 
supplies of water from distant river-basins, irrespective of local and 
prospective demands, before the capabilities of the basins within 
which such wealthy and large towns exist have been exhansted, al- 
though the committees granting these powers are incompetent in 
themselves to appreciate the diflicult questions involved in the water 
economy of a country, the population of which has donbled itself 
within the last fifty years, without any means of extending its super- 
ficial area, or of increasing the rain falling upon it. 

As it is the wish of H. Ц. H. the Prinee of Wales to ascertain 
“how far the great resourees of the kingdom might, by some large 
and comprehensive scheme of a national character, adapted to the 
various specialities and wants of distriets, be turned to account for 
the advantage of the general body of the nation at large,” I desire 
to express my conviction that if by the term “large and comprehen- 
sive scheme of a national character ” it is suggested that one scheme 
of works or one mode of supply ean be devised whieh sMall be ap- 
plicable to the whole country, 1 am not of opinion that sueh an ob- 
ject is practicable. ‘The great difference that exists in the rainfall 
as a source of supply, the diversity of surface, the variety of soil 
upon which the rain falls, and the irregular denseness or sparseness 
of population in proportion to space forbid the realization of such 
an idea. 

1 аш, nevertheless, perfectly convineed that if there existed (1) a 
proper conservancy of rivers extending over the whole area of their 
basins, (2) an exact knowledge of the hydro-geological conditions of 
each river-basin, and (3) legal facilities for dealing with the water 
rising up witbin, and flowing through, and existing under private 
properties, there would not be a single village in the country but 
might be abundantly supplied with pure water. 

‘To render river conservancics competent to exercise that control 
over river systems which would preserve riparian and private rights, 
while securing to the public the enjoyment of the chief element of 
health, — pure water, — the first step to be taken should bu the col- 
lection of all existing information bearing upon the surface and sub- 
terranean waters within each river-basin, prepared on such a form as 
to be immediately available and capable of enlargement as fresh in- 
formation may be obtained. At present there is uo reliable record 
of such data within the reach of either local authorities or engineers, 
although a mass of information exists in a scattered and very costl 
form, in the Ordnance and Geological Survey Departments, "d 
might afford data whereby neglected springs and subterranean waters 
might be turned to account. Were this information obtainable in an 
authoritative shape, the indisposition of the owners of landed estates 
to place at the service of sanitary authorities the sources of supply 
which they possess by territorial right would cease to operate as in- 
juriously as it now does, 
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Numberless examples of what may be done in the way of water 
economy, by the use of wheels, turbines, rams, and pumps, and in 
the way of storage, for village supply, are to be found scattered over 
the whole face of the country. If these instances, instead of being 
disregarded, or only eursorily mentioned in Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, were carefully examined and described in a popular bnt prac- 
tieal form, the serious want of water experienced in villages and 
rural districts, which induced Н. В. H. the Prinee of Wales to come 
to their rescue, would vanish in a great majority of cases; though 50 
long as permissive laws stand in the place of compulsory laws in a 
matter of such vital consequence to every one as pure water, and 
Boards of Guardians are the judges бі the time and course of action, 
so long will the present state of things exist. А 

During the last session **The Limited Owners Reservoirs and 
Water Supply Further Facilities Act, 1877)” was passed, enabling 
land-owners to construct works of water-supply on their own estates, 
after having entered into a contract with any neighboring sanitary 
authority, to supply the inhabitants of their district with water, to 
borrow шопеу for the purpose, and, with the approval of the Inclos- 
ure Commissioners, to charge their estates with the amount bor- 
rowed. Two conditions are imposed: first, that the amount Бог- 
rowed, should be repaid by instalments extending over a limited 
period of years; and, second, that the income to be derived from the 
sanitary authority for water should be snflicient to satisfy the Com- 
missioners that the reversionary interests in the estates charged will 
be benefited by the transaetiou. If the powers of this Aet were ju- 
diciously administered, they would work most advantageonsly to the 
country. So comprehensive are its provisions that a laud-owner can 
not only eonstrnet reservoirs, or erect dams, for the storage of water, 
but he may utilize springs issuing from tbe surface, or he may sink 
wells into a water-bearing stratum, and, having secured a sufficient 
quantity, eonduet it by proper service mains, in connection with 
suitable appliances, to any inhabited distriet within reach. 

In the present. session of Parliament, ** a Bill to amend the Publie 
Health Act, 1875, so far as relates to the supply of water," has 
passed throngh committee. Its object is, primarily, to compel the 
owners of small dwellings in rural districts to provide water where 
it does not exist Є within a reasonable distance; ” and, secondly, to 
facilitate the acquisition of a district supply where it is shown that 
a general provision would be more economical than separate arrange- 
ments. To those who are intimately acquainted with the couditions 
and influences which govern rural districts, and know that the own- 
ers of cottages in villages are generally persons of small means, with 
very limited belief in sanitary benetits, while the members of the 
Board of Gnardians, who are to order the water to be supplied, are 
themselves, for the most part, the employers of the laborers who oe- 
eupy those cottages to be supplied, and who will, therefore, have to 
pay for the water in one way if not in another, this bill docs not 
promise much. It is believed that the want of proper dwellings for 
rural laborers, and the absence of all profit from cottage-builuing, are 
dificulties in themselves, which should be overcome before it is 
legally declared that the cost of providing water to cottages in a vil- 
lage shonkl be borne by the owners of those cottages rather than by 
the village community as a Бойу. 


IRON AS A BUILDING MATERIAL. 


UsixG a popular formula of speech, it is often said that iron is 
the material of the future. The faney of the philosophic builder is 
supposed to run over a hundred instances in which the more com- 
monplace enbstances used in construction are found wanting, Vis- 
ions of what might have been if ingenuity had not been hampered 
in its enterprise by the conditions attaching to mere stone and briek, 
timber and boards, are supposed to overwhelm his mind. Пе finds 
rest in the contemplation of the Crystal Palace, the St. Paneras 
roof, the Britannia Bridge, the Vienna dume; perhaps the Great 
Eastern, the Devastation, and the Thunderer. +: Ah, well," he re- 
fleets, Є iron is the material of the future ; the time will come, al- 
though І shall not live to see it, when a gentleman will ran his iron 
house down to his place in the country by rail in Auzust, and up 
again to the Belgravia of the day in February ; when balloons of 
No. 40 or 50 gange sleet will travel daily between London and New 
York ; and when a new St. Albert’s Cathedral, in a central situation 
at Wimbledon, will be built of Professor Barff's best black osi- 
dized." Professor Barry, for instance, of the Royal Academy, who 
officially might not have been expected to luck so far ahead, is 
amongst others as enthusiastie upon this point as could be desired. 
The architecture of the world in the future ean scarcely fail, he 
says, to be modified by our scientifie knowledge of iron, which as a 
building material has been almost discovered by the present genera- 
tion. From the Egyptians — to whom it is, of conrse, impossible 
not to allude — we have no doubt inch to learn; from the Greeks 
also. But had the Romans known as much abont iron as we do they 
wonld bave been able to teach us something. The medieval build- 
ers also would not have clung to their primitive areuation if they 
had known about iron. In the present day architects are too eon- 
siderate of the past; if they would but consent to let. engineers help 
them in constrnetion in exchange for similar assistance in decora- 
tion, — in short, iron would then become the material of the future. 

The Conference of Architects, which was held last week, seems to 
have dealt with iron, if nothing else, seriously, Professor Barff ex- 


plained his system of creating upon the surface of this metal —as 
the weather does upon certain others, such as lead and zine — а pre- 
servative oxide. Under the presidency of Mr. George Godwin a 
variety of fireproof inventors discoursed to each other upon the pro- 
tection of iron from its inevitable destruction in great fires. Mr. 
Barlow, С. Е., described at another meeting the construction of an 
iron roof recently designed by him; and thereupon Mr. E. М. Barry 
wound up the whole with the thoughtful reflections we have quoted. 
If nothing comes of all this, it cannot be said that architects have 
not at least, and at last, taken the subject into consideration. 

But there are people of still more careful habits of thought who 
will shake their heads, and say that nothing сап come of it after all. 
Indeed, when Mr. Barlow, speaking incidentally of the great Tu- 
bular Bridge of Robert Stephenson, tells us of one thing being per- 
feetly clear, — that no such structure will ever be built again; and 
when Mr. Carroll, of ** unpraetica!, romantic Dublin,” tells us how 
he and an engineer companion, as they travelled along it, shook in 
their shoes with a great fear lest the wonder of the world should 
shake itself and all that was within it forthwith into eternity, by 
reason of the ‘tons upon tons’? of ruinous red rust shaken perpetu- 
ally from its dreadful Hanks, these authorities ave indicating pretty 
clearly that the scientific mind is already being rapidly disillusioned, 
and that before long there will be no one left to believe in the per- 
fectibility of iron buildings, unless it be such a one as a professor, 
whether of architecture or of chemistry, in the Royal Academy. 

It is by no means a paradox to say that nature does not undertake 
to supply man with building materials. Пе is permitted, no doubt, 
to hew stone from the rock, and to fell timber in the forest, and it 
must be acknowledged that these accidental products have gone very 
far indeed to serve the builder’s purposes; but the not unreasonable 
theory that the artificial objects of building must be taken to point to 
the use of correspondingly artificial materials is one that has in reality 
been exemplified from the most primitive ages, — in the invention, for 
instance, of such an odd thing as brickwork; and when we are led 
in modern times to try what can be done with iron, it is the self-same 
principle that is manifesting itself, — building is being driven by its 
own essential artificiality to seek artificial materials. In other words, 
reasoning upon the matter a priori if not otherwise, we are entitled 
to say that nature cannot be expected to provide to the architect and 
the engineer, more than to the machinist, anything beyond the crude 
components ont of which he shall make for himself such materials as 
shall best serve his ends. But however this may be, it is plain 
enough that in this respect the line must be drawn somewhere which 
shall divide the practicable from the impracticable; and it is, perhaps, 
more than probable just now that that line must be taken to exclude 
iron in а very great measure from the list of true — that is, permanent 
— building materials, ind to leave it almost entirely to mechanical 
engineering and other such manufacturing art as its more proper 
province, Such perfectly artificial materials, for instance, as brick, 
terra-cotta, artificial stone, eonerete, cements and plasters, lead, class, 
aint, and so on, answer the builder's artificial purpose admirably, 
There are, likewise, many appliances of building, akin to mechanical 
work, in which iron is almost as invaluable as it is tothe mechanieian 
generally. There are also certain incidents of building in which, for 
even structural features, iron comes to take the place of timber with 
excellent effect, as in columns and girders judiciously introduced. 
But here it would really seem as if we must stop forever; crude as 
natural stone may be, iron cannot take its place, and, fatal as may be 
the effect. upon timber of the dilapidation of centuries, the case of 
iron as a substitute is much more serious within much shorter periods 
of time. 

The employment of iron in ordinary building is to be fairly de- 
scribed as being altogether that of an equivalent for timber. ` The 
principles involved — those of the post and girder, the bent arch, the 
truss, and whatever else— are precisely those of timber-work, and a 
sheet-iron covering merely takes the place of boarding, Bolts and 
rivets represent screws and nails, and even the angle-iron has its 
prototype in the work of the joiner. he only advantages derived 
from the use of the metal are in respect of strength and lightness, 
Aouiplexity of seientifie design, and minute precision of calculation. 
Apart from these considerations, we might just as well even ndw be 
dependent exclusively upon our old-fashioned fir and oak, — old- 
fashioned, no donbt, bnt still as far as ever from being obsolete. 
Where, then, is the great drawback in the use of iron-work? Why 
is it that it has not during the last fifty years, since the invaluable 
article of poor Cort’s invention — rolled iron— has beeome so inti- 
mately available and so cheap, acquired an absolnte ascendeney over 
the timber-work which seems by its side so clumsy and unmanageable ? 
The answer may be given in a single word, — rust. Of all metals, 
perhaps this, the most useful in a thousand ways, is the worst to wear 
against the weather. Moisture in the simplest form is its deadliest 
enemy. Lead or zinc, for instance, as we have already hinted, when 
exposed to atmospherie action, beeomes coated with an oxide of 
itself, whieh renders paint useless as a preservative ; but iron, in 
forming its oxide in the same circumstances, develops a process of 
absolute disintegration, and falls rapidly to powder, and no preserva- 
tive process yet known will protect it. Common painting, it has to 
be borne in mind, is simply the act of attaching to the surface of any 
more perishable material a coatiug of carbonate of lead as a material 
less perishable and easily renewed. Not merely oil paint, however, 
but the application of a coating.of zinc, a much more scientific and 
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suevessful invention, is seareely of any permanent use in practice; 
and if we fail in protecting our iron-work from disastrous rust, we 
fail in making it really serviceable as a recognized building material. 
Not only the arehitect, but the engineer none the less, must acknowl- 
edge this; and when the architect is obliged to diseard iron in so 
great a measure, it becomes a question of time when the engineer 
also may have, however reluctantly, to regard it with universal 
anxiety. 

Supposing that the general surface of the iron may, by the judi- 
cious application of some specially adapted coating, and its freqnent 
renewal, be kept quite free from oxidation; this unfortunately does 
not he'p us, after all. It is the peculiarity of iron-work that it is 
never atrest. Jt expands and eontracts eonsiderably under ordinary 
changes of temperature. It vibrates still more considerably under 
ordinary pressures. If, therefore, we are obliged to put it together 
by means of such a process as riveting, —if, in other words, we have 
to make it up of small pieces pinned together, — then are these eon- 
siderations which at onee appear with reference to rust. A thou- 
sand joints offer aceess to the mieroscopie influence of atmospherie 
moisture in a thousand plaees. A thousand pins — call them by 
what name we please — are in one way or another constantly moving 
under strain, however minute their movement. Nor is this all; for, 
in the very aut of putting the work together at first, if any preserva- 
tive had been previously applied to the surfaces that are now brought 
into contact under the force of the smith’s hammer, it is only too 
раш that at the very weakest points of all the preservative has been 
abraded quite away, and the veriest nakedness of the metal exposed 
again to the most direct and rapid ereation of rust. Not only oil 
paint, but what is called the galvanized coating of zinc, is obviously 
immediately rubbed off whenever a rivet is hammered, or even a 
bolt tightened by a wrench. What makes the case still worse is the 
cireumstance that oxidation, when once begun, will insidiously con- 
tinue to progress even under the preservative coating. It is easy, 
then, to sce that, of all materials as yet employed in bnilding, iron 
is in practice the most ineapable of defence against a peculiarly dis- 
astrous decay produced by the most commonplace, most universal, 
most nnavoidable, and most insidious process of attack. The invisi- 
ble and motionless vapor of the air, which nourishes the world, is 
the inevitable and special destroyer of the mightiest substance manu- 
factured by the ingenuity of man. 

That these reflections are a serious eheck to the aspirations of 
building science it is needless to deny, but enough has been said to 
show even to the meanest eapaeity that, sofar as it has yet gone, iron 
is emphatically not the material of the future. — The Architect. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ELEVATED RAILWAY ACTUALLY DOES FOR STREET 
ARCHITECTURE. 


WIAT THE 


New YORK. 


Ir had been my pleasure, as it had been по donbt the agreeable 
occupation of many others as well, to take frequent strolls about the 
city, studying the buildings and finding amusement and profit in see- 
ing what had been accomplished, and gaining warning and wisdom 
by the failures of others. But now upon several important avenues 
of the city this experience is enjoyed only in reminiseence, for with 
the rise of the elevated roads the opportunity to do anything in the 
way of sight-seeing is entirely gone. Before the streets were strad- 
dled by these gridiron structures there was opportunity to see the 
eollection of buildings which make up the town, but now it is only 
by much саге in selection that one may find а vista, where up and 
down the thoronghfare the eye may wander along the lines of build- 
ings, and enjoy a panorama which ean only be met in the heart of 
а great ебу. Do you not believe it? Come with me, and let us 
work our way up town, under the shadow of this thing, which stands 
at once a monument ої American character and simplicity, shows 
with what а reckless disregard of eost New Yorkers set abont secur- 
ing their ends, and proves that their squandering is not all done dur- 
ing European trips. 

We are at the Battery, where, if the will only existed, the finest 
residence in the city might be seeured withont апу need of rapid 
transit. Turning into New Church Street, eut through at so great 
an expense but a few years ago, we find one end of the long iron 
ribbon. The street is dark and damp; not quite as dark as a tunnel, 
nor is it running with water, but it has not the bright, open sunniness 
that we have a right to expeet. The first few blocks are ordinary ware- 
houses and not much is lost when they are ent off from view. To our 
right is the great pile of the rear of the Adams Express Company’s 
Building, worth looking at, but lost to view forever. Trinity Church 
eomes next, and here the sacrileze of the road begins; not content 
with naking a Pandemonium of the neighborhood of the ehurch, they 
have cut off what was one of the best views of it. The seven-lighted 
chancel window, with the quatre-foil in the gable, and the elerestory 
and the rows of pinnaeles, bearing testimony to the honest, unam- 
bitious work of one of the first arehiteets New York ever had, all are 
gone; while the Withers addition to the chancel end of the church, 
which we have hardly yet had an opportunity of seeing, is, as it 
were, smothered in its birth. Its effect may be good, as its details 
are certainly carefully studied, but it is gridironed out of sight. 
Across the street a lowly structure, now a vile-smelling stable, bows 
its ancient head before the iron Moloch, and rcealls the poet Bry- 


ant’s natal year in the inscription over the door, “ The Episcopal 
Charity School, 1794.” Mr. В. M. Upjohn suffers no less than his 
father in having the Trinity schools eut off. То be sure, from Trin- 
ity Place the upper story and tower may be seen, but such disjointed 
views of a building are unsatisfactory, while the gargoyle heads at the 
tower corners look out as though to vomit their indignation upon the 
incubus below. St. Peter’s School, on the corner street, suffers with 
its neighbor, showing that the railway is no respeeter of creeds, as it 
surely is not of personal rights. The Liberty Street Police Station next 
is thrown into the shade, while the view of Liberty Street to the Mu- 
tual Insuranee elock is another of the past privileges. The Coal and 
Tron Exchange suffers with a station directly at its side. The angle 
view of the building is gone, but then one can walk Church Street, 
even though it be in partial darkness, without catching a glimpse of 
that meaningless pediment and pair of columns which make the main 
entrance of the building so pretentious. St. Paul’s Church, now 
the oldest ecclesiastical structure in the city, is not spared, and Ше 
view from Fulton Street across the old church-yard to the Wren- 
isle spire, is gone, with all its associations. At the northwest eor- 
ner of Vesey and Chureh Strects is an iron front worth the looking 
at if it could be taken in perspective; but now the only view is one 
in elevation, had with the penalty of an almost па И neck. 
The elassie front of St. Peter's Church, at Barelay and Chureh 
Streets, from the opposite junction of three thoroughfares, now shows 
only a few bases with bits of column attached. 

We will be honest in our observations, not shut our eyes to the 
good points of the road and note that at Park Place а providen- 
tially placed station hides in a measure the Tribune tower. But 
the road is leaving Church Street, and makes an ugly twist over the 
sidewalk at Murray Street; and it is noteworthy with what respeet- 
ful deference thus far even the busiest of those below avoid the 
chance of a erush, and give the iron horse the right of way below 
as he eertainly has it above. When he has passed on we resume 
our walk. College Place lying low the posts run high, and the 
groping is rather less strongly felt. At Chambers Street the view пр 
West Broadway and along to South Fifth Avenue ean no more be 
taken. Thruber’s store is there yet, about this point, but its eheek is 
rudely rubbed by the intruder. Claflin’s wholesale house із eaught 
by the iron band about the third floor, and on warm days the dust, 
smoke, and einders flying in at the open windows ean be no advan- 
tave to the fine goods. One result of having the road high is that all 
the little, serubby shanties show off as well as ever. The little 
parks along the route are pouneed upon by the station designers to 
drop their dos-legged stairs and threatening platforms upon. St. 
John’s Church has a Renaissance tower, and looking up York Street 
it could once be fairly viewed, but ean be so looked upon no longer. 
Jumping Canal Street, the comparatively new church of St. Al- 
phonse gets whatever of beauty it may have had effectually blotted 
from sight. Very eonsiderately the road of South Fifth Avenue 
eonstricts itself, giving us a chance to still look upon the “ dear cabin 
homes ” whieh bolster each other up along this broad avenue, and 
give shelter to countless broods of pickaninnies. Along this section, 
too, the hollow box-girders which are employed respond like so 
many sounding-boards to the roar of the passing trains, and a eap- 
ital imitation of heavy thunder is afforded the street passenger. 
At the corner of West Third Street is another twist and another 
passage over the sidewalk. and again the sub-ferrnginous publie re- 
spectfully stand aside. Пете St. Clement’s Church gets its quaint 
little face still further hidden. The Union Reformed Duteh Church 
wardens no doubt thought they had a choice site on Sixth Avenue 
opposite Third Street, but they must now take a very close view of 
their shrine, since the iron will of the contractors has cut off the 
long view. St. Joseph’s Church, on the block above, never very 
eonspicuous, is still less so now, and the Greenwich Bank building, 
by Mr. Thomas, architect, has lost its quiet dignity in the:company 
ої the mid-air rail. At the Jefferson Market Court Поозе there 
is provocation for a downright anathema. We had hardly begun 
to get at the full merits of the tower and its attachments, and had only 
begun to enjoy this really good thing, when it is swept from our 
sight by this рісее of convenient ugliness. The old Lutheran Church 
at Fifteenth Street, and the Jardine flats corner Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth streets, snffer for their contiguity with the road by having ай 
good view of them eut off. The modest bit of crnde Gothie in the 
Chureh of the Holy Communion, corner Twentieth Street, has gone 
into an iron, in addition to its leafy, seclusion. 

At the eorner of Twenty-third Street the road makes a double 
stroke, and decapitates at once Renwick's excellent bit of Italian in 
Booth's Theatre and Le Brun's Masonie Temple. No doubt there 
are many who admire both of the buildings, but they ean do so now 
no more. The confusion and the obsenration are intensified by the 
great platform built at this point. St. Omer's Hotel, under the 
flank of the Temple, runs chance of having its secrets exposed to 
the rattling passengers, while its garish face is lost to sight. 

The Racquet Club building is the next victim of the road, and a 
real victim too, for it had a story to impress of honesty in construe- 
tion, freedom from shams, and truth of expression whieh no other 
building of the city so well combines; but it is gone. It was one of 
the few buildings of the city that are really architeetural: in сопеер- 
tion and treatment, Ah, here is another good point! By keeping 
carefully to the west side of Sixth Avenue the traveler may walk up 
and down without having the Union Dime monstrosity thrust in his 
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face; for this, thanks. Dr. Taylor's church once enjoyed a favored 
and conspienous site, but now it takes its chance with the other vie- 
tims along the line. From the opposite side of Reservoir Square 
the passing to and fro of trains makes a pretty spectacle; but Lyric 
Hall is ont of view, and on the opposite way the churehcs on Fortieth 
and Forty-second Streets, with the Harmony Club Honse and the 
Motel Royal, all go into obscurity to Sixth Avenue pedestrians. 
Above Forty-second Street a few showy flats have their gaudiness 
ut out of sight by the road, though no one loses much except per- 
ye the owner, who finds pleasnre in seeing brown stone tortured. 
At Fiftieth Street, there was at one time a view np the street to the 
Roman Catholie Cathedral, where one tower eould be seen, but the 
pleasure of this view is henceforth a mere remembrance. Dr. HalPs 
church and Dr. Morgan's church have towers and spires which are 
worth the looking at, but now the occasional glimpses that might 
have been eanght over the house-top or along the street openings 
are gone. At last we reach the Park, where there is a great pother 
of puffing dummies backing to and fro, making an eseape into the 
Park a leap from Hades to the shady side of Elysium. With such a 
construction before him, there is no encouragement for a property 
owner on the line to build a striking or expensive facade. And then 
think of the money sunk in attractive signs along the route! The 
four miles of the road render useless, because invisible to any large 
number of people, at least twenty thonsand dollars’ worth of signs. 
But let us shake off the general dustiness we have gathered by the 
walk along the substructure of the road, forget the holes burned in 
onr coats by hot einders, overlook the few grease splashes upon our 
summer hat, and forgive the brakemen who found amusement in 
squirting tobacco juice down upon us, and let us go up and follow 
the unthinking populace in encouraging the monopoly. Oh, how 
delightful! Bless me, here we аге at old Trinity again! I take it 
all back; let architecture and property rights and personal privi- 
leges and past associations, perish, so long as we сап so fly throngh 
the air withont following suit. үү, 


A QUESTION IN PYRONOMICS. 


CHARLESTON, 5. С. 
То rng EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir,— Will you be kind euough to inforin us, if you ean, if 
there is danger of spontaneous combustion arising from sawdust 
being confined in the floors and walls, ete., of a factory (door) such 
as our own. 

Also, if there would he danger from the same material being used 
as filling to deaden sound between the ceiling and floor of a school- 
house; would spontaneous combnstion be likely to arise under these 
circumstances ? 

An carly reply will greatly oblige, yonrs very respeetfully, 

T, Maxur. Co. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Тик ASSAULT ON Lanor-Savinc MACHINES. — The Grangers of Ohio 
and Illinois are reported to be suffering just now from a most audacions 
attempt at wholesale * ratteniug," which is done either at the instance of 
the army of tramps or of communistic workinyzinen. The old-time war 
ery against labor-saving machines has been raised once more, and the 
farmers, under threats of barn-burniug and bodily injury, have in many 
places been obliged to put by the reaping machines and binders, on whose 
powers they have depended to save them from pecuniary loss in harvesting 
the crops, and have been forced to get in their grain by hand. It isa 
question whether those who yield to the threats will be any better off than 
those who resist them, as far as pecuniary matters are concerned ; for it 
can hardly be the intention of the теп who make the threats to labor 
honestly as was done before the days of reaping machines, even if disuse 
has not caused them to lose their quondam skill. Wages have not fallen 
in the same ratio as the market prices of daily necessaries, and to attempt 
to make a profit on grain that must be sold at snte-bellum prices, while 
wages donble those paid fifteen years ago must now be paid for half the 
work, cannot but prove disastrous. It cannot cause wonder that some 
farmers have decided to harvest by machinery, or else let the crops rot 
where they stand. 


WHAT Britisn WORKMEN MAY SEE АТ PARIS. — Apropos. of the 
suggestion of the Prince of Wales that a body of English artisans should 
be sent to Paris to examine and report on the Exhibition, in the same wa 
that the French ouvriers visited the Centennial Exhibition and as a simi- 
lar body of Austrian workmen is visiting the Exhibition at Paris, tbe Рай 
Mall Gazette offers this pertinent bit of advice: “In order that it may he 
as useful as possible, the artisan reporters should be advised to take care- 
ful note of the great advance ınade by foreign mannfacturers in competi- 
tion with Engli-h, an advance thut of course arises mainly from two 
causes, —the superiority of their workmen, and the fact that they can be 
depended upon to execute orders. ‘They will find that strikes, and the un- 
certainty they have introdnced into contracts, — по mannfacturer feeling 
sure that he shall be able to execute his contract either as to time or as 10 
price, — are rapidly throwing the work of the world into foreign hands. 

“hey will find that while they have been standing idle, — in а self-created 
paradise, as if they had a monopoly of technical intelligence and skill, — 
the forcigner has gone ahead, and that his workmanship in many depart- 
ments of skilled labor is now equal to or even better than English. If 
they bring back from Paris a conviction that no time must be lost in re- 
tracing false steps, and can succeed in imparting that conviction to their 
fellows in their several workshops, they will do a service to the class to 
which they belong exceeding any knowledge of processes or products which 
they may acquire.” ‘This lesson might with advantage be taken to heart 
by our own workinen. 


GOVERNMENT 'PREASURE-VAULTS їх New Үовк.— 13 addition to 
the great vault attached to the Assay Office in Wall Street, bnilt ahout 
three years ago, and having space for the storage of $8,800,009 in silver 
coin, the Federal Government has in course of construction in the base- 
ment of the Sub-Treasury building still another of far larger dimensions, 
which will be finished October І. The former is 18x 174 feet, and 8 feet in 
height, made of boiler iron ; the latter, 47 x 28 feet inside, and 12 feet high, 
made burglar proof, designed for tbe expected large accumulation of 
silver coin under the operation of the new law. This new vault is build- 
ing under a contract with Geo. L. Damon, of Boston, who has about 
twenty men employed on the work, and is spoken of as the largest in 
the world, considered as a single inclosure, surpassing even that of the 
Bank of England. The estimated cost is $22,000. The outside granite 
walls are six feet thick, while the safe proper will be two inches in thick- 
ness on all sides, formed of alternate layers of iron and steel. The plates 
for the floor are laid directly on a stone flagging, supported Бу a solid bed 
of concrete, so that it would be folly for burglars to attempt to reach the 
treasure within by any process of excavation from ontside. ‘The top of 
the vault will be supported by rolled iron beams and girders let into gran- 
ite columns, while lattice partitions of iron to support the bags of coin 
will divide the vault into a dozen stalls, arranged on either side of a longi- 
tudinal aisle. The general plan is not unlike that of an ordinary horse 
stable, and keeping in mind the heaps of treasure to be stored on the spot 
hercafter, is suggestive of excellent feeding. Four openings in the ceiling 
and as many in the floor, covered by strong gratings, will provide for ven- 
tilation. The process of cutting out the brick floor of the Sub-Treasury 
building so as to convert two stories into one, is tlie laborious task now 
engaging attention, directly under what is known as "Ше gold-room.” 
When completed, communication between the gold-room and vault will be 
Бу means of an elevator and staircase, so that coin can be easily traus- 
ferred. — The Iron Age. 


CHEAP Lanp. — A large sale of land was made in New York on June 
26, which was remarkable for the low price at which the land was sold. 
The average price per acre, realized on 360,000 acres of good white-oak 
timber and miueral lands in McDowell County, W. Va., was only one 
cent. 


DELAWARE Mounps.— Certain mounds on Middle Sound, about ten 
miles cast of Wilmington, Del., have been opened lately, and in the middle 
of one of them were found charred boues which evidently belonged to 
more than one person. It has been suggested that they may be the re- 
mains of some of the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate expe- 
dition, concerning whose fate so little is known. 


Тив Surro TUNNEL. — About 11 o'clock r. m., July 8, connection was 
made between the tunnel and the 1650-foot level of the Savage mine. A 
strong draft of air at once poured into the mine, blowing out the miners’ 
lanterns and walling the Savage drift with dust and gravel. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE, LONDON. — The trouble with the Waterloo Bridge 
in London is that when it was built sixty years ago the masonry was started 
on piles, only two feet below the bed of the пуст. The river is now eight 
feet deeper than it was then, and the wooden crutches appear to have suf- 
fered from undermining, and are now considered unequal to support the 
superstructure above. The cngineers recommend that the wooden pier be 
fenced ronud with wrought-iron eaissous filled with concrete till the whole 
is a solid muss, which, it is stated, will render the bridge perfectly safe. 


Dunanıumy or Leap Roors. — It is suid that the lead roof of George 
Heriot’s Hospital, at Edinburgh, has lasted since 1650, an occasional patch 
being the ouly repairing that elimatie action has made uecessary. 


INFLUENCE or Licut UPON Cement. — Dr. lleintze] thinks that the 
influence of light npon cement has not hitherto been sufficiently consid- 
ered. Пе instituted some experiments upon a quantity of cement, which 
he divided into three parccls, exposing parcel A to the air and full light, 
B to the air and diffused light, and secluding C in darkness from the air. 
After six months he found that А made a weak mortar, by absorbing 38 
per cent of its weight in water, and it had become erumbly ; B, with 334 
per cent of water, made a mortar which was too adhesive to the trowel, 
and it yielded up попе of its water; С, with 33} per cent of water, made 
an excellent mortar, easily stirred and flowing, and it relinquished some 
of its water. After setting for twenty-cight days, the relative streugth 
was: А, 3; В, 37.9; C, 44.6. — Dingler's Journal, 


Puorognarny AND THE ELECTRIC Lieut. — An architectural photo- 
graph of a large building, says the Scientific American, has been taken in 
Dundee by means of the light from a Gramme dynamo-electric machine 
ої a power equal to 800 candles. The view was taken hy fiftcen minutes’ 
exposure т a crowded thoroughfare, during a drenching rain, and within 
an hour of midnight. 


А New Way or Pronuctne Маскетіс Охірк. — The Chicago Trib- 
une says that a process simpler than Professor Barff’s for protecting iron 
from rust has been invented by Mr. G. Bower. He places the articles to 
be coated in a chainber of fire-clay provided with two pipes, one for the 
admission and the other for the escape of air. Both pipes having Беси 
closed, the heat is raised to a temperature of about 1,700 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At the end of each hour the pipes are opened, so that atmospherie 
air may be forced into the chamber by the one, and the deoxodized air 
driven out through the other. 1 his is continued until a snfficient film of 
manetic oxide is formed on the articles Тһе coating is a beautiful light 
gray or neutral tint, very delicate in appearance, and it perfectly protects 
iron from rust. Uuder all cireumstances, the invention is deemed to be 
invaluable, 


STATUES FOR THE UNIVERSITY or Kier. = The models of the stat- 
ues which are to decorate the facade of the University of Kiel have been 
submitted for approval by the sculptor, Leopold Rau. They represent 
Plato, Solon, Hippocrates, and Aristotle, and are highly commended. 
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Tire commissioners of education of the city of New York, in 
their capacity as trustees of the College of the City of New York, 
have, alter careful consideration, voted, by a majority of ten to 
four, to create a professorship of architecture and the arts of de- 
sign in that institution. We are led to understand that the oppo- 
sition to this scheme was based upon the theory that the establish- 
ment of such a special department would be inconsistent with the 
general education and culture to which the curriculum is devoted ; 
that it would be the ereation of a sort of technical school within 
a college properly devoted to the liberal arts, adding new ex- 
penses and imposing embarrassing responsibilities. We are not 
informed whether the new department is intended directly to 
create architects, or whether its functions are to һе similar to 
those of the Chair of the History of Art in Harvard University. 

. In the latter case it cannot be doubted that the duties of the new 
professorship will be entirely consistent with any scheme of gen- 
erous culture. ‘Fhe neglect of art as an illustration of history 
and ethnology, and as the sister of literature in its rclation to the 
study of the mental progress of mankind, is one of the most 
noticeable defects in the higher education. ‘The results of this 
neglect are evident from the fact that the important testimony of 
architecture and the arts of design is never duly acknowledged 
in historical works, and that a knowledge of the growth of styles 
and of the development of sehools is not recognized by scholars 
and men of letters as an essential part of their equipment, ‘The 
chief value of the historical essays of Freeman is mainly attrib- 
utable to his exceptional respect for this neglected but singularly 
significant department of human achievement. It is evident, 
moreover, that architects сап never work to good advantage, 
can never produce really great work, without a far closer sympa- 
thy and a far more intelligent encouragement than they at pres- 
ent obtain from cultivated men; and we believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that to the entire absence of this Athenian sym- 
pathy and encouragement may be attributed the unsatisfactory 

- condition of modern architecture. The tendency therefore to 
include this study as a part of liberal education we consider no 
unimportant step towards the perfecting of knowledge, and we 
heartily congratulate the College of the City of New York for 
this wise action on the part of its trustees, and for its good fort- 
une in having obtained as occupant Юг its new chair an archi- 
tect so accomplished and in every way competent as Mr. Russell 
Sturgis. And we may compliment Мг. Sturgis also upon the 
greatness of his opportunities. 


We have authority for stating that the Seeretary of the In- 
terior regards the Patent ОШее competition as an experiment to 
ascertain the practicability of obtaining designs for publie build- 
ings by general competition among architects. Although only 
a certain number of architects have been invited, practically, we 
suppose, the competition must be an open oue; and therefore 
the authorities canuot properly commit themselves to the assur- 
ance that the author of the successful design will be employed 
as architect of the work, or to prepare the working drawings. 


Such employment must of course depend upon: the repute, re- 
sources, and experience of the fortunate competitor. If he is not 
known, or if his experience has been insuflicient, the public in- 
terests cannot be entrusted to his hands without a risk which the 
authorities should not incur. It is to be hoped that because this 
experimental case is an experiment to the architects as well as 
to the Government, the Secretary can find it consistent with the 
public interests to employ the author of the selected design. to 
prepare the working drawings; if lie cannot do so there will be 
great danger that most architects of position and character will 
hereafter avoid an arena apparently so: barren of solid rewards. 
Of course the success of the experiment, as regards the interests 
both of the publie and of the profession, must iurn upon the 
ability and judgment of the advisory committee of architects ; 
and we cannot but think that if the selection of its members were 
deputed to the executive committee of the American Institute of 
Architects, it would not only be less liable to contain any doubt- 
ful element than if appointed without such assistance, but would 
inspire the competitors with confidence in the impartial charac- 
ter of the decision. In all such cases, there must necessarily be 
a large amount of labor, money, and time expended in vain by 
the competitors, and it is therefore reasonable and expedient to 
give those who are willing to run the risk every practicable 
assurance of fair play. Indeed, withont some such assurance, 
the whole projeet must become a mere game of chance, in which 
the odds are enormons, and in which no respectable architect 
would take a hand. Since writing the above we have learned 
that the Seeretary has already, by telegraph, invited a jury of 
three responsible architects from various parts of the country 
to meet at Washington ou Monday next, to consider the de- 
signs submitted. 


Tur Council of Political Reform in New York, which repre- 
sents the interests of the tax-payers in that city, and aims to 
prevent the unnecessary increase of the municipal indebtedness, 
has at length begun a contest to stop further appropriation for 
the great East River Bridge. In so doing, the Council doubt- 
less gives voice to an increasing feeling among property owners 
in that city that the time has come to decide whether it is not 
after all consistent with the public interests to stop further ex- 
penditures and abandon this gigantic enterprise. ‘The movement 
is a very serious and respectable one, although the work із al- 
most snfliciently advanced to aflord passage for foot traffic. 
The principal points made against it are, first, that it is virtually 
in violation of the laws of the United States, prohibiting the 
obstruction of navigable rivers ; second, that it will prove n very 
serious obstruction to the commerce of the port, and therefore a 
very serious injury to all the wharfage property above the bridge ; 
third, that the trustees are violating the law which created them 
in greatly execeding the amount of money which they were 
authorized to expend; fourth, that it will bring no material re- 
turn of profit, directly or indirectly, to the city, and that the 
share of New York in the cost will be paid to her detriment in 
many ways; fifth, that the access to the bridge from the city 
requires a succession of enormous piers and arches, which will 
destroy a large amount of tax-paying property, and will ulti- 
mately render necessary the making of new streets and the re-ad- 
justment of the plan of the city in that neighborhood ; sixth, that 
in accordance with the opinion of Mr. Roebling, the engineer 
of the bridge. it cannot safely be used for the passage of trains 
(зве American Architect, pp. 190, 214, vol. Ш.). These points 
are sustained by a very imposing array of specifications. More 
than 17,500 sca-going vessels entered the port last year, all 
having masts above the height which can safely pass under the 
cables ; and of the 10,500 coastwise vessels which passed under 
the bridge last year, a large proportion will not be able to do so 
ultimately without housing their topmasts, — an operation which, 
especially with small crews, will be attended with great expense 
and inconvenience, thus showing that practically the bridge will 
prove an obstruction to navigation within the meaning of the 
laws of the United States. As regards expense, the original 
estimate of three millions of dollars has been successively in- 
creased to eight and twelve millions ; and now it is quite impos- 
sible to fix any limit of cost, some estimates placing the total as 
high as twenty millions. ў 

Аз а financial exhibition this Brooklyn bridge, а new Colos- 
sus of Rhodes, is equally curious, whether it demonstrates the 
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imperfection of scientific estimates, or shows how, as was the 
case with its classic prototype, a great public monument may be 
so managed as to divert no small part of the money given for 
its erection into the pockets of its projectors. Many of the 
points above mentioned are in the nature of legal questions, 
pending the decision of which by the courts the Council of Po- 
litical Reform urge the suspension of work, that the money now 
going out may be saved to the city in case of a decision adverse 
to the completion of the structure. Meanwhile a corresponding 
movement has heen made in the Common Council — apparently 
inspired, however, by political influences —against any further 
subscription by New York towards the bridge, on the ground 
that the second appropriation, that of eight millions, was inclu- 
sive of and not additional to the four and a half millions which 
hád already been expended up to the date of that appropriation ; 
and that the appropriation itself was unconstitutional, in that it 
violated the provision that “no city shall incur indebtedness ex- 
cept for the purposes of such city.” Charges are also made 
against the management of the work. Doubtless these points 
and charges, general and special, will be promptly and vigor- 
ously met by the friends of the bridge, and we shall be inter- 
ested to know by what arguments they will enforce and defend 
the status дио. There are elements of cost in every great work 
of engineering and architecture — elements frequently arising 
from exceptional and unprecedented circumstances, or from con- 
ditions which cannot be foreseen —which tend to make all pre- 
liminary estimates for such work factitious, however liberally 
such contingencies may be allowed for in the contract. But the 
present advance from tliree to twelve millions or more seems far 
too great to be explained on general principles. 


Ir the colossal piers of the East River Bridge are destined to 
remain unfinished monuments of an enterprise too incautiously 
undertaken or too extravagantly conducted, they will be matched 
by the uncompleted pile of the unfortunate Illinois State-House ; 
and both may, in their way, serve as illustrations of the manner 
in which the New World seems to follow the medieval cathedral- 
builders in not counting the cost of its great undertakings. Eu- 
rope is full of these “ broken promises,” and our own country may 
yet be decorated with a melancholy series of unfinished monu- 
ments, exhibiting in language unmistakable our national tendency 
to great conceptions and to indiffereuce ог carelessness as to the 
cost thereof. We have had occasion (see American Architect, р. 
35, vol. iii.) to state that, in the beginning of the year, work on 
the new Illinois State House entirely ceased because the people 
of the State, by a vote of 309,000 to 80,000, refused to ratify a 
proposition, submitted by the legislature, to make an additional 
appropriation, amounting to $531,712.18, to complete the build- 
ing. ‘The amount limited by law for the completion and total 
cost of the structure, namely, $3,500,000, has been entirely ex- 
pended, and a deficiency of some $800,000 remains, a result in- 
dicative of scandalous incompetency on the part of the commis- 
sioners, or of yet more scandalous lawlessness and extravagance. 
Our national tendency to indifference as to cost, to which we 
have alluded, could not have received a better illustration than 
in the conduct of the governor in not dismissing the commis 
sioners, and in the conduct of the legislature, which, instead of 
impeaching them for this shameful breach of trust, protected 
them with disgraceful apologies, aud appropriated more than 
half a million of dollars to justify their wastefulness and com- 
plete the work. But the judgment of the people upon Ше 
conduct of all concerned was clearly expressed in the popu- 
lar vote by which the appropriation was rejected. It is now un- 
derstood that the governor proposes to avail himself of a pro- 
vision in the law authorizing the construction of the building, 
by which he is empowered, in case of such an adverse vote, 
to submit the question again to the people at any subsequent 
general election. But it is safe to say that the people of the 
State will never vote another dollar to be expended by a com- 
mission which has proved so faithless to its trust, and that 
the building will remain in its present condition until perhaps a 
new commission of tried and competent men shall have been ap- 
pointed to control its completion. In view of the readiness 
with which these great structures are permitted to create colos- 
sal debts for the people, it is hardly surprising to see the state- 
house commissioners of the adjoining State of Indiana shifting 
upon the shoulders of poor Мг. May, the architect, the entire 
responsibility for the satisfactory completion of that building 
within the present contracts, and holding him to a stern fulfil- 


ment of their trust by the imposition of heavy bonds, ont of 
which are to be paid all extra costs incurred over and above the 
contract price. Happy the State possessing an architect so will- 
ing, for nominal pay, and without proper contro] over the work, 
to insure the commonwealth against a state-house debt unpro- 
vided for in the original law ! 


Ox the 8th instant, in the town of Rockford, Ш., Mr. Henry 
L. Gay, architect of the ill-fated court-house there, surprised 
the county commissioners by appearing before them, at their 
regular session, and reading a statement in which he set forth 
his claims still to be considered the architect of the building, 
there being nothing on record indicating his discharge from 
such functions, and charged the contractor, Richardson, with 
criminal carelessness and malfeasance in the execution of the 
work. He specified that the fall of the dome was directly at- 
tributable to the unauthorized reduction made by the contractor 
in the size of the supporting pier, and to the employment therein 
of material inferior 10 that specified in the contract; that the 
conduct of the work, over which he had not been allowed to 
have proper architectural supervision, had, unknown to him, been 
marked in other respects by a shameful disregard of plans and 
specifications which sufficiently provided for good building. Пе 
protested that the new contract which had been made for the 
completion of the building was extravagant, and included many 
items of expense which had already heen paid for; that it was a 
shameful imposition upon the county; and that the architect had 
not been consulted in any way. These charges were denounced 
hy the superintendent, Jackson, as falsehoods, and were “hurled 
back” in the usual manner; but it is evident that a fair and im- 
partial examination should follow upon them, so that Mr. Gay 
may have a fuller opportunity than heretofore to define his posi- 
tion with regard to the huilding. We have never souglit to 
screen the architect from the fullest responsibilities which could 
properly be laid upon him professionally, but the conduct of the 
hoard, which, by the bye, declines to give Mr. Gay’s statement in 
full to the press, and of Mr. Richardson, the contractor, in modi- 
fying essential features of the architect’s plans without his con- 
currence, lays npon them, as we have always said, a very heavy 
burden of blame, Mr. Gay is the greatest sufferer, though he 
is by no means the greatest criminal. Пе really seems to have 
been treated throughout with a contemptuons neglect, which 
cannot but demand a certain amonat of sympathy from us, and 
for certaiu errors of judgment in the planning of the building, 
as pointed ont by General Smith, the engineer of the commit- 
tee of experts, before which he was not asked to appear, he 
suffers the grievous penalty of loss of professional repute. Tle 
should therefore be allowed, we think, the fullest and most pub- 
lic opportunity to substautiate his case. He should be promptly 
relieved from every blame which cannot justly be laid at his 
door. 


Тик evidence before the coroner's jury in the case of the fall 
of the arch of the tunnel connecting First and Second avenues 
under Forty-second Street, New York city, seems to indicate a 
fault, first, in the designing of the elliptical arch, and in the spe- 
cifications thereof, the height of ten feet in a span of forty, al- 
though not unprecedented, being unusual and requiring a much 
higher standard of materials and workmanship than was called 
for; second, іп the supervision and inspection of the construc- 
tion, which was unscientific and careless; and, third, in the exe- 
cution, which, although good enough perhaps for common work, ` 
was by no means good enough for a work of scientific engineer- 
ing, especially in the matter of loading, which was done irregu- 
larly and in such a manner as to betray the shaky construction 
and to procure its early fall. The verdict of the jury, instead 
of attaching the responsibility for the catastrophe to that high 
functionary, the Commissioner of Public Works, Mr. Allan 
Campbell, from whose office the design emanated, and under the 
eye of whose representatives it was erected, mildly blames the 
uneven loading of the arch by the contractor, and the superintend- 
ence of this part of the work by Inspector O’Brien, who did not 
order a change in the overloading as soon as he sawit. The 
subordinates are the commissioner's scapegoats, selected to bear 
the responsibility. Where it really belongs must be evident to 
any one having any knowledge of the circumstances. "Thus 
another opportunity for pointing out and punishing the real of- 
fender in a case of bad designing and had workmanship is al- 
lowed to pass by, and the public is not profited by the admoni- 
tion of a high example. 
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‘Two years age, when the chords of sentiment and patriotism 
were vibrating to se many impulses, it was suggested — and pos- 
sibly the suggestion was, toa limited degree, carried into effect — 
that at the proper season of the year each person should plant a 
«centennial tree.” Such a step as this could not have had a 
very material effeet in restocking our already somewhat depleted 
forests, but it was amovement iu the right direction. The great 
forest fires in the spring and autumn, and the thoughtless and 
reckless cutting and clearing done by individuals, as well as the 
unprineipled depredations of the timber thieves, which have been 
brought to light so recently, are rapidly bringing this great con- 
tinent with its vast forests to the condition of those European 
countries in which the same tree is often made to supply fagots 
to several generations. Some of our state legislatures have felt 
the need of doing something to repair this waste, aud have already 
passed laws looking to a systematic replanting ; foremost among 
these is California, whieh, considering its population, its great 
trees, and its comparatively recent settlement, might be expected 
rather to fellow than to lead in the matter of arborieulture. 
Michigan has a State Forestry Associatien, countenanced by 
the legislature, which awards prizes to those who plant the great- 
est number of trees on “Arbor Day;” and Massachusetts has, we 
believe, done something quite lately in the same direction. The 
statistics, variously obtained, concerning the growth and uses of 
wood are significant and little reassuring. ‘Those who read an 
article we published some little time ago, on the ways in which 
wood is consumed, will not be surprised at the statement that, at 
the time of the last census, there were in this country about one 
hundred and seventy thousand mannfacturing establishments Та 
which wood was used. The forests in the United States which 
supply this incessant demand are estimated to cover about one 
fourth part of the national domain, or, roughly. about six hundred 
million acres. North Carolina has the largest proportionate 
forest area, and California the least ; and it is said that the woeds 
of Mississippi, though extensive, if drawn on exclusively by all 
the States would be entirely consumed in five months. ‘The соп- 
sumption of woed as fuel has of course much to do with this 
enormous depletion; for instance, it is said that ten thousand 
aeres of woodland were stripped of timber to supply the fuel 
market of Chicago for one year. ‘The Government, however, is 
not entirely neglectful of its obvious duties in this emergency, 
aud the Commissioner of Agriculture has lately published in 
his report many faets, statistics, and suggestions, which, if they 
could be brought to the notice of the proper persons, would do 
more real good than often falls to the fate of government reports. 
‘The faets all tend to show the necessity of prompt action. Asa 
first step the report recommends the establishment ef special 
government schools of forestry at suitable points. Much also 
might be done by attaching to the already orgauized universities 
and technical sehools chairs of forest science. 


ScnooLs or Forestry are in Europe a growth of this cent- 
ury, and among the nations which support them are G rmany, 
Austria, Franee, Italy, Russia, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden, 
although the titles under which they are organized and the 
studies pursued in them are often quite different. In Germany 
there are nine institutious where forestry is taught. The chief 
of these is the High Institution of Ferest Science at Neustadt- 
Eberswalde, where the average attendance has been for forty 
years somewhat over fifty pupils, and the number of bours re- 
quired to complete the course of instruction is 2,648. The eur- 
riculum of studies, which might well be copied, embraces the 
eultivation and protection of forests, the study of statistics, the 
jurisprudence relating to forests, the surveying, measuring, and 
valuing of weodlands, as well as road making, draining, public 
economy, and finance; it also includes the special studies of 
botany, vegetable physiology and pathology, geology, geodesy, 
geegnosy, mineralogy, and meteorology; and the more common 
studies of chemistry, physies, microscopy, and zodlogy. "Thus 
it will be seen that the graduates of the school leave it well 
equipped for the werk the State expects from them. To obtain 
entrance to some of the schools a year’s apprenticeship under a 
skilled forester is a prerequisite. France has had a similar 
scheol at Nancy since 1825, which receives pupils in proportion 
to the demands of the state forest service. It averages about 
twenty graduates a year. England, seemingly, does not have a 
demand fer such skilled persons, possibly becanse the erown- 
lands are not large enongh te require the establishment of a 
government school to provide them with foresters; but as there 
is great need of such trained persons in India, an arrangement 


has been made with the French Government Бу which three or 
four English students are each year received at Naney and 
trained for service in the Indian forests. 


NOTICE OF THE FOURTU COMPETITION 
RIOR DECORATION. 


Tue subject of this competition, as given on page 188, vol. iii., 
is as follows: “ A chimney-breast and stone fire-place situated at the 
end of a dining room in a city house. Тһе room is thirteen feet in 
the clear, and is sixteen feet wide ; the chimney-breast is five feet 
wide; the fire-place may be used for wood or coal fires. Required 
half plans, taken through the fire-place and above the fire-place, an 
elevation and section, with details to a larger scale.’ 

Nineteen designs have been received, and on the whole the com- 
petitors have succeeded in maintaining the standard of thought and 
workmanship established in the previous competitions. The third 
competition was remarkable as indicating the influence of the latest 
school of English design upon the younger, and therefore the more 
receptive minds in the profession here, scarcely one competitor hav- 
ing failed to acknowledge his allegiance to the ** free classie ” ac- 
cording to the light that was in him. The contents of the present 
portfolio indicate a less restricted and a more intelligent use of pree- 
edent. 

Although the order in which the following notices appear is in- 
tended roughly to indicate our opinion as to the relative rank of the 
competitors as regards the question of design and rendering, we have 
in several instances found 11 convenient to group designs independ- 
ently of absolute merit, in order to present a more symmetrical state- 
ment of the competition as а whole. This arrangement is entirely 
independent of the pos of the committee. It is to be observed 
that the provision of the programme relative to width of breast has 
not been observed by several, and that requiring a ** stone fire-place ’’ 
has evidently not been understood by half of the competitors. 

“ Hope” (with an anchor) and “ Abacus’? submit studies of 
nearly equal merit in eonceptiou and exeention but of very different 
motif ; the former presents a very effeetive rendering of a late French 
Gothie з FR giving indications of a conscientious study of 
the pages of Vio let-le-Duc both in idea and in method of presenta- 
tion, Stone and wood are intelligently combined, the style is no- 
where suffered to incommode modern usages, the ehimney-pieee is 
well married to the wall and ceiling, the carving in panels and can- 
ору is well suggested, and the characteristic buiserie of the style is 
presented with spirit and elegance. But a more careful study of the 
peculiar moulded scroll panels of the period is needed, the examples 
of this feature in the long upright panels being neither well drawn 
nor properly understood ; the manner in which the moulding is cham- 
fered in the detail drawing is, in execution, impossible. The brack- 
eted shelves on the returns of the breast would have been far more 
effective if more closely allied to the treatment of the breast itself. 
But, nevertheless, we consider this a very meritorious composition ; 
and so is that of his nearest competitor, “ Abacus,” who contributes an 
elegant study in French Renaissance with a delicate full Doric order 
and entablature of mahogany, ingeniously carried across the recesses 
on either side of the breast and around the room; Ше details have 
the great virtue (in American work especially) of temperance and 
self-restraint, but the general idea is sufliciently original to protect 
the design from the charge of being merely comme il faut. There is 
however a touch of national enterprise in the treatment of the ceil- 
ing and cornice of the room, which latter is connected with the en- 
tablature aforesaid by a bold conge, making a dangerous load for the 
slender order beucath. The idea is ingenious, but we fear it would 
prove perilous in execution. ‘The conge is а mistake in such a place; 
it gathers visible dust and connects features which in fact should be 
separated. ‘The delicate ceiling beams need some architectural ex- 
pression of connection with the flatuess of the eciling. The vertical 
treatment of surface in the wall-paper competes unhappily with the 
slender columns and pilasters. This is a case in which the color 
should be applied in styles and panels or in damask stamped patterns 
ог arabesques, opposed to the 21 movement of the columns, so as, 
by contrast, to assist in their characteristic expressión and not, by 
competition and likeness, to detraet from it. ў 

* Advent’? presents ns with a drawing, the merit of which resides 
in the exeention, which is clean, clear, and vigorous, and in the ас- 
cessories, which are bright and clever, rather than in the ehimney- 
piece itself, which із a fair example of the fashionable “ free classic” 
or Jacobean style, but withont striking points of exeellence or in- 
vention. The crowning feature of Ше chimney-pieee over Ше mir- 
ror is wanting in study and interest, and has no proper and essential 
connection with the substructure. In geometrical elevation, the part 
below the mantel-shelf, is, apparently, the best part of the design, 
but a perspective would betray how fatally the shelf overhangs and 
conceals what is immediately beneath; there is no provision in the 
design for this practical obliteration of a large part of the surface. 
The stone fire-place should have been brought forward at least six or 
eight inches, and there is nothing in the design of it to warrant the 
costly complication of its construetion by increasing the three stones, 
of which it should have been made, to twenty-seven, A work which, 
like this fire-place, is easy to design but very costly to build, is a sigu 
of degenerate architecture, and no true artist will willingly allow such 
a disproportiva between the head-work and the hand-work. If he 
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has money sufficient to lavish on such details he should bestow a com- 
mensurate amount of thought upon them. — ** Voltaire," in this com- 
petition, has shown what may be done with a similar motif. The 
refleetion in the mirror is impracticable, and the sliadows are not cor- 
rectly balanced; thus the reeesses under the cabinets and those on 
either wing of the ehimney-pieee should be marked by much deeper 
shadows. The execution of this design is so firm and brilliant, and 
the design of it in parts, especially in the treatment of wall surfaces, 
is so good, that the author must be held to a stricter accountability 
than many of his competitors. We would only add that his twisted 
shafts should, by a contrary direction of the spiral, balance cach 
other'on the two wings. This fault of detail is evident in several 
other designs in this competition. 5 

з Avisez le fin.” This isa monumental Jacobean design, very well 
put together and vigorously drawn with a elear, firm touch, but the 
massive and well-composeit balustred pilasters of marble which flank 
the fire-place should have had a more exact relation with the coupled 
pilasters of the chimney-piece above; their central lines should have 
coincided, and the mantel-shelE should have been broken around it 
with slight returns su as to render visible the decorated quarter- 
round шон beneath; as it is, this feature must be lost in the 
centre under the projectiun of the shelf; the frieze is good, but its 
double angles should have beer carried пр into the coved cornice, 
which should not have been left tu overhang at the corners. This 
design is very architectural in its general treatment, and for that 
reason, thongh it is perhaps presented іш a less striking manner, we 
are inelined to prefer it to that of “Advent.” 

“Fra Diacolo” gives us a veritable chemince in marble of. pyram- 
idal form above the shelf, with detail too coarse and archaic for in- 
terior work and insufficient in quantity; the mantel-shelf is really 
six feet high, but its treatment is rather suggestive of three and one 
half feet; it is inconsistent with the finer domestie life o£ modern 
times. But, in ideal, i¢ is frank and manly, and it is rendered with 
a dash aml confidence which cannot but interest one in the hand 
which did the work and the mind which conceived it. Пе boldly 
gets over the сону of reconciling the monumental material of 
his chimney-piece with its surroundings by extending the marble 
treatinent to the whole end of the room, but this device only trans- 
fers the dilliculty to the corners of the room and to the junction об 
the wall with the ceiling; the thing is not badly managed, however, 
ах it is; we commend this bold aspirant to. à study uf such detail as 
the first-named competitor has adopted with excellent results. Civ- 
ilization has its refinements, and these must be provided for by the 
architect even if he thinks it necessary to adopt а style better suited 
for the castle of Pront-de-Baenf than for the residenee of a scholar 
and gentleman of the modern type. 

“I Novice” (there are two vt this signature) presents a compact 
little design and one not without points of ingenuity, — а panelled 
ebimney-pieee slightly overhanging successively in four well-divided 
stages. The deeply recessed division over the mantel-shelf suggests 
а hollow breast above, and Ше inference is that the picture which 
oceupies the central panel above swings on its hinges ан is capable 
of betraying romantic mysteries in the depths behind. But the ea- 
pacity of this design is not realized in the details of its execution, 
which need study aud experience fully to develop them. "The little 
bracketed shelves are awkwardly placed and che panelling is erude; 
but the cornice over the whole is « good crowning feature. 

о Albons” design covers his chimney-breast in what would be 
vulgarly reengnized as the Eastlake style, and is remarkably well 
presented in his perspective. ‘The metal brackets supporting the 
upper shelf and the candles are ingeniously contrived, and on the 
whole the best eapacities of this very modern phase of the Vieto- 
rian Gothic are яз well set forth in this study as in any that we have 
seen. ‘The manner in whieh the panel over the mirror із occupied 
is alleeted and does violence to the space it would deeorate. The 
relations of the chimney with the ceiling thruugh the coved cor- 
пісе and the beams аге very well managed. As a matter of com- 
position this design is in advanee of Шиве of Рта Diavelo’’ and 
“ Novice,” and the draugltsinanship of the perspective is not ex- 
celled by any of the competitors. 

** Рае”. presents us with one of the two reeessed ehimney- 
corners shown in this competition. It is an English classic design 
with a three-centered arch uver the recess, starting from a contin- 
uous impost whieh is in the form of a full entablature supported by 
pilasters ; this arrangement, in order to provide for the areh, renders 
necessary a frieze space above of disproportionate width, dividing the 
wall-space very awkwardly indeed. The chimney-corner recess, as 
is the case in almost every modern interpretation of this feature, is 
far too small, and no one but a salamander could oecupy the benches 
when а log was blazing on the hearth. А red brick ehimney-breast 
with stone dressings and cornice is better suited for a hall or a pub- 
lie place than for an inhabited гоо», and the three laneets by which 
the breast is pierced over the shelf are in depth of mullion a tour- 
de-force of design whieh is not justified by the results. The draw- 
ing, though cautious and, indeed, feeble, indicates an carnust inten- 
tion; the chimney-breast proper is wanting in detail and shadow; if 
some of the courage which has been wasted on the three cavernous 
and ineffective lancets had been bestowed upon the crowning ped- 
iment and upon the mantel below, the composition would have been 
far more valuable and effective. 

The author vf the design marked ‘(?)’? occupies the recesses оп 
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either side of the ehimney with panelled buffets of monumental char- 
acter forming а dado and superado, and surmonnted by an order of 
Jonie pilasters forming the wall-screcn, with painted panels between, 
a full entablature and a broad frieze, — all very formal and stately. 
This classical composition, when it is carried across the chinney- 
breast, is readily developed into a frontispiece, over-bold in projeetion 
and crude in sume of its details, but such perhaps as might have been 
seen in some manor-house of the time of Charles П., before the ea- 
pacities of the orders for a light interiur treatment had been worked 
ont, The design із in outline quite correet and careful, and the au- 
thor of it is in a fair way to better things. For interior work he has 
tu cultivate a lighter, a more freely imaginative and graceful habit of 
thought than is here indicated. Пе seems to “know his orders; ? 
and this is certainly a solid advantage; with this possession he ean 
advance into the regions of fancy with far greater profit than some 
of his competitors, who are already there expatiating, each after his 
kind, but who are by no means so well.grounded in this primary 
knowledge. 

“Voltaire” here presents us with the well-known Jacobean forms 
according to Bernard №. Smith, with perhaps even more of the mixt- 
ure of Chinese grofesquerie which distinguishes some of the lighter 
designs of the Englishman. It certainly is rather a composition of 
furniture than of architeeture, although the basis of it all, the fire- 
place, is of good masonry, and cach stone of it is rusticated with a 
carved design in low relief. The close pattern of the wall-sereen ou 
either side 13 rendered su heavily and relentlessly that the design of 
the chimney-piece, in itself light and frivoluus, is well-nigh lost. 

Another З Норе?? here makes liis appearance, with a very monu- 
mental design of Jacobean character surmounted by a steep gable; 
the details are not elegant ог scholastic or, indeed, interesting ; there 
is an absence of harmonious contrasts in the proportion and an un- 
fortunate similarity of vertical dimensions in the orders below and 
above the mantel-shelf. If the middle division had been enlarged 
at the expense of the order of arches which sermonnts it, and had 
been separated from it by a more pronounced horizontal feature, if 
the arcade had been furnished with a raion-d'étre һу having in each 
niche something more significant than a chamfered projecting panel, 
and if the pediment in its bold outlines had received sume touch of 
grace not recognized in Vitruvius, this design might have claimed a 
higher place in the list. The wainscoting and wall-sereen on either 
side have no unity with the central feature, are no more fortunate 
in their proportions, and the decoration of the wall-sercen is far too 
coarse and large. A very small alteratiun vf proportions would go 
far to redeem this design. 

“Utile Расі” This is а less grammatical, but a more interesting 
and ingenious performance. It has some good bits of detail, espe- 
cially in the carving, but as a whole it is wanting in lightness and 
grace, dt has a very generous arched fire-place of rough masonry, — 
too rough for the gentle life which it is intended to comfurt, — and 
this masonry is framed with woud panelling, erude and unstudied in 
character. ‘The superstructure is пої without elements uf goud de- 
sign, but it has no relation whatever with the parts below. The cor- 
belled shelves on the returns are тор | points, and if the disjointed 
composition had been united and reconciled at the top with a good 
crowning feature, we would have had a far better whole. The author 
betrays a straining after originality without the necessary foundation 
of correct taste; he las knowledge, apparently, but is wanting in judg- 
ment. If he should apply tu his general outlines the same rules of 
design which would guide him in an architectural facade, so that 
each detail would becume an essential part of the whole, he would 
be surprised to see how fundamentally his composition would be 
changed. 

« Acanthus” on the other hand has so applied bis architectural 
rules, but the butterfly of liis faney is broken upon the wheel, and 
his room із overpowered with а structure which with no great 
changes might serve for a funereal monument. Much of this effeet 
wight lave been avoided if the central division over the shelf had 
been made narrower and a greater contrast of proportion intro- 
duced. It is a fair composition, however, in Таван Renaissance, 
and is in many essential respects commendable. It is not well to 
add wooden wings to a stone centre with the same continuous mould- 
ings. ‘The open canopies by which the design is tlanked above are 
bold but bald in design; a panelled back would have reconciled these 
little porticoes to their dumestic uses, and we are disposed to think 
that if they had been connected with the ceiling and if the main 
cornice had been broken around them, the result, if less vriginal, 
would have been safer and more elegant. This aspirant is on the 
right track. 

“J. (-4-11-44) P." This is another recessed climney-eorner, 
somewhat similar to that of ** Fuirdeal,’’ but interior in design, and 
drawing. In the latter regard the work is careless and seratehy, and 
the absence of shadows places the author at a disadvantage. The 
recess is far too narrow for its depth, the settles could not be occu- 
pied with a fire on the hearth, and the want of scales leaves much 
to be explained. The wall surfaces are very badly eut up; the fun- 
damental principle of design for the treatment of wall surfaces is to 
subordinate the parts to one predominating feature; here there is a 
dado, a wall-sercen, and two friezes, all of nearly equal importance 
in the composition. ‘The plans do not explain the elevation, and the 
intentions of the author are by no means clearly set forth. The 
chimney-picce is on too small a scale to be carefully studied, and it 
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would be impossible lo give an estimate of cost, because of the ab- 
sence of the necessary information as to detail. 

** Morgenstunde’’ is far better than his predecessor in drawing 
and composition. He presents a design with some erudeness of de- 
tails, but capable of execution and easily understood. The arch of 
the fire-plaee is of joggled stones, in buff and red, fairly studied, but 
the shelf above wonld in perspeetive need visible mouldings under- 
neath. The chimney-breast is meagre in design, and the cove above 
is without the necessary cornice mouldings. The chimney-breast 
has an unexplained and awkward enlargement over the top of the 
eove. The design seems on the whole to be conscientiously еоп- 
sidered, but the author needs experience. 

© Hard Work” justifies his signature with a drawing very carefully 
elaborated and a design with some good points. For the required 
stonework of his fire-place he has, like most of his eompetitors, con- 
tentel himself with an arch of very small voussoirs; this is sur- 
mounted by a thin shelf, whose supporting brackets would be invis- 
ible in perspective. The superstructure embodies an idea capable 
of good treatment, but, as presented, it is crude and inelegant in de- 
tail, and shows a mind unused to the language of forms; the balusters 
used below and above the mantel-shelf are badly designed and the 
shadows are incorrect. A perspective study, in this case as in many 
others, would have betrayed to the anthor the most obvious errors 
of his design. 

“ A Novice?! —the second of the title — gives us a very careful 
and very serious composition, too massive and heavy for the place it 
would have to oceupy in the household. The detail is quite out of 
scale, and the features all too large; he has also, in common with 
many others, committed the error of continuing in wood the marble 
details of his mantel. The design needs detail and refinement, but 
the outlines of it, though coarse and erude, are correct. 

** Walpurgis?? This is a hrave little effort in a sort of bad Ger- 
man Gothic, but very carefully drawn and full of elaborate detail; 
itis on a higher grade than that of its predecessor. If the author 
had defined his shadows with vigor and precision, his ideas would 
have been far more elfectively presented; but at best the design is 
as frivolous and whimsical as that of “A Novice” is serious and 
bare. Between these two designs lies а great region in which are 
many forms of truth. If ** Walpurgis”? had shown a greater reserve 
of imagination, and his immediate competitor had given reins to his, 
both works would have been better for the discipline. Detail which 
is merely eapricious and whose presence cannot be explained is in- 
consistent with the dignity which must have expression in every 
work of architecture. 

“ Peter” is another Novice with a етиде and illiterate design, in 
parts badly ont of seale, and sadly wanting in detail and imagination. 
But the composition is by no means hopeless; it has promising parts, 
The window-sill is far too high from the floor. The drawing is also 
the work of a novice. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MONUMENT TO M. HENRI REGNAULT AT THE ÉCOLE DES BEAUX- 
ARTS, PARIS. MM. COQUART AND PASCAL, ARCHITECTS; MM, 
CHAPU AND DEGEORGE, ‘SCULPTORS, 


Ат the Salon of 1874 there was exhibited a partially finished, 
nearly lifesize figure of la Jeunesse, seulptured by М. Chapn, now 
member of the Academy, of such surpassing heauty and grace that 
по opposition was made to its receiving the prix d'honneur. This 
statue was to be one of the accessories of the monument to the young 
painter, Henri Regnault, and the other pupils of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts who fell during the war of 1870-71, which has been placed in 
the court of the Mulberry Tree at the École des Beaux-Arts. М. 
Непгі Regnanlt, whose works are familiar to all visitors to the Lux- 
embonrg Palace at Paris, was exempted from military service Бу 
reason of being a pensioner of the Academy of France in that he bad 
gained the Grand Prix іп the section of painting. Nevertheless the 
enthusiasm which during the Franco-German war fired the real 
patriots of France Ied him to enlist, only to lose his life at the battle 
of Buzenval, thus closing a career already marked with unusual 
promise and sueeess. The monument, which we here reproduce 
from *l'Eneyclopédie Ф Architecture,” was ereeted partly by private 
subseription and partly by government aid. The bronze bust of 

oung Regnault which surmounts the pedestal was entrusted to М. 

egeorge; the architecture of the composition was the care of MM. 
Coquart and Paseal, while to М. Chapu belongs the honor of creat- 
ing, what must always be the point of chief interest, the figure of 
la Jeunesse; which we shall always regret was not left semi-finished 
as it was at the time of its first exhibiting, when one was at liberty 
to interpret at will the tender yet sad enthusiasm of its face, and 
to take delight in the grace of its pose unaffected by thoughts of 
death and battle. 


DESIGNS FOR A STONE FIRE PLACE, — COMPETITION NO. IV. 


Nineteen designs have been submitted in competition in accordance 
with the programme announced for the fourth competition. ‘The 
jury has decided to award the first and second prizes to the designs 
distinguished by the mottoes “ Поре” and “Hope” (with an an- 
chor) respectively. То the design by ** Acanthus’? an honorable 
mention is awarded, We must once more call the attention of those 
who take part in these competitions to Regulation No. 9, which says: 


“Тһе limits of the drawings must іп no ease execed 161 inches in 
length by 10} inches in breadth." Ав we are much troubled by re- 
ceiving drawings which are not only larger but also smaller than the 
prescribed size, we will reönforce the regulation by saying that we 
wish all drawings to be of the exact size mentioned in the regula- 
tion. Ё 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A TOWN MALL АТ MILTON, MASS, 
MESSRS. WARE AND VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


ARCHITECTURAL COPYRIGHT. 


ALL good things, say the Germans, are three. There are three 
things, therefore, which it is understood the arehiteetural world in 
its highest form of English development has long been earnestly de- 
siring. The first is the practice of high art. Тһе second is the 
protection of that high art by law of copyright. The third is the 
distinction of the high artist by an academical diploma. Ht need 
searcely be pointed out that these three propositions hang very much 
together. Grant any one of them аш] the other two follow. But 
at the same time it is almost equally clear that, if either of the 
three can be supposed to be effeetually disposed of, as being incapa- 
ble of practical recognition, neither of the others will be likely to 
succeed in being so recognized. Admit the high art, and it is worthy 
of both copyright and diploma. Admit the diploma, and it may be 
said to presuppose the high art and the title to copyright. Admit 
the copyright, and it would be very much of a farce if it were not 
worthily earned hy merit and aceompanied by honor. On the other 
hand, if there be no high art, why the persona] distinguishment or 
the dread of piracy? If there be no recognizable title to academ- 
ical status, why make a fuss about the value of the work? And if 
there be no copyright — well, some appear to think that, if there 
could be, we should soon sve the designs of our architeets exhibiting 
something more worthy of preservation, and their value to the pub- 
lic becoming a matter of more honorable recognition Tor the indi- 
vidual. 

The general principle of copyrizht is one that commends itself 
alike to common sense and to common honesty. Everybody has 
heard of “the petition of ‘Thomas Carlyle, a writer of books," 
which was presented to the House of Commons nearly forty years 
ago. Reeounting briefly the laborious nature of an author’s task and 
the uncertainty of his reward, he sets forth the issue as regards ob- 
vious proprietorship in a way that is so plain as to be ineontrovert- 
ible, even if there be a little in it of the accustomed jocularity. Пе 
prays the legislature, in short, “to forbid all "Thomas Teges and 
other extrancons persons to steal from him (and his) his small win- 
nings for a space of sixty years at shortest;” and he is willing to 
consent, if required, that * after sixty years they may beein to 
steal’? The sturdy intelligence of the petitioner cannot ignore the 
obvious fact that there is stealing of some sort in the transaction to 
the last, but in deference to human weakness he will wink at the 
theft if it be postponed in decency to a period reasonably remote. 

The principle of patents for inventions is not exactly the same as 
that of literary copyright. The inventor does not seem to be au- 
thorized to consider his invention as a property which is his own by 
axiom. И he thinks he can keep the seeret of it to himself, he is 
welcome to іту. But if he does not suceeed, the law somehow de- 
clines to protect him in Из use. He is, therefore, authorized to re- 
veal it as an act of contraet with the public; and in consideration 
of the price thus paid, in the form of conferring a public benefit, he 
is endowed with a statutory right of monopoly in manufacture for а 
certain term of years. The public benefit in question is, in a word, 
the communication to everybody — and it must therefore be fully 
and unreservedly done — of the scientific knowledge involved in the 
invention; and so jealous is Ше law with respect to other people's 
freedom of discovery that if any rival inventor or other ** extrane- 
ons person ” can but pick a technical hole in the patentee’s title, 
he will find himself amply encouraged to ** steal? what Пе ean. 

The registration of patterns in articles of artisau design is still 
another different thing. Even in the most artistic subjects of this 
class the idea which is in the legal mind seems to be that the de- 
signer shall simply be protected in the manufacture of copies of the 
precise article which he presents to the public authority for identifi- 
cation. The copyright of pictures and sculpture is similar to this. 
Other painters and sculptors cannot be prevented from even “ slav- 
ishly imitating " these works (as the phrase goes) artistically, but 
they are not in principle allowed to reproduce them commercially, 
Both the artisan and the artist, therefore, are thus protected in the 
monopoly of their designs upon nt least a simpler principle than 
that which is applied to the inventor of a new machine or a new 
quack medicine, and almost in a more intelligible way than the 
author of a book or а poem is dealt with. ‘The case of stage-plays 
is, on the whole, not dillicult to understand; but when the copyright 
of а song is made to go so far that nobody dare sing it in a public 
hal except on payment of an arbitrary royalty to the owner of the 
plates of the music, this might provoke a little argument if it were 
of sullicient importance. 

How, then, does the ease stand with regard to the drawings of an 
architect? In what way is there in them any design that is recog- 
nizably novel; any discovery that it benefits the public to have re- 
vealed; any article of manufacture whose value can be appraised 
commercially; anything that can be performed in public for the per- 
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former’s profit; anything upon which a royalty can be made рау- 
able; anything which the Thomas Teggs of the brick-and-mortar 
world can steal and sell, as Carlyle plainly implies, to receivers of 
stolen goods? To answer this it is necessary to look dispassionately 
at the process of architeetural composition. 

No one will pretend to say that “the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling ? is strained eagerly over the homely drawing-board, or the 
rapt musician's fingers clasped eestatically upon the honest Ше ИЕ 
or even the pencil of a Millais or a Leighton swept breathlessly 
across the animate canvas, as Mr. Barry, В. A., or Mr. Street, В. А. 
himself, * with head awry and curious eye peeps knowingly ” into 
his portfolio of photographs, or explores, at least in the latter case, 
his teeming sketch-books. Still less will it be imagined, even Бу the 
most courteously credulons of admirers, that the mysteries of scien- 
tific contrivance in St. Thomas’s Hospital, or in the premises of the 
National Safe Deposit Company, have been evolved from the inner 
consciousness of Mr. Currey or Мг. Whichcord with many agonies 
of intellectual parturition. When Му. Norman Shaw, В. A., oblig- 
ingly communicates to the publie an excellent trick of fenee in re- 
spect of the sweetening of soil-pipes, or Mr. Waterhouse, А. В. A., 
expounds his way of using terra-cotta to the heart’s content, at last, 
of Sir Henry Cole, few, if any, will be found to have so little knowl- 
edge of the world as to attribute to those promising artists a vast 
amount of the peculiar merit attaching to a Siemens or a Bessemer. 
If, again, we look attentively at the Government Offices in Parlia- 
ment Street, or contemplate with awe the Manchester Town Hall, or 
gaze affectionately- upon Keble College, or even marvel exceedingly 
at the cathedral restoration of Gloucester, or Bristol, or Dublin, or 
gape in amazement at the Albert Memorial or the Albert Mall, who 
will undertake to point out to us in these great works that which the 
Thomas Teggs of the profession are to be prevented by legislation 
from fraudulently appropriating to their own sordid use? True, it 
is not men like Mr. Street and Mr. Norman Shaw who ery out for 
copyright; they who ean throw olf gems of design as if by instinct 
have their artistic vanity gratified, perhaps, rather than their com- 
mercial sensibilities exasperated, when those minor enthusiasts who 
avow themselves as their followers happen to be successful in imita- 
tion. In the fertile fancy of a really great architectural designer 
there is so much of the material of design continually pulsating with 
an earnest desire for the ontlet which it can never achieve, and in 
his restless judgment so little permanent satisfaction with the ten- 
tatives of his own performance, that he would rather smile at the 
success of an act of inordinately palpable plagiarism than begin to 
calculate the amount, of imaginary damage done to his breeches 
pockets. But, in the next street, perhaps, there із tu be found, in 
all the pomp of pretentious practice; some gentleman whose only 
profitable occupation has to do with the very small fry of building; 
who is an eager adventurer in those private and confidential compe- 
titions where the race is more to the swift than the battle to the 
strong; who hangs the walls of his office with futile perspectives, 
which he hates to look at because of the waste of hard-earned cash 
they recall to his recollection; and who, if he attains to such a vie- 
tory over adverse fate as the accomplishment of a presentable de- 
вість, — possibly by the help of an architect to the trade, — considers 
he has seated himself at last npon the very pinnacle of fame. ‘This 
is the gentleman who wants copyright. Пе knows only too well 
what it is to сору, and i£ some one like himself were to copy this, 
his masterpiece, — especially as the period of its execution is indeti- 
nitely postponed, and still more especially as he may have to гесору 
it himself a great many times yet, — he would indeed be only left to 
ery out with the despoiled patriareh, “ Ye have taken away my ре- 
nates, and what have І left?” 

The Copyright Commissioners may therefore be permitted to have 
felt somewhat embarrassed when they “ received an application from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, that a representative of 
the Institute might bring before them a grievance under which archi- 
teets considered themselves to suffer.” They may also not unreason- 
ably be allowed to have failed to see very clearly what the grievance 
could be when ** Mr. Charles Barry, the President, attended, and 
after reading a copy of a petition on the subject, which had been 
presented to the House of Lords in the year 1869, and some other 
papers, contended that architects were subjected to great injustice 
and injury through their designs not having the protection of copy- 
right, so as to prevent them from being used by other persons than 
the author for building purposes’? Still more may they have been 
obfuscated when “ he suggested that the right to reproduce a build- 
ing should be reserved to the architect for twenty years." We may 
even sympathize at once with the conclusion they arrived at, and 
only hope they did not arrive at it with too much trouble, when they 
say, * We are satisfied that it would be impracticable to reserve this 
right to reproduce a building." Lastly, we may allow the commis- 
sloners to be exeused for at length turning the tables upon us with a 
little mystifieation of their own when they add that, “though ar- 
chitectural designs have по proteetion as designs, they are in their 
opinion protected as drawings, so that they may not be copied on 
paper;’’ and we ought, perhaps, to think the play very well played 
out when the further opinion is expressed “that such protection 
should be preserved.” 

No doubt, some thoughtful commissioner had asked the represent- 
ative, in that off-hand, practical way which is characteristic of com- 
missioners, whether he himself had ever suffered by plagiarism, or 


whether any other architect to his certain knowledge had ever done 
so; whether he himself had ever been tempted to steal the designa 
of another, or whether, in his experience, such theft had in fact any 
form or substance whatever except as the baseless fabric of a vision, 
— at the best the dream of some honest but sanguine dog in the 
manger, who hopes that the time may come when, in his own hum- 
ble person, Nature may at length have produced a great original 
architect. — The Architect. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE INTERIOR COLOR-DECORATIONS OF ITALY.— THE FACILITY 
AND SKILL OF COMMON HOUSE PAINTERS. — AMERICAN SCULP- 
TORS APPROPRIATING NATIVE SKILL. 

КОМЕ. 


THE first approach to Italy cannot fail to fill the architect with 
delightful anticipations ; but coming from the medieval cities of 
France and Germany, where varied facades of quaint design and 
delieate sculpture appeal eonstantly to the sketeh-book, these antici- 
pations are likely to be disappointed at first. He no longer is wan- 
dering by the side of a wayward stream full of artistic individuality 
and ingenious caprice, such as is the Renaissance of the North, but 
he finds himself rather on the share of a great sea whose tide, 
swayed by its own prescribed laws, drowns individuality and sweeps 
unchanged through cities and provinces. Here and there a Michael 
Angelo or a Bramante rises to the surfaee, but they seem rather to 
interpret than to control this academie inundation, and the monotony 
is hardly ruflled. After the steep gables and broken outlines of the 
North, there is, too, a more absolute monotony than that of uniform- 
ity of proportion and design, for the eye, wearied by the glare of a 
southern sun, does not seek variety in silhouette and decoration, but 
finds relief in plain surfaces and broad shadows. 

At first even the finest palaces appear square and bare, while — 
as the guilds never give to the private eitizen the same wealth and 
power in Italy as to the enterprising burgher of the North — the or- 
dinary dwelling-houses are without character, lines of plain stueeoed 
walls pierced by the plainest of doors and windows. Art has no 
place here away from the monumental buildings. These, thanks to 
Vignola and his successors, are recognized аз old friends, but their 
familiar cornices and capitals cannot excite much enthusiasm or 
tempt the pencil, which is likely to remain idle till one realizes that 
its chief use, and a modern architect's best profit, will be found in 
the magnificent interiors of ltaly, less known because less easily rep- 
resented in books than the facades. These very books, too, have 
been preparing some illusions for us, especially in Rome, inasmuch 
as we do not suspect, on turning over Letarouilly and other books, 
that the stately palaces with riel cornices and friezes are of stucco І 
Even photographs hardly betray the beautiful columns in the court 
of the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and yet those celebrated columns, 
covered with exquisite arabesques and figures, are of stucco. ‘The 
discovery is disagreeable, for in view of its cheap and provisional 
character with us it requires no small effort to look on stucco with 
respeet, much less with admiration ; yet we are undoubtedly wrong, 
for both Greeks and Romans, whom we cannot reproach with build- 
ing flimsily, used it in their finest buildings. Perhaps had our igno- 
rance been less and never allowed us to mistake it for fine stone we 
might never have regarded it as a sham, but have seen in it, as the 
ancients did, a natural and valuable medium for tinting or painting. 

As classie architecture is inseparable froin sculpture, so the Italians 
added to it another ally in painting, and the distinctive character of 
the Renaissance is the prominence given to interior color-decora- 
tion. In the subordination of every other interest to the study of 
this, an arehitect will derive most advantage here. The world has 
learned by rote but too well the Italian orders; it has much yet to 
gain from the noble interiors due to the unrivalled painters of Italy. 
Artist and amateur return with countless photographs and drawings 
of facades and sculpture, but beyond a few shadowy interiors of 
churches and their own vague reminiscenees of a multitude of mag- 
nificent ceilings and frescoes, little is added elsewhere to our modern 
resources from the inexhaustible examples here of great masters, 
which begin from the grand mosaics of the fifth century, come to a 
perfect development in the fifteenth, and continue to the brilliant chic 
of Tiepolo a century ago. Further improvements in polychromatic 
printing will some day open up this field, but at present une's own 
slow studies and notes are almost the only way of carrying off any ac- 
curate ideas of these things, especially of the grand panelled and 
frescoed ceilings, which, perhaps above all, will some day interest 
us in adorning our publie buildings, as yet mere facades, but which 
further art development will sometime seek to render monumental 
within as without. 

Un all sides one sees a movement for reviving mural decoration, 
and with it comes the feeling that as an art it is at present lost. Eng- 
land and Germany are striving earnestly to create ог revive a school, 
and the severe criticisms on the new Paris Opéra roused even the 
complaisant French to the conviction that their own noble school 
and its tradition had disappeared, a loss which will be the more 
marked as the restoration of the Hôtel de Ville calls for painters to 
replace those paintings which were regarded as the highest expression 
of French secular deeoration. Among us, too, recent efforts have 
awakened interest in the same subject, and have called to it the at- 
tention not only of our architects, to whom this is no new interest, 
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but also of our painters. To the latter no branch of painting offers 
so wide and promising a field of distinction as that of mural 4660- 
ration. If they examine themselves they will probably find that they 
are at present wofully deficient in their technical ability to earry out 
an arehitect’s or their own scheme for the decoration of a mon- 
ument. Not to speak of the special studies in drawing and anatomy 
required for figures seen from below, which come within their own 
regular sphere, how many of them are thoroughly at home in per- 
spective as applied to architectural accessories in ceiling painting? 
Refuge would at first of course be taken in providential clouds to 
hide everything except the easy parts of foreshortening, but one 
would soon be foreed to protest against this innocent monotony as 
much as did the honest miner to the received idea that heaven ** was 
sitting on the butt-end of a cloud, picking on a harp.” 

So thoroughly were all these perspective effects understood by the 
Italian painters, that even the most mediocre never seem in the 
least embarrassed by them, but play with the most dilficult foreshort- 
ening with a facility which would seem almost genius nowadays. 
These traditions have been preserved through the decadence of Ital- 
ian art, and the commonest house painters there inherit an aston- 
ishing facility in drawing, as well as a native instinct for color. 
They will dash off readily a ceiling with flying cherubs, and in a cen- 
tral eompartment a view looking up through balustrades surrounded 
by figures or vases with flowers, ete., or will paint a most deceptive 
frieze aud cornice with admirable shades and shadows. 

While the highest artistie intelligenee seenis wanting among them, 
there is a wonderfully developed instinct for decorative effects, whicb 
though below what might be done by the best men elsewhere is far 
above mediocrity in other countries. The walls in the simplest rooms 
of the hotels are prettily painted in distemper with borders or pat- 
terns, while the dining-rooms have more pretentious but usually ad- 
mirable designs. I mention the hotels, as they are generally new and 
are indicative of contemporary skill. In a new hotel at Naples the 
dining-room, with vaulting and pillars, is deeorated with flowers and 
vines, following no fixed scheme, but grouped or trailing here and 
there on the white ground of the pillars and ceiling with the simplicity 
and taste of the highest art. The color is charming, and the whole 
would have made a reputation for the painter in the North; but I 
found he was only an ordinary house painter, unknown and ill paid. 
Their instinet and their traditions are akin to the skill which we to 
this day admire at Pompeii; for it is now thought that those graceful 
figures and exquisite designs are not the work of eminent artists, but 
that of bands of ordinary house decorators, whose pattern books 
furnished them a varicty of designs, which they dashed off with mar- 
vellous facility, and in this ease with unusual rapidity, as at the time 
of its final destruction Pompeii was being hastily rebuilt after а 
partial overthrow by earthquake a few years before. 

These painters are poor and poorly paid, and it would be an im- 
mense advantage to our country if, instead of organ-grinders, Italy 
would supply us with more of these clever-fingered grinders of color, 
who would find ready work, and give us that facility we so much 
need. 

In another department of art, Americans have already turned to 
account this Italian skill, not perhaps in a way as creditable to their 
candor as to their shrewdness. Amid much foolish scandal prompted 
by loeal jealonsy there was some truth in the recent report that some 
of our sculptors in Rome had supplemented their own want of tech- 
nical skill by an unfair amount of aid from obscure but clever natives, 
whose want of general iutelligence or enterprise did not give them 
the opportunities of our countrymen. Тһе latter took all the eredit 
they could get for what caine out of their studios. Their employés 
were content with the pecuniary remuneration, and only the jealousy 
of rival seulptors stirred np the trouble. Of course there are various 
degrees of assistance, but since it is admitted that a sculptor, after 
finishing his model, need not himself touch the statue, it is futile to 
inquire how much superior the finished statue is to the model, or why 
it is so. 

Architects have, however, no limitations in turning to account the 
ability of their assistants, and we must gather to us all the technical 
skill we can, so as to meet the older countries with those of their 
advantages we can get. We should find in these decorators one per- 
nicious fault, which it may fairly be allowed we should oppose, that 
is, their passion for substituting imitation for the real. Their very 
cleverness, as in most decadence, has betrayed them. To a protest 
against some most deceptive imitation of brickwork, the painter of it 
naively replied that anybody eonld lay real brickwork, but only an 
artist like himself gould perteetly imitate it on plaster! К. 


Ах INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. — L’ Eco del Progresso, the organ of 
the international exhibition to be held at Milan next year, states that the 
el exhibition is to be the third in size of any that have taken place 
ieretofore, still the space open to exhibitors мій be one fourth larger 
than at Paris. ‘The main building is to be 812 feet square and tive stories 
high. There will be twenty galleries in it, 812 feet long. The art galler- 
jes are eight in number, and wiil be ample for the exhibit of the vast 
number of art treasures that will be sent by ariisis and owners of collec- 
tions. The buildings are 10 be massive, in the Lombard style of archi- 
tecture, and will be permanent. Exhibitors can ship their goods from the 
Paris Exposition, in bond, by the Alta Italia Railroad 10 the building. 
The opening will be April 1, 1879. The Director General of the Exhibi- 
tion is Mr. Frederick Guscetti, an American of Italian desceut. 


WHITHER ARE WE TENDING? 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
To тпк EDITOR or THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir, — Having been a constant reader of the American Ar- 
chitect from its beginning, and feeling that it marks a new era in the 
architectural publications of this country, inasmuch as it represents 
the foremost element among our architects, 1 have noted a tendency 
in the wrong direction, especially in what is decorative, in so many 
of the compositions, that I cannot let it pass without asking the 
question heading these lines: Whither are we tending? in the 
hope that it may induce some of our leading talent to take a retro- 
spect over the history of architecture and especially of decoration. 
Decoration, although seeondary to architecture, is yet very important 
in a composition. Michael Angelo said, “ Trifles make perfection, 
but perfection is no trifle.” The tendency of our day seems to be, 
like that in the early period of Gothic, towards the naturalistic and 
where we conventionalize the grotesque or whimsical. The old 
maxim, ** Nature is the archetype of all аг,” will hold good for all 
time; but arfother maxim of equal value and age, “ Art should beautify 
nature,” has about gone out of print nowadays; sometimes for want 
of eapacity to fill the bill, at other times it seems out of pure ill-will; 
and again at others, for want of skill coupled with an inordinate am- 
bition to make something new. This latter phase is the most mis- 
chievons. We forget that the correet, the pure, the true, are eternal 
and will always command respect. My old master, when I was a boy, 
once toll me, “ А good сору of a good thing is always worth some- 
thing; a poor original is never worth anything, no matter how much 
it is elaborated.” 

Now it seems to me that history has established certain principles 
that underlie all art, as delinitely as the diameter of the ordered 
column, and these cannot be violated with impunity. Taking, for ex- 
ample, the designs in interior decoration in the American Architect 
for June Ist, which represent the tendeney of our time about as well 
as anything at hand, I will use them for reference and give the im- 
pression they make on me. 

The first of these principles before mentioned is peace, — “the eye 
must have rest.” It is impossible for any one to enjoy a decoration, 
unless he is at rest; and not only must the speetator be at rest, but 
the decoration also; the man or woman who would enjoy an artistie 
decoration around him would scarcely appreciate а dog-fight; and 
here comes in one of the most important propositions that art has to 
solve among men: (1.) It should ennoble the human mind, and in 
order to be able to do it, “it must be noble in itself." (2.) It 
should help to clear the mind of the inclination for what is ignoble, 
vieious, and barbarous (and there is a good deal almost every where), 
In this respect Art goes hand in hand with Religion ; therefore par- 
don me if I give a new application to the trite saying, ** Let us have 
peace. In the wall-decorations in No. 127 there is all fight and 
no peace; everything is challenging attention with the utmost pos- 
sible importunity. One goes from a room of this kind with a feeling 
of relief, as on leaving a charity fair where young ladies sell things. 

The second of these principles іч the division of the subjeet into 
main and subordinate parts, — “building a pyramid." "This principle 
has been acknowledged from the Issyptian time down to ours in all 
important compositions, both in architecture and in decoration, the 
whole world over; and yet some of our eompositions of the present 
seem rather to aim at making things promiscuous than otherwise; — 
our example has it all over, The wall-decorations of Pompeii and 
IIereulaneum recognize this principle in every line. In the Alham- 
bra the main lines are the architectural lines, and the decorations 
are equally subordinate, giving an extraordinary ricliness of tone in 
color, produced by the juxtaposition of various primary colors and 
gold in the designs; of the decorations, the lines and forms being 
almost lost, only their tendency is elearly diseernible. Іп the divis- 
ion of a subject, a wall for instance, there should be a main cen- 
tral point, to which all other lines and objects lean and are seeond- 
ary. Now this taking a square and filling half of it with a quarter- 
circle ornament, all inclining one way in a room, is not allied to 
anything in nature, as far as І know; and in architecture there are 
but two forms of this kind: the Greck wave ornament, and meander; 


yet these run in the Greek examples 
either from ог to а centre. те ООО, 
squares before mentioned run straight 


along; and in the wall-decoration by 
** Minus," where it is hitched on to 
one side of а sun-flower, ues еј still more unsatisfactory result 
> a feeling of lopsidedness), that may be very 
GENS Ga but is ocn. 2h ў т. things 
Е should be avoided. І know а lady who ean- 
not look at a caryatid with uplifted arms, for ten minutes, without 
getting a headache. All decorations should produee agreeable emo- 
tions only. In the same category with the beforementioned squares 
with quarter-circle ornaments in one corner, would go the scroll 
ornaments in the arches of the design of ““ Inconnu.’’? Here we 
have a number of serolls, following each other, ignoring the prin- 
ciple that “ every line in orna- 
ment must have its contra line.” 
Wherever one line forms a cer- 
tain sweep. the following one 
must go in another direction, 
or a thousand other forms. ‘The Renaissance has given us a new 
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line of beauty in place of the antique. This combination of two 
curves with a straight line, in place of the convex and concave cireles 
without it, as the ancients had it, has given us many of the most 
beautiful forms of modern times. Where it is applied 
with judgment, it is astonishing how much vigor it adds 
to the design. Above the wainscot in this design, be- 
! tween the windows, there is a picture introduced; why 
it is so narrow up and down Г don't know (unless for oddity); it 
represents a grand dining-party at tablo in a dining-room seven or 
eight feet high, the walls of which, if it has any, are hung with tap- 
estries. Now would not a wall-decoration treated in the same man- 
ner, with damask panels, quiet but effective in treatinent, have been 
much better than the one introduced, which in form has very much 
the character of what a school-girl would do, in distinction from 
the master, learncd in what is known and has been done in this line 
before ho was born? “But,” it may be said, “ your idea is old.” 
To this І reply, So long as you don't give us something equally as 
good or better than the old, Е would rather forego the pleasure of 
having something original. In general the original and new must 
ever stand abreast with the old before it can command recognition; 
the wall pattern of the middle design in No. 127 represents vines 
creeping over a very primitive, simple, and cheap lattice-work, and 
looks very much as though somebody had made it himself. Jf a 
ood artist makes it it may become very expensive, but will always 
look cheap. Per contra, see Her Majesty's Summer-house, Виск- 
Ingham Palace, published by Gruner ; and as a motif for ceilings — 
Greek temples, and Schinkel’s theatre decorations. 

In the design of “ Minus ” the frieze and picture аге very good 
and appropriate, beeause here the architectural lines around them 
give the necessary system and severity ; but the little square panes 
of glass above the windows remind one very mach of the early Eng- 
lish stained glass figures and Romanesque sculptures of, say, from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, which are grand for their time 
and people, but would be decidedly feeble and weak for our time 
and people. The big sunflowers ol the dado and wall-pattern are 
Talberting Talbert to death. Now І have criticised these composi- 
tious esperially, in order to make myself understood, in the hope of 
inducin, „оше of the leading architects and decorators of our time 
to recon ` "rthe path they have taken, and where this kind of thing 
will bı .g up at, that at some future time our age may not be looked 
upon as a time when art got crazy. 

The national character of a people is expressed in its dress and 
its ornaments in-the same manner that handwriting carries with it 
the character of the writer. For example, take the English, the 
French, and the German. In England the leaders of fashion, ete., 
are from twenty to thirty years old; in France, old and young 
alike interest themselves; in Germany, the old professor gives the 
tone in art matters. Now take a coat of each and note the character- 
istics of the people in the cut of it: the English, square and angular; 
the French, graceful and soft in its lines; and the German has some 
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of the former, and adds some scholasticism inelining to the pedantie. 
Take, again, the treatment of a simple trefoil by the different peoples; 
antl we find the first is all vigor, nearly everything in straight lines; 
the second is all grace and elegance; the last, with some vigor (sharp 
corners), and some grace in the motion, has the scholasticism in the 
central divisions, which must all have the convex and concave sweep. 
Now it seems to me a big suntlower hewn out with а broad-axe does 
not cxpress the national character of this great people; and yet there 
is so much of this erudeness іп the ornamentation of our day, that I 
cannot think of anything else that would fill the bill; and 1 feel that 
our leading men should be able to vive us something original, аррго- 
priate for our time (we are no longer in the dark ages), that would be 
characteristic of us, and that would not disgrace us when the future 
antiquarian shall find the sites where we dwelt and worked. 
Joun Moser. 


ў NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Тое Grants GRAVE at MALAGA, — After dinner, onr host took us 
ont to see his vineyard, and the great curiosity which it contained, — for 
behind the house was a veritable Giant's Grave! lt lay on the slope of 
the hill, its head toward the north, its fect pointing southward, — in length 
eighteen English feet, and in breadth six. 1t was lined with smooth-hewn 
blocks of stone, and some few years before onr visit had been opened by 
our present host, when a skull abont three times the ordinary human size 
was found, with other bones of proportionute magnitude. Of ornaments 
only one ear-ring was discovered, large enough almost to serve fora lady's 
bracelet. No conjecture сопа be made as to the era or race to which the 
giant belonged. Malaga dates back three thousand years, and із an ac- 
credited colony of the Phoenicians; and it was strange to ponder that on 
this lonely hill, now stirred only by the vind-dresser’s step, multitudes of 
an unknown race and tongue might have met te do homage to their fallen 
chief, and that their restless eyes had perhaps rolled over the same шад- 
nificent features of land and вед, — Correspondence N. Y. Post, " 


VENTILATING Спімхеу Cowrs.— А sub-committee, consisting of 
three eminent sanitarians, Capt. Douglas Galton, Mr. Rogers Field, and 
Mr. William Eassie, appointed by the Sanitary Institute of. Great Britain 
to test ehimney eowls and similar ventilating devices, have made a report 
as follows: “The sub-committee appointed at Leamington to test the ven- 
tilating exhaust eowls beg to report that they have given the matter their 
most careful attention and carried ont at the Royal Observatory, Kew, an 
elaborate series of about one hundred experiments ou seven different days, 
at different times of the day, and under different conditions of wind and 
temperature. After comparing the cowls very earefully with each other, 
and nll of them with a plain open pipe, as the simplest, and, in faet, only 
available standard, the snb-committee find that none of the exhanst cowls 
canse а more rapid current of air than prevails in an open pipe under 
similar conditions, but without any cowl fitted an it. Тһе only nse of the 
cowls, therefore, appears to be to exelude rain from the yentilating pipes, 
and as this ean be done equally, if not more efficiently, in other and sim- 
pler Ways, without diminishing the rapidity of the current in the open pipe; 
the sub-committee are unable to recommend the grant of the medal of the 
Sanitary Justitute of Great Britain to any of tlie exhaust cowls submitted 
to them for trial. Signed by УУ, Eassic, Rogers Field, and Donglas Gal- 
ton.” 


Рахтох'я ELEVATED RAILWAY. — In the year 1856, when London was 
much ехегеікей on the question of rapid transit, Sir Joseph Paxton, whe 
із well known from his connection with the first Crystal Palace, conceived 
and perfected the details of a scheme which may fairly be considered the 
preenrsor of the New York elevated railroads. Пе proposed to build a 
railroad which should be contained within a glass nnd iron gallery some 
eleven or twelve miles in length. This gallery was to be about 180 feet 
high and 72 feet wide, so as to allow four tracks to be laid. The rails 
were to be laid at an elevation of 26 feet from the ground, so as not to in- 
terfere with traffic in the streets below. On vither side of the gallery were 
to be shops and dwellings, with stations at convenient intervals, An or- 
dinary roadway was to serve for the tenants of the honses and the shop- 
ping public. Below the railway were to be, on either side of the street, 
the ordinary honses and shops; but as the vibration and noise of passing 
trains were ехречей to be more annoying to those below than to those 
above, these buildings were to be built with double walls, and a current of 
air was to be made to pass through the space so left. ‘Three times was 
this extended crystal palace to eross the Thames by bridges built for its 
service, the rental of the honses оп them being estimated at $3,000 each 
per annum. ‘The road was to begin at the Royal Exchange, to cross the 
river soon after at Queenhithe, and after passing through a portion of 
Lambeth, to recross the river at Ilnngerford and stop at Regent’s Cireus ; 
the main line, however, was to pass through Belgravia, Brompton, Ken- 
sington Gardens, Notting Hill, to the Great Western Station at Padding- 
ton, On the north side it would pass over the London and Northwestern 
and the Great Northern railways, then back through Islington to the 
Royal Exchange. The estimated cost of this brittle enterprise was placed 
at about $170,000,000, and as such an outlay could not be eountenanced, 
in its stead the underground railways were built. ‘The cars, it should be 
added, were to be propelled by pneumatic pressure. 


DEMOLITION OF A FACTORY CHIMNEY WITH DYNAMITE. — An acconnt 
is given in the Deutsche Bauzeitung of the demolition of a workshop chim- 
ney at Berlin by means of dynamite. This chimney was 170 feet high 
aud contained abont 19,000 eubie fect of masonry, weighing 864 tons. Н 
had a division in the centre. It was necessary ta make it fall toward the 
east, and the charge was required to be as small as possible that the ma- 
terials might not be much damaged. Eight blasting holes were made 
from the exterior near the base, on two opposite sides, and their charges 
were placed as near the middle of the thickness as possible. The two cham- 
bers nearest the clearing hole on the east side were cach charged with 
6.15 Ibs. of gun-eotton; those next the clearing hole on the west side re- 
ceived only 1 lb. of dynamite; the four other chambers were charged with 
9,9 ths. of dynamite. The tamping was effected by bricks and mortar. 
The total charge of 33 Ibs. was exploded by electricity, all the parts simul- 
taneously. ‘The dull explosion shook the ground only to 950 feet dis- 
tance; the chimney did not fall, but took an evident inclination, while 
three grent cracks rose to 50 feet in height, and the lower part of the wall 
was laid open. Other holes were now made in the part of the wall re- 
maining vertical, and a charge of 1 №. of gun-eotton was inserted and 
exploded ; the chimney then fell slightly toward the east. 


Ти Surro TUNNEL, — The Virginia City (Nev.) Chronicle gives the 
following brief history of the Sutro ‘Tunnel, which was connected with 
the mines of the Comstock lode on Monday, July 8th : — 

“Ground was braken for the Sntro Tunnel on the 19th of October, 
1869. The work has, therefore, required eight years, eight months, and 
ten days to complete. The progress was very slow at first, all drilling 
having been by hand; but, in the spring of 1874, experiments with a Bur- 
leigh drill having demonstrated the advantages to be derived from the nse 
of that machine, a carriage capable of supporting six of these drills while 
at work was made, and on the 22d of June, 1874, four were started. The 
progress was now much more rapid than ever before in the history of tun- 
nelling, and on August 7th in the same year, two more drills were put to 
work. From that date the average progress was over three hundred fect 
per month up to April, 1877; when, the header having entered the broad 
Comstock mineral belt, the heat became so intense that two drills had to be 
taken off the carriage. From that day the average monthly progress did 
not exceed two hundred and fifty feet. Work has been continued uninter- 
rnptedly from the time that ground was broken until to-day, but at times 
only two inen were at work in the tunnel. The greatest progress was in 
December, 1875, when the header was advanced 417 feet, and the least in 
October, 1870, when it was advaneed only 19 feet. "Phe total length of 
the tunnel, as stated in the official chart published last September, is 
20,170 feet, The tunnel being connected with the Comstock workings, 
the next move of Mr. Sutro will doubtless be to start north and south 


drifts to connect with all the mines on the lode. ‘The work has cost nearly 
$4,000,000,” 
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Іт is a great misfortune to the cause of sound building that 
neither from coroner’s juries, county commissioners, nor from 
other special olfigials whatsoever, can we obtain а fair apportion- 
ment of responsibilities even in such flagrant cases as the full 
of the Rockford Court-House dome and the collapse of the 
tunnel on Forty-Second Street, New York. If honest and 
thorough investigation and just punishment, instead of partial 
inquiry and mild censure, ill-bestowed, promptly ensued upon 
such cases, the admonition would inevitably be felt “ where it 
would do the most good.” Architects, engineers, and builders, 
would be far less apt to go on laying fonndations, building piers, 
and turning arches according to the lazy rule-of-thumb process 
which must prevail where there is small danger of criminal pro- 
cedure in case of disaster, and an even chance that the blame 
will be placed upon the immediate instead of the ultimate 
cause, upon the careless subordinate instead of the blundering 
principal. We rarely hear of accidents in France such as these 
pages are so frequently forced to chronicle out of our own ex- 
perience, hecause there the law watches over the public inter- 
ests and punishes a fault of construction or carelessness as it 
punishes highway-robbery or any other crime against society. 
We learn, for instance, that the French courts, which have been 
investigating the case of the fall of the passenger elevator at the 
Grand Hötel in Paris, not heing able to fix the responsibility 
upon the manufacturer, have fined and imprisoned the engineer 
in charge for careless oversight of the condition of his hoisting 
gear, and announced that the proprietors of the hotel are liable 
to criminal process for damages. The case seems а hard опе for 
the engineer and for the hotel-keepers; but we picture with 
what renewed care all the engineers in charge throughout Paris 
will look after their apparatus, and with what fresh solicitude 
every proprietor will inspect his elevators. Thus, out of the 
nettle danger, if properly cultivated, will grow the flower safety. 


We have frequently had occasion to refer to the unsatisfactory 
condition in which the Rockford Court-House affair has been 
left by the investigations. ‘The responsibilities of the architect 
have not been defined; the contractor, Richardson, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony, tampered with the plans, and put in poor 
workmanship and worse materials, has not only been continued 

‚ їп charge, but has been allowed a large sum with which to re- 
pair damages, and the Building Committee has escaped all cen- 
sure, Now, however, we learn that the affair is about to go 
anto court, where we may hope for a complete and exhaustive 
examination and a proper distribution of blame. Two suits, in 
the amounts of $5,000 each, have been entered by the widow 


. of one of the victims of the disaster, one against Richardson, 


` who is held to be immediately responsible, and one against the 


appears as if at last we shall now get at the “true inwardness” 
of this unfortunate affair, and that architect, contractor, and com- 
mittee will find themselves set right before the public. 


As for the New York tunnel, in default of open and complete 
expert testimony before the coroner's jury, the local press has 
availed itself in several instances of the services of well-known 
engineers, who give their opinions at great length and with 
much circumstance of figures and calculation. ‘Their conclu- 
sions are virtually identical, and may be epitomized as follows: 
that the arch was “an ellipse within an ellipse,” and as such 
had a rise of only ten feet in the width of forty feet; whereas 
it should have been “a true ellipse,” which would have had a 
rise of twelve and a half feet; that the arch, even if built 
exactly according to Commissioner Campbell's specifications, 
could not possibly stand ; that the arch had no countering what- 
ever; that the abutments were not properly built; that the 
cement was radically bad, and the stones used improperly cut; 
that the commissioner’s specification was vague and undefined, 
and its application could not possibly give stability to a brick 
arch so flat and disproportioned. The conclusion is, that for 
similar work a railroad company would hold its chief engineer 
responsible. When our municipalities conduct their affairs on a 
business basis like the corporation of a mill or of a railroad, we 
shall no longer see this baleful process of political whitewash- 
ing to cover the criminal defects in the public service. "п 


Wy 


afi 
WORKMEN are now engaged in removing from the base of 
the Washington Monument the accumulations and debris of a 
quarter of a century, preliminary to the resumption of work 
upon that long-neglected and dreary pile of masonry. We fear, 
notwithstanding the precautionary proviso in the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress (American Architect, vol. iii., р. 170), that we 
are destined to see the completion of it in accordance with the 
modified plan ; the discordant and barbarous conception of the 
Pantheon at its base having been replaced by Mr. Mead’s ter- 
raced and balustraded esplanade, and the proposed height of 
six hundred feet for the central obelisk having been reduced to 
four hundred and eighty-five, at which elevation it still will 
overtop by five feet the highest structure now existing. But 
as the spire of Cologue Cathedral will, when completed, rise 
some twenty-six feet above our republican monument, and there 
із no knowing what superior aerial heights the effete monarchies 
of Europe may think it worth their while to attain with steeple 
or dome, fifty or a hundred feet will be added doubtless, if the 
money holds out, to the great republican obelisk, in order that 
it may still stand preéminent in this respect, if in no other. 
Fortunately, the structure is not and cannot be so nicely studied 
that such an addition would interfere with its essential propor- 
tions. A brute mass is not sensitive in this respect, like a work 
of art, and we sincerely trust that our monument may never be 
suffered to lose the only claim it can possibly have to the con- 
sideration of mankind; unless indeed some such claim can be 
found in the fact that never since the dawn of civilization bas 
a public monument been erected in which has been comhined so 
small a proportion of human thought with so large a proportion 
of human labor. The result of plainness, squareness, sim- 
plicity, and extreme height will doubtless assert itself to the 
common mind аз a clear achievement (in the vernacular, а big 
thing), disturbing the spectator, however, with no necessity of 
analyzing details, requiring no intellectual effort to understand, · 
creating no tumult of emotions, and inspiring no thought worth 
the thinking. If its sides were engraved or sculptured, like the 
Egyptian monoliths, its prototypes, or like the Column of Тга- 
jan, with legends and bas-reliefs, so that they could be read and 
studied and understood, if it were treated not like a monolith, 
but like a form built up of small parts intoa great structural har- 
mony, as the spire of Strasbourg, for instance, — which, by the 
bye, is ouly ten feet lower than our aspiration, but is crowded with 
evidence of human thought, skill, and love, — it would be a work 
of art, а true monument, a denkmal or think-token as the Ger- 
mans call it. It is the highest function of art to inspire thonght 
in this manner, and it is quite possible to couceive of such a 
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monument which should yet have every desirable quality of 
breadth and repose. The resources of the country are fully ca- 
pable of an achievement, the merit of which should he, not that 
it is the highest structure in the world, hut that it sets forth to 
the senses the idea of a national tribute to a great and pure life. 
In the presence of such an offence to civilization as this bald ob- 
elisk will prove to he, if ever erected, artists, whether painters, 
sculptors, or architects, will have need to ask themselves why 
they are encouraged to exist and ply their vocations if such a 
memorial can by any possibility, or in any way, accomplish the 
results which should be expected of it. The gentlemen of the 
Washington Monument Association, if they really decline to 
submit to public competition the form which this conspicuous 
testimonial should ultimately assume, and if they really prefer 
to retain the essential features of a design made some thirty-five 
years ago, when there was little or no art in the country, will 
doubtless save themselves an infinity of vexation, labor, and 
delay, but they will have irrecoverably lost a great opportunity. 
We again, on behalf of the high interests of art, commend this 
subject to their careful revision. It may not yet be too late. 


Mr. Janes Jackson Jarves writes from Florence to the 
New York Times that it is proposed in France to form a separate 
-ministry of the fine arts as one of the departments of gov- 
ernment, in order to secure a greater efficiency in Ше adminis- 
tration of the artistic interests of the country than is obtained 
by the present system of entrusting them to a bureau in the 
Department of Public Instruction. “This would be a character- 
istic recognition of the importance of the highest artistic cult- 
ure to the welfare and happiness of a great people, and it is out 
of such recoguition that proceeds the undoubted preéminence 
of France in all that pertains to monumental art. How far 
we ourselves are bebindhand in such matters may be measured 
by considering our lamentable failures in respect to our public 
monuments, Thus, Mr. Larkin G. Meade, to whom we are in. 
debted for the modified Washington Monument, which we so 
heartily deprecate, has completed the model for the monument 
to be erected at Bennington, Vt., at the joint expense of Vcr- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, in memory of Gen- 
eral Stark. According to the description in the papers, the 
statue of the hero, twelve feet high, is to be placed upon a 
structure one hundred feet high, “ which in some respects is to 
he a copy of the famous tower of Giotto in Florence,’ and 
which * will be ornamented with bas-reliefs representing inci- 
dents in General Stark's campaigus.” The Italian city spent 
the equivalent of five millions of dollars in ereciing the Cam- 
panile, exhausting the resources of invention and skill in the 
midst of the greatest era of Florentine art. It is more than 
three times as high as the proposed American copy, and is filled 
with minute detail, on which its essential expression depends. 
The imagination cannot entertain the idea of a small copy of this 
monument, to be built at а cost of about sixty thousand dollars, 
and cannot conceive what sort of an inspiration can be derived 
from the great original to suggest a pedestal for a statue; and 
the imagination would certainly be the only means of ascertain- 
ing the qualities of a twelve-foot statue surmounting this strange 
pile. As Mr. Jarves justly remarks, the statue might as well be 
one hundred feet underground. If the description does justice 
to the design, the figure might as well be St. Simeon Stylites as 
poor General Stark. No good purpose of art, history, or patriot- 
ism can be subserved by such an erection. We trust it is not too 
late to be reconsidered. When will our great characters and 
7 „achievements be honored as Henri Regnault and bis compatri- 
ots are honored in the court of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in 
Paris? When will our art be worthy of our heroes? 


Тик democratic institutions and instincts of this country could 
have few better illustrations than the accident that happened in 
New York on July 15th, where a blast, improperly fired, fract- 
ured the thirty-six inch water-main at a short distance only from 
the obstructing rock, and was the cause of damage to the cellars 
of the abutting buildings to the amount of some eight thousand 
dollars. It seems that one Henry McGucken, a plumber, had 
taken a contract to connect a honse on Third Avenne with the 
service-pipe that runs alongside of the Croton main, which, at 
this point, is laid in a trench cut through a ledge of rock. 
Through this ledge a new cutting had to be made, and it was 
in making this cut that the unfortunate blast, either too heav- 
ily charged or improperly covered, was fired. We question 


whether in any other country it is allowable, as it seems to be in 
this, for a person, be he licensed plumber or not, to tear up the 
causeway and act his pleasure on such corporate or private prop- 
erty as he may find below the surface. Fortunately, as no death 
was caused by the accident, we shall not he forced to content our- 
selves with the dictum of а coroner's jury ; but from the litiga- 
tion which will doubtless ensue, we may be able to gather some 
enlightenment as to low far our lives and property are at the 
mercy of private individuals who may choose, for purposes of 
their own, to put them in jeopardy. One thiug seems plain, 
that this accident, following so closely on the fall of the Forty- 
Second Street tunnel, will teach the officials of the Department 
of Public Works the importance of attending strictly to their 
duties, and that even the simplest operation, for whose malad- 
ministration the city may be held responsible, ought not to be 
left in the hands of ordinary and iuexpert workmen uure- 
strained hy competent supervision. If experience has shown 
the advantage of having a special set of men who alone are 
qualified to tap sewers, this accident seems to show the need of 
licensing a similar body of men, who alone shall have the right 
to make connections with water-pipes. As the suggestion af- 
fects both parties, we recommend it alike to city governments 
and to water companies. 


THE communist and proletariat may rejoice at any change 
that will avenge, even for a short time, the fancied wrong 
done him and nis by the engineer and the machinist, who are 
ever on the alert to replace manual by mechanical labor, and 
may see in the introduction of a system of heating cities by 
steam, one of the first effects of which will be to throw out of 
employment a large number of engineers, boiler-tenders, and 
steam-fitters, a species of poetical justice, The experiments 
that have been made at Lockport, and, we believe, at Buffato, 
have proved, seemingly beyond peradventure, the feasibility of 
heating a large number of buildings by steam supplied from 
a common source; though the possibility of supplying in the 
same way steam for manufactnring purposes seems not to be 
so clearly established. A number of citizens of New York 
have lately purchased the right to introduce into that city the 
Holly system of town-heating ; and already more than a million 
dollars have been subscribed for the purpose of making prelimi- 
пагу experiments; these proving satisfactory it is supposed that 
there will be small difliculty in obtaining money to extend the 
system so as to embrace the whole city. The scheme so far as 
at present developed is, ultimately to divide the city into five 
sections, in each of which is to be a battery of fifty boilers, 
which, it is thought, will be able to meet all probable demands. 
These batteries are to be placed in four-story brick buildings, 
presumably isolated, having an area at the ground of some two 
hundred square feet. Starting from these centres a system uf 
mains and connecting pipes will be laid thronghout the city, and 
each consumer will be furnished with a meter, so that he may be 
called on to pay for only as much steam as he uses, Means are 
provided for heating the condensed water by live steam, and caus- 
ing it to circulate over the honse by a separate system of pipes. 
No statement is at present made of the first cost of the plant. 
But some idea of the running expenses may be conceived from 
the statement that the five batteries are calculated to consume 
about twenty-five hundied tons of coal each day. In the eco- 
nomical introduction of the system the shape of the island may 
be of use, as it is stated that a battery of the size mentioned is 
capable of sending steam to points two miles distaut without 
much loss of effective power. 


Tue possibilities of such a system are curious to picture to 
one’s self. Experiments made last winter show that steam can 
be used to advantage to dissipate snow, either as it falls or after 
it has collected in the streets, the actual cost of melting a ton 
of snow having proved to be only five cents. This use of steam 
may, then, be looked upon as certain, and the thousands of 
dollars that the city is now obliged to spend in the fruitless 
endeavor to keep the streets passable in a heavy winter may 
then, with a certain justice, be diverted to the better preser- 
vation of hygienic conditions in the summer. As the system 
provides for the reheating and circulating of the condensed 
water, it will be possible to establish hydrants on the street 
where hot water can be drawn at all times, and the cold water 
pipe alongside may be kept from freezing hy the accompanying 
steam-coil. Not only horses and cattle, but incidentally the 
sparrows aud other winter birds, which perish in great numbers 
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in a hard winter, will be benefited by these unfrozen drinking- 
troughs. Alongside of the cold-water hydrant may be placed 
a steam chest to which the fire-engines may be attached, thus 
making possible such remodelling of the present fire-engine 
that the boiler, fire-box, etc., can be dispensed with, enabling 
the engine to reach a fire more speedily than now. It may be 
possible to so apply steam to street cars as to do away іп опе 
casg with horses, and in the other with the noisy locomotive 
overhead. It cannot fail to make the use of elevators in stores, 
dwellings, and, we hope, in schools, more common than at pres- 
ent; and the same may be said of the introduction of ventilat- 
ing fans into hospitals, schools, public halls, and factories. 
Many of the lesser industries now carried on by manual labor 
will owe their development to this’ cheapness of the steam sup- 
ply. In opposition to the scheme may be urged the increased 
uncheerfulness of homes steam-heated, and the spread of those 
ailments common to the people who inhabit them ; but the sav- 
ing in expense, allowing a more general use of open fires, would 
prevent the first, and greater attention to ventilation would 
obviate the second of these defects. .To the charge that the 
explosion of one of these batteries would cause immense dam- 
age and loss of life, it may be answered that the explosions that 
now take place continually at unexpected places and uuder irre- 
aponsible charge probably cause as much damage in the course 
of one year as the explosion of a carefully watched and com- 
petently managed battery in an isolated building could possibly 
inflict in a very much longer period. The batteries could 
easily be arrauged in relays so that aecidents need not affect 
the working of a whole battery aud so bring to a stand-still the 
operations of one fifth of the city. 


THOROUGHFARES IN GREAT CITIES. 


Tue crowding of the thoroughfares of great cities is becoming 
a serious evil, the daily traffic having grown until it actually 
outstrips the capacities of their streets. "There aré cities, like 
Paris, Berlin, or Vienna, in which the circulation is so far dif- 
fused as not to be greatly embarrassed, and is tempted into par- 
ticular streets mainly by their greater capacity and magnificence. 
But there are others, such as London, or New York, in which 
natural conditions concentrate such a flow into one or two chan- 
nels that no existing thoroughfare would comfortably hold it. 
The first resort, when a street becomes intolerably crowded, is 
to widen it, and this, except in a few instances, is the only thing 
that has been tried. But there are limits to the convenient 
width of streets, hmits which have sometimes been overstepped. 
If Broadway or the Strand were made wide enongh for the 
convenience of all the passing in them, and all that their added 
width would tempt into them, the width would bring serious in- 
conveniences. ‘loo wide streets are made disagreeable by the 
wind in cold weather, and by the sun in hot. ‘They are expen- 
sive to maintain, difficult to keep free of dirt and dust, and ex- 
tremely uncomfortable for foot-passengers who have to cross 
them. In such a strect as we have imagined, the opposite sides 
would be almost as hopelessly isolated from each other as the 
banks of a river. Even in Paris, where the mercantile traffic is 
not heavy, the crossing of the wide Boulevards is at certain 
hours of the day almost perilous, especially for women; filled 
‘with the tratfic of Broadway, they would be almost impassable. 
As most New Yorkers will remember, a dozen years ago the 
‘difficulty of crossing the lower part of Broadway had grown so 
annoying that a foot-bridge was built across it. It was found, 
however, that the obstruction of the sidewalks by the piers of the 
bridge and the stairs which led to it, and the labor of asceuding 
and descending every time it was crossed, more than balanced 
the relief it gave, and it was soon taken down. A notable in- 
stance of a city which has suffered from a too ambitious expan- 
sion of its thoroughfares is Washington; and one of the good 
things which the Board of Works did for it was to constrict 
some of the waste strects by parking them. We doubt whether 
a street for traffic so wide as Pennsylvania Avenue, for in- 
stance, can ever be a success. А fashionable drive, like the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, at Paris, which is laid out for a 
throng of fast-moving carriages, and which foot-passengers are 
to cross at their peril, may be of such width; but for a business 
thoroughfare it is unmanageable. It would be extremely dan- 
gerous to invite the throng of vehicles which crowds Broad- 
way to move at speed, and there is a limit to the size of the 
curreut which foot-passengers should be required to stem in 


crossing; but one horn or the other of this dilemma presents | 


itself as soon as we get busy streets of immoderate width. 
There is, in fact, some natural antagonism between vehicles and 
foot-passengers, in which it is as important to defend the last 
as the first. Danger and inconvenience to foot-passengers in- 
crease with the number of vehicles which are allowed abreast, 
as well as with their speed, till they reach a point where they 
become intolerable. We are inclined to set eighty feet between 
curbstones as the maximum width of a convenient thorough- 
fare, and where there is no line of car rails we should say sixty. 
This gives room for two lines of carriages moving deliberately 
in each direction, and fora file to stand at each sidewalk. Foot- 
ways of from sixteen to twenty feet on each side would in- 
crease the width to ninety-two or a hundred feet between the 
houses, with a greater proportion of footway than is common, 
though not more, we think, than is desirable in a first-class 
thoroughfare if the travel is to be all at one level. But Penn- 
sylvania Avenue is two hundred feet between the houses. 
Such a street must be a failure in its architectural and pict- 
uresque aspect, for it dwarfs any building that cau be put 
upon it, and men aud vehicles, unless in the swarm of a great 
celebration, are lost in it like flies on a floor. 

Finally, we may add that such enormous streets are as diffi- 
cult to light and police as they are to pave and clean ; that they 
consume a great deal of space that might be more profitably 
used, thus diminishing the ratio of taxable property to the cost 
of the highway at its charge, and furnishing a poor equivalent 
for the parks and pleasure-grounds which might be substituted 
for them. 

It seems, then, that while the natural increase of ordinary 
traffic and circulation in modern cities has crowded thorough- 
fares much beyond convenience, the simple remedy of increas- 
ing their size is not adequate. This is the effect even of the 
growth of uses that are immemorial, but is greatly aggravated 
by the new uses which this country has found for its streets. 
The gas-pipes, water-pipes, and sewers with which cities are 
nowadays netted over were necessarily thrust under ground as 
soon as they appeared, but even then they do not cease to ho 
obstructive. "The interruption which is caused when they have 
to be altered or repaired is an annoyance which ought not to be 
tolerated. When to all the rest is added the periodic passage 
in certain streets of a vast number of people who, according to 
the fashion of many cities, live in suburbs and do business in 
the interior of the city, and so must further crowd those streets 
with special vehicles for through passengers, we fiud the thor-, 
oughfares altogether overburdened. 

Mere increase of size being an insufficient remedy, the next 
resource is in classification and separation of the uses to which 
streets are put. ‘The rough division into roadway and foot 
pavement is uo longer sufficient for this; but through-traffic and 
way-traffie in both kinds may be encouraged to divide, and the 
wayside-traflic will bear subdivision according as it is for heavy 
business or ordinary shopping, or the mere passing of residents. 
The obvious device of carrying the gas, water, and sewerage 
services in under-ground galleries or subways, so that they may 
be reached without interfering with the streets above, is a costly 
one, and so far as we know has not yet been adopted except in 
Paris; yet it is one that mnst ultimately, we suspect, become 
imperative in large cities. To divide the traffic above is more 
difficult. One way would be to distribute the light and the heavy 
traffic, the through and the wayside, in different streets, parallel 
if necessary. But traffic is obstinate and will not be led by 
the nose, even though ultimate convenience were to be pro- 
moted by it. Light and heavy business jobhing and retailing 
will crystallize apart when they are compelled to. But the 
wayside-traffic clings to tbe through-traffic. Shops, offices, 
hotels, and — when they are not absolutely driven out — resi- 
dences cling tenaciously to those streets which are natural thor- 
oughfares. It is almost impossible to absolutely separate the 
two currents; the resource is to carry them as smootbly as 
possible side by side, keeping them as distinct as may be and 
allowing free opportunity to pass at will from one current to 
the other. The exigencies of quick transit have already, in 
London and New York, made some separation between the two 
classes of city passengers. Loudoners and New Yorkers have 
solved the problem in their different ways, withdrawing the 
through travel from the local, by carrying it, in London, under 
ground beneath the other, in New York, in the air above it. 
The Londoners sacrifice their passengers, and they travel un- 
comfortably, but the streets and the way-trallic are undisturbed. 
The New Yorkers have sacrificed the streets to the through 
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passengers, or perhaps to the economy of the transit companies, 
in a way that is characteristic of the readiness of Americans to 
sacrifice everything to an immediate object, and that if persisted 
in must permanently change the character of the streets it 
affects. ‘The method of relief which we suggested for this 
exigency a short time ago (American Architect, June 29, 1878) 
deserves a few more words, for it is applicable te the relief of 
other streets than those in which elevated railways run. It 
is simply the carrying out of what is already foreshadowed, a 
aystem of circulation on different levels. The subways of 
Paris, receiving the conduits of the city and the traffic to which 
they give rise, are the first hint of such a system, The Broad- 
way bridge was another hint at a double-level circulation. It 
failed simply because it was isolated and of difficult access, and 
because its position made it an obstruction; but as part of а well- 
adapted system it would have succeeded. ‘The elevated roads 
are another step in the same direction, and they may lead to a 
new order of things. 

What we suggested was the lifting of a range of footways to 
near the level of the second steries of buildings, so that there 
might be a continuous circulation at a higher level as well as on 
the ground. This was to be done either by cutting out a pas- 
sage-way from the second stories of the buildings, to be treated 
as an arcade, өг “row;” or else by setting back the facades 
above the first story and leaving an open terrace in front of 
them. In either ease the upper footway would retreat behind 
the under, passing over a part of the lower stories of the houses, 
and be continued by bridges across the side streets, with stairs 
at their intersections. But in the one case it would be covered 
by the overhanging buildings above it, and in the other өреп to 
the air. The Nation lately, while mentioning our suggestion 
with eneouragement, cited some of its natural difficulties, such as 
the irregularity of stories in existing houses, and the reverbera- 
tion of the noise of the elevated roads in case arcaded galleries 
were used. These, however, are difficulties incident to particu- 
lar cases. When old buildings were to be adapted, there would 
be some trouble, some paring and piecing of the portions of the 
lower stories overrun by the footway; but perhaps no greater 
difficulty than is common in the remodelling of old fronts; while 
new buildings would be adapted without trouble. Where there 
was an elevated railway the open terraces would doubtless be 
preferable, as the Nation suggests, to the arcaded galleries, at 
least unless the street were exceptionally wide. It is hoped that 
some way will be found of abating the noise of the railways, 

„which is said te be at present almost intolerable. 

There would be many advantages in what we may call a 
double-level cireulation, besides those we mentioned in our 
former article. ‘The tendency to stratification in modern cities 
is very marked, and is increasing. It distinguishes many conti- 
nental cities, — Vienna, Berlin, Brussels, for instance, — and is 
found in its completeness in Paris, where the whole city is in 
layers: a layer of shops and warehouses, a layer of lesser busi- 
ness and domestic apartments, layers of first-class, second-class, 
and third-class dwellings, and layers of cheap lodgings above. 
The tendency is resisted by people of English descent, but һе- 
gins to show itself even in England, while Americans, especially 
in New York, already turn to it with characteristic recognition of 
its convenience. It is in accordance with this tendeney that 
people who use the same quarters of a city for different purposes 
should circulate at different levels, where the levels are diserimi- 
nated by heavier and lighter business, as by jobbing and retail 
trade; by shops and offices ; by business premises and dwellings; 
or by dwellings of different classes. If women intent on shop- 
ping, ог men on professional business, could make their rounds 
above the level of the busiest and noisiest traffic, it would doubt- 
less be a welcome relief; but the greatest gain might be in giv- 
ing facility to rapid transit in a new way. In an American 
city, аз soon as business invades the lower stories of a block all 
but the poorer residents flee apace, and that quarter is lost for 
dwelling-places. But except in those quarters where the 
business tide rises to the upper floors the insulation of a single 
story in height might be made as effectual as that of several 
blocks horizontally. It is the visible juxtaposition of business 
and dwelling, and the living right against a busy street, that 
offends the Anglo-Saxon sense of domesticity. But if the twe 
currents of business and social life were kept part, and actually 
out of sight of each other, as they might be at different levels, 
privaey and accessibility might be reconciled. The ease and 
safety with which — thanks to incombustible construction and the 
use of elevators — we are learning to carry our buildings up- 


wards make it the mere desirable to raise the level at which 
we ean pass from one to the other, and give a chance to im- 
prove the healthfulness as well as the comfort of them by putting 
as large a proportion up in the light and air as practicable. 

There are cities to whose natural conformation such a treat- 
ment of streets seems particularly suited. We have before called 
attention (American Architect, June 30, 1877) to the value of 
natural elevations in the sites of cities, and the singular per- 
verseness with which they are negleeted or deliberately sacrificed 
in American cities. ‘Towns set in a natural hollow, like Cin- 
cinnati, or built on uneven ground, like Baltimore, or Boston 
in its old days, might be especially benefited hy a plan which 
would allow people to pass from ene high site to another with- 
out descending to a lower plane. Inhabitants might learn the 
excellence of the higher levels, with their natural advantages of 
drainage, air, and retirement. People whose eyes were wonted 
to a terraced construction might be spared the temptation to paro 
everything down to a hopeless flatness, which has already begun 
the ruin of many fair sites. Natural elevations might be pre- 
served and prized for their value as resting-places, and as deter- 
mining the flow of population as well as drainage. 

Let us imagine a city street with a roadway of fifty or sixty 
or even eighty feet, flanked Бу lower sidewalks, say a dozen 
feet wide, against which rise the lower stories of a row об build- 
ings; and upon these steries a terraced walk somewhat wider 
than the lower, having for its background the fronts of the build- 
ings earried up to their full height, with a width of a hundred 
feet or more from house to house. Light foot-bridges would 
span Ше side streets and also the main thoroughfare at the cross- 
ings, so that the upper current at least would pass from side to 
side without danger or hindrance to themselves or to the traffic 
in carriages below. The architectural effect of such a street 
might be very imposing, and its convenience, we are persnaded, 
would solve many dillieulties. The frequent bridges, as seen 
from below, weuld mere or less interrupt the leng perspectives, 
but would be a trifling impediment compared with the elevated 
roads, and would not hide any building except from one or two 
points. But the real field ef view would be transferred to the 
upper level, where the outlook weuld be nearly unobstructed. 
There would be some impediment to those who came in their 
carriages to visit the upper stories of the huildings; but the natu- 
ral tendency of this system of communication would be to en- 
courage building hroadly in flats around interior courts, with a 
great advantage to light, air, and cleanliness, which courts would 
give, as in Paris, the carriage entrances te all the upper apart- 
ments. 

As between arcades and terraces, both would have their mer- 
its. Arcades would suit naturally with wider streets. Terraces 
would suit with any street that was not so excessively wide as to 
belittle the buildings upon it, and would by expanding upwards 
increase the supply of air and light. Arcades would be a shel- 
ter from hot and cold winds, and in hot weather would give the 
great blessing of a circulation under cover. ‘They would also al- 
low the abuttiug owners the use of their whole depth on every 
story except one. Either would be somewhat costly; but we 
are speaking of the highways of large cities, which are always 
costly, and either would give, architecturally and pieturesquely, 
the means of magnificent effects. 


LIGIITNING-RODS.1 


Ix alluding to the plan which is now so eommonly adrocated, of 
enlisting the mains of gas serviee in towns to do duty as earth con- 
neetions for lightning-rods, it may be nccessary to FIM in the way 
of eaution, that по iron gas-pipe smaller than an inch should ever 
be allowed to approach to any part of a system of lightning de- 
fence, and that no gas-pipe of soft metal of any kind should be per- 
mitted to be near to the conductor. It must be well kept in mind 
that the very cireumstance which makes the gas-main so good an 
earth-contact for a conductor constitutes at the same time a grave 
danger if this precaution is not observed. ‘The mains of the gas 
service are generally so ample and excellent in the earth connections 
which they supply, that lightning striking a conductor with an ordi- 
nary earth-plate, or probably with some earth connection even less 
carefully provided than that, would be almost eertain to leap aeross 
to any soft-metal gas-pipe plaecd near to the conductor, in order to 
avail itself of that better and easier path to the carth; and in doing 
so would melt the soft metal and set the gas alight. Fires are very 
frequently caused in this way. It is a radieal axiom of lightning 
protection that the conductor must never be carried near to small, 
and especially to soft-metal, gas-pipes. 


1 From a paper read before the Society of Arts by Dr. К.В. Mann, Е. R. A. S., and 
published in the Journal of the Society of Arts. | 
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One of the most interesting features of the work which Professor 
Melsens has been carrying on in connection with his labors at Brus- 
sels is that various points of theory have been subjceted to experi- 
mental investigation as the construction has been in progress. The 
professor was kind enongh to show me some of his experiments 
when I was in Brussels. I may advantageously speak of two of 
these. He has devised an arrangement of apparatus to show that it 
certainly is not trne that an electrical discharge goes hy the nearest 
and easiest path to the earth. He has distributed a series of con- 
ductors, somewhat in the form of a gridiron, in which a large cen- 
tral stem goes from a battery direct to the earth by the nearest pos- 
sible path, and in which lateral branches of much smaller diameter 
make longer paths on each side of the central stem. When an in- 
tensity current, or rather a stream of intensity-discharges from an 
induetion coil, is transmitted to the ground through this system of 
conduction, the knuckle advanced to the small outside and round- 
abont threads receives a sharp shock, as well as when it is presented 
to the central stem. The fact is simply that the discharge traverses 
all the paths that are open to it, and distribntes itself amongst them 
in proportion to the resistance which each different route affords. 

Another very beautiful experiment is arranged, to show that al- 
thongh copper is a better conductor of electricity than iron it has 
less molecular strength to resist the disintegrating influence of a 
powerful discharge. A fine wire is carried along for several feet, of 
which one half is made of copper and one half of iron. The two 
halves are of exactly the same diameter and length. These wires 
are so placed as to be continuous with each other, so that the same 
discharge may have to pass through both. The discharge of a Leyden 
battery of fifteen large jars is then passed through these wires, and 
it is found that the copper wire is dissipated into black powder, but 
that the iron wire is only beaded along its entire extent, and not 
broken in its continuity. This affords some incidental support to 
the selection of iron, instead of copper, for the conductor at the 
llötel de Ville, at Brussels. But the chief reason for this prefer- 
ence has really been the large cost of copper in а work of this di- 
mension, where the conduetors have to be so profusely spread in all 
parts of the building without any concomitant advantage from its 
employment, since an equally good result can be insured by iron. 
The copper, it was conceived, would also have furnished a greater 
temptation to thieves in any exposed part of the structure to which 
light fingers could have found access. 

In his * Description Dé:aillée des Paratonnerres," Professor 
Melsens insists very strongly upon a principle which 1 have already 
urged with some persistence from this place, namely, that “the 
chances of a lateral discharge from a lightning-rod decrease in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the conductor.” 1 allude once again to 
this, because it із the fundamental condition upon which the efti- 
ciency of a lightning-rod depends. The importance of the large 
earth-contact and the abundant supply of points is but a part of 
the more general question of capacity as a whole. The tension of 
an electrical discharge has to be kept as low as possible as it passes 
through the rod, and that is accomplished in three ways : (t) by 
easy inlets through points; (2) by large seetional area of the rod; 
and (3) by spacious and free outlets to the earth. 

There is one other passage in this book to which I desire also to 
draw sumething more than a mere passing attention,! because 1 
glean from it that Professor Melsens holds that а “good carth ” for 
purposes of telegraphy does not necessarily imply а ** good carth ” 
for the safe discharge of the lizhtning-rod, and that the indications 
of low resistance toa galvanie current do not certainly prove the 
efficient condition of a paratonnerre. He obvivusly conceives that 
the view which is ordinarily accepted upon this point should not in 
all cases be admitted without some qualification and reserve, and 
without precautians in carrying out processes of testing. 

The method employed by practical electricians in testing the ca- 
pacity of conductors for electrical currents and discharges 15 a very 
ingenious one, which depends for its efficiency upon the fact already 
alluded to in connection with one of Professor Melsens’ experi- 
ments, that electrical currents diffuse themselves thronglı conductors 
in proportion to the resistance offered in dilferent directions. The 
instrument employed in the operation is some form of what is termed 
the “ differential galvanometer." A copper wire is so arranged as 
to branch out into two eireles, which run round a suspended mag- 
netic needle, the one in a direction from left to right, and the other 
the opposite way. When a galvanie current is passed through this 
wire to the earth, as the two cireles are of equal size and made of 
the same kind of wire, the current divides itself equally between 
them, and as one half of the current conseqnently goes round the 
necdle one way, and the other half the opposite way, the needle is 
not deflected by either of them. It remains evenly suspended be- 
tween the antagonistic impulses. If, however, a gap is made in one 
of the circles, and a source of increased resistance is introduced into 
that gap, a larger proportion of the current is immediately thrown 
into the other cirele, and the needle does consequently deviate from 
its central position of rest to an extent dependent upon the excess 
of current that is influencing it. Known quantities of resistance, 
in the form of coils, can then be introduced into the other circle un- 
til the needle is brought back to its original position, and in that 
way these become the measures of the resistance which is required 


у 
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to be known. When a lightning-rod is introduced into one of the 
circuits of such а galvanometer, the needle will not deviate from the 
central line by more than one or two degrees, if the capacity and 
connections of the condnetor are good. If, on the other hand, the 
conductor be faulty, the needle will diverge to a considerable de- 
gree. 

7 From the reference which has been made to Professor Melsens’ 
great work at Brussels, it will have been gleaned that there are two 
different systems of protection against lightning recognized by sci- 
entific electricians at the present day: (1) the system of multiple 
rods of weak sectional area,! which has been so skilfully carried 
into effect by its distinguished advocate at Brusscls; and (2) the 
system of a single rod of large area so placed as to protect a consid- 
erable space around by its dominant height and ample dimensions. 

Experience has virtually shown that either of these systems may 
be followed with equally satisfactory results, if intelligently and 
skilfully administered. М. Melsens holds that the multiple-rod plan 
is best adapted to structures such as he has had to deal with. А 
widely extended adoption and a very successful use indicate that: 
the single-rod system is, in its turn, as well suited for its work with 
buildings of. a more ordinary size and of a different character. But 
the most important practical lesson which comes out of the compar- 
ison of the two systems is, perhaps, the suggestion that the one most 
commonly used has some points which are capable of being materi- 
ally strengthened by borrowing something from the alternative plan. 
This may, however, be most serviceably expressed in the form of a 
condensed aphorismal abstract of the fundamental conditions that, 
in the existing state of electrical science, may be most advanta- 
geously observed in the constrnetion of lixhtning-rods. 

1. The copper rope or rod employed as the main stem of a light- 
ning conductor should in no case have a diameter of less than fonr 
tenths of an inch. 

2. A rope or rod of four tenths of an inch in diameter is not large 
enongh for the protection of buildings that are more than eighty 
fect high. The resistance offered by a conductor of any given diam- 
eter increases with its length. Long conductors, therefore, require 
to be of larger size than short ones. j 

3. For etery additional eighty feet of height or of extent a second 
rope or rod, of the same transverse dimensions, must be added, or the 
sectional area of the single rod must be increased in a similar de- 
gree. 

74. It is of no practical importance whether the conductor possess 
the form of a rope of twisted wire or of a rod, provided it be of 
sufficient dimensions for the work which it has to perform. 

5. ІЁ а eylinder or pipe is used instead of a rope or rod, it must 
be considered as furnishing the same conducting capacity that it 
woull have if slit up along one side and opened out into the form 
of a flat band. 

6. Galvanized iron may be used as a conductor instead of copper, 
but it must have considerably larger size, because iron is of inferior 
conducting capacity to copper. Increased size can quite compensate 
for inferior transmitting capacity. 

7. An iron rope or rod, to be equally efficient, must be rather 
more than double the width of a copper rope or rod. In exact fig- 
ures the proportional diameters needed are as 6.7 to 2.5. The con- 
ducting eapacity of iron is five and a half times less than that of 
copper, or, in nore exact figures, as 14 to 77. 

8. A galvanized-iron rope conductor should, in no circumstances, 
be less than eight tenths of an inch in diameter. 

9. When a strip or tape of copper is used in place of a rope or 
rod, it should be in no case less than three quarters of an inch broad 
and one eighth of an inch thick. Such a strip contains a sectional 
area of a tenth of a square inch. 

10. Galvanized iron, when used in the form of a strip, should he 
four inches wide and an eighth of an inch thick. Such a strip 
would contain a trifle more than half a square inch of sectional 
area. 

11. A lightning-rod must be absolutely unbroken, or of continuous 
length from end to end. 

12. When metallie water-pipes, or other similar stretches of metal, 
forming part of the structure of an edifice, are made to do service 
as lightning conductors, all joints must be carefully made good by 
solder, and tested afterwards to ascertain the sufficiency of their 
conducting capacity. Without this precaution. the arrangement is 
liable to be a source of danger, instead of a means of safety. 

18. It is quite unimportant how a lightning-rod is attached to a 
building. It does not need insulating fastenings; ordinary metal 
clamps of any kind may be quite safely employed, provided the rod 
be ot good conducting capacity, and otherwise efficient. \ 

14. The rod must be terminated above in metal points, well pro- 
jected up into the air. 

15. The terminal points may be made cither of copper or of iron, 
but they must be tapered out very gradually, and be perfectly sharp. 
An alloy composed of 835 parts of silver and 165 parts of copper 
forms an excellent material for tipping the points, because it enables 
these to preserve, for a long time, their sharpness under the circum- 
stance of exposure to moist air. The silver tips should be made 
about two inches long, and be firmly screwed into the termination 
of the conductor. : 

За ЖЕ ТЕГ ТУР > Таз eee eee 
1 Conducteurs nombreux, mais à faible section 
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16. The air-terminal of the eonduetor should be branched out into 
several points. Multiple points — ог aigrettes, as they are termed 
— of this kind are now made in copper, of very good form, by all 
the best eleetrieal engineers. 

17. The larger the building that has to be protected, the more 
points or clusters of points should be used. Іп the ease of buildings 
of any considerable extent the condnetor itself must be branched 
out to all parts, and each branch must end in its own projecting tuft 
of points. | 

18. Terminal points should project into the air at least eight feet 
beyond the building itself. й 

19. The general idea may be kept in mind that lightning eonduct- 
ors approximately protect a conieal spaee around them whose base 
is four times as wide as the conductor is high. This principle, how- 
ever, is not an infallible one, and it must not, thercfore, be too im- 
plicitly relied upon. Whenever any parts of a building approach 
towards the limiting surface of such a conical space, additional 
points should be fixed there, and be brought into connection with 
the general system of the conduetor. 

20. The bottom of the eonduetor must be carried down into the 
earth, and be connected with it by a surfaee-contaet of large ex- 
tent. 
21. About the best earth-terminal tbat ean be eontrived eonsists 
in connecting the end of the eonduetor with the iron main of a gas 
service or water service. The end of the conductor should be at- 
tached to a broad pieec of copper or iron, and this should be laid 
elose along the metal surface de the main underground, or, where 
practicable, be even attached to it by some kind of solder, 

22. Where there is not the opportunity for adopting this expedi- 
ent, the lower end of the eonductor should be placed in a shallow 
trench, opened out twenty feet in the moist ground, and be ear- 
ried along in it to the end, and be also well packed round with gas 
voke, broken into small pieces, before the trench is covered up with 
earth, 

23. Plates of copper or iron may be used as earth-terminals, if 
this be preferred. The plate should not then, however, in any case, 
furnish less than two square yards of earth-contact, reckoning both 
sides, and it must be carefully rivetted and soldered to the eonduet- 
or, and be surrounded with broken eoke, before it is buried up in 
the earth. 

24. When the earth is unavoidably dry, the earth-contacts of the 
conductor must be made proportionally large. Abundant size may 
be so managed as to eompensate for the disadvantage of dryness. 

25. With dry earth-eontaets, lightning-rods may be a source of 
danger instead of safety, if this precaution be not observed. The 
only means by which it can be ascertained whether а dry earth-eon- 
tact has been made large enough is the employment of the galva- 
nometer. This test should never be omitted when the eonductor ter- 
minates in a dry soil. 

26. The danger of a lateral discharge from a lightning eonduetor 
diminishes with its capacity. A large, well-pointed, and well-grounded 
conductor will сопуеу a very powerful discharge to the earth without 
the slightest tendency to strike through any objeet external to the 
rod. A small and imperfectly appointed conductor, on the other 
hand, is always prone, during the transmission of lightning, to flash 
off some portion to surrounding objects. 

27. The eapacity of a conductor may practically be increased in 
three ways to insure this efliciency and safety: (1) by the em- 
ployment of larger ropes or rods; (2) by a more abundant service of 
points; and (3) by amplification and improvement of the earth-con- 
tact. 

28. The proof that a conduetor has been made capacious enough 
by the judicious employment of these means is furnished by the 
magnetic needle of a galvanometer not being materially detlected 
ша а galvanie current is passed through the conductor to the 
earth. 

29. All large masses of metal eontained in a building should be 
metallically connected with the lightning-rod, unless when such are 
liable to be oeeupied by living people during a thunder-storm, as in 
the caso of an iron baleony fixed outside a wall in front of a сазе- 
ment; it is then better that such masses should not be conneeted 
with the conductor, because, under such eireumstanees, persons 
standing upon them would be in less danger of being struck. When 
they are conneeted with the eonductor there is always some risk of 
persons standing upon them furnishing a path for the lightning to 
the eonductor. 

30. The best method of connecting masses of metal with a eon- 
ductor is by elosed eircuits; that is, a eonnecting metallie band 
should proeced to them from two different parts ої the conduetor. 

31. Soft-metal gas-pipes must never be allowed to run anywhere 
near to a lightning eonduetor, because there is always danger when 
they are so placed of some part of the discharge deviating from its 
proper route to avail itself of the good earth-eontact furnished by 
the expanded mains of the gas supply, and in doing so of melting 
the small fusible gas-pipe and setting fire to the gas. 4 

32. Zine or iron pipes on the tops of chimneys are always to be 
regarded as masses of metal that are to be brought into connection 
with the conduetor. 4 

33. Lofty chimney shafts may always be satisfactorily protected 
hy a single conduetor. Care must, however, be taken that the size 
ot the conductor is adequate for the height, and the top of the shaft 


must be entirely eneompassed by a bar or parapet edge of metal, 
and points must radiate from it on all sides into the air. 

34. In the ease of manufactories where corrosive vapors are 
emitted from the chimneys, соррег or iron terminals should be sol- 
dered into leaden tubes, and a subordinate service of points should 
be added at some lower level, where they would not be liable to be 
affected by the eorrosive vapors. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE PALACE OF TUE TROCADERO, PARIS. 
Тик accompanying illustration, which we copy from the Illustraied 
London News, will serve to make our Paris correspondent’s letter 
more intelligible. 


HOUSE AT MANCHESTER, MASS., FOR PROF. O. 8. FOWLER. 
MESSRS. CAROT AND CHANDLER, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 
The site ocenpied by this house is a rocky promontory on Smith’s 
Point. It is just finished at a cost of $6,500. The builders were 
Messrs. Phillips and Killam, of Manchester, 


DESIGN FOR THE MOORE MEMORIAL PREPARED BY MR. JOIN F. 
HENNESSY. 

This design was presented in eompetition to the St. Patriek’s So- 
ciety of Brooklyn, who wished to erect a monument in Prospect Park 
on the anniversary of the poet’s birth. The Celtie cross was chosen 
as being the most appropriate form to give the memorial. It was 
intended to be east in bronze and to rest on a graħite base. The 
bas-relief in the medallion was to be eopied from Lawrence’s por- 
trait of Moore. 


DESIGN FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF SIX COLUMNS, MR. R. D. AN- 
DREWS. 

This is one of the designs prepared by the members of the school 
of arehitecture attached to the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston, in aceordance with the following programme: — 

A wealthy amateur of the arts is in possession of the shafts of six 
eolumns of rich marble, which he wishes to make use of in the егес- 
tion of a small building or monument. Ав these columns can serve 
equally well to form part of a great variety of structures, each stu- 
dent із left free to choose the subjeet of his composition. It may be 
a fountain, well, portico, tomb, or any other structure whatever. 

These columns are to be taken as twelve feet long, exclusive of 
base and capital, which are to be supplied. Any substructure or 
base that the nature of the composition may require may be added. 

Required: A Plan and Elevation, both on a seale of one fourth 
of an ineh to the foot, finished in pencil, with the shadows cast, with 
or without color. 


DESIGNS FOR A STONE FIRE-PLACE, — COMPETITION NO. ГҮ. 


MONREALE. 


MONREALE, Mons Regalis, almost tells its story in its name. It is 
the royal mount of William the Good, erowned by the church and 
city which arose out of no great need of his kingdom, ecelesiastical, 
military, or eommereial, but simply because the spot was hallowed 
by associations personal to himself. Our notions of ecclesiastieal 
geography are startled when we stand at one of the gates of 
Palermo, and see on the hill-side at so small a distance the metro- 
politan church of another province. Archbishops are certainly 
thieker on the ground in Southern than in Northern Europe; but we 
are hardly prepared to find one in this way almost at the gates of 
another. On the spot where the ehurch stands King William be- 
lieved himself to have been honored with a heavenly vision. That 
the vision should be commemorated by a church and monastery on 
the spot was almost in the natural order of things. That a town 
should grow up round the monastery was also almost in the natural 
order of things; a erowd of English boroughs have sprung from such 
an origin. But that the monastery should contain the throne of a 
new bishop, of a new metropolitan, that a new diocese and province 
should be marked out for it, that the little town which gathered 
around it should become an eeelesiastical metropolis, is what eer- 
tainly no one could have looked for. It shows how dearly the good 
king loved his own creation. And Englishmen will naturally ask 
another question. Monreale, as we have implied, was one of the 
very few episcopal churches out of England which were served by 
monks instead of seenlar canons. Among Ше eeclesiastieal changes 
of the Italian kingdom the monks of Monreale have shared the fate 
of other monks. But as the metropolitan of Canterbury is still in- 
stalled in his plaee as abbot of Christ Church, so the metropolitan 
of Monreale heads the pastoral in which he ealls on his people to 
weep for Pope Pius and to rejoice for Pope Leo with the style, 
episcopal, monastic, and baronial, of “ Areiveseovo ed Abate di 
Monreale, della citta e dello stato signore." But how came this 
specially English use into the Sicilian church? Was it prompted 
by Queen Joan or by Arehbishop Walter? Master Thomas Brown 
had, we faney, gone back to his place in King Henry’s exchequer 
before the church of Monreale was founded. 

From the gate of Palermo, from any favorable spot of the БАЙ or 
its neighborhood, we look up at the church and town of good King 
William nestling on the mountain side, with the height crowned by 
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a castle, — whose examination must be left to Alpine elimbers, — soar- 
ing above it. And from the road which winds up alongside of the 
royal mount we do indeed look on the Golden Shell, on the hills, on 
the shore, on the city which lines it, on the headlands which guard the 
inner sea, on the broad Mediterranean spreading bound lessly beyond 
them. The campagna, once golden with eorn, has ehanged to an ex- 
panso of olive and orange trees, with houses and villas dotted among 
them, with the bare limestone mountains rising over villages and mon- 
asteries on their sides, and fencing in the whole favored region. We 
look down on the whole history of Sicily, but with one blank foreing 
itself on the mind, to whieh it is a kind of mockery to give an answer 
which is little more than formal. We look down on the proud city, 
and count up its endless lords — Pheenician, Roman, Gothic, Byzan- 
tine, Saracen, Norman, Angevin, Spanish, Austrian, and Savoyard. 
We look down on the battle-field of Metellus and Hasdrubal, and on 
the bloodier slaughter-place of the Vespers. We look on the eity 
which in distant ages weleomed the deliverance of Belisarins and 
the deliverance of Garibaldi. But ronnd по spot within our view 
ean we eall up the memories which give their first charm to other 
Sicilian prospeets. The Golden Shell was never the territory of a 
free Hellenie commonwealth. We look to the right of the bay, and 
we may remember that the hill of Риме Soluntum once yielded to 
the arins of Hellenie Tyndaris; if we are disposed to be liberal of 
the Hellenie name, we may look to the left, and remember that the 
height of Heirkté — now the Pilgrim Mount of St. Rosalie — beheld 
the warfare of Molossian Pyrrhus. But the seene on which we look 
сап hardly be brought by sueh faint memories as these within the 
limits of the true ПеПеше world. The land and the епу on which 
we look are before all things the land and eity which the Roman 
won from the Carthaginian, and which the Norman won from the 
Saracen. And the spot from which we look down is that whereon 
is reared the last and greatest of the ccelesiastical works of the con- 
quering line of Hauteville. The succession of buildings which be- 
gins with the small votive church of Robert Wiscard ends with the 
vast votive minster which arose on the mountain slope at ¿he bidding 
of William the Good. 

The church of Monreale is, from its position, seen far away, and 
yet it is not an object which really stands out in the landscape. It 
is not, like so many Sicilian churches, altogether without a tower, 
but it has nothing like either the tall сатрап of Italy or the tow- 
ers and spires of northern lands, It has, in fact, or was meant to 
have, two western towers; but one only was ever carried up, and 
that one is of no great height, richness, or beauty. We need hardly 
say that there is no long line of roof; but there is no outline of any 
kind. There is no central cupola, only the high choir of the type of 
churches to which Monreale belongs, a feature whieh, unlike the 
central tower or cupola, rather adds to shapclessness than produces 
outline. Yet Monreale has one external feature of extraordinary 
splendor which gradually opens on the traveller as he draws near. 
Tastes may differ as to the merits of the peeuliar kind of decoration 
employed; but there can be no doubt that the east end of the ehureh 
of Monreale is a perfect triumph in that kind. Mr. Fergusson says 
that “all the arehitectural features in the building were subordinate 
in the eyes of the builders to the mosaic decorations." There is 
truth in this remark; but it is a little too sweeping. We may admit 
it to be trne with regard to the eastern part of the ehureh. Archi- 
teeture is certainly sacrificed to mosai¢ when only a single unimpor- 
tant window lights the central apse. And of course this has its 
effeet on the outside also. - The part of the mosaies within is played 
without by an elaborate system of surfaee decorations, blank arcades, 
circles, bringing in also the element of eolor. These enrichments 
have nothing to do with the construetion of the building, nothing to 
do with any of its essential features, as doors and windows. We 
may well think it a truer form of ornament when, in a German or 
North Italian ehnreh, the apse is enriched with arcades, put there 
doubtless for ornament, but which still are brought into a relation 
with the essential features of the building, such members of the 
areade as are needed being pierced for windows. But the Monreale 
east end is a magnificent thing in its own way, and it is the more 
interesting as а study because it is clearly the climax of several 
efforts, some of which were not very suecesstul. In the ehurches of 
Magione and San Spirito we find the first rude beginnings of the 
three apses adorned with interseeting arches, the windows, if there 
were any at all, being at most eut throngh them in a kind of inci- 
dental way. Whether Cisterciaus, when the Cistercian order was 
young, would have run after such an eeelesiastical luxury as mosaics 
may fairly be doubted. But if they did not mean to have mosaics, 
why did they nut have windows ? Anyhow, it is in these two Cis- 
tercian churehes that these arcaded east ends begin, and they go on 
vastly magnified in the two metropolitan churches. But the east 
end at Monreale is an incomparably better design than the east end 
at Palermo. The east end of our English Walter is a most rich and 
elaborate piece of work, and we have a further fondness for it be- 
eanse, like the east end of San Spirito, it keeps the Saracenie billet, 
which is not to be seen at Monreale. But the apses, especially the 
side apses, have not their full importance; they have an air of being 
stuck on awainst the high ehoir, which here has a very elaborate 
outside. The high ehoir at Monreale, if it ever had any artistic 
character outside, has ntterly lost it through modern changes. This 
may perhaps help to give yet further importance to the apses; but 
they have of themselves far greater importance than those of Pa- 


lermo. There are few things more striking in their own way than 
the three apses when looked at from a little way down the slope to 
the sonth side. And we suspeet that they typify a remarkable piece 
of ecclesiastical history. We must remember that the use of the 
Greek rite prevailed during the earlier days of Norman rule in Sieily. 
We have spoken already of the very small apses, hardly to be called 
apses, in some of the smallest churches of that date. At St. John 
of the Hermits they are in the thickness of the wall. With the com- 
ing in of the Cistercians they grow larger, till they reach tbeir cli- 
шах at Monreale. In the Cistercian churches we may be sure that 
the Latin rite was always used; so it doubtless was at Palermo, at 
least from Walter’s rebuilding; at Monreale it was of course used 
from the beginning. The eupola and the small side apses are in 
short the sign of the new Rome; the high choir and the larger apses 
are the sign of the old. 

Besides the east end there is nothing very striking in the outside 
of Monreale. The west front is poor, except a single splendid door- 
way, which comes nearer to northern Norman work than anything 
else in the church. But how come the two towers to project, after 
the manner of several examples in Scotland? Perhaps rather, we 
should ask why the arrangement is followed in Seotland? For at 
Monreale we may believe that the towers were meant to be united 
by a portico, which we ean hardly fancy in Scotland. А portico 
there is at Monreale, but not at the west end; it covers the north 
side of the nave, a specimen of that earlier and better kind of Re- 
naissance which practically does not ditfer from the more classical 
type of Romanesque. We pass under its arcade, throngh the mag- 
nificent wrought door with its earvings, into the renowned nave of 
Monreale. On what do our eyes rest first? That із a matter of 
taste and habit. Some eyes will tly at once to the eolored splendors 
of the mosaics; others will light, even before the mosaics, on that 
of which the mosaics are after all but the festal dress, on that noble 
range of columns whieh makes Monreale a rival of Pisa. While Pa- 
lermo was still Saracen, the men of Pisa had carried off trophies from 
her harbor, and with them they had earried off some germs of Sara- 
cenic skill to be pressed into the service of the mighty temple which 
commemorated their victory. In the donble ranges of columns at 
Pisa the lesser row of arches are pointed; at Monreale the pointed 
arch із dominant. Arches of that shape rest on the single row of eol- 
umns which parts off the wide nave from the narrow aisles. Noih- 
ing can be less like the sprawling arches of the pseudo-Gothic of 
Italy than these narrow, stilted arches rising from those mighty shafts; 
it is like a basiliea of the noblest design, like the peristyle of Jovius 
himself, with the pointed arches of Tiryns ог Tusculum taught to 
diseharge an artistic function. In all this the nave of Monreale is 
essentially akin to the nave of the palace chapel on a greater seale. 
But with the nave the likeness ends. At the palace chapel every- 
thing fits into everything else; nave, cupola, apse, are all bound to- 
gether, and form a single whole, —a whole far more perfect than 

"isa. At Monreale Mr. Fergusson’s criticism, untrue of the nave, 
is most true of everything east of the nave; it is a mere display of 
mosaics, and nothing else. Wash over all the mosaics, the nave, 
like the palace chapel, would still remain one оҒ the noblest of 
strictly architeetural compositions; the eastern part would lose all 
beauty and interest, except that which it is hard in any case to take 
away from the bold sweep of the apse. But the high ehoir, with 
four arches of different heights and widths, with not a single column, 
nothing but square surfaces, is a wretched substitute indeed either 
for the cupola of the East or for the soaring lantern of the North. 
Four arehes, forming a kind of erossing, make us ask for one or the 
other; but the prayer for either is disappointed. 

It is well to insist on both the merits and the defeets of this won- 
derful ehurch strictly as a work of architecture, because to so many 
eyes it seems to be hardly a work of architecture at all, Боб a mere 
display of color. The capitals are worth a study, though they show 
but few patterns. A few of the columns keep their classical сарі- 
tals, which quite cower down below the vast overhanging quasi- 
abaci; but most of the eolamns are fitted with capitals evidently 
made to suit the abaei, elassieal, but with the cornucopic to play the 
part of the volute, a type seen also in the church of Magione. In 
the extreme eastern parts we again get a few columns, smaller, and 
in some cases coupled. The mosaics have been discussed over aud 
over again. We will mention two or three points only. While 
there is a great deal of Greek at the palace chapel, there is very 
little at Monreale, and the Latin in some places runs off into 
strange forms which are said to belong to Ше loeal dialect. ‘This is 
a ınost important element in the puzzling question as to the lan- 
guage of Sicily. Secondly, the ark distinctly rests on two Ararats, 
very much as they are drawn in Mr. Bryce's book. Thirdly, Abra- 
ham's ram is caught in a thicket which looks very like the cactus so 
сопипощу seen in the island, and yet botanists tell us that the сас- 
tus, like the priekly pear, came from America. It is well, though 
it involves leaving the nave for the high choir, to turn from such 
thorny questions and look at the mosaie of the coronation of William 
the Good, placed over the throne which, here as elsewhere, marks 
the sacred charaeter of the Sicilian monarchy. 

So, among all the various eapitals in the famous eloister — each 
one is a study — the one whieh comes home to us most is that which 
records the founder’s offering. Remembering Arles, Moissac, Aosta, 
а erowd of others, the Monreale eloister must be allowed to hold 
the first place in its own elass. Above it on one side rises the long 
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range of lancets of the forsaken refectory,— the archbishop and 
abbot of Monreale holds his lower rank as а sinecure, — and an- 
other such range marks the dormitory. From the cloister garth 
the church rises above the endless ranges of eolomns and wrought 
capitals; the mountain with the castle rises again above the church. 
If one of М. Viollet-le-Due's immortal students could drop from 
the clouds into the cloister of Monreale, he ought to feel at once 
that he was within the precincts of a Sicilian monastery, as, if he 
were in the like sort dropped into the eloister of Wells, he ought to 
know that he was within the preeinets of an English seeular college. 
Кис William's Benedietine house, bnilt after true Bendedietine 
rule, is a relief after the endless monasteries of Palermo, built 
mostly after no rule and no shape at all. Before the traveller goes 
down the hill, let him onee more go within the church; let him gaze 
on what else he will, but let him, as his farewell to Monreale, make 
his way to the south transept, the resting-place of the two Williams. 
There William the Bad sleeps in the sarcophagus found for him by 
the filial duty of his son, while William the Good owes his tomb and 
epitaph to the piety of an archbishop and abbot many ages after. — 
Saturday Review. У 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PALACE OF THE TROCADÉRO. 
Panis, June 7, 1878. 

Last week the eompletion of the roof of the second of the two 
great towers left the Palais du Trocadéro completely finished. Nat- 
urally, a building which will be for all time one of the greatest 
French monuments has called forth much eriticism, or rather discus- 
sion; for, apart from the architects, politieal bias generally asserts 
itself too strongly to allow fair criticism. When the republican 
prondly lauds the new monument Ше sincere imperialist cannot 
openly agree with him; the least he owes his party is a shrug of the 
shoulder. Asa rule the building is pronounced by the architeets а 
suceess, especially when it is remembered that the inımense structure 
and its foundations have been completed in about eighteen months, 
an extraordinary feat for the deliberate French architects, who usu- 
ally are allowed a deal of © pottering,’’ as we should say, over Шеј 
work. The foundations gave unexpected trouble, beeause of the site 
having been quarried formerly and loosely filled in again, and in plaees 
had to be begun twenty metres down. The architeets have shown 
themselves men of greater energy and eapacity than was expected by 
the profession, and their rivals honestly concede it. М. Bourdais is 
rather more engineer than architeet, while his partner, M. Davioud, 
is a thorough artist, with long experience, and in his designs was, in 
ihe present case, ably assisted by M. Rollin as his ehief inspector. 
Architecturally the real front of the building is what the publie 
eall the back, that is, not the facade facing the Champs de Mars, 
but the one towards the spacious square which, adorned with a huge 
spray fountain, crowns the hill of Chaillot, and from which avenues 
radiate in all directions. The entrance to the hall should be by a 
vestibule or salle de pas perdus, sixty-one metres long, extending its 
shelter by a glass marquise, and flanked by pavilions in which are 
iron staircases and columns supporting cupola vaulting with iron 
ribs, as at the Bibliotheque St. Genevieve. Behind this part of the 
building rises the great gable, divided into square-topped bays en 
échelon, whieh masks on this side the roof of the amphitheatre. The 
ar is flanked by two square belvedere-capped towers, whose plat- 
orms are eighty-two metres from the ground. These are provided 
with elevators for visitors, who can be lifted some ten metres higher 
than the towers of Notre Dame. At present the public pass by this 
advaneed corps de bátiment, and enter vn each side under two long, 
rectangular pavilions, whose first floor eontains halls devoted to 
conferences in art and science, and whose ground floor forms open 
vestibules. The ceilings of these halls are supported on eight mas- 
sive marble columns. Here, as throughout the building when possi- 
ble, the iron beams are frankly shown, and are filled in with Ник 
or terra-cotta. No wood is used in the construction of the building. 
From these vestibules the visitor may reach the stairs and eleva- 
tor, or turn at once into one of the long elliptical galleries, thirteen 
metres wide, in which now are exhibited the loan colleetions of his- 
torical curiosities, or, passing through, may descend at once into the 
grounds beyond ; but let bim follow the throng, and he will find him- 
self in the lower of the two cirenlar porticoes which surround the 
amphitheatre. These magnificent galleries, some six metres wide, are 
not idle decorative features, but are justified by the surpassing view 
from them. The eye sweeps from the height of Montmartre ой the 
left over the whole of Paris, with all its domes and towers. Of all 
its monuments only two are hidden, the Are de Triomphe and St. 
Augustin, and the eye ranges far across the dwindling suburbs to the 
green hills on the right, and again follows the steamers up the river 
io the guy seene just opposite. Tere the shining roofs on the 
Champs de Mars with their countless flags, and the grounds swarm- 
ing with restless figures, confuse the brain, and one gladly turns to the 
nearer scene on the slope on this side of the river, where, half hidden 
Бу foliage, are picturesquely seattered pretty chalets and pavilions of 
varied architecture. But especially is the tired eye soothed as it 
rests upon the large basin below, with its jetsof spray. Into it daily 
fall thirty thousand cubic metres of water, over a series of cight wide 
basins flanked by two smaller series of cascades and jets. ‘The source 
of the water is at one’s very feet; for, taking advantage of the fal ing 


ground, and to mask the lofty basement, a terrace has been built out 
a few steps below the lower portico. Пеге from a projecting ellipti- 
cal basin a clear sheet of water falls some nine metros, half veiling 
the arch of the grotto underneath. The effect on the tired sieht-scer 
is delicious, and an eager crowd is always pressing forward to watch 
from above the falling waters, or below passing into the grotto {o 
look wonderingly at the view through the clear crystal sheet. The 
terrace is enriched with six colossal figures of the continents in gilt 
bronze, and of the same material are spirited statues of a rhinoceros, 
an elephant, а wild ox, and a horse, peo at the angles of the great 
basin below. 'The cascade at present looks bald, but when the vases in 
the original design are placed along their sides this may disappear; its 
ehief fault is want of height for the slope. At any rate, the view 
from this point will be to many the most notable thing in the Exhibi- 
tion, and their most agreeable memory. 

The two stories of porticoes above mentioned are inclosed within 
twenty-nine round arched bays, and give easy aecess to an admira- 
ble series of corridors and stairs leading into the hall itself. Оп en- 
tering one is struck by the airiness of the great eireular hall, which, 
with a diameter of forty-five metres, and thirty-one metres high, 
crowned by a flat, conical ceiling, as in the Cirque d’Hiver, gives an 
impressive cffeet. A segment is cut from one side to form a wide 
and shallow niche for the orchestral platform. Ample light streams 
in from nine huge round-arched windows, seantily filled with the 
baldest mullions, which both inside and out are fatally ugly. The 
bays are continued down below the window, and include tribunes 
eleverly lodged between the projection of the deep, square, outer 
buttresses, and hidden by the roof of the porticoes. The seats slope 
rather steeply down to a range of open boxes on a lower level, and 
these are high enough to give room for covered boxes beneath. As 
the rows of amphitheatral seats beginning at the sides increase in 
number towards the middle, the parquet takes a horse-shoe form, and 
avoids the dryness of concentric circles. There are about 4,500 
seats, exelusive of the ample accommodations for orchestra and 
choruses on the platform. The decoration shows haste, but in gen- 
eral is light and harmonious in tone. The groundwork is of а dull 
yellowish bronze tint, much the fashion here now, though M. Garnier 
failed to make it attractive in the Opéra. Пете it is agrevable enough 
as contrasted with panels and bands of dark red below, and with 
the pale green of the ceiling above. The ditfieulty of arranging a 
vast flat niche surmounted by a segmental arch in a circular hall is 
not satisfactorily met, but attention is diverted from this by a suc- 
cessful painting by Charles Lameire іп the space over the arch. Ik 
represents Franee calling around her the nations. Painted. in pale, 
flat tints, with strongly marked outlines, it is in its simplicity a fiue 
example of architeetural deeoration. The hall has turned out good 
in its acoustic qualities, and is well ventilated. 

After this general deseription let us approach the building from 
the Champs de Mars, for which view it was especially designed. 
This facade more frankly explains its uses than the other. ‘The ro- 
tunda with its open galleries suggests a festival hall, and the towers 
which Шак it, apart from the valuable accent they give, may be ex- 
plained as gala features, in spite of their solidity. The long wings 
taced with colonnades suggest museums and eolleetions for the pub- 
lic. The proportions in themselves are agreeable, and so the vast 
edifice, essentially modern in its architecture, presents itself with 
grace and frankness. There is one serious criticism to be made: 
these porticoes, — which by the way are not semicircular, as gener- 
ally termed, but halves of a flat ellipse, —in spite of their extending 
some four hundred and thirty metres, appear mean and insignih- 
cant. Nothing but near approach to them will convince one that 
they are In reality monumental in proportion, with a width of about 
six metres. The architect evidently expected to show the enormous 
size of his central feature, about fitty-cight metres in diameter, Бу 
contrast with these colonnades, which he was nt pains to subdivide by 
lesser pavilions. But just the opposite effeet is produced; instead 
of porticoes, really of ample size, giving a colossal scale to the central 
part, the latter is taken as the normal seale, and the galleries are 
dwarfed. It is the ever-recurring problem, perhaps the most dilli- 
cult in architeeture, of how to give scale. p to a certain point 
subdivision will give a desired scale, but that puint passed the parts 
before taken as units suddenly become fractions, and the scale 
drops, as in this case. It is not easy to show what would make it 
otherwise, but certainly it was a fatal mistake to divide the immense 
windows of the rotunda into only four divisions, and with mullions 
really good-sized columns. These great bays are very conspicuous, 
and, eatching at first the eye, give a false scale. Had they been sub- 
divided, as in the best Gothie windows, it would have been very dif- 
ferent. There are many minor criticism which might be made, but 
they can hardly be of interest far from Paris. 16 is more interest- 
ing to note the agreeable tone of color which adds a charm to the 
building, It is of pale yellow stone; the more constructive parts 
emphasized by alternate courses of a reddish stone, which, with the 
towers, give an Oriental aspect. Narrow bands of red and green 
mosaics are efleetively introduced. The walls of the porticoes, of 
suft Pompeian red, give a rich relief, The style of architecture, 
though borrowing here and there, is homogeneous from its thorough 
constructiveness and raison ёте. R. 

Ватскз їх Ixpra, — The native brick now used in India is five inches 
by three inches by one inch. 
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THE DULL ЗЕАЗОМ. —ТНЕ NEW ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSOR- 
SHIP. — COUNTRY HOUSE AT ISLIP. 
E . 

AT the offiee of the Superintendent of Ballance MP 
been noted that the fortnight between the 186 and the 15th of July 
is the most laggard time of the entire year ; about one plan per diem 
is then the average, and there have been weeks when but two plans 
were offered. Bnt while matters are dull at the special headquarters 
they are not really so among the offices. A few of the architeets 
who were fortunate enough to have commissions early in the spring 
are busy, and there are a few rumors of new projects afoot. ? 

In the matter of the falling tunnel the jury’s verdict puts the 
blame upon the contractor and the inspeetor, the one for loading and 
the other for permitting the placing of the superineumbent earth in 
a manner other than that ealled for in the specifications, namely, by 
layers of uniform depth. 

The really important thing of the past few days is the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., to the post of Professor of Archi- 
teeture and the Arts of Design at the College of the City of New 
York. This is the great free eollege in which the school system of 
the city finds a fitting culmination. It is a hard-working college, 
too, with a course to aceomplish which requires work on the part of 
the students. Mr, Sturgis is an alumnus. The subjeet of archi- 
tecture has been curiously treated during the twenty-five years of 
the existence of the college. While the mathematical and classical 
seetions of the course were attended to hy able specialists, drawing 
and architeeture were placed under the eare of an old German 
refugee of 1848, whose opinions on all subjects were very fixed, 
but what those opinions were nobody either inquired or cared to 
know. Не has gone, and in his plaee one graduate has been already 
installed as professor of drawing, and now another is chosen to the 
new seat of architcetural instruction. New York, with such a man 
in such a position, will rank with Boston, Cornell, and Ann Arbor 
аз an architectural school. The experiment — for such it is — prom- 
ises to ereate no small amount of critieism, and with a man of such 
energetic euthusiasm for his art as Mr. Sturgis possesses, the matter 
will be made interesting, however it may result. 

Mr. Richard М. Hunt has lately designed a country house for Mr. 
Wm. Н. Vanderbilt, and the work is now going on near Islip, L. |, 
where Mr. August Belmont and Mr. Lorillard already have fine 
country plaees. In а general way the plan measures 85 Х 56 feet, but 
is of such an irregular form that the building appears much larger. 
The building is two and a half stories high, in half-timbered work, 
with broad, slated roofs, truncated, and of so many and various 
slopes that a wonderfully picturesque effect is secured for a building 
so broad and “ squat," for there is nothing in the shape of a tower. 
The main feature of the place is а great hall 20 X 60 feet and 14 feet 
high; running through the building, and opening from one side of this 
at right angles is another hall 20 X 20 feet. At one end of the long 
hall is the main entrance; beside it, to the side, is a deep window- 
seat, looking out upon the veranda, which extends two thirds of the 
distance about the house. Opposite the side or jutting hall is a grand 
fire-place, massive with brick and stonework ten fect wide and run- 
ning up to the ceiling, the fire-place lined with brick, but otherwise 
built of stone. Atthe end of the main hall, opposite the principal en- 
trance, is the wood staircase running пр a half story and then turning 
at a broad landing-stage. Rising trom this landing-stage to the see- 
ond floor ceiling is a great window, almost ehurch-like in size, but 
made up of small windows elosely grouped. It is about fifteen feet 
square and lights the halls above and below. It is glazed in cathedral 
glass, with the colored bull's-eyes introduced at the centre of each 
subdivision of the window. The stairs are to be white ash, while the 
hall itself is to be in oak panel-work, showing a timber roof; at the 
end of the side hall, facing the southwest, is another large window, 
completely occupying the end of the hall; three deep mullions divide 
the space into tour separate lights, whieh, running from floor to 
ceiling, give opportunity for a broad field of colored glass. ‘The up- 
рег hall has а fire-plaee over that on the first floor, but of more 
modest proportions. In one of the outer angles formed by the inter- 
section of the two walls is a parlor nineteen feet square, and in the 
other a guest's bedroom — ihe only опе on the first floor — whieh, 
with a bold bay, plenty of windows, and exterior doors, is a proper 

.hot-weather chamber. Behind the fire-place is the dining-room, en- 
tered by two doors, one on either side of it ; a conspicuous fire-place 
has been fixed in the dining-room, which is also finished, like the 
hall, in oaken cabinet-work. 

Window-seats are a favorite feature, and are plaecd here and there 
in hall, dining-room, and bedrooms, in a most inviting fashion; at the 
head of the first flight of stairs the sill of the broad window above 
mentioned is turned into a cushioned seat. 

Without, the building may provoke criticism, The windows, broad 
or narrow, long or short, as best suited the interior arrangements, 
scem to jut out in a miscellaneous way, and over the main door- 
steps a bold hood answers the purposes of what is known in Amer- 
iva as а porie-cochere, and the highest point is the cresting of the 
шаіа roof, above which line the chimneys rising from the lower roof 
do not extend. The broken roof outline gives opportunity for some 
good light and shade effeets. ‘The entire cost will reach а 
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LACUSTRINE DwELLiNGs.— Lake dwellings have been discovered at 
Letien, Switzerland, at the junction of the rivers Limmat and Sill, 


FIRES IN THEATRES. 


A FEW additional statistics, taken from the list of theatres de- 
stroyed by fire, contained in the work of Herr Folsch, will teach us, 
if instruetion were needed, how highly dangerous our modern stages 
are. Nearly every theatre in London and Paris has been burnt down 
in its turn; in London alone, to the number of thirty-one. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years, fifty-seven fires were officially reeorded in 
London, and a great many fire alarms may have never come to the 
knowledge of the authorities. No better criterion of the combusti- 
ble nature of play-houses ean be formed than by looking at their 
respeetive ages. The author has been ав е to colleet exact data 
a that view of 252 theatres. Of these, there have been burnt 

own: — 
5 theatres before opening 
70 “ 


in the first 5 years after opening, 


«о u 5 А 
83 E 6 to 10 years after opening. 


ag 5 ll to 

27 “ [11 21 to 90 u [11 
12 [13 «с 81 to 40 ч “ 

20 u u 41 to 50 [77 “ 
17 “ ч 5t to 60 16 н 
7 “ ч 61 to 80 “ [11 
8 и it 81 to 100 ч ц 
зэл over 100 years after opening. 


Total, 252 theatres. 


The ahnormally great number of theatres burnt down iu the first 
five years after being opened is explained partly hy the fact that 
most of them were wooden erections, or merely provisional build- 
ings, which, of eourse, are of the most dangerous nature. The 
above figures show that the average age of those theatres destroyed 
by fire amounts to about twenty-two years and three quarters. Car- 
rying inquiry a little further, we find that the 516 theatres burnt down 
were distributed over the globe as follows. They included :— 

à 116 in the United States. 

63 in Great Brituiu, exclusive of the colonies. 

63 in France. 

49 in Germany, 

45 in Italy. 

26 in Austria, 

24 in Russia. 

17 iu Spain and Portugal. 

80 in the various European eountries, 

18 in the various extra-Europeau countries, 
A comparison of these figures does not permit of forming an opinion 
as to the more or fewer fires in theatres in the different eountries; 
but they are a safe index of the eare bestowed there in collecting 
the required data. н 5 

It is turther interesting to observe the time when theatres rener- 
ally burn down. On the average, about thirteen theatres are de- 
stroyed cach year; the worst months being from January to March, 
the fewest fires taking place in July to September. Most of them 
have taken place in the middle of the week, the most fatal days iu 
the month being, strangely, the 8th, 15th, and 224. Fortunately, of 
the many coutlagrations chronicled in the work, only thirty-six broke 
out while representations were going on; but these have, on the 
other hand, been the most disastrous on record. Most of the fires 
took place in the middle of the night; taking the risk of theatres to 
eatch fire during the day at one, 6.8 represents the liability about 
two hours after the eonelusion of the performance. 

Another point, which is generally too much neglected, should not 
be lost sight of. It is the extreme rapidity with which conflagrations 
generally spread in theatres, leaving no time to save anything, and 
involving too often great sacrifiee of life. A case in point is the de- 
struetion of the Berlin Opéra on August 18, 1843. On that evening 
the military ballet, “ The Swiss Soldier," in whieh guns are fired 
and fireworks let off, was represented. At the inspection, half an 
hour after the end of the performanee, there was not the slightest 
sign of fire. Soon after, however, flames were seen issuing from the 
right side of the stage, and ten minutes later the whole building was 
one mass of flame. The old Opéra, like the present one, stood 
completely isolated, and yet it required the utmost exertion to save 
the surrounding buildings from taking fire. At the destruction of 
the Munich Court Theatre on January 14, 1823, it was with the 
ercatest difficulty that another theatre close by, the Royal Castle, 
and other important buildings were saved. In too many cases it has 
not been possible to arrest the eouflagration, and to eonfine it to the 
theatre on fire. Among the many eatastrophes of this description of 
older date may be mentioned the first destruetion of Drury Lane 
Theatre (January, 1672), when sixty other buildings were destroyed; 
the burning down of the provincial theatre in the eourt-yard of the 
Royal Palace of Amalienborg, near Copenhagen (April 19, 1689), 
when the destructive element annihilated the whole palace, the park 
with all its buildings, and endangered even the fleet in the road- 
stead. 

Of the more recent fires of this nature, let us only refer to that of 
the English Opera House (February 16, 1830), when fifteen neigh- 
boring houses were destroyed, ‘The fire which broke out in the Olym- 
pie on March 29, 1849, either entirely destroyed or greatly damaged 
twenty other houses. It may be asked, confining the inquiry to 
London, In how many eases would a fire in a theatre not involve the 
destruction of surrounding property ? 1 

In the work under notice, a list is given of thirty-six fires іп 
theatres which oceurred during representations. It is not our inten- 
tion to particularize them here; but those of our readers who take 
an interest in them will not regret the time spent in perusing the 
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arl of the book dealing with them. For notwithstanding all that 
à been asserted to the eontrary effect, namely, that fires in theatres 
rarely begin during representations, and that the catastrophe of 
Brooklyn was unexampled, they will see that experience says other- 
wise. Since 1770 no fewer than thirty-six were burnt down while 
performances were going en, and in most cases the loss of life has 
been frightful. 

There is no doubt that effective measures against fires in theatres 
are imperative. While searching for the best means for preventing 
them, an inquiry into the origin of those fires is of great value. But 
in by far the greater number of instances it has not been possible to 
trace their causes. In this conntry the verdict of the jury is similar 
to that found after the destruction of Covent Garden Theatre, in 
March 5, 1856, namely, “That the theatre has been destroyed by 
fire; but that there is not sufficient evidence before the jury to say 
how the same originated." In other countries where no such juries 
exist, in most cases, after а fruitless inquiry, the subject is silently 
dropped. The reason why, only in rare instances, the causes of the 
fire are established is to be sought in the rapid spread and the де- 
structive effect of the conflagration. The thick smoke arising at once 
obscures all observation; the extraordinary haste and confusion ren- 
der even subsequent evidence of eye-witnesses unreliable, and such 
traces which might possibly lead to a diseovery are obliterated by 
the rapidly spreading flames; so that there remain only assumptions 
upon which to proceed. | 

Most certainty exists with respeet to fires which break out during 
performances. They are caused either by badly protected or naked 
lizhts, or by leaky gas-pipes, or by careless handling of the gas, or 
by gas explosions. Other fires have arisen from the employment of 
petroleum for lighting, or through careless smoking, or through fir- 
ing of guns, or letting off fireworks. Fires, finally, have been caused 
by the faulty condition of the heating apparatns. In all these cases, 
carelessness with respect to all those dangereus appliances has been 
at the bottom of the outbreak. And yet we are going on in the 
saine course. 

It has already been remarked that the rapid inflammability of onr 
theatres arises from the large quantity of material easily set in 
flames, and stored up within a narrow compass, which has been dried 
up by continually applied heat, and thus prepared for combustion, 
but also from the extensive way in which a theatre is lighted up. 
This danger is considerably inereased not only by the frequent use 
of very thin stuffs, whieli are on that account set ablaze all the more 
rapidly, but also by the more or less fine or coarse threads of the 
canvas employed for decorations, which depend from them after fre- 
quent use, and which act like slow-matehes for the fire. The dust 
also which settles on the decorations, and which consists mostly of 
thin fibres, favors the spreading of the flames, so that in an inered- 
ibly short time after they once get hold of the objects within their 
reach their extinction becomes a matter of impossibility. А fire 
hreaking out must consequently be promptly stifled, or the whole 
house will be in tlames. Experience tells us that such a danger sets 
in very frequently, or more often than is generally believed in wider 
circles. — The Builder. 


TIE SUBTERRANEAN WORKS AT WELBECK. 


Tr pleases the Duke of Portland to penetrate his magnificent do- 
main by a series of burrows, and to startle his dependents by unex- 
pected appearances from these subterranean depths. These bur- 
rows are no narrow tunnels, bat lofty, spacions passages, lighted by 
costly apparatus for letting in the sun at intervals, and by innumer- 
able gas-lights. Lined with brick and stone, and perfeetly water- 
tight, they enable their owner to be everywhere by turns, and 
nowhere long, unless it please him to go inte detail with any of the 
numerous subdirectors of the extraordinary works, complete and in 
course of construction, at Welbeek. ' 

The sudden apparition of the duke among the grooms exercising 
his horses in the great riding-house, whose like exists nowhere else, 
astonishes, but does net dismay. As his pale face rises from the 
earth in the left-hand eorner of the enormous building, there is ne 
sign of trepidation among those assembled, while their master sur- 
veys the magnificent work, raised at a cost which sets calculation 
at defiance. Nearly four hondred feet long, with a width of rather 
more than one third, this riding-house, carpeted with tan, has walls 
of solid stone, and a reof of wood, glass, and iron. Two rows of 
columns divide it into a nave and two aisles, the latter with beanti- 
fnl wooden roofs. The great central compartment is decorated with 
a frieze of painted brass-work, representing birds, beasts, and foli- 
age; while the whole structure is adorned with a stone frieze of ele- 
қаш design and perfeet workmanship. 


The Dake of Portland is a builder-up of good work, and a puller- . 


down of bad. An architect at one time employed by him built a 
gateway, which when completed beeame abhorrent to him; yet so 
considerate was he of the artist’s feelings that he could not find it 
in his heart to remonstrate with him. So he tried another way. 
One night he waited till the architect had driven off in his dog-cart, 
and then set all his men to work at overtime and double pay to pall 
down the hated edifice. By morning not a vestige remained, and 
the architect on his arrival rubbed his eyes in amazement; but 
neither he nor the duke ever took the slightest notice of its disap- 
pearance. There was, too, a memorial bridge erected to the memory 


of Lord George Bentinek, near the spot where he breathed his last, 


close to the wood end eppesite the village of Norton. Short work 
was made of this bridge, as of numerous other odds and ends of 
architecture on the domain, and the present reign of perfection was 
inaugurated. 

The half hundred lodges for keepers and other servants on the 
Welbeck estates have all been built by their present proprietor, who 
has in their construction carried out his passion for subterranean 
work, ‘The dining-rooms and bed-chambers make a handsome little 
house enough, solidly and perfectly built of stone. The unseemly 
part of the dwelling is buried in the earth; kitchens, pantries, and 
other offices are plunged below. Many of the finest apartments in 
the Abbey itself are actually under ground, and illuminated by all 
kinds of ingenious devices. Welbeck boasts a subterranean library 
of great size, whose natural gloom is completely dispelled by gas 
burners sempiternally aglow. Near this strange room, but above 
ground, is the riding-honse, built by Huntingdon Smithson, from the 
designs of the Duke ef Neweastle, in 1623, now converted into a 
superb pieture-gallery. Of course the gas used at Welbeck is made 
on the premises, and lofty mounds covered with rhededendrons hide 
four unsightly gasomoeters from the eye. 

The duke is most interested in what may be ealled « the works ?? 
at Welbeck, — the mighty burrowings and scoopings, the levellings, 
the widening and deepening of the lake, the building of the new 
subterranean church, and the manufacture “оп the premises" of 
the rolling stock necessary to the operations in the wood-yard and 
machine shops, hard by the new riding-house and covered tan-gallop. 
But he has yet plenty of time to саге for the Alderneys with black 
points which furnish Welbeck with milk, and the black polled Scotch 
о which supply Worksop as well as Welbeck with magnificent 

сеї. 

These oddities are viewed with mixed feelings hy the inhabitants 
of North Nottinghamshire. On the one hand, there is the potent in- 
centive to tenants and dependents to exalt the rich man by whose 
spoils they live; and on the other, a slightly rebellious feeling against 
territorial absolutism. Ducal freaks are condoned by patronage in 
the region known as the ** dukeries.’? The last of the ** dukeries ” 
is Welbeck, but in notoriety it abundantly supplies the places of all 
the rest. One of its chief marvels is the tunnel, or rather covered 
way, built across the park lest any plebeian form should come be- 
twixt the lizht and the nobility of the Duke of Portland. It seems 
that a right of way exists аегозз Welbeck Park for foot passengers 
and pack-horses, — in fact, an old-fashioned bridle-path. Previous 
Dukes of Portland endured the misery of seeing unseemly figures 
pass within a quarter of a mile of their princely home, but the pres- 
ent incumbent long since revolted against this infliction, and declared 
that, as the right of way through Worksop Manor and Welbeck 
could not be contested, his part of it should be made аз comfort- 
able as possible. To that end he constructed a covered way, which, 
decked with turf, rhododendrons, and other shrnbs above, should not 
prove an eyesore to Welbeck, and by dint of thorough lighting and 
ventilation should satisfy the public. The public of Worksop and 
Whitewell is easily satisfied by a duke who employs a couple of 
thonsand workmen, and this flagrant violation of public rights has 
evoked no village Hampden to denounce it. Is it not a small matter 
of passing under a road or a lawn, but a mile and a half of tunnel 
to be traversed by the voyager in that particular direction, and can 
only be avoided by a tedions detour. n is perhaps lucky for the 
Duke of Portland that his subterranean **Folly," as the country 
folk eall it, is not nearer to Sheffield, or some great town rich enough 
to care nothing for his patronage, and streng enough to make him 
pull his ridiculous structure down. As the matter stands, the tunnel, 
althongh an illegal and impndent eutrage, is only laughed at by ihe 
vassals who make a good thing ont of Welbeek generally. — London 
World. 


GERMAN HOUSES IN CINCINNATL 
CINCINNATI. 
То THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — During the past few years a very noticeable feature 
of house building in this city is what is known as the German 
tenement house. The house is invariably of brick, generally three 
stories high, with a nondeseript kind of freestone cap and sill to 
the doors and windows ; it is never painted, always has a side en- 
trance (either a side yard or else a portion ef the house partitioned 
off, in which latter case the second story extends over the entrance), 
and at a distance of some thirty-five feet from the front the one 
stairway gives communication to the several stories. There are gen- 
erally four rooms өп a floor (two on each side of the stairway). Іп 
almost every ease these houses are filled with six different families, 
one family to each suite of rooms, and they all make common use 
of the above-mentioned single stairway. 

The houses cost about $400 per room, and on an average they rent 
for $50 to $60 a room per annum, which rent yields the owner the 
very handsome income of twelve to fifteen per cent on his invest- 
ment, Large numbers of these houses go up every year, and it is 
seklom that a room is vacant. 

While this plan of house-building is, as shown above, a good in- 
vestment for the owner, it certainly is a very bad investment for the 
community. This matter of from six to twelve or more families 

| living together in one honse, with seldom ever two rooms to a family, 
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where each does its own cooking, washing, sleeping, and living, must 
of necessity breed vice and corruption. And what pnts a worse 
face on the matter is the fact that the majority live in this way from 
choice and not from necessity; they are industrious and could if they 
chose have neat small houses of their own. E 


THE RAILROADS OF PERU. 


Атмозт every опе has heard of the late Mr. Henry Meiggs, and 
knows in a general way the engineering marvels he has aceomplished 
in Pern during the score of years just passed, notwithstanding the 
obstacles he had to encounter in the way of political disturbances, 
intrigue, and an impoverished government exchequer. We take 
from the New York World the following, condensed from the narra- 
tive of Mr. W. H. Cilley, one of Mr. Meiggs’s assistants: — 

The work originally undertaken by Mr. Meiggs for the Peruvian 
government comprised the building of several lines of railway that 
were considered military and political necessities, namely, the Cal- 
lao, Lima, and Oroya, and the Oroya and Cerro de Pasco railroads, 
crossing the Andes to the east; the Chimbote and Huarez Railroad, 
extending to the north along the westerly slope of the Andes; the 
Mollendo and Arcquipa, and the Arequipa and Puno roads, extend- 
ing north and eastward, and penetrating the interior several hundred 
miles, and the Juliaca and Cuzco road, all forming a network of rail 
that puts Lima into direct eommunication with all portions of the re- 
publie, The contracts were made with а liberality on the part of the 
government that would have done eredit to more prosperous nations. 
"The work was pushed forward with a rapidity and thoroughness пи- 
exampled in the history of engineering, when the tremendous obsta- 
cles met with in the formation of the country are taken into consider- 
ation. Scientific and railroad men everywhere watched the progress 
of the work in astonishment, as all their theories and predictions of 
failure were overthrown one after another. Political and physical 
disturbances, revolutions, and earthquakes retarded the work at inter- 
vals, but it was never abandoned by Мг. Meiggs and his colleagues. 
A little over a year ago the financial depression that had affected 
other nations reached Peru, and a panic ensued that threatened to 
put a stop to the work, and the government serip issued in payment 
on the contracts depreciated to about 40 per cent of its face value. 
lt was feared by many in this country that Mr. Meiggs would be nn- 
able to withstand the shock, and that the work would neeessarily be 
abandoned for years to come; but the panie subsided when it became 
evident that there was no real eause for it, and the nation began to 
recover slowly from its effects. Both the government and Mr. 
Meigys were determined that the work should proceed, and the 
latter directed attention to the Cerro de Paseo mines, long since 
abandoned, in whose depth lay imprisoned the means for finishing 
the great undertaking, awaiting only the introduction of modern ma- 
chinery to yield up their great treasures. The government author- 
ized Mr. Mciggs, or any company that might represent him, to issue 
bonds to the amount of £2,400,000 sterling, bearing gold interest at 
7 per eent, the principal and interest being guaranteed by the Re- 
publie of Peru, and the means for paying interest and principal were 
placed direet!y in the hands of Mr. Meiggs. 

All the mineral lands belonging to the government in the Cerro 
de Pasco distriet were ceded absolutely to Mr. Meiggs, and persons 
owning and working claims in that district were allowed the option 
of continuing their work and paying Mr Meiggs 30 per cent of the 
ore taken out, or relinquishing their claims to him and receiving 20 
per cent royalty. There were fifty-three legal claims of 100 metres 
Бу 300 metres, and nearly all of the owners preferred to give them 
up to Mr. Meiggs and receive the 20 per cent of ore extracted. 

һе death of Mr. Mciggs last year did not interfere with this ar- 
rangemeut, as the contract held good with any persons who might 
suceeed him. 

The building of the Oroya Railway, from the seacoast over the 
sumit of the Andes, through the ruggedest country on the earth, 
is the most stupendous engineering feat of the age. Unlike the 
overland road in the United States, which reaches its greatest eleva- 
tion in the Rocky Mountains hy almost imperceptible gradients, the 
Peruvian highway in the clouds begins to climb the steep sides of 
the Andes at grades that are startling in their boldness and precipi- 
tousness, The heaviest grade on the line із 4 per cent, or 211 fuet 
to the mile, and on some of these grades there are curves of 373 feet 
radins, or in the metric system, which is used exelusively in this 
work, 115 metres. Some of the curves on the easier grades are 
much sharper even than this. The road winds up the side of the 
mountain in a zigzag and oftentimes almost єїгешаг path, and at one 
point there are two tunnels through the side of the peak, one di- 
rectly above the other, in the same lateral direction. The rarefied 
atmosphere at the great elevation reached on the summit . presented 
inany new features in railroading, as a locomotive had never before 
been worked at these heights. It was supposed Бу engineers gen- 
erally that it would be impossible to keep up steain above 8,000 or 
10,000 feet, and many men eminent in their profession in Europe 
wrote to Peru, asking how this difficulty would be met. The prob- 
lem solved itself in a very simple manner as soon as the test was 
made. Hydrogen is necessary for combustion, and of course, in a 
rarefied atmosphere, the amount of hydrogen is less than in the 
same bulk of air where the density ix greater, At great elevations 
it was merely necessary to introduce into the furnace a greater 


quantity of air in a given time than at the sea level, and the simple 
operation of opening the dampers wider aceomplished this result. 

The world-famous Cerro de Pasco silver mines are at the inter- 
section of two immense mineral lodes in the Provinee of Junin, one 
running through the Cordilleras in a northeasterly direetion, and 
the other through a spur of the same range with а northwesterly 
trend. The ore body averages seven eighths of a mile wide by one 
mile and a half in length, is of irregular shape and nnknown depth. 
The mining done by the Spaniards and Pernvians has all been in 
the surface deposit, and really amounts to nothing more than pros- 
peeting in these days. Their deepest shaft is only 360 feet below 
the surface, and has been sunk through the decomposed rock form- 
ing the surface ore. The shafts vary in actual depth from the sur- 
face, which is irregular, but they are all sunk to the same water 
level. The unstable character of the formation in which these 
shafts were worked eaused many accidents, and working in the old 
Spanish mines of Cerro de Pasco was а decidedly dangerous oceu- 
pation. The surface to-day is honey-combed with deep and exten- 
sive sinks or tajos, where the mines have fallen in, and many a 
miner's bones are entombed in these great sepulchres. The most 
terrible of these accidents oceurred in 1710, when 300 persons were 
buried alive beneath the roof of a mine, through the giving away of 
the supporting timbers. All of the top deposit in this district of a 
square mile is what miners call pay dirt, —that is, it is decomposed 
rock containing free-milling ore that averages $40 to $45 per ton. 
The ore remaining in this surface deposit of decomposed rock is 
sufficient in quantity to run all the ши in Nevada at their full саг 
pacity for 150 years. 

Below the depths to whieh the Spanish miners worked their 
shafts, the diamond drill has been used to prospect the mines. ‘The 
rock is hard and uniform in character, averaging about $165 to the 
ton in the assaying. Poekets are frequently struek yielding ore 
that contains from 50 to 80 per cent of silver. 

Professor Raimondi, who has conducted seientifie explorations in 
Peru for many years, is of the opinion that the coal fields of the 
lluarez Valley will prove to be the most extensive in the world. 
The coal is principally semi-anthracite, although cannel and bitumi- 
nous eoal have been found in considerable quantities in the inte- 
rior. 


А DANGEROUS LIGHTNING-ROD. 


In eonneetion with the article which we print in another part of 
the paper the following letter from the late Professor Henry, con- 
cerning a lightning conductor without ground connection, із of inter- 
est: — 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON, April 27, 1878. 

Sir, — The plan of lightning-rod you describe is an extreme application of the 
method introduced some years ago of discharging electricity by points. lt was 
supposed that a greal improvement was made by placing projecting points on all 
sides of the rod throughout its whole extent. Another supposed improvement was 
to terminate the end of the rod near the ground ia a sharp point. But both these 
plans are at variance with the true principles uf electrical protection, which соп- 
sists in drawing the electricity from all the space vecupied by the roof of the 
house to the point of a continuous rod intimately connected with the earth by 
means of water-pipe, gas-pipe, or other masses of metal. ‘The rod should be 
perfectly smooth, and so constructed as to receive the electricity at the upper 
end and transmit 1t silently to the ground. 

The action of a positive cloud on the U-shaped rod, shown in the circular 
you send, would, by induction, render each branch of the U negatively elec- 
trified, and tbe horizontal part positively. In this case a discharge would tend 
to enter each branch at the same moment, and descend in a current through the 
middle of the horizontal part into the roof. In my opinion, a rod put up in 
this manner is worse than попе at all. Iam very truly yours, 

ФовЕРН Henny, Secretary S. I. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Hupson River TuxNEL.— Опее more laborers are at work on the 
Hndson River Tunnel, the courts having removed the injunction obtained 
by the Delaware and Lackawanna Company, and foreign capitalists having 
subscribed some three million dollars to begin the work. As soon as the 
old shaft at the foot of Fifteeath Street, Jersey City, has reached the 
depth of sixty-five feet, work will begin upon the tunnel proper. 


Ілмезтохе Pavement. — Mr. Н. С. Wilson, of St, Louis, who is said 
to be an expert in the matter of road-making, has evolved the theory that 
the heathfulness of a city is іп great measure dependent on the material 
used for paving. Finding that the mortality record of the year ending 
in April, 1878, shows that St. Louis is the healthiest large city in the 
United States, and that the other large cities, ranged in comparative order 
of henlthfulness, are Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, and New York, he has been led to seek the reason for such 
conditiona. At first suspecting, naturally, that the classification was but 
an interpretation of the efficacy of the drainage systems of the respective 
cities, he was led to abandon the supposition by the fact that Chicago, whose 
natural advantages for drainage are of the worst, and whose artificial sys- 
tem is avowedly not of the best, ranked third on the list. The condition 
of the streets next fell under his notice, and here aguin, although much of 
the pavement of Chicago is of wood, rain-soaked and rotten, it is evidently 
a healthier city than those cities where granite and other hard stones are 
used for paving. The streets of St. Lonis, on the other hand, are macad- 
amized, the material used being limestone, and to the filtering of ground 
air through this material, and the giving off of lime phosphates, Mr. Wi- 
son ацг ез much of the healthfulness of the citizens of St. Louis. 
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Тик Rusrine or THE BRITANNIA BRIDGE. ~~ At the conference of 
architects lately held at London, Mr. Carrull, during the discussion that 
followed the reading of a paper by Professor Barff on his process for 
preserving iron from rust, stated that he belicved ** tons upon tons of rust 
«were taken monthly from the tubes of the Britannia Bridge. This state- 
ment, which created no little excitement, as 1 tl 
speedy dissipation of one of the engiueering marvels of Great Britain, 
has been emphatically denied by the eugineers who have charge of the 
bridge. It is on record, however, that at one thorough cleaning in 1865 
forty tons of rust were taken out. 


CrrorATRA'S NEEDLE. — The preparations for erecting Cleopatra’s 
Needle, says the Atheneum, are УБ тайы. Nearly the whole of the 
iron-work has been removed, and the iuseription on the fonrth side is at 
present in an excellent position for examination and comparison with the 
various editions which have been given of it. There are several points of 
interest to be observed with regard to the paleography of the older or 
central line, and that of the two nearer lines with which it is flanked ; the 
former being far superior in workmanship and treatment to the later 
additions. This is particularly remarkable in those parts which have been 
covered by sand, and so protected from injury hy weather or design. 
Some of the hieroglyphics are executed іц a different manner; the cirele, 
for instance, of the middle column of text is slightly raised at the cen- 
tre; in the side lines it takes the form of a deep and eup-like depression. 
Jt is expected that the work will be completed in about two months’ time, 
The solid base of masonry and granite blocks is being built; above this 
the Needle will be raised upon a staging, and swung by an armed collar, 
which will enable the шопой В to he balanced, авд thus casily transferred 
Кол a horizontal to я vertical position. 


A Пакмому їх YELLOW AND GoLD.— The Paris correspondent of 
the New York Tribune gives the following accouut of some work at the 
Paris Exhibition, by the Baltimore artist, Mr. Whistler : — 

Not far off is a section of a room for the decoration of which Mr. Whist- 
ler is responsible. Ever since Mr. Whistler did the famons peacock room 
for Mr. Leyland io Prince's Gate he has had a reputation аз nuique in up- 
holstery as in higher walks of art. He is building a house for himself in 
London; like no other house, of course; meant, perhaps, as a protest 
against the sudden popularity of Queen Anne fronts in red brick, with 
their balconies and drawbridges — а popularity which might end iu a new 
form of monotony hardly less tiresome, thongh in itself immensely better, 
than the stucco horrors of which so many square miles have come out of 
the same troughs and moulds. What Mr. Whistler means, «like by his 
pictures, his peacock decoration, and this last caprice in yellow, may be 
that there is something good in the world of art vutside of the conven- 
tional world. He calls this room a Harmony iv Yellow and Gold. Against 
a yellow wall is bu?’ up a chimney-piece aud cabinet in one, of which the 
wood, like all the woud in the room, is a curiously light yellow mahogany 
— something very different from the flamiog veneer known to the Amer- 
ican for generations past, with drank and straddling patterns all over it. 
The tire-place is flush with the front of the cabinet, the front panelled іп 
gilt bars below the shelf and cornice, inc'osing tiles of pale sulphur; above 
the shelf a cupboard, with clear glass and triangular open niches at either 
side, holding bits of Kaga poreclain, chosen for the yellowishuess of the 
red, which is a characteristic of that ware; the frame of the grate brass; 
the rails in polished steel; the fender the same. Yellow on yellow, gold 
ou рога, everywhere. Тһе peacock reappears, the eyes and the breast 
feathers of him; but whercas in Ртіпсе Gate it was always blue on gold, 
or gold on blue, here the feather із all gold, boldly and softly laid on a 
gold-tinted wall. The feet to the table-legs are tipped with brass, and 
rest on a yellowi-h brown velvet rug. Chairs und sofas are covered with 
yellow, pure rich yellow velvet, darker iu shade than the yellow of the 
wall, and edged with yellow fringe. The framework of the sofa has a 
hint of the Japanese influence, which faintly, hut өшу faintly, suggests it- 
self all through the room. Its lattice-work back and wheel-patterned ends 
might pass for bamboo; the carpentry is as light as if the long fingers of 
a saffrou-faced artist had coaxed it into shape. 


GoneLiss TAPESTRY АТ тик Paris Ехниитгох. — The Gobelin 
manufactory now employs only fifty-three workinen, twenty-two of whom 
are engaged in making “Іа Savonnerie” carpets. "Phe tapestry workers 
are very indifferently paid. But it appears there is no difficulty about 
recruiting for the Gobelins, on account of the prestige which is attached to 
the place; because the tapissiers are lodged, because each man has a little 
garden in the grounds surrounding the hotel, and because when old age 
comes on, а pension of from forty to fifty pounds a year is granted. The 
Gobelins, too, is a kind of family concern. The tapissiers are tupissiers 
from father to воп. М. Durny, who was minister of Public Instruction 
under the empire,—and a good and liberalaniuded minister, too, — be- 
lunged to the family in аниа 1118 father was one of the head work- 
men at the Gobclins; he himself was an apprentice, and two of his cons- 
ius and several other relatives nre to-day in the establishment, As a speci- 
men of “la Savonn:rie” work two carpets are exhibited, the price of 
which is enough to astonish une, even after the tapestry. Опе carpet, des- 
tined to cover the apartment at Fontainebleau which was inhabited by 
Ріпа VH. during his captivity, is eighty-three metres square and cost 
twelve thousand pounds. The smaller carpet, also destined for Fontaine- 
blean, and which із not finished, is forty-eight metres square. ‘There is a 
tendency on the part of the present director of tbe Gobelina to give np 
copying pictures and to confine hia tapeatry to the decorative art; aud this 
idea has been highly approved of by critics. — Рай Mall Gazette. 


Вехріхо Woop їх A Dry STATE. — Messrs. Bahse and Haendel have 
proposed the following method for bending hard wood when quite dry, 
chiefly for sieve hoops: Two rollera are used, one above the other, the 
npper one having less velocity, so that it acts by holding back, while the 
lower extends the wood fibres. When the board, thus bent, leaves the 
rollers, it is fastened in the month of the sieve. The upper roller ia fluted, 
the under one smooth. Hf two smooth rollers were used a very much 
greater pressure would be necessary. 


it seemed to foretell the ' 


Ръсмотко Итктз. — ‘The correspondents of the Plumber often furnish 
some practical hints which are worth repeating. Thns, one plumber says 
that to prevent the waste-pipe of safe-pans under waterclosets from giv- 
ing passage into the upper parts of the house of kitchen or cellar smells 
—for these pipes usually stop over the kitchen sink, or over a sink in the 
cellar — the waste-pipe shonld be turned up at its lower end so as to form 
a slight trap; then the orifice is enlarged with a turnpio, and a light 
rubher ball is pnt in, so that if the water in the trap dries пр the ball 
may still'trap the opening. A perforated plate or wire netting keeps the 
ball from being thrown out by the rush of water, while it offers no mate- 
rial hindrance to its passage. Aaother plumber mentions an empirical 
way of determining by inspection for what purposes the different pipes 
inclused in the same casing are used. He says that after a few months’ 
service only the hot-water pipes will show the cleanest exteriors. The 
circulation pipes will be less clean, while the cold-water down pipes will 
be much dirtier, and the pressure pipes will be the dirtiest of all. 


DRAWING тх Епехси COLLEGES. — The Minister of Public Instrnc- 
tion has arrived lately at an important conclusion. Henceforth instruc- 
tion in drawing will be obligatory in the colleges in all the classes from 
the sixth to and including the classes in philosophy. The course will ine 
сінде instructioo in linear drawing, perspective, ornamental design, element: 
ary instruction in anatomy and the proportions of the hnman figure, and 
finally in drawing the human figure from the flat and from the round. 


Tix Mıyes. — The mines of Cornwall, for a long time thought to he 
the only tia mines in the world, are finding serious rivals in the tin deposits 
of Tasmania. Four years ago the value of the exports of tin and tin 
ore from this island was $35,000, while last year it amounted to nearly 
$1,500,000. One of the most productive regions is the Mount Bischoff 
district; but this has now been eclipsed by the diseovery of a tin mountain 
at Mount Ilcemskirk, on the west coast. The “wash-dirt ” is some twenty 
feet thick, and produces about 25 per cent of tin; but the existence of 
solid scams nf the metal, traversing the mountains in veins several feet in 
depth and width, has been demonstrated. Some “nuggets,” weighing 
several hundred-weight each, have been found, yielding nearly cent. per 
cent. of pure metal. Mixed with the tin, too, is a small quantity of gold, 
about ten onners to the ton, not snfficient in itself to render it worth seek- 
ing, but adding considerably to the tin miner’s profits. 


STREET SPRINKLING. — The city of Paris sprinkles not only the 
planted alleys, the squares, bridges, quays, but also those parts which are 
watered by the land tenants. The operations last from March 15th to Ос- 
tober 15th for metalled roads, and from April to September for the paved 
ways. Water is thrown daily by means of water tanks, or hose and nozzle, 
the latter being used on the boulevards and some of the more important 
streets. Tanks and hose, with their frames, helong to the city, contract- 
ors supply horses and drivers, — the whole being under the supervision of 
the city. The best tank nsed is the tank Sohy. 16 is an oblong box made 
of sheet-iron, has а seat for the driver, whence the tank can be worked. 
The tank contains 340 gallons, and works on a strip 15 feet wide at each 
passage. It is emptied after a run of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet, according 
to its capacity. The filling is done by a leather or India-rubber hose, 
screwing to hydrants under the sidewalk, and so spaced that the tanks have 
short distances to run when emptied. Опе tank snffices for an area of 2} 
acres of metalled surface, or 5 acres of paved streets. Hand sprinklers are 
used for the planted alleys: the hose is screwed to hydrants placed at 
suitable distances, and the apparatus, which is from 40 to 46} feet long, 
can with a head of 50 feet throw a jet of an amplitude of 40 feet. One 
man can, with this apparatus, sprinkle 5 acres in 35 minutes, time em- 
ployed in moving heing deducted. It is economica] and convenient, and 
its use -has been largely introduced into the interior of the city. There 
are 322 tanks in use, which consume a daily average of 1,600,000 gallons. 
The cost of each tank, including driver, is $48 per month. Hose sprink- 
ling, all incidentals heing counted, costs a trifle over one half the expense 
of water-tank sprinkling. This chapter would be imperfect without aa 
account of trials made to replace water by deliquescent salts, which trials 
had for their main object the doing away with the unsightly water tanks 
and the inconvenience resulting from an uneven spreading of water. In 
1859 and 1863, M. Darcy, chief eagineer in charge of promenades in 
Paris, experimented on the principal avennes of the Bois de Boulogne. 
He first used refined chloride of calcium, which wns very expensive; as it 
could not be dissolved in water so as to be thrown from tanks, it had to be 
thrown by hand, in quantities of 250 grammes for each square metre ; its 
efficiency was felt for 5 or 6 days. Later, in 1862, experiments were 
resnmed with ernde salt mixed with chloride of manganese. It was 
sprinkled by hand, 500 gramines to the square metre, but was efficient only 
three days, and if the air was not moist a light sprinkling of watcr was nec- 
essary. In 1864, General Inspector Humberg made some new trials, Pure 
and white chloride of magnesium was the salt used, and which could be 
completely dissolved in water. It was found that the operation had to be 

erforined in the evening, by throwing the salts either dry and by hand or 
in solution in water, so as to spread 500 grammes per square metre for the 
metalled roads, aad 400 for the pavements. For the first 24 houra the 
result is good, but the following day one sprinkling has to be done, two 
sprinklings are necessary the second day, and the effect has entirely dis- 
appeared on the third day. Sprinkling the dissolved salt with the tank 
costs more than salt thrown by hand. An area of 24 acres requires 5 tons 
of salt, lasting only three days, costing 100 francs, and 112 with the labor, 
against 36 francs, the cost of ordinary tank sprinkling for the same area. 
Hence it results that the use of deliqnescent salts would be very onerous. 
The sprinkling with water adds freshness to the air, prevents dust and 
opposes dryness, whilst salts, taking the little moisture left in the atmos- 
phere, would prove far less hygienic if used, and only in case of Jack of 
water is it allowable to use deliquescents in Paris. Street sprinkling 
costs the city of Paris $90,000 annually. — Engineering News. 


THE Cave AT GLascow, Ky. — It is now said that the cave, the dip- 
covery of which we mentioned a week or two ago, is far from being as 


remarkable as the first reports stated. The finding of апу mummies is 
also denied. 
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Ture Illinois State Mouse Commissioners, in their fourth quar- 
terly report, congratulate themselves and the State, because in 
their agrcement with the architect, “for the purchase of all his 
plans and for his services as supervising architect," they have 
saved twenty thousand dollars out of the maximum compensa- 
tion allowed hy the State ; which they have accomplished by re- 
ducing his commission to two per cent, in consideration of their 
assistance to him in employing a superintendent. Of this agree- 
ment we have already given an account (American Architect, 
for April 27, 1878). Аз a matter of business it concerns only 
the Commissioners and Mr. May; but as an example, which 
if it should be used asa precedent would be a disastrous опе, 
it concerns the whole profession. The commissioners find rea- 
son «lso for self-gratulation in the fact that “every possible 
precaution was taken during the long and tedious examina- 
iion of the many excellent plans presented to arrive at a de- 
cision that would command the approval of the most careful 
critic.” © After such thorough and careful examination, in 
which all the tests known to the profession were employed,” it 
is bnt natural for them to trust, in spite of the “ unjustifiable 
criticisms indulged in by some, that the State Capitol of Indiana, 
when completed, will be а monument of grandeur as permanent 
in its construction, elegant in appearance, and complete in all its 
appointments at a less cost than any similar building in the coun- 
try ;” and their confidence “ has been most thoroughly confirmed 
by subsequent developments of a highly gratifying character.” 
A subject for gratulation about which there can be no question 
is letting the excavation at nine and a half cents per cubic yard, 
which is less than half the architect’s estimate; this part of the 
work is to he finished by the middle of August. At the date 
at which the report was made up (June 30) proposals had 
been invited for the 945,166 cubie feet of stone required hy the 
architect’s schedule. The Commissioners report that they have 
visited the principal stone quarries in their State and its neigh- 
bors, and have procured and tested sample blocks of their уагі- 
ous stones. It із to be hoped that the results of their experiments 
may be made known for the benefit of other реоре. Тһе pub- 
lic is greatly in need of trustworthy statements of the qualities of 
our building stones, particularly in the West. To put on record 
a series of intelligent and accurate tests of them would be a ser- 
vice as great, if not as ambitious, as supervising the Indiana 
capitol. 


ANOTHER sentence or two may be quoted from the report, 
which curiously illustrate the position of the Commissioners. 
They have been examining buildings as well as quarries. Their 
examination has “developed many highly important features of 
interest that the Commissioners have been utiliziug," and they 
have “obtained many useful suggestions in regard to the beauty, 
utility, and economical use of improvements in style of finish, 
as well as material to be used." Тһе truth is that the Indiana 
business is quite a new experiment in public building, though 


something approximate to it has heen tried before. It is an 
attempt to put not only the financial but the technical manage- 
ment of a great edifice into the hands of a commission of ama- 
teurs, controlling an architect whose functions are simply min- 
isterial, — who is in fact virtually a head-draughtsman. This is 
analogous to the methods introduced into the English Depart- 
ment of Public Works by the late commissioner, Mr. Ayrton of 
blessed memory ; the legitimate conclusion of it is, according to 
the tradition which he has left behind him, to discard architects 
altogether, and employ only draughtsmen. luasmuch as nobody 
but the disappointed architects seems to have tried to disturb 
the Indiana commissioners, we may assume that they are doing 
only wliat tlie Legislature which appointed them intended they 
should do. But we doubt if the next generation will find rea- 
son to be grateful for their experiment. 


Тик general strike which was to have interrupted all the 
railroad commerce of the country ou the 15th of June has 
been reappointed, as the public is carefully informed, for the 
15th of August. Whatever the chance of there being any 
serious attempt to carry it out, the proposal is exciting a good 
deal of alarm in Pennsylvania, the natural headquarters of rail- 
road laborers and miners, who are said to be united in their 
purpose, and to have hopes that the workmen of the large man- 
ufactories throughout the United States will join in the strike. 
The communists over the country naturally hail the story with 
delight, and their talk of plunder and division is louder than 
ever. It is not likely that the labor-unions are yet ripe for any 
such extended combination as the plan would require, or that 
if it were tried it could have anything more than sporadic suc- 
cess ; but the fact that it has heen so paraded shows an uncom- 
fortable degree of confidence. Now that Kearney has left Cali- 
fornia and has come East, the newspapers make haste to say 
that the workingmen of the Atlantic States ure too sensible to 
listen to the orator of the sand-lots. But on the other hand 
we find committees of workingmen preparing to receive him, 
and at a meeting held in Lynn to invite an address from him 
the newspapers were “ denounced ” for calling him a communist, 
while it was declared that so long as he showed himself to be 
acting in good faith he would be unanimously supported. 


Агтпосси the new English Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, which has just published its first annual re- 
port, cannot yet furnish any great record of actual achievement, 
there is no doubt that it has already accomplished something of 
value in giving, as the report claims, a rallying point Юг a good 
deal of feeling, which has been growing stronger of late years, 
but for want of combination could not make itself felt. The 
tirades of Mr. Stevenson agaiust architects’ restorations, to which 
we called attention when they were delivered, though unduly 
impetuous, will doubtless be of service as a wholesome warning 
to architects, who in the zeal of an honest attempt at restoration 
may easily overshadow, if they do not destroy or pervert, the old 
work which they should maintain. Essays publishcd by Pro- 
fessor Colvin and Mr. Loftie have well seconded Mr. Stevenson. 
One useful work which the Society has undertaken is to collect 
information about all the unchanged old buildings in the king- 
dom. It has printed a tabular blank form for the description of 
churches, which is to be distributed among all its members, to be 
filled up by whomsoever may find a chnrch to describe, churches 
being the most numerous and important of old buildings. Al- 
ready it has information of nearly seven hundred and fifty old 
churches in England and Wales which are quite unrestored. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore proposes that the information so collected 
shall be published in a pamphlet, which would be much to be 
desired even though it should make a volume, and supports his 
proposal with a subscription of fifty pounds. ‘The report says 
rightly that the work to be done is heavy, and that “ mere cyni- 
cally brutal destruction, not veiling itself under any artistic pre- 
tence, is only too common.” The truth is, probably, that not- 
withstanding the great awakening of interest in art and archz- 
alogy among students and amateurs, the great mass of people in 
England, as well as elsewhere, are, just as they always have 
been, indifferent to everything but what they are directly en- 
gaged in. The continual destruction of the London churches, 
which the report bewails, goes on unaffected by remonstrances. 
Concerning this Mr. Carlyle writes to the Society: — 
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Т can have but little hope that апу word of mine ean help you in your 
good work of trying to save the Wren churches in the city from destruc- 
tion; but my cléar feeling is that it would be a sordid, nay sinful, piece 
of barbarism to do other than religionsly preserve these churches as pre- 
cions heirlooms | many of them specimens of noble architecture, the like 
of which we have no prospect of ever being able to produce in England 
again. 


Tue Society does not limit its ultimate intention, though as 
yet it has its active effort, to the care of buildings in its own 
country. Its report suggests that it may lend its hand to the 
defence of ancient monuments in the rest of Europe. Many 
people will sympathize with this aspiration who will not be sur- 
prised to learn that “the magnitude only of this undertaking has 
prevented the committee from taking active measures in this im- 
portant matter.” Missionary work of this kind is needed enough 
wherever civilization is old, and if an English society should find 
that the foreign nations of Europe are not so open as it could wish 
to its influence there is still a pretty ample field in British Tudia, 
where a great deal of vencrable architecture is going to destruc- 
tion. There is in fact a still more important field, sadly in need 
of care, to which, if England is disposed, as she seems, to extend 
her protectorate over the half-civilized powers, the conservators 


among her people might be turned, — a field in which they have | 


already done good service. The whole of Asia Minor and the 
Mediterranean shore of Africa are strewn with the remains of 
classic and Semitic architecture, where is material, if anywhere, 
out of which to build up the most important missing chapters of 
the history of art. It is perishing every day in the hands of 
Mahometan people, savagely contemptuous of whatever does 
not bear the seal of Islam, but whom Englishmen seem nowa- 
days moved to instruct in the ways of modern life, “Sometimes,” 
` said the late М. Beulé, in his account of his Carthaginian explo- 
rations, “I stop before an Arab who is destroying a tomb to 
make lime. I tell him that those whose last resting-place he 
is violating were of his own race, perhaps his ancestors. He 
looks at me doubtfully, reflects a moment, then asks me if these 
fathers of his fathers knew Mahomet and the true God. When 
] answer no, he emits a guttural exclamation, resumes his pick- 
axe, and continues, with tranquil mind, his work of destruction.” 
If missionary work is to be done, here is opportunity enough 
and to spare. 


Tux most noticeable contribution to our knowledge developed 
in the Conference of Architects held in London in the middle of 
June may he found in the discussion regarding the use of iron 
as a building material. Professor Barff explained his system of 
creating upon the surface of this metal a preservative oxide. 
Various fire-proof inventors discoursed upon the protection of 
iron from destruction hy fire; prominent among the preferred 
devices were those of our countrymen Messrs. Drake & Wight, 
of Chicago, for encasing iron columns with terra cotta, concrete, 
and other fire-proof materials, an invention which the Englisli- 
men claimed to be very similar to what was done by Mr. Which- 
cord, some four years ago. Mr. Ilyatt’s volume on fire-resisting 
construction was also referred to as the most important contribu- 
tion to the recent literature of the subject, although his шаш 
conclusion that fire-proof floors cannot be made if the bottom 
flanges of the iron beams are left exposed or are too lightly cov- 
ered is said to һауе been “ already attained Бу Whichcord, lorn- 
blower, and others." Мг. Пуа в patents for the use of timber 
in fire-proof construction, which are said to be essentially like 
those of his English contemporaries, Messrs. Evans & Swain, 
the ‚systems of both parties being based upon the property pos- 
sessed by solid timber of resisting fire for a long time, provided 
it is so disposed that the fire will attack it only on one surface 
and is not allowed to play around it, were also highly com- 
mended. Although American ingenuity in this department, as 
in all others, was not allowed to make a claim for priority of 
invention without an English challenge, it was evident that the 
activity and intelligence of Americans could not but be impor- 
tant elements in any advanced discussion of the subject of fire- 
proof building. Mr. І. M. Barry, Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, wound up the whole with an expression of 
his confidence that ~ iron is the material of the future,” 


Хот a little evidence, however, was gathered together that 
this eonlident prediction is not destined to receive universal 
acceptance ; for as regards the great tubular bridge of Robert 
Stephenson, it was stated by high authority that “no such struc- 
ture will ever be built again,” and certain engineers testified that 


they saw “tons upon tons” of ruinous red rust which had been 
shaken from its sides. It is claimed that no coating of enamel, 
or oxide, or conerete, or paint has been yet discovered to perma- 
nently protect iron construction from this insidious agent of de- 
eay. In all its joints and articulations, in all its bolts and rivets, 
wherever there is movement by contraction or expansion or vi- 
bration, wherever the smith’s hammer or wrench has forced the 
work together, there must sooner or later be naked metal open 
to the invisible and motionless vapor of the air, which slowly 
and surely must disintegrate the structure in its most vital parts 
and render its ultimate dilapidation and fall only a question of 
measurable time. ‘This fatal vesture of decay, it would seem, 
must needs vitally affect the validity of all claims for iron as the 
building material of the future. On the other hand, various 
letters have been published since the Conference, from which it 
would appear that in the case of the tubular bridge the aceu- 
mulation of rust із tobe measured rather by ounces than tons, 
and that even now the resources of science are sufficient to pro- 
tect the joints of iron structures from the adverse influence of 
the weather, and that constant watchfulness and frequent re- 
newal of preservative coats in the vulnerable parts will effect 
the same object. It is also claimed, notwithstanding the assur- 
ance of Professor Barff that wet Portland cement or concrete 
will set up an oxidizing action upon the iron which is embedded 
in it, that as the interior platings of iron ships are coated with 
Portland cement, which succeeds in protecting them from the 
deleterious action of foul sea water, and that as a similar coat- 
ing will protect iron from fire, it must, when properly applied, 
render any iron construction very safe indeed from any ordi- 
nary changes of temperature. 

ALTHOUGH the pamphlet before us is the sixteenth issue of 
а journal that has entered on its second volume, yet it seems 
proper for us to speak of the Building World as a new periodi- 
cal, for probably but few examples of it have found their way 
to Ámerica. Published monthly in London, this pamphlet of 
twenty-lour crown octavo pages, illustrated by two full-page 
wood-cuts, has that distinctively scholarly and attractive appear- 
ance that English printers so well know how to impart to their 
handiwork by their choice of type and style of make-up. That 
the proprietors of this journal should enter it upon a field al- 
ready so well cultivated by the weekly journals seems to be a 
most promising indication of the growth of architectural educa- 
tion in England. That it is inteuded to meet any crying want, 
or to cover any ground not already covered, does not appear 
from the one number we have seen; but seemingly it is intended 
to have a somewhat wider literary scope than is usually the 
case with teclmical journals, for we Пи the first thing here 
treated of to be the all-absorbing subject of the late treaty at 
Berlin. The other articles are, with one exception, however, 
either upon architectural or engineering and scientific matters. 


MODERN PLUMBING. VI. 
WASII-BASINS. — PANTRY SINKS. — FILTERS — ВАТИ-ТОВЗ. 


A CERTAIN amount of taste may be exercised in choosing among 
the different, patterns of wash-bowls and the modes of fitting пр the 
slabs. The most agreeable apparatus in appearance is certainly the 
combined bowl and slab in one piece of porcelain, which is common 
in England but rarely seen here. Few things can be more inviting 
than the white basin, with the water issning from the mouth of a 
small lion’s head modelled in the poreelain of the basin and eon- 
trolled by cocks above the slab, and the spotless slib itself, with its 
soap-cup and brush tray, the whole of which can be cleaned in a 
moment with a sponge, and will remain always free from the grease 
spots and stains, and the black and gaping joints, which in time over- 
take our marble set wash-bowls. But as they are easily broken, and 
not very easily replaced, although not very expensive, they are little 
used in this country. 

With опг common basins it is important that the top should be 
of hard, compact marble. The so-called blue-veined Italian is most 
used, and 13 very suitable, both in eolor and hardness. The faney 
colored marbles are hard, but expensive and unsatisfactory in ap- 
pearance, and the pure white statuary marbles, though beautiful, 
are so open in grain that they soon get stained, beyond possibility of 
cleansing, by grease and colored soaps. There are some American 
marbles which resemble the blue-veined Italian, but they are coarser 
and less agreeable in color. 

The figure considered most desirable in the marble is an evenly 
distributed mottling, rather than lines or streaks. The appearance 
of the work is much improved by having the slab 11 inches thick, 
instead ої ў, and counter-sunk, or ** dished ” 38; of an inch or more 
in depth, and the edge monlded to ап ogee section, which gives more 
finish than a plain rounding and avoids the dirt-harboring angles of 
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more elaborate mouldings, The wall-plate or slab of one ineh or 2 of 
an inch marble, which is placed against the wall, поп] be of liberal 
height; fifteen inches is not too much, and its edge may also have 
an ogee moulding. 

The stoneware basin itself is commonly streaked with a rude im- 
itation of marble, but is often decorated with со and colors, some- 
times very richly, but rarely with much artistic success. A basin 
may be ornamented in some simple way for three or four dollars, or 
any design can һе executed to order, and for the best class of 
houses some decoration is desirable. 

For certain purposes special varieties of bowls are made, which 
are sometimes useful. One of the best of these is Seliweikert’s fold- 
ing wash-basin, which, when open, displays a small bowl, hot and 
cold water faucets, and a little shelf for soap and brushes, all nicely 
enamelled and the fauects plated. The basin is emptied by turning 
it up, when its contents run into the small sink forming the lower 
part of the apparatus, which is provided with a bell-trap. The 
whole is of iron, white enamelled inside and painted outside, and 
is provided with couplings for the two supply pipes and the waste. 
When folded up the faucets are inclosed by the bowl, aud the whole 
projection from the wall is only about fonr inches. 

For use in publie places and on board ship, double basins are 
made, which are emptied by turning the inner basin upside down, 
thus throwing the eontents into the outer basin, from which it eseapes 
into the waste, this mode of discharge preventing sediment from be- 
ing left to accumulate, as it often does about the strainer of an or- 
dinary bowl. Some of the Jennings bowls are made in this way, — 
ihe “tip-up’’ basins as they are called. But there are other kinds. 
One variety is supplied through the pivots on which she inner basin 
turns, and can be flushed while inverted, but they may have any 
form of supply. 

For cheap work, basins and slabs ean be had of any dealer in 
plumbers’ materials, made wholly of cast-iron, enamelled, galvanized, 
or painted. The enamelling is now very well and thoroughly done, 
and such apparatus may serve a good temporary purpose; and the 
best ones, complete with their stand, are rather ornamental. "The 
greatest. variety of this kind of work ix done by the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, in New York, but most of their patterns can be had of any 
dealers. 

The fitting up of pantry sinks is similar to that of wash-basins. 
The supply and waste-pipes are of similar sizes; the sink is usually 
eovered with a marble top, and the attachment of the fittings із 
similar. 

For а trap a 14 inch S-trap is very commonly used, and, if venti- 
lated, is perhaps the best form; if unventilated, the worst. A con- 
siderable amount of grease and solid waste eomes from the washing 
of the dishes, and interferes with the working of the valve traps, 
which alone, if unventilated, possess any power of resistanee to gas 
under pressure, while the S-traps, in which the flow is rapid and un- 
obstructed, can be depended upon to keep themselves clear; but the 
ventilating pipe is essential to prevent siphonage and back flow of 
gas. Many plumbers put in reservoir traps, Adee’s, or home-made 
round or D-traps, to separate and colleet the grease. ІЁ these 
are used they must be opened and cleaned at intervals, as they 
will not keep themselves clear so well as an S-trap, but the пе- 
eessity for using them will depend upon the habits of the house 
in regard to the amount of grease thrown down the sink, and on 
the length of waste-pipe beyond the trap. lE this is of small cali- 
bre and laid nearly level, whatever passes the trap will congeal be- 
fore it reaches the main soil-pipe, and the only way to avoid this is 
to have it eollected in the trap itself, where it ean be reached and 
removed. Where ventilating pipes are used they must be connected 
at the very top of the bend, and should be cleared out oecasionally 
through the trap screw opening, as they sometimes get choked by 
greasy scum lodging in the mouth, and when this has happened the 
trap begins to siphon out as if unventilated. 

The pantry sink itself is made of tinned copper, generally about 
fourteen by twenty inches for private honses, and either round or flat- 
bottomed. The flat-bottomed sinks hold less water, but the dishes 
are not so likely to slide down the sides and eome into collision, 
henee they are generally preferred. 

The socket, plug, and chain form the cheapest arrangement for 
closing the waste, but the long chain with the heavy plug at the end 
is very apt, in careless hands, to overturn and break dishes, henee in 
the best elass of work a “ waste coek,” consisting of a large brass 
stop-eoek on the waste-pipe, worked by a long spindle and lever 
above the slab, is used instead of the plug and chain; or some form 
of valve may be employed similar to those used for wash-basins. 

The supply is usually, but not always, through pantry-cocks so 
high as to be out of the way of the dishes. Water for drinking is 
usually drawn here, and for this reason, even when the other 
plumbing apparatus in the house is supplied from a tank in the attic, 
filled by a “rising main ” from the street and a ball cock, as is usual 
in the best work, the pantry eold water should be taken directly from 
the rising main, not from the tank. The cold water cock is usually 
specified to have а serew, so that a filter can be attached in case 
ої need. 

Filters of various kinds can be procured, ready to attach to the 
fancet, or one can be made out of simple materials by tying a bag of 
flannel, with a elean sponge tightly stuffed into it, to the cold water 
cock, which will serve a good purpose. A ncater appearance is pre- 


sented by the small brass nozzles, with some filtering medium in- 
closed, which fit the screw of the fancet, such as the Houghton fil- 
ter, made by the Walworth Manufacturing Co., of Boston, in which 
the water passes through coarsely powdered charcoal, or others 
which employ compressed sponge, sand, ete. ‘The cost varies from 
twenty-five cents to two or three dollars, and the etficieney is about 
in proportion to the price. 

Bath-tubs are made of a variety of materials. Occasionally one 
is seen in а lunatic asylum, ог some other place where it is liable to 
rough usage, in form а hollowed bloek of stone, natural or artificial; 
and baths of marble.or slate slabs grooved together and cemented are 
still used in England. 

In this conntry metal is preferred, and iron, zine, lead, and eop- 
per are used. Cast-iron tubs are found in old plumbing, and are 
still sometimes employed for the sake of strength or cheapness. 
The enamelled ones are much the best, but the expansion of the 
metal by the hot water will in time cause the enamel to scale off. 
Tf not enamelled, they must be painted, but the paint gives a slimy, 
disagreeable surface, and needs to be often renewed. — Zinc-lined 
tubs are sometimes used Тог economy, costing only about half as much 
as the ordinary kind, but they are not durable. Lead linings were 
once common, but have been superseded by tinned copper, which 
is in this country the material most commonly used. 

A wooden box, the length of the bath desired, is blocked up in- 
side to the required form, and lined with the copper, which may 
be had of any weight, from ten to twenty-four ounees per square 
foot. Sixteen-ounce is the weight usually specified; if lighter than 
that the eopper will cockle from the expansion caused by the hot 
water. Near the top a perforation communicates with a short over- 
flow tube. The regular sizes for tubs are five, five and a half, and 
six fect long, and the price is the same for all these lengths. Any 
desired size van, however, be made to order. The rough boarding 
which forms the outside of the tub is eased over with panelling after 
the tub is set and connected, and a сар of wood is put on top. 
When thus finished the whole width is about twenty-five inches, and 
the height about twenty-three inches. Tubs of the French pattern, 
which are rounded at both ends, and an inch deeper and wider than 
the common kind, but only four and a half feet long, are often used 
where the space is limited ; and any kind can be bought ready eased 
instead of being put in rongh and cased by the joiner afterward. 
Where hard-wood is used for finishing around plumbing work, as is 
now customary, black walnut is to be preferred. Other hard-woods 
contain «ар or albumen, which the warmth and moisture affect, but 
blaek walnut seems to be free from anything of the kind. 

The modes of supply and waste adapted to baths vary aceording 
to taste. The common arrangement for supply consists of separate 
bib-eocks, plated or not, for hot and cold water; and special bath- 
bibs are made, projecting but little over the edge of the tub. They 
may be compression or ground cocks, or on the Fuller principle, and 
сап be had with separate levers and a eommon outlet, so that the 
water is mixed as it tlows; but this is more expensive, and may 
not work perfectly where the hot and eold water enter at very 
different pressures. 

For waste, some form of valve, operated by a lever or lifting 
handle above the tub, is used with the more expensive fittings; but 
in ordinary cases а brass soeket and strainer, with plng and chain, 
are considered sufficient. To connect the waste to the tub, instead 
of using a coupling attached to the socket, a circular depression is 
made in the copper of the bath, some three inches in diameter, and 
in the middle of it is eut а hole large enough to admit both the waste- 
pipe and the socket. The end of the waste-pipe is put through the 
hole, seraped bright, and flanged out; the brass strainer set in and 
solder poured in until the eireular cavity is filled up level with the 
bottom of the bath, uniting lead waste-pipe, copper bath-lining, 
and brass socket, all firmly together. 

A better method than this is to use the Scrimgeour bath plug, 
whieh screws down through the bottom of the tub into a socket be- 
low, this socket forming the end of a brass pipe connected with the 
lead waste-pipe. The tub can thus be diseonnected from the waste 
without entting any pipes. 

It is often desirable to avoid the noise of the falling water, es- 
pecially where the bath is situated near a bedroom. For this pur- 
pose the tub is made to fill from the bottom, and this is effeeted in 
various ways. The usual arrangement is to put in a strainer to the 
waste-pipe, without socket or plug, and earry the pipe a few inches 
horizontally under the tub, till it reaches a large brass waste-cock, or 
a valve of some kind. Into the short pieee of pipe between the 
waste-cock and the strainer the hot and eold supply pipes are en- 
tered, with ground stop-cocks, having long spindles extending to the 
top of the tub, the levers being put on above the wooden capping. 
The lever of the waste-cock or handle of the valve is also brought 
out above the eap of tho tub, usually between the hot and cold levers, 
and under each lever is a plate, engraved “ Hot," “ Cold,” or 
** Waste," as Ше ease may be. Sometimes a large four-way cock 
is used, with a single lever and plate on top of the bath. ‘The plate 
is engraved “ Hot,” ** Cold,” “ Shut,” and ** Waste," at different 
points on Ше eircumferenee, and as the index on the lever is turned 
to the respeetive points the water is admitted at the bottom, hotter 
or colder as the index inclines to one side or the other, is shut off, 
or allowed to run to waste, as desired. This is a very neat ar- 
rangement, but takes up four or five inches more in length than the 
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common mode, whieh may be a disadvantage in a restricted space. 
Blessing's patent tubs, which are sold at the Jennings Sanitary de- 
pot in New York, are supplicd in this manner, but four-way cocks 
of the same kind are made by Joel Hayden € Co., and probably by 
other manufacturers, and can be applicd by any plumber. 

Where the same pipe serves for a short distance both for supply 
and for waste, as usually arranged for bottom supply, the first water 
that is drawn in filling the tub is apt to bring with it a soapy scum, 
whieh remains in the waste-pipe from the last use of «Бе» tub; and 
many plumbers prefer to introduce the water by a separate inlet 
close to the bottom of the tuh, with a fan to mix the hot and cold 
water, leaving tle waste-pipe for its own work, and this can then be 
arranged with plug and chain, or valve, as desired. + Adce’s Bath 
Supply ” is an arrangement of this kind, using a neat plated cap 
over the inlet instead of a common fan of sheet copper soldered to 
the lining of the tub. 

It is needless to say that no bath should be without an overflow, 
connected with the waste above the trap. The bath supply-pipes 
are five eighths or three quarter inch, according to the pressure, and 
for the waste one and one half inch is large enough, though two-inch 
lead or iron pipe is often used. The waste-pipe is very often con- 
nected with the trap of a neighboring water-closet, entering it below 
the surface of the water in it. This is not very objectionable, — at 
least it is better than to use a separate trap which siphons itself out, 
—but.a good, independent trap is to be preferred. There is little 
sediment to be feared, so that a well-ventilated S-trap is quite suf- 
ficient. Where ventilation is impossible, a valve trap, Waring’s or 
Bower’s, will be necessary to resist back pressure of gas, and will be 
here under favorable conditions for working well. 

Safes of sheet lead, turned up at the edges, should be put under 
bath-tubs in upper stories, where a leak would injure the rooms be- 
low, and the wall should be lined up with two-pound sheet lead 
some twelve or fifteen inches above the tub, the lower cdge lapped 
over the edge of the tab, and the wainscoting or other woodwork 
put on over it, to prevent water from being splashed between the 
tub and the wall. 

Shower-baths are arranged in many ways, for horizontal or verti- 
са] delivery, or with several horizontal jets meeting in the centre, 
but they are not very much used now. А diminutive form of shower 
known asa ‘shampoo coek,” consisting of a small, plated rose at- 
tached to a rubber tube, and supplied with hot and cold water, is 
generally used as a substitute for the large shower, and is often fitted 
up over wash-basins as well as baths. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LODGES AT THE EAST ENTRANCE TO GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 
MR. В. М. UPJOUN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


Tue problem was simply to provide a porter’s lodge, but as а bal- 
апеше piece on the opposite side of the road has been put up a vis- 
itors’ house. The road from the onter or street gate to the inner or 
cemetery gate proper is one hundred and fifty feet in a straight line, 
and two thirds of this distance from the outside the buildings are 
placed. To the right is the visitors’ waiting-room, with retiring- 
rooms, built on the plan of a Greek cross; Ше main room, 17 X 17 feet, 
occupying one of the arms, while two smaller anterooms lead to the 
toilet-rooms in the most retired arm. A hexagonal outline is given 
to the front room by truneating the corners. ‘The floor is tiled, and 
the finish and furniture are of black walnut. 

The ceiling is finished in bays of black walnut showing stout 
beams, while about the room runs a cornice of the same, 

At either of the angles of the cross-plan looking upon the road are 
porehes in stone, with triple columns at the angle and engaged col- 
umns against the wall of the building. Above the four approaches 
thus created are sunken tympana, on whieh are represented allegor- 
іса! seulptures of youth, infancy, manhood, and old age, carved by 
Moffat. The exterior is entirely in Belleville brown stone, eut in 
coursed rock face work, and about the cornice runs a bold senlptured 
moulding in foliage. The central point of the building is an orna- 
mental chimney-stack, while dormers light four sleeping-rooms in the 
upper part for laborers or others. The main waiting-room has 
stained-glass windows. Іп the central one is a figure of St. Cecilia, 
the saint of sacred song and praise. 

Directly across the road from this building is the keeper's lodge, a 
much more pretentious structure, though following the same plan. 
The arms of the plan measure 48 X 44 feet. In the central portion is 
the hall, with stairs leading from the first story, which is fourteen 
feet high, to the second, which is nine feet in the clear. Above this 
hall the building is carried up into a stout, solid-looking tower, 
with windows above, topped by a slated roof, the whole rising 
nearly sixty feet. Belleville stone is used thronghont, although 
wooden piazzas are built in places corresponding to the stone 
porches of the visitors’ building, ‘The interior plan gives a main 
room about twenty feet square on one side of the main hall, and two 
rooms on the other. These last rooms have sqnare bays, which are 
carried out in stone, with erocketed parapets. The carving is very 
finely done, though it is confined entirely to foliage and architeetural 
carving. The finish within is of black walnut. 

The gate posts are also in Belleville stone, and upon these special 
care has been bestowed, and thcir massive bulk has given opportu- 


nity for some fine sculptured work. The gates in iron wrought at 
the anvil are worth a special visit for study. The entire cost of the 
work at this entrance aggregates some $30,000. 


GALVESTON COTTON EXCHANGE. MR. JOHN MOSER, ARCHITECT, 
GALVESTON. 


The building is 67 Х 125 feet. The first floor has the halls and 
stairways and offices for a bank, and the second floor has the Seere- 
tary's and Directors’ rooms and the exehange hall, The latter meas- 
ures 62 X 84 feet and is 38 feet high. The building isbuilt of Phil- 
adelphia pressed briek relieved with Austin stone. The cornice is 
of galvanized iron, and artificial stone finish is used on the breasting. 
All the carved decorations thronghont the building are designed 
from the motif of the cotton-plant; the crown ornaments of the front 
are a cotton bale with a erown on it, * Cotton is King." On the side 
ofthe building the main point in the cornice is aeeented by two 
shields with a bull and a bear respectively on them. The building 
will eost $80,000. 


THE MOTEL CLUNY, BOSTON, MASS. MR. J. P. PUTNAM, ARONI- 
ТЕСТ, ROSTON. 

This apartment house, which was finished last spring, faces on the 
triangular space which is made one of the architectural centres of 
the city hy the contiguity of Trinity Church, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, the New Old South Chureh, and other new buildings. 


A MONUMENTAL DOORWAY DESIGNED BY MR. BERNARD 
VONNEGUT. 
This design, was prepared as а part of the regular work of the 
architectural elass at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology at 
Boston. 


THE ANTI-RESTORATION MOVEMENT. 


Ваву'5 first birthday is always regarded with a peculiar interest; 
and the presentation of the first annual report of а new society, 
whether learned, sentimental, or social, is an ocenrrence of precisely 
corresponding importance. The infant phenomenon has by this 
time got beyond mere crowing and erying. It exhibits teeth. It is 
large for its age. И after a fashion walks — possibly talks. It is 
capable of being good, or naughty — certainly dear. ЈЕ has de- 
veloped a likeness to its mother, or its father — perchance its grand- 
father if the old gentleman is very much looked up to — or its great- 
aunt if the old lady is easting about for a legatee. Perhaps the 
simplest idea connected with its first birthday is that it has sue- 
ceeded in getting through one year of this world’s joys and sorrows, 
and may therefore be expeeted to go on getting through an indefinite 
number more. бо the *'Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings” has lived one year of a society’s life, and commemorates 
the occasion by the delivery of its first Report of the Proecedings. 

It is pretty well agreed on all hands that the raison d’étre of this 
new association is a reality of some kind. No doubt it has its little 
pretences and pretentionsnesses, like all things else in ourday. The 
time has gone by, if it ever existed, when a public movement could 
be sustained without a certain modicum of elap-trap. But we are 
accustomed to be content if the amount of this alloy be reasonably 
small in comparison with the weight of real metal, and it cannot be 
said as yet that the new society is mixed up with nonsense (to 
speak plainly) in any such degree as to arouse publie suspicion, far 
less public displeasure. Accordingly, in the Report now published, 
although there is perhaps a little strong language to be found, there 
is quite as mueh good sense as we conld have expected. In the fol- 
lowing years there may be more. 

It is not to be supposed that this particular confederation — based 
upon enthusiasm as its first principle — should be altogether sober- 
sided. Serene it may be, and even severe, but of necessity it is in- 
dignant. Anger, indeed, would not be too strong a word to signify 
the feeling which has given it birth and whieh still affords it suste- 
nance. Not a few of its leading men may even be thought to sulk; 
some appear to go so far as to pant with suppressed wrath, as if, 
like the prophet of old, they did well to be angry with destiny. 
* The work to be done is heavy," says the Report; “ mere eyni- 
cally brutal destruction, not veiling itself under any artistic pre- 
tence, is only too common.’’ From a fraternity of artistic intellects, 
impelled to the protection of artistic treasures, these words come 
with the true old ring of what used to be called generous rage; and 
not only are they entitled to public consideration, but it must be 
borne in mind by cooler erities that they would never receive it if 
they were not somewhat urgent in their earnestness. 

“The Soeiety,’? we are further told, “ has already been much 
noticed by the Press, always with respect, and generally with un- 
qualified approval." This, we think, is very fairly put, and it is to 
the eredit of public opinion, quite as much as of the Society itself, 
that this is so. Ancient buildings have long, if not always, been 
held in instinetive esteem amongst us. Since the zealous times of 
the Reformation, which were quite exceptional, the common people 


‘of the country at large have regarded them — whether churches, 


castles, houses, or even tumble-down taverns — with filial reverence 
everywhere. The gentry were never of any other mind. The mid- 
dle classes in the bustling towns, and their husy work-people, may 
have been too much ocenpied to think of such matters; but even 
they, we are inclined to suppose, have never really been quite unim- 
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pressed by the oceasional sight of a ruin of the past. Who, then, 
are the people of whom the Soeiety eomplains as the wreckers of 
our old and venerated monuments of building; and do they err 
through ignorance or of set malice? To these questions the Report, 
although only the first of its kind, ought to afford an answer. 

'The answer, as we understand it, is that the English people of the 
better elass are apathetie. Nobody seems to be chargeable with a 
positive desire to destroy. The Report speaks of ** mere eynieally 
brutal destruction,” it is true; but this is a figure of speech. We 
have not even a class of fanatical non-conformists who regard an old 
chureh with holy aversion; all that remains of a moated grange fails 
to awaken in the breast of an advanced liberal one pang of com- 
bativeness; and the toppling gables and creaking timbers of a dilap- 
idated ale-honse seareely remind the assembled topers of any more 
practical consideration than ghosts. But people who ought to know 
better are apathetic. 

There are, at any rate, аз many as seven hundred and forty-nine 
ancient churches in England and Wales which the Soviety has its 
eye upon, being happily, as yet, ** quite nnrestored; " and (to come 
to business) these are the sort of remains that the Socicty desires to 
deal with in a practical manner. Thousands of such churches have 
been **restored," more or less, with a vengeance; but “it is en- 
eouraging to remark that so great was the mass of fine architecture 
left us by our ancestors, that in spite of all the damage done by 
restoration and destruction there is still much left quite untouched, 
besides what has been left not utterly falsified.” For the Society 
has good reason to hope that, the seven hundred and forty-nine be- 
ing situated, for the most part, iu six counties named, there may be 
discovered in at least twelve others some corresponding average of 
equally unsophisticated relies in England alone, leaving almost the 
whole of Wales, with Scotland and Ireland, to be still explored. 
The argument is therefore clear; the society for the protection of 
these ancient edifices from that destruction which is called restora- 
tion has not been set on foot a day too soon, but a good many years 
too late; the utmost enthusiasm which it can bring to bear upon its 
task will not be too much for the oceasion, nor the utmost attention 
which it сап persuade the public at large to bestow upon its work. 
Postponing for the moment, as beyond its reach, all action on for- 
eign soil, and leaving comparatively unwatche:l those remains whieh 
are the property of private individuals, here we have a goodly num- 
ber of hundreds of old churches alone, which, if the public in gen- 
eral, who virtnally own them, do not very emphatically take into 
their direct custody, will be foolishly adulterated by architects and 
parsons, by means of a vile process of dandifying, until in effect 
nothing of them all will be left for the admiration of the patriotie 
student, or even the gratifivation of curiosity in the mere passer-by. 
Most people of intelligence will be disposed to hazard the assertion 
that an appeal of this kind will not be made in vain at the present 
day to Englishmen and indeed Englishwomen of average education. 
At the same time it does not follow that we can clearly see in what 
way the preservative or protective influence of the Society is to be 
actually exercised in practice. 

There are two great classes of offenders against the principle for 
which the Society is contending, namely, eeelesiastieal architects 
and parsons, that is to say, the working church designers and Ше 
working clergy. These persons are the positive destroyers; the only 
fault of their abettors is apathy, rather than direet encouragement. 
In other words, the general public are charged with the negative 
offence of standing by while the crime is committed. It is the ar- 
ehitect and the parson who commit the erime. 

It interests us of eourse to inquire in what way the architectural 
profession are receiving the Society’s appeal, antl it is to be feared 
they are not receiving it well. The commonplace English architect 
is not to be expected todo so. Artistically, he lives from hand to 
mouth, waiting upon Providence. Пе does not proceed very much 
upon first principles. He is a somewhat anxions, hard-working man, 
who reads very few books or even newspapers, and writes a great 
many letters, — partly to keep his builders going and partly to hunt 
up work. Не cannot alford to be too partienlar; he professes artis- 
tic enthusiasm as matter of business, but he knows well that fastid- 
lousness and five per eent might clash. He goes, therefore, for the 
most part, in a ring, like Dobbin at the mill, and it is а misadven- 
ture for him if things do not work smoothly. Of what avail is it, 
then, to appeal to the patriotie soul of such a practitioner? Not 
much. 

Turning, therefore, to the average parson, let us inquire what is 
to be done with him. It need searcely be remarked that, profes- 
sionally, he is not a very strong man. His chief rule of life is to be 
“пісе” — to steer a harmless course amidst the manifold tempta- 
tions which provoke him to beeome unpopular. As regards his 
church, all he wants to do is to make that, also, as nice as he ean, 
in order to please those people, the salt of the earth, who are nice 
like himself. He likes archeology, because it is popular with nice 
people. It із not to be doubted for an instant that the broad maxim 
of a society for the protection of imaginary ancient buildings from 
imaginary destruction by restoration will meet with his warmest ap- 
probation, and he will be found to make himself, as usual, execed- 
ingly agreeable over the subject to the very nice old lady he takes in 
to dinner. But, by the time he has become better acquainted with 
the Soeiety’s actual purpose, and has listened, perhaps, to an im- 
passioned speech delivered by some one of its principal enthusiasts 


to a gaping audience of his villagers, he probably comes to doubt 
the niveness of a doctrine which requires so much heat for its devel- 
opment, and will hesitate very considerably before he commits him- 
self openly to the abandonment of a long-cherished purpose to re- 
store his church, simply because a new-fangled notion has sprung up 
for the preservation of ruin at the expense of both that comfort and 
that sightliness which are so dear to all the nice people he knows. 

It is said, however, that the new Society has certainly begun to 
make its influence felt, and that, in fact, there are cases to be quoted 
in which destructive restoration has been averted through judicious 
representations. This of course is practical business, and nothing else 
is so. But the Report may well say “ the work to be done is heavy,” 
for the work in reality is nothing less than to keep a wateh over the 
whole of England, so as to anticipate disaster before it has taken the 
actual form and substance of a nice restoration and an architect’s 
fee. То attack the enterprise after it is matured will always be 
most ungracious. Even when successful — as it frequently may be 
— it must give rise to popular commotion, which will be regarded 
as а cure that is worse than the disease; and if popular architects, 
and still more popular elergymen, are to be driven to the alternative 
of either defending their schemes of restoration or submitting to be 
snubbed and even vilified, the work of the Society will be indeed 
heavy. Nevertheless, we wish it success heartily, and will only add 
that it will do well to perform its function discreetly. To put an 
entire stop to destructive restoration by intellectual violence may be 
impossible, but to seenre an equivalent result in a great measure Бу 
ceaseless persuasion of the publie mind is what may be accomplished, 
perhaps, more effectually and more quiekly than is expected. — The 
Architect. 


THE SEWAGE SYSTEM OF PARIS.— I. 


Тик arca enclosed within the fortifications of the city may be put 
down at 19,000 acres. The quantity of water distributed for mis- 
cellaneous service over this arca per day is about 46,000,000 gallons, 
and the average daily rainfall is some 22,000,000 gallons. About 
twenty per cent of this quantity is absorbed by evaporation, leaving 
54,400,000 gallons to be dealt with. This water is loaded with the 
débris from the streets, and the impurities from manufactures, house 
refuse, stables, etc. The sewage, properly so ealled, does not enter 
the sewers, as it is dealt with separately. Roughly speaking, there 
are about 100,000 water-closets in Paris, of which a small proportion 
is provided with separators that retain the solid excreta, while per- 
mitting the liquid portions to pass into the sewers; the remainder 
are chiefly emptied into cesspools. The present system is of very 
recent date, but partial drainage works for conveying the sewage 
into the Seine were eonstructed at a very carly period. In 1831 the 
remains of sewers dating from the time of Philippe le Bel were 
found underneath the Palais de Justice ; but the conduits then 
formed were only for the service of a few palaces or other important 
buildings. 1n early times the city discharged its sewage into the 
Seine, the university quarter on the left bank into the Biévre, and 
the town, properly so ealled, into the Ménilmontant brook. As for 
the neighboring slopes of Charonne, Ménilmontant, Belleville, and 
Montmartre, the porous surfaee soil absorbed a large proportion of 
the sewage, which — partially filtered —found its way into the Seine. 
The brook of Ménilmontant was through several centuries known as 
the main sewer of Paris, and many ronghly eonstructed channels 
were made from time to time to eonverge intoit. About 1550, un- 
der the reign of Henri П., a very important effort was made to im- 
prove the condition of the city. A scheme was prepared by an en- 
gineer of the period, Gilles Desfroissis, to divert the water of the 
Seine into the sewers and channels, natural and artificial, and by 
means of sluices to create a constant current of water, which should 
carry away all obnoxious matter down to a suitable point of dis- 
charge. This project, however, was opposed by the eity, and noth- 
ing eame of it. In 1605, under Henri 1V., Prévót Francois Miron 
arched over at his own eost the Ponceau sewer, which extended 
from the Rne St. Denis to the Porte St. Martin. In 1611, Hugues 
Cosnier, direetor-in-chief of the Loire Canal, revived the project of 
Desfroissis, but failed ; in 1631, engineer Pierre Pidou was charged 
with the work of enlarging the city by enclosing within the enceinte 
of the Tuileries the Faubourg St. Honoré as far as the Rue Коу- 
ale, and the Faubourg Montmartre as far as the present boulevards. 
In the course of this work he made the sewers navigable from the 
Arsenal to the Porte de la Conférence, and constructed near the 
walls of the city a large sewer twelve feet in width. At this time 
there were about 12,000 yards of sewers of all kinds in and around 
Paris, the greater portion in so bad a condition that many workmen 
employed in repairing them were killed. It may be worth noticing 
that the physicians of the period, on inquiring into the cause of these 
deaths; so far from recognizing the real reason, reported that the 
meu in question were killed by the stare of a basilisk which they as- 
serted inhabited the sewers. In 1667 the service of police was cre- 
ated, and shortly after a municipal ordinance enjoined an annual 
inspection of the sewers by the various psévóts, who were to take 
steps for their maintenance. But in spite of this, matters went from 
bad to worse, the sewers became ehoked and absolutely useless, · 
even to convey the sewage into the Scine, where it had so long been 
a grievanee to the water-side population; and on the 24th of April, 
1691, a deeree was issued for the formation of a commission to study 
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the whole subject and devise a remedy. In a map of Paris dated 
1592, the brook of Ménilmontant as it then existed is shown. ; The 
banks were sloped and planted with trees, and its principal tributa- 
ries were the sewer from the Rne des Egouts, between Rue St. Mar- 
tin and Rue St. Denis, the Montmartre sewer, and the. Gaillon 
sewer, which afterwards was converted into the Rue de la Chaus- 
sée-d’Antin. The land in its vicinity was deserted, for no houses 
could be occupied near it. But it was not till about 1730 that ex- 
tensive operations were undertaken to ameliorate the condition of 
the city. Michel-Etienne Turgot, father of the great minister, en- 
gaged seriously in the work ; he constrneted an open ehannel in 
stonework, and provided means for its easy cleansing, and he formed 
also a reservoir at the end of this сапа] to receive the contents of the 
Belleville sewers, which then flowed through the сапа]. А map, 
dated 1765, shows the extent of the works earried out hy Turgot. 
The canal followed the Rue des Fosses-du-Temple, where for part 
of its length it was arched over, but was left open between the 
Porte du Temple and the Porte St. Martin to receive the Sewer du 
Temple and the Sewer de la Croix; it then passed through the 
faubourgs ої St. Martin, St. Dents, Montmartre, and Poissonicre, 
and was there partially covered over and planted with trees. H 
was left open again to receive the sewer of the Rue St. Lazare, and 
passing heneath Rue de la Chanssée-d’ Antin, it penetrated through 
the Faubourg St. Honore, and the middle of the Champs Elysées, to 
fall into the Seine. Gradually the work of extending and improv- 


ing the sewers was carried on, and in 1506 there existed about 79,- | 


700 feet eovered, with the exception of 5,200 feet. During the 
reign of Louis Philippe about 80,000 yards of additional sewers were 
made ; but their usefulness was only partial, and the sanitary condi- 
tion of the streets was had in the extreme. 

In 1855 the works which were to transform the whole system of 
sewage collection were commenced, the projects having been pre- 
viously elaborated by the late М. Belgrand, Ingenienr des Pontes et 
Chanssées. At that time there were about 115.000 yards of sewers 
for 425,000 yards of streets, while at present there exist some 775,- 
000 yards of sewers for 860,000 yards of streets. About 148,000 
yards is the length of the service drains of the dwelling-houses. 
The system as now earried out is divided into two classes, the sew- 
ers and the eollectors; the former receive the street and house water, 
and conduct it to the collectors. The latter are constructed along 
the lower levels of the city to reeeive the natural drainage, as well 
ах the contents of the sewers. They are three in number. The 
first is on the right bank of the Seine, and is known as the Depart- 
mental collector; it commences at the point of intersection between 
the Rue Oberkampf and the Rue Ménilmontant, and passes under 
the old boulevards. Its course is broken by three bends, by which 
it crosses the basin of La Villette, the fortifications, and the Grande 
Route St. Denis, until it falls into the Seine near the Пе St. Onen. 
The sewage dealt with by this collector is of the worst kind, eon- 
taining as it does the impurities from the abattoirs, the gas works, 
the factories of La Villette, Montmartre, ete., and even the overflow 
from the Bondy depöt. 
the river eommences at the Arsenal basin, following the quays, and 
running under the Rue Royale, the Boulevard, and Rue Malesher- 
bes, it traverses the Route d’Asniéres and falls into the Seine above 
the railway bridge. At the Place du Chatelet it is increased to re- 
ceive the contents of the collector of the Boulevard Sébastopol ; at 
the Place de la Concorde the sewer of the Rue de Rivoli joins it; at 
the Place de la Madelaine it absorbs the sewer of the Petits-Champs, 
and at the junetion of the Boulevard Malesherbes and the Rue de Та, 
Pépiniere, a sewer following the course of the brook of Ménilmon- 
tant flows into it. On the left bank there is only one collector, which 
at Из eommencement absorbs the river Bièvre, that at one time used 
to Шоу into the Seine above the Pont d'Austerlitz. The colleetor 
taking this stream runs behind the Jardin des Plantes, towards the 
Boulevard St. Michel, when it passes along the quays as far as the 
Pont d’Alma; here а double siphon takes it across the river, when 
the gallery passing under the height of Chaillot and the Avenue 
Wagram, crosses the village of Levallois-Perret, and joins the єоі- 
lector on the right bank last described, about 550 yards from the 
point of discharge. Near the Pont d’Alma on the left bank, it re- 
ceives the Montparnasse sewer, and the Grenelle collector ; on the 
right bank the Auteuil eollector falls into it. 

As an indication of the form and arrangement of the galleries, we 
may give a few particulars of the great colleetor on the right bank, 
the course of which has been already indicated. The seetion is a 
gradually inereasing one to aceommodate the discharge from the va- 
rious tributaries flowing into it. The sewage water flows in a ehan- 
nel, on each side of which is a paved sidewalk, the whole being en- 
closed within a semieireular arch. The collector is composed of 
four different types, Nos. 6,5, 3, and 1. The total length is 27,207 
feet, and the lengths of the different sections are respectively 2,296 
feet, 2,853 feet, 7,019 feet, and 15,039 feet. Type No. 6 extends 
from the canal St. Martin to the Rue St. Paul; iype No. 5 from that 
point to the Boulevard Sébastopol; type No. 3 from the Boulevard 
Sébastopol to the Place-de la Concorde; and type No. 1 from this 
point to the discharge at Asnières. Type No. 6 is 8 teet 24 inches 
wide at the point of springing of the arch, the height from the side 
galleries to the point of springing is 4 feet 11] inehes, and the side 
walls are curved with a radius of 18 feet 91 inches; the width of the 
side galleries is 35} inches on one side, and 15$ inches on the other, 


The second collector on the right bank of | 


and the width of the channel is 314 inches. The depth of the 
channel in the middle is 154 inches, the invert being eurved. 
The thickness of masonry is 10$ inches inside the invert, the 
bottom of the structure being flat, 7 feet 6) inches wide. The 
thickness of the side walls and areh is 13 inches, and the interior 
of the sewer is covered throughout with a lining of cement 1,4, inches 
thick. The outside of the arch is also proteeted with cement. 
Туре №. 5 is 9 feet 10 7, inehes wide at the springing of the arch, 
the height of the side walls to springing is 4 feet 111 inehes, and the 
radius to whieh they are curved is 12 feet 9) inches. The widths of 
the sidewalks are 27-9 inches and 1914 inches respectively, and that 
of the channel is 47} inehes. The depth of the latter is 314 inches 
in the centre and 277% inches at the sides; the thickness of walls 
and areh is 13 inehes, and the thickness underneath channel is 1143 
inehes. The underside of the structure is flat and about 6 feet wide; 
this, like all the other seetions, is lined throughout with cement. 
Type Хо. 8 is 13 feet 1.7 inches wide at springing ; the height from 
sidewalks to springing is 357% inches, and the side walls are curved 
with the same radius as the arch, so that the seetion of this type is 
more than a semicirele. The sidewalks are both 27-%, inehes wide, 
and the channel is 7 feet 21 inches wide. The depth of the latter is 
393 inches in the middle and 314 inches at the sides, the thiekness 
of masonry under the channel is 1714 inches and at the sides it is 
255 inches. The under side of this section is curved on the exterior. 
Type No, 135 18 feet 3 inches wide at springing, and 23 feet 7 inches 
wide on the outside of the masonry, the arch is elliptical and the 
height from springing to eentre is 6 feet 4 inehes; the side walls are 
curved and are 3 feet 5 inches high from the sidewalks to the point 
of springing, The walks themselves are 2 feet 111 inches wide, and 
the width of the channel is 11 feet 5 inches. The depth of the lat- 
ter is 6 feet 11 inches. — Engineering. 


THE COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR TRINITY CHURCH, 
SI. JOUN, N. B. 
Sr. Топм, N. B. 

Tue readers of the American Architect are aware that, as the re- 
sult of а close competition, Messrs. Potter and Robertson, of New 
York, were appointed architects for the new Trinity Church. The 
work was advertised for tenders, and the excavations for the founda- 
tions were begun, but for some reason or other (report has it on ас- 
eount of the tenders reecived being considerably higher than the esti- 
mates of the architeets) the work has been taken out of their hands. 
Some time ago circulars were received by several architects in town, 
inviting them to send in drawings in competition; and in reply to this, 
notwithstanding there was no inducement held ont in the fortu of 
premiums, ten sets of drawings have been received, all representing 
a certain amount of labor and time, if not thought, in their prepar- 
ation. И we fix the moderate зат of one hundred dollars as the 
value of each, the whole wonkl represent one thousand dollars worth 
of work, Jt is humiliating to the architcetural fraternity, that in 
order to gut work they have often to give so much for nothing; hut 
competition here is somewhat keen, and the profession is not held in 
the highest respect. 

With few exceptions the designs exhibited are of a very mediocre 
description. As a general rule the arehiteets on this side of the At- 
lantie fail to get the true spirit and feeling of English Gothie in any 
work of this kind they attempt. ‘The lack of study and the absence 
of examples of old work in a great measure account for it. There 
is a constant tendency to run off into vagaries and inventions that 
are hideous. ! 

For instance, in the set of drawings marked Хо. 2 there is some 
tracery of the most fantastie form; it is original, but no improvement 
upon anything seen in old work. The roof in this design is formed 
in very rigid lines, which would not look well in execution. Much 
labor has been bestowed on the plan, even to indicating the position 
of the gas fixtures. One good feature it certainly has: the wooden 
posts, in the position where nave columns or piers would eome, are 
placed elose to the side walls of the church, and form no obstruction 
to sight. 

ln No. 9 we have a earefully drawn design in a late period of 
Gothic, perhaps too claborate. The height from the ground line to 
the apex of the spire is 250 feet, by scale; and how sueh a church 
aud spire can be built for the money appropriated is past all eom- 
prehension. 

No. 4 exhibits a very weak-looking design. It does not err like 
No. 9 in being too costly, for the windows are devoid of tracery, be- 
ing simply oblong openings with pointed arehes pierced through the 
wall. The tower and spire are badly proportioned. 

Design No. 10 is represented by highly colored drawings. Though 
the proportions are somewhat good the style is not very pure. In 
the tower and west end there are some openings 20 feet long and 
6 inches wide. 

No. 8 is on the whole superior to Ше other designs; the proportions 
are good, and there is a better conception of what Gothic art is. 
Some of the detail has not been studied; the buttresses to the tower 
look thin, and the clock has the appearance of an adjunct to the de- 
sign. 

Tbe design marked No. 1 is the only one represented by eleva- 
tions finished in pencil, and does not attract much attention. It is 
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in the Early English style, and shows a thorough acquaintance with 
Gothie work. The school and lecture room are particularly well de- 
signed, but it is probable that this design is not florid enough for 
the public taste. 

It will be somewhat curious to watch the result of this competi- 
tion. So far, no sign of calling in professional assistance has been 
shown. Will the building committee consider themselves the best 
judges, or will the work be given to the competitor who can bring 
the most influence to bear on the committee, irrespective of artistic 
merit in his design? В. В. 


THE DECORATION OF THE PROVIDENCE CITY HALL. 


BOSTON. 
To тик Eprron OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — There has recently been held in our neighborhood an 
unusual and extremely interesting competition, namely, that for the 
interior decoration of the Providence City Hall. 

Having had the pleasure of secing some of the drawings offered, 
1 can say that they were of a high order of merit. The fact of the 
competition having been entered into by Messrs. McPherson, La 
Farge, Rinn, Frank Hill Smith, and others, is a sufficient guarantee 
of the varied character and treatment of the subject. 

Now, sir, as such an opportunity ве от occurs, and as the com- 
petitors would doubtless be willing to loan their sets of drawings, 
why could they not be hung for a few days in, say the gallery of the 
Art Club, for inspection? I am aware that it is now the ** dead sea- 
son," but before the autumn the drawings may have become seat- 
tered, interest lost, and the matter forgotten. Can we not see them 
now ? МУ. (айх Р. 


THE DRAINS AND TYPHOID FEVER.! 


"ГНЕВЕ is no longer any dispute concerning the chief vehicles by 
which the specific contagium of typhoid fever is conveyed. These 
are the air that we breathe and the liquids that we drink. Perhaps 
we may narrow the question still more, and aseribe to the action of 
the air only the indirect conveyance of the contagium to the stomach; 
for there are indications that as the contagium of typhoid fever pro- 
ceeds from disorders of the alimentary canal, so it is only the snr- 
faces of the alimentary canal which are susceptible to its attack. 

The poison of the air may be diveet or indirect. That is, it may 
he due to the exhalations of decomposing matters in dung-heaps, 
piv-sties, privy vaults, cellars, cesspools, drains, and sewers; or it 
may be due (according to Pettenkofer) to the deyelopment of the 
poison deep in the ground, and its escape іп an active condition in 
ground exbalations. "Пре water, milk, ete., which we drink may be 
contaminated by the absorption of foul odors from air with which 
they are in contact, or by the direct admixture of organic matters 
bearing the elements of infection, There is such a multitude of 
possible sources and channels by which the infection may be bronght 
to us that it is often almost impossible, in first cases, to determine 
which has been actually in operation; but the original case being 
established, it becomes comparatively easy to trace the channel of 
its influence in the production of further cases. 

All the learning of the ages has taught us no better formula to ex- 
press a perfect sanitary environment than the old one of Пірров- 
rates: 4 Pure air, pure water, and a pure soil.’ 

TE we would turn typhoid from our doors, and literally stamp it 
out as an epidemic, we need only to insnre this condition in its in- 
tevrity. We may still import single cases from less cleanly neigh- 
Богроойв, but it will be our fanlt if we permit it to attack even one 
of onr own community, 

l have previonsly cited the case of the ontbreak at Over Darwen, 
in Eneland, as follows: — 

“ There has recently been an investigation into the origin of an 
outbreak of ‘filth fever? in Over Darwen, England, the origin of 
which for a long time eluded the careful search of the authorities. 
It was finally worked out by a sanitary officer sent from London. 
The first сазе was an imported one, occurring іп a house at a con- 
siderable distance from the town. The patient had contracted the 
disease, came home, and died with it. On first inquiry it was stated 
that the town derived its water supply from a distance, and that the 
water was brought by covered channels, and could not possibly 
have been polluted by the exereta from this сазе. Further exami- 
nation showed that the drain of the closet into which the excreta of 
this patient were passed empticd itself through channels nsed for 
the irrigation of a neighboring field. The water-ınain of the town 
passed through this field, and, although special precautions had been 
taken to prevent any infiltration of sewage into the main, it was 
fonnd that the concrete had sprung a leak and allowed the contents 
of the drain to be sucked freely into the water-pipe. The poison 
was regularly thrown down the drain, and as regularly passed into 
Ше water-main of the town. This outbreak had a ferocity that at- 
tracted universal attention; within a very short period two thousand 
and thirty-five people were attacked, and one hundred and four 
Фей.” 

Liebermeister says that typhoid dejections, conveyed in night-soil 


1 From a Paper on “ The Causation of Typhoid Fever," Бу б. E. Waring, Jr., С. E., 
published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, to which was awarded the prize 
of the Rhede Island Medical Society 


| question has one of two sets of conditions to deal with. 


spread as manure upon the gathering ground of an aqueduct, so con- 
taminated the water supply as to produce an epidemic of typhoid 
fever among the population using the water. Similar instanecs 
might be cited almost without number. Indeed, there is among in- 
vestigators no difference of opinion as to the communication of the 
disease by means of drinking-water thus polluted. ‘There are many 
instances recorded of the contamination of the water of wells by the 
transmission of fecal matters through the soil from adjacent privy 
vaults and cesspools. 

Not only does the infection follow the course of water to which it 

has gained access, or find its means of dissemination in the exhala- 
lions of decomposing filth, and thns contaminate the air which we 
breathe, but these exhalations are readily absorbed by water, which 
is capable of holding the poison, to the detriment of those who may 
drink it, and of transmitting it again to air with which it may be in 
contact. Many cases have been reported similar to that cited by 
Dr. Carpenter, health oflicer of Croydon, who traced the origin of 
an outbreak to the drinking of water from а honse cistern, to which 
air from the public sewer had been led by the pipe serving as an 
overflow for the cistern. ; . 
_ Especial danger attaches to the use of water-traps, or water held 
in the bends of waste-pipes, soil-pipes, ete., when these аге the only 
barrier between the interior of the house and a sewer or cesspool 
containing typhoid dejections. The retained water absorbs the poi- 
son at its outer or sewer end, becomes saturated with it, and gives 
it off to the air in the honse end of the pipe. 

There is reason to suppose — reason almost suflicient to secure re- 
liability — that the poisonous element is developed and made effee- 
tive only when the decomposition of the feces containing it takes 
place in the absence of a supply of fresh air sufficient to carry it on 
in the most rapid and healthy way. In other words, active oxida- 
tion, whether produced by oxidizing disinfectants, by the operation 
of atmospheric oxygen, or by the intensified oxidizing power of the 
contained gases of porous material, seems to prevent decomposing 
faces from assuming a condition favorable to the development of in- 
fection, The evidence in support of this theory is of course of a 
negative character, but it is extensive, and, so far as the writer 
knows, it is accepted by leading physiologists. 

Typhoid fever is not produced by exhalations from the surface of 
lands irrigated with the discharge of such sewers as have a rapid 
and continuous flow, and thereby deliver all they receive before it 
has had time to undergo decomposition. There is по evidence that 
typhoid fever is caused by the coutained air of thoroughly ventilated 
sull-pipes. "The most active professional enemies of the earth-closet 
system have never adduced an instance where typhoid fever, or any 
other cognate disease, has followed its well-regulated use. In The 
Lancet of March 6, 1869, Professor Rolleston, setting forth his ob- 
jections to the earth closet, said: “ Jf I am told that the earth closet 
is inoffensive, and that the privy is fetid, I answer that a rattle- 
snake is none the less dangerous because its rattle is removed; and 
that, for anything shown or known to the contrary, odor is to infec- 
tion, deodorization to disinfection, what the noise of the serpent is 
to Ив bite." It is nine years since this was written, and amid all 
the voluminons reports upon the dry-earth system there is по word 
to sustain Dr. Rolleston’s fears. On the other hand, tozether with 
much else of similar purport, the evidence of Dr Monat reports that 
in those jails of India where the earth system is used, even at the 
time of the most serious cholera epidemies, this disease, which is so 
like typhoid in its mode of transmission, never gains a foothold 
One would almost be justified in replying to Professor Rolleston 
that it is пої a question of removing the rattle, but of killing the 
snake. Investigations made to determine the manurial value of 
closet earth used many times over indicate a total and absolute de- 
struction, not only of the odor but of the whole combustible material 
of the added faces. The result has shown as complete destruction 
as would attend burning in a furnace. 

The physician in considering the treatment of the material in 
The fecal 

wastes of the honschold which he is attending are either removed by 
water-carriage, or thrown into privy vaults. If by water-carriage, 
they are delivered into a publie sewer or into a cesspool, Sewers, 
as they usually exist, and cesspools always and invariably, are so 
‚«irenmstanced as to favor the thorough development and multiplica- 
tion of the morbific material under consideration. Unfortunately, 
sewers and cesspools are so connected with the interiors of houses, 
with others as well as with that where the disease orivinated, as to 
make them too often the means for converting a sporadic case into а 
centre of infection. Even the house drains and soil-pipes throngh 
which the excrement passes on its way to the cesspool or sewer are 
very generally as bad as these final receptacles themselves. 
; Where water barriers are supplemented with one of the many 
mechanical check valves recently introduced, this means for the 
return of the infection is shut off. Where the soil-pipe and drain 
are freely open at both ends for the transmission of a current of at- 
mospheric air, the danger of the development of the poison is greatly 
reduced, if not entirely removed. But сусп here, although we may 
feel secure so far as the immediate household in question is con- 
cerned, it is to be remembered Шар, at least in the ease of a pnblie 
sewer and of a cesspool common to several houses, the matter de- 
pew may produce its injurious cffect in other families which are 
ess well protected against it. Even.where the cesspool із con- 
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nected with one honse only, to permit the specific poison of typhoid 
fever to enter it and to spread itself through its accumulated filth is 
to ineur a danger akin to that of establishing a gunpowder vault in 
one's back yard. : г Е 

It шау be advisable to refer briefly to the manner in which, and 
the degree to which, the general health is influenced Бу exhalations 
from decomposing organic matters in sewers, house-drains, vaults, 
cesspools, and cellars. It must have been the frequent experience 
of all physicians that every question as to the tainting of the air of a 
house from these sources is met by the assertion that no bad smell 
has ever been perceived. Іп the first place, the accustomed nostril 
is dull to deteet a constant odor, and in the next it is hard to make 
people believe that where they can smell no offence there still may be 
danger. We ourselves know that the juices of the cadaver аге most 
fatally dangerous before offensive decomposition has set in. Those 
who have viyen attention to the influence of drain-air in causing dis- 
ease know very well that the action of this upon the health bears no 
relation to the intensity of its accompanying odors. қ 

The only safety is to be songht in the absolute freedom of the air 
that is breathed and of the water that is drunk from every species 
of contamination due either directly or indirectly to organic decom- 
position. A little rift in the waste-pipe of a wash-basin, so slight 
as to be detected only by the application of tissue-paper, has kept a 
whole family miserable and complaining, and susceptible to every 
species of contagion, for years together. Decaying vegetables iu a 
cellar, and decaying filth in the waste-pipe of a kitchen sink, may 
be regarded as the bane of the existence of half the women in 
America. Those more serious defects whieh come of ignorantly ar- 
ranged plumbing work — by no means of good plumbing work, 
which is the sanitarian's best aid — are responsible not only for 
most of the zymotie diseases appearing іп tbe better class of houses, 
but in like degree for the generally ailing condition of so many of 
those who pass most of their days and nights in these houses. 

The fundamental principle should always be borne in mind that 
neither in a sewer, nor in a cesspool, nor in a house-drain, nor in a 
soil-pipe, nor in the smallest waste-pipe should decomposition be al- 
lowed to proceed without such an abundant presence of fresh air as 
will secure its most rapid and complete progress. The same condi- 
tion of obstructed decomposition which fosters the development of 
infecting agencies is precisely that which leads to a generally un- 
wholesome and debilitating atmosphere. All investigation of this 
subject, and all disenssion of the modus operandi by which uawhole- 
some influences lead to the spread of epidemic diseases and to the 
lowering of the general health, bring us at the end to a firm belief 
in the principle covered by Hippocrates’s prescription : pure air, 
pure water, and a pure soil, 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tur “Вълк” Сорулхо Process. — Some time ago we were shown 
by Mr. Р. Barnes (who afterwards read a paper on the subject before the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers) a process of duplicating draw- 
ings, which architects may find of great use in those cases where it is nec- 
essary to supply several contractors with copies of the same drawing. 
The process is essentially a photographie process, in which an ordinary 
tracing on tracinz-cloth takes the place of the negative, and the result is 
shown in white lines on a background of deep Prussian blue. The pro- 
cess is so simple that the prints may be easily made by almost any office- 
Loy. It also saves опе step in tbe ordinary process of making drawings, 
for the inked tracing may be made over the first pencil drawing on paper, 
and so obviate the necessity of inking-in the original drawing. The only 
apparatus necded are a drawing-hoard, a piece of clear plate glass, say 
three eighths of an inch thick, of the same size, and a piece of felt or 
blanket. ‘The paper on which is to be printed the copy шау be of any 
kind that will endure a thorough wetting at the time when it is prepared 
with the sensitizing solution. ‘This solution is made by dissolving in sep- 
arate vessels 15 oz. of citrate of iron in 8 oz. of clean water, and 1} oz. of 
red prussiate of potash in а similar quantity of clean water. When dis- 
solved, the two solutions are mixed, and must be kept protected from the 
light, if possible in a yellow glass bottle. To prepare the paper, wet 
it thoroughly on one side with the solution, applying the first coat with a 
full wet sponge, and the second with a sponge almost dry. The paper 
should then be laid away in a dark drawer to dry. When dry it is of a 
good yellow or bronze color. To make the copy, the sensitized paper is 
placed upon the board with one or two thicknesses of blanket under it. 
Over it is laid the tracing which is to be reproduced, and this in turn is 
covered by the glass plate, which may be brought to an even bearing by 
joiners’ screws if necessary. To print the copy it is only necessary to ex- 
pose the apparatus to the light, for half or three quarters of an hour if 
clear sunlight is to be had, or if the day is cloudy the exposure must con- 
tioue for an hour and a half. When the glass is removed the body of the 
paper will be found to have changed its color to a deeper bronze, while the 
lines of the tracing are found to be darker still, As soon as the glass is 
removed the copy should be thoroughly washed for a minuto or two in 
clean water, the effect of which is to turn the background blue, leaving 
the lines in white. If the copy needs any correcting tonches, these may 
be added by using a solution of the carbonates of soda or potash applied 
with a brush or pen. The process is of French origin. 


POLITICAL CARICATURE IN ARCHITECTURE. — It is said that the stone- 
masons have amused themselves with cntting on some of the new work 
of the Cathedral of Cologne a grotesque figure representing IIoedel, the 
would-be assassin of the Emperor William. The caricature has the body 


of an animal, in one of whose fore paws is grasped a revolver, while the 
otlier flaunts a newspaper. 


Firx-Pnoor Doors. — The incombustibility of wood, in itself a poor 
conductor of heat, under certain cireumstances is the basis of several 
methods of fire-proof building, as for instance in those floors which are 
built of joists closely bolted together, so that there can be no cirenlation 
of air, and consequently no draught for fire hetween them. There are 
other modes of using it which show that when properly protected wood is 
one of the most fire-resisting of materials. Perhaps the best example of this 
property is found in cotton-mills, where wood is often nsed in making the 
doors which separate the pieker-rooms, which are particularly likely to 
take fire, from the rest of the mill. These doors, built of solid plank, are 
with their jambs simply covered with sheet tin, and, as the following let- 
ters show, are much better able to resist fire than iron doors in the same 
situation, The action of the fire may slowly carbonize the wood and con- 
vert it to charcoal. a poorer conductor even than wood ; but as the warp- 
ing or shrinking of the tin is not enough to affect the form of the door, it 
maintains its shape and effectually excludes the flame. The letters ınen- 
tioned form part of a circular issued by the Manufactnrers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, of Boston :— 

“Boston, April 9, 1878. The undersigned has usnally visited the scene 
of all fires reported to this office, in which we are interested as underwrit- 
ers, whether the damage were much or little ; and one principal object of 
the visit was to study the fire as to canse, progress, and results, and І 
may злу that I have never yet seen a well-made wooden tinned door which 
gave to the fire; and J have no recollection of any case in which an iron 
door of ordinary construction, subjected to a heavy fire, has proved relia- 
ble. Among the many picker fires which have happened in milis insured 
by this company since 1862, only one has proved destructive to the mill, 
and the door in this case, dividing the picking-room from the mill, was of 
iron, and did not hold the fire at all, but immediately softened and warped 
out of shape, allowing the fire free passage to the mill. 

“Wa. В. WHITING, Secretary.” 

“Boston, Mass., April 8, 1878. Upon examination of the burned 
portion of the Pacitic Mills, in company with Mr. Rideout, the overseer of 
the watch, 1 learned the following respecting the efficieney of iron and 
tinned wood doors in resisting the late fire : — 

“L At the west end of the steaming-room, where the fire originated, 
is an eightven inch brick fire-wall, in which are double doors made of 
two inch plank and tinned on both sides, put in, as 1 am informed, at the 
instance of Mr. Whiting, within five" years. The flames were in direct 
contact with one door during an hour or an hour and a half, in which 
time the building on fire was destroyed; but no flanres entered the 
other room, and only a portion of the paint on the other door, eighteen 
inches distant, was bliswred. Upon removing the tin from the door 
which resisted the tire it was found that the wood had been charred to the 
depth of three eighths of an inch. 

“A tinned wood door on the same floor, at the entrance to the packing 
building, subjected to a somewhat Jess degree of heat, resisted all action 
of the fire. 

“In the second story, at the east eml of the folding-room, аге a pair of 
wronghr-iron doors, constructed of 5.32 iron, with a frame made of three 
eighths inch band iron three and one half inches wide. One of these doors 
warped about six inches; the other was held by bolts at top and bottom. 

“In the opinion of Mr. Rideout the iron doors were not exposed to as 
severe heat as the tinned wood doors referred to. 

“On the northerly side of the .pressing room (the corner room) is a 
siding iron door, constructed of one fourth inch iron, and heavily backed 
by seven sixteenths inch iron. The panels are about six inches in width, 
so that most of the door is eleven inches in thickness, 

“ This door is hung on trucks, and, when shunt, three sides are in iron 
grooves; the fire department of the Atlantic Mills threw a large amount 
of water into this room soon after the alarm was given, and only a portion 
of the door was burned ; yet this door is so badly warped that it can be 
moved only with great ditheulty. . 

“IL The appearance of the doors and the statement of the experienced 
persons present at the fire are to the effect that wood doors covered with 
tin successfully resisted intense heat for a lonz time, and that iron doors, 
of exceptionally good construction, warped under a comparatively slight 
degree of heat. Respectfully, С. 7. Н. WoopsurY, Inspector.” 


A SrEEPLEJACK's FEAT. — The Sussex Daily Post says that the vane 
on the steeple of Hurst Church being out of order, the rector offered 
ten pounds to any one who would climb up (a height of 130 feet) and send 
it down for repair. The offer was accepted by John Bishop, formerly a 
sailor, who, having got into the clock tower, lassooed the pinnacles of the 
windows at the hase of the steeple, and, having by this means passed a 
rope round the building, actually walked up the steeple. The feat was 
accomplished by a method wel] known to sailors, the climber holding the 
free ends of the rope, and planting his feet firmly against the object to be 
climbed, keeping the rope at a safe tension. As the climber advanced he 
jerked the rope upwards, and so progressed to the top. He safely reached 
the top and sat there four honrs while the vane was being repaired. Не 
then replaced it, and came down in safety. 


CLIMBING WASHINGTON Monument. — А feat of daring equal to that 
above mentioned was done a short time ago by the rigger who volunteered 
to climb to the top of Washington Monument by the rope which, at the 
time work on the shaft was abandoned a score of years ago, was left hang- 
ing down from the summit on the inside of the shaft, so that when work 
was resumed it wonld be possible to reach the top without rebuilding the 
scaffold. The adventurous rigger reached the top in safety, although he 
was weighted by the ever-increasing weight of the new rope, to attach 
which was the object of his climb. ‘The new rope secured he cast off the 
upper end of the old rope, which fell to the bottom of the shaft and was 


broken into innumerable fragments, so rotted was it by exposure to the 
action of the weather. 


Тив Гохпох OPERA House. --16 is once more reported that work 
upon the new National Opera Honse on the Victoria Embankment is to 
begin again. These reports, however, seem to lack contirmation. It is 
also reported that an apartment house, in design similar to the adjoin- 
ing St. Stephen's Club, із to be built on the already finished foundations. 
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In the American Architect of June 29th we had occasion to 
express the hope that, in the interest of good building, the 
management of the Department of Buildings in the city of New 
York would continue to be an object of public criticism, to the 
end that its vigilance might be kept alive and its abuses, if 
any, abolished. Since then an attempt has been made in the 
Board of Aldermen to institute a thorough investigation into 
the alleged neglects and delinquencies of the Department; the 
failure of this attempt encourages the idea that this important 
office is really under the protection of politicians, that it may 
serve as an easy and comfortable asylum for their relatives and 
friends at the public expense. Happily, however, a provision 
has been discovered in the city charter under which, on applica- 
tion of any five citizens who are tax-payers, a judge of the su- 
preme court of the district may order an inquiry into the con- 
duct of any officer of the corporation, so far as relates to mis- 
application of funds, violations of Jaw, incompetence, neglects, 
or misdemeanors. In accordance with this wise provision we 
now learn that the matters of the Department are at last to un- 
dergo an exhaustive legal examination, in which the instigators 
of the inquiry expect to prove numerous wilful violations of the 
city charter and the building laws; a reckless and dishonest 
management; the employment of large numbers of incompetent 
men in sinecures with fat salaries; the concealment of such 
delinqneucies and neglects under false and deceptive reports, 
through which unnecessary and extravagant appropriations have 
been granted; and the diversion of a large part of these ap- 
propriations to illegal uscs. The expenses of the department, 
since Mr. Adams took charge of it, have aggregated, it is said, 
more than $550,000; the citizens who are interested in pro- 
curing this investigation expect to show that the work for the 
same period could have been honestly done for less than $100,- 
000. 
and the transfer of its duties to the fire-department is advocated 
аз a measure of public economy and safety. 


SINCE the advent of Kearney in New England, where he is 
naturally an object of noisy curiosity, and where he obtains an 
enthusiastic following among those workingmen who are more 
interested in blasphemous denunciations of society than in log- 
ical arguments, the question of communisin has again been re- 
vived, and again this foreign scarecrow has been set up to affright 
the frugal, the industrious, and the prudent. We naturally turn 
to the Old World to learn what is the present attitude and aspect 
of the modern Guy Fawkes on his own ground. Two great 
congresses of workmen have lately been held, at Lyons and at 
Gotha. While at the German congress it appeared that the 
foundations of society must be uprooted before the German 
agitators will be satisfied, in the French congress the com- 
munistie element failed to show itself in any form. In a nota- 
ble article in the last Fortnightly Review, Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son draws attention to the remarkable fact, proved by this 


We understand, also, that the abolition of the department: 


gathering of French malcontents, that communism in France no 
longer exists; that in the twelve days’ discussion at Lyons, no 
systematic socialism was discussed, and the great majority of the 
meeting maintained the nsefulness of property as an institution, 
made no attack upon capital, brought forward no crazy scheme 
for the regeneration of society hy legislative or revolutionary 
means, and in short gave utterance to no such rubbish as may 
be heard in the agitators’ meetings in this country, where the talk 
is much wilder and much more unreasonable than among the 
older children of discontent. Of course the French workmen 
claimed that the condition of labor is radically wrong, that the 
economic relations of society are inconsistent with the advance 
of true civilization, and that no confidence is to be placed in any 
party or in any person now in pnblic life. Unlike the English 
workingmen’s party, which accepts the representation of their 
interests in Parliament by such capitalists and gentlemen as 
Messrs. Brassey, Mundella, Forster, Thomas Hughes, and Lord 
Litchfield, the French artisans accept as leader no one in the 
legislative chambers, They propose in some way to work ont 
their own salvation, but not by revolution or other political crime. 
The intelligent mechanics and laborers of New England who 
attend to their business, vote according to their conscience, go to 
church, and invest their earnings in savings-banks and in Uuited 
States’ honds, as thousands of them do, form a class in which the 
vulgar Jack Cade of the republic will find no recruits, a class 
which will redress what grievances it may have after no im- 
ported fashions of violent subversion, and according to no theo- 
ries of communism. They will not be behind the best of their 
French and English brethren as members of a civilized commu- 
nity, and will not put themselves in the hands of dreamers, doc- 
trinaires, or demagogues, whether from America, Germany, or 
Ireland. 


Ar a public meeting in Memphis on July 26th, it was re- 
solved that a convention should be held in that city on the 12th 
day of November next, for the purpose of considering what can 
be done to relieve the Mississippi in times of flood, and to pro- 
vide means of constructing the Barataria Canal, with locks at 
the upper end and sea-walls at the lower, and of such a size as 
to admit the passage of the largest ocean steamers. ‘The attrac- 
tive resolution that the convention should proceed bodily down 
the river in steamers, for the purpose of arriving at a better 
understanding of the situation, was also passed. ‘The Secretary 
of War was invited to cause a survey of the proposed route, aud 
an estimate of the cost of its construction, to be made. The 
meeting furthermore indorsed the scheme of Captain John Cow- 
don, to the detailed explanation of which it had just given atten- 
tion. As far as we can make out from the account that has 
reached us, Captain Cowdon thinks that what has been done, as 
well as what is doing, are not the means that will be most 
likely to achieve the desired results. He believes rather in re- 
lieving the river hy providing it with more outlets, and Бу the 
shortest possible routes, arguing that the effect of thus increas- 
ing the discharge will be to diminish the volume*of water, while 
at the same time it increases the velocity of the current, and 
consequently the scouring capacity of the stream; so that in 
course of time the river will wear for itself а permanent chan- 
nel, to which it will return after a flood, and being thus confined 
to a narrower space the formation of the ever-changing sand- 
bars, which are due to the sluggishness of the stream in the 
hroad parts, will no longer be possible. This theory is sup- 
ported by the facts that since the establishment of the Bonnet- 
Carre Crevasse, by which it is estimated one twelfth of the vol- 
ume of water escapes through Lake Ponchartrain into the Gulf, 
distant less than eighty miles, while the mouth of the river is 
distant one hundred and sixty miles, the high-water mark at 
New Orleans, where the usnal rise is seventeen feet, has fallen 
three or four feet, while at Natchez, where the rise is nearly 
fifty feet, a decrease of eight feet has been recorded, a similar 
proportionate subsidence having been observed at other places 
farther up stream. 


THE practical utility of such artificial outlets having been 
proved by observations taken during five years, Captain Cowdon 
proposes that other outlets shall be built, aud notably an open- 
ing shall be made into Lake Borgne, a little farther down 
stream than Lake Ponchartrain, which shall be ten or twelve 
feet deep, one mile wide, and about six miles long. This, it is 
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calculated, will draw off another twelfth part of the river water, 
and cause a corresponding lowering of high-water level; so that 
even as far up stream as Memphis, where the present level is 
about thirty-five feet, a fall of four or five feet will be estab- 
lished. Besides this outlet, he proposes to open the Pass Man- 
chac and the Plaquemine, the Соше, the False River, and the 
Latanche Bayous, ju-t below Baton Rouge, which will aid in 
carrying off the waters of the lesser floods. А still more impor- 
tant factor of his scheme is the diversion of the course of the 
Red River, which now empties into the Mississippi about half- 
way between Baton Rouge «nd Natchez. To effect this the 
river is to be made to pass through Ше Вои, which is about 
twenty miles in length, and into the Calcasieu River, by which, 
after a course of some hundred miles, it will reach the Gulf. In 
this distance the river will have a fall of about eighty feet, 
which is as much as the Mississippi has between its junction 
with the Red River and its mouth, although the distance is about 
five hundred miles. If these projects ure ever carried into 
execution they can hardly fail to he of the greatest benefit to 
the States throngh which this river flows, and particularly to 
Louisiana, whose lowlands, now annually exposed to destruc- 
tive floods, the proposed operations will allow to be reclaimed 
and cultivated. 


Тик interesting question of the decoration of the interior of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, has again been brought up by 
the action of the Dem an Chapter on the 6th of July in au- 
horizing the preparation dof full-sized cartoons of two of the 
ribs of the dome, and of ай the architectural features between 
them, comprising one sixth of the whole domical area; these 
cartoons to he colored and gilt in imitation of real mosaic, and 
temporarily fixed in place, so that the effect of the actual work 
may he realized. 


to the model prepared by him. Mr. Staunus. a favorite pupil 
of Mr. Stevens, is to prepare the cartoons for the ribs; Mr. 
Leighton is to make the design to occupy the proposed great 
circle between the ribs (probably just above the springing of 
the dome) ; and Mr. Poynter will compose the other figure-sub- 
jects of the composition. It is proposed to decorate the dome 
with subjects from the visions of the Apocalypse, reserving the 
pictorial and dramatic seenes from the Old and New Testaments 
for the lower parts of the building. The general disposition — 
the emotional and poetic above, the historical and didactic below 
— is one which must commend itself as singularly appropriate to 
the place and occasion. Although by the use of bright colors 
upon a gold ground in the Byzantine manner, as proposed, the 
serious defect of the extreme darkness of the dome will doubt- 
less be partially obviated, the mysterious and solemn splendors 
of the mosaics in the Italian domes enjoy reflections from far 
brighter skies than can ever prevail in gloomy London ; the sub- 
committee therefore ingeniously recommend the introduction of 
metallic reflectors, so placed within the external peristyle of the 
dome as to be invisible from any point of sight outside or inside 
of the building. - By this means Mr. Penrose, the architect of the 
Chapter, calculates that the amount of light at present introduced 
through the twenty-four windows in the drum of the dome will 
be doubled. The committee estimate the total cost of the dec- 
oration of the dome according to this scheme to be about fifty 
thousand pounds sterling, the Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars, 
having offered to do the sixteen thousand square feet of mosaic 
in the dome at the rate of from thirty to thirty-five shillings per 
foot. The estimate of the Murano company was forty shillings. 


Mr. EDMUND OLDFIELD, a member of the executive commit- 
tee for the completion of St. Paul’s, it may be remembered, in 
his book, “ St. Peter's and St. Paul's," published two years ago, 
entered into a careful investigation of the color decorations of 
certain typical Italian buildings of the sixteenth and early part 
of the seventeenth centuries, with a view of ascertaining what 
features of them were capable of application to the English 
Metropolitan Cathedral. In this interesting work of compari- 
son, the description of the decoration of St. Peter's is probably 
the most complete that has been published in England. The 
lesson drawn from this great example by Mr. Oldfield has been 
very intelligently applied in the development of the new scheme 
for the decoration of the English dome, the main points being 
the adoption of a formal or geometrical distribution, keeping the 


The design of the late Мг. Alfred Stevens, | 
the architect of the Wellington Monument, lately completed and | 
erected in the cathedral, із to be followed substantially according | 


most important subjects in the lower parts — hoth domes being 
prolate hemispheroids; the multiplication of figures, to give ап 
idea of great space ; the adjustment of their scale, so that they 
shall be large enough to secure distinctness, but small enough 
not to dwarf the vault or to be so spread over the spherical sur- 
face as to distort their drawing; a severe and statuesque but 
not archaic treatment of the figures, and their execution in 
coarse tesserz, without the minute elaboration of the Vatican 
mosaicists; and, finally, the use of gold backgrounds, contrary 
to the common cinque-cento practice, thus securing flatness, like 
the vault surface itself, and reflections which most effectually 
and beautifully illustrate the constantly changing surface of the 
hemisphere. Mr. Oldfield also obtained from the church of St. 
Vittore at Milan an idea as to the treatment of panels in piers, 
which he recommends for adoption in St. Paul's. The portion 
of Mr. Burgess's remarkable scheme for the decoration of the 
English eathedral which elicited the most vigorous and proba- 
bly the most justifiable remonstrances, a few years ago, was his 
proposition to cover entirely the Portland-stone piers of the 
nave with a veneering of fine marbles. In this regard the hints 
derived from St. Vittore are interesting for their adaptability 
not only to the case of St. Paul's, but to other and less monu- 
mental examples. In the Italian work in question white stucco 
figures appear in very low relief upon the flat tinted ground of 
the panel, without iuterference with the structural character of 
the pier, the natural material of which is properly exhibited in 
the styles. This use of stucco admits of great freedom of treat- 
ment, and belongs strictly to the most approved period of Re- 
naissauce decoration, having been adopted not only by Raphael 
at the beginning but by Alessi at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Аз a reminder of the conditions which must guide the 
English desiguers in their work we reproduce in this number a 
sectional view of the interior of St. Paul's. 


Tue Architect of July 6th contains a noticeable article on the 
question of Domestic Architectural Style as it now prevails in 
England, and, with a natural but uncertain reflection, in our own 
country. Accuracy of reproduction of old forms has never been 
so faithfully pursued as by the English architects of the present 
day. Archaeological correctness in every detail, from the archi- 
tectural outlines outside to the fashion of tables and chairs and 
the color of walls and fabrics within doors, must be carried to 
such an extent that the,occnpant of the house may well imag- 


| ine himself “ somebody else somewhere else,” and by no means 
у 


ап Englishman of the nineteenth century at home. The ten- 
dency of domestic style is therefore, as the Architect cleverly 
puts it, to he histrionic, with all the appointments in keeping; so 
that, naturally, the dwellers in the new Queen Anne houses of 
Turnham Green, or St. John’s Wood, as we remember reading not 
long ago, may be seen in the lanes thereabout seriously masquer- 
ading in Addisonian bag-wigs, cocked hats, and smallclothes, in 
order to keep up the pleasing illusion; and we are credibly in- 
formed that the fairer sex, with that exquisite power of adapta- 
tion for which they are noted, are not slow to follow suit with 
brocades, hoods, hoops, and farthingales, and the decorative patch 
upon their faces. English life seems therefore ready to meet 
English architects half-way, and were it not for the autocratic de- 
crees of the modistes of Paris, which constitute an element hard 
for the female mind to go counter to, we might see the court 
of the good Queen Anne reénacted in high life, and not con- 
fined to narrower fields among the families of artists and littera- 
teurs. In like manner, in the days of the Gothic revival we might 
have seen in certain select English circles a reproduction of the 
costumes and attitudes of medieval saints, more or less gro- 
tesque, often graceful, but always highly significant of the power 
of histrionic architecture. Мг. Norman Shaw and his followers 
nearly make us believe that 


“АП the world’s a stage, ^ 
And all the men and women merely players." 


This is a new function for architecture. Perhaps it needs only 
a little more pushing of the “Old Colonial” derivative in this 
country, on the part of our clever young architects, to bring 
about some corresponding form of revival here. Who knows 
what stately virtues of the Province may follow on the reintro- 
duction of slender orders and broken pediments, urns and fes- 
toons, heavy saslıes, small panes, and delicate mouldings; what 
fine manners may come back in front of tiled chimney-pieces, and 
panelled wainscots, and under the wooden modillions and dentils 
of the parlor cornice ! 
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DoubrLess the logical result of designing accurately accord- 
ing to precedent must be literal imitation, carried to extremes 
sooner or later, and in England there Seems at present to be 
small chance of setting aside this unwholesome subservience to 
archeology. “Granting all this,” the Architect proceeds to 
вау: — 

, * We” (Englishmen) “ must perhaps be permitted to advance in the direc- 
tion of histrionic aceuracy until some other principle comes to assert itself, 
Such a form of art is not by any menns to be despised, inasmuch as that 
which preceded it may be affirmed with no little reason to have been no 
form of art at all. It is obviously better to eopy thoroughly well and en- 
joy the success of it than to go into ehaos and have nothing at all to enjoy. 
In other words, if we cannot achieve anything in the nature of charaeter- 
istic style, except by accepting a histrionie — or say historic — mode, this 
is at least better than being content to sacrifice the enjoyment of style al- 
together.” 

Our own conditions are more favorable for the achievement 
of characteristic style, as the fashions which соте to us from 
Europe are not powerful enough to overthrow the practical т- 
fluences whiel our architects must obey; influences which come 
from local habits, materials, climate, and usages, from the new 
life of the New World; influences which have grown with our 
growth, and must have expression in our art in spite of all our 
efforts to play parts in borrowed costumes. We are not рег- 
mitted to forget that we are Americans and not Kuglishmen, 
and that our comparative freedom from the tyranny of arche- 
ology is a national privilege. We may master it, but it cannot 
master us. It is too far off. 


As the downfall of Eddystone Lighthouse, if not imminent, is 
at least inevitable, and a matter of measurable time, owing to 
the disastrous effect which the leverage of the slightly swaying 
shaft has had on the House Rock upon which it is built, Trin- 
ity House has occupied itself with the question of what must 
be done to replace it. A survey showed that the rock was at 
once too small and too decayed to allow of building a second 
shaft upon it,—for it is a sine gua non that the present light- 
house shall stand until the lamp is lighted in its suceessor, — and 
that a light at this particular point was a better protection 
against the rocks and reefs lying inshore of it than a light 
placed in any other position would be. It was suggested that 
the necessity of any lighthouse could be done away with by re- 
moving the rocks, and so great has been the progress in subina- 
rine engineering that, although the survey which was made in pur- 
suance of this suggestion showed that many million cubic feet 
of stone would have to be removed, the enterprise would doubt- 
less have been undertaken, had it not been that the abolition of 
the light would necessitate a considerable and costly revision of 
charts, and the determining of new * ranges” for the guidance of 
ship-masters, to say nothing of the temporarily increased danger 
to the lives and property of those to whoin for many years the 
Eddystone Light has been so great a reliance, marking, as it does, 
an important landfall to incoming vessels from the Atlantie. In 
view of this necessity of maintaining a light, it has been deter- 
mined to build a new lighthouse on the South Reef, one hun- 
dred feet distant from Smeaton’s decaying masterpiece; and as 
the lowest tender amounted to $525,000, Trinity House has de- 
cided not to do the work by contract, but to have it done by the 
day, under charge of its own engineer, Mr. J. N. Douglass, 
whose estimate was ошу $450,000. 


THE natural difficulties presented by the new site аге 
about as great as those encountered by Smeaton ; for though 
the South Reef is not uncovered until half-tide, and some of 
the foundation courses must be laid under water, while the site 
on House Rock was always above half-tide level, and a portion 
of it above high-water level, yet the new site is in a more pro- 
tected position. In the actual construction of the lighthouse, 
nothing novel is to be attempted. The now common practice 
of dovetailing each stone into those above, below, and by the 
sides of itself, as well as, in the case of the lowest course, into 
the living rock, is to Бе followed. The lowest twelve courses, 
which will rise twenty-two feet, and will carry the shaft three 
feet above high-water level, are to be forty-four feet in diam- 
eter, and are to have no diminution from bottom to top. At 
this level the shaft proper will begin with a diameter of thirty- 
six feet; thus there will be formed at this level a cireular land- 
ing stage four feet wide. Іп form the new shaft is to be а con- 
cave elliptic frustum, its least diameter, eighteen and a half feet, 
being about one hundred and twelve feet above the landing 
stage, from which level it increases again, until at the top it 


aud twenty-two and a half feet above high-water level; that is, 
the new light will shine at a height fifty-five feet above the pres- 
ent light. Up to twenty-two feet above high water, the shaft 
will be built of solid granite; above this the walls will vary in 
thickness from eight and one half feet to two feet and three 
inches, which will allow of rooms varying from eleven to four- 
teen feet in diameter. 


PAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE. 


OF CIRCLES CONCLUDED. 
CIRCLES. 


ХИ. THE PERSPECTIVE CONCENTRIC 


243. When a portion of a cirele is to be put into perspective it is 
generally best to constrnet the ellipse whieh represents the wbole 


| circle, and then to use so much of it as may be required. This is 


especially the case in sketching from nature or from the imagination, 
where it is diflicult to determine the character of tbe perspeetive 
curve without aid from geometrical considerations. Іп drawing 
pointed arches, for instance, the character of the intersecting ares is 
best ascertained by completing the circles of whieh they form a part, 
as in Fig. 52. An inspection of the figure shows that when the areh 
is above the eye the nearer half is represented by the part of an el- 
lipse at which the curvature is the most rapid, near the extremity 
ot the major axis; and the further Пай by the Пайові portion, near 
the extremity of the minor axis. When the cirele is helow the eye 
the nearer part is the flattest. 

This figure also shows that when a row of circles are put into per- 
spective their major axes are not parallel, their inclination to the 
trace of the plane in whieh the eircles lie diminishing as they recede 
from the eye. 

244. Fig. 53 illustrates more fully the sub-contrary section spoken 
of in the previous paper and shown in Fig. 44. A’ A’ shows the eir- 
cle in its own plane, with its centre beyond the axis of the cone ; 
B’ B’ shows Из perspective in the plane of the pieture p p, with the 
centre of the cone of rays below its centre, and the pole a, represent- 
ing the centre of the original circle, lower still; Е’ Е” shows the real 
shape of the eross-seetion E E, taken at right angles with the axis 
of the cone. This is an ellipse, whose eentre coincides with the axis 
of the cone of visual rays, the centres of both circles appearing as 
poles of the ellipse, one on one side and one on the other. The pro- 
jections of the respective centres are shown in each ease at a, В, 
and e. 

The line D D, parallel to A A, shows that a horizontal section of 
the cone taken at this place must bea circle like A’ A’; and sinee the 
sub-contrary section at В В is symmetrical with it, about the axis of 
the cone, it follows that B’ B’ also must be a circle. 

245. It is to be noticed that the ellipse E^ E’ is the appearance 
that the circle would present from the station point S. It would not 
appear as а cirele, though its perspective is a circle. But neither 
does this perspective eirele appear as a circle. It, too, is foreshortened 
into an ellipse in the sight of a speetator at 8. 

246. In fact, unless a circle is situated just at the centre of the 
picture, the ellipse which represents it in perspective is of a differ- 
ent shape from the ellipse which it presents to the eye. Horizontal 
circles, for instance, always present to the eye horizontal ellipses; 
ellipses, that is to say, whose major axes are horizontal. But in per- 
spective such eireles, unless just above or below the centre С, have 
their axes inclined, as we have seen in Fig. 47. Yet these oblique 
ellipses when seen from the proper position, the station point in front 
of C, are themselves apparently changed by the effect of perspective, 
and foreshortened into horizontal ellipses. 

This apparent distortion in the perspective, which makes the out- 
line of the drawing of a different shape from the apparent ontline of 
the thing drawn, will, as has been said, form the subject of the next 


paper. 


247. Figs. 54, 55, and 56 show three different ways of drawing 
concentric cireles. Since eoneentrie eireles have the same centre, 
the ellipses which constitute their perspectives have of course the 
same pole and polar line ; but the ellipses have not the same centre, 
nor are their axes parallel. 5 

248. The first method is shown in Fig. 54; it is applicable to the 
case where the perspective of a circle is obtained by means of а cir- 
eumseribed square or polygon. A second circle, concentric with the 
first, is easily obtained by means.of a concentric polygon, as shown. 

249. Fig. 55 shows how the second ellipse can be found when the 
first has been already determined in any way. Let a line of meas- 
ures be drawn through the pole which is the perspective of the centre 
of the eirele, parallel to the polar line or trace of tbe plane in which 
the circle lies. lf now any chord а a, representing a diameter of the 
circle, be drawn through this pole, and lines be drawn from its ex- 
tremities to any point V upon this trace or horizon, it will ent the 
line of measures at two points, a’ and a’, whose distance from the 
pole is the same. Ifnow two other points, Û’ and 0’, be taken, also 
equidistant from the pole, and lines be drawn through them, the 
points b arid b, in which they intercept the same chord, will be points 
of an ellipse which represents a circle concentric with the given cir- 
ele, and as much smaller as J’ У is smaller than aa”. In the figure 
the radius of the smaller cirele is one half the radius of the larger 


measures twenty-three feet. The lantern level is one hundred | one, 5’ b’ being опе half of « a. It is obvious that since the lines 
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meeting at V are parallel in space, the lines a a and a’ а" are divided 
proportionally. Any number of points can be obtained in the same 
way as b b. "T j 

250. A third method of putting concentric cireles into perspec- 
tive is shown in Fig. 56, — a fizure which, like Fig. 47 in Plate X, 
shows three equal circles, A A, B B, and D D, lying in parallel planes 
and equally distant from the picture, the last of which stands edge- 
wise to the spectator, so that it coincides with a portion of TRZ, 
the trace of the parallel planes. Та the figure it із supposed that 
A А is the given circle, concentric with which it is required to draw 
another circle E E. | 

То effeet this the circle D D is first found by cutting off from 
T R Za portion equal in height to A A, this height being measured 
above and below a line passing through the centres of the three cir- 
cles. Parallel to this line let a second line be drawn through any 
point, 1, of the circle A A, to the corresponding point, 3, of the eirele 
DD; and upon this line let any convenient point, as 2. be taken as 
the eorresponding point of a third eircle ВВ. И now a fourth 
point, 4, be taken upon the line through the centres, the line 4 2 5 
will be an element of а cone whose vertex is at 4 and whose base in 
the plane of the circle A А is a circle concentrie with that circle. 
The intersection of the line 4 2, prolonged, with а radius of А А 
drawn through the point 1, хөв the point 5, in the circumference of 
the circle ЕЕ. By drawing other lines, parallel to the line 1 2 3, 
throngh other points of A A, any number of other points in В В and 
EE may now easily be obtained. 

The radii of the cireles КЕ and A A (or В В) are obviously pro- 
portional to the distance of the point 4 from the eentres of Е Е and 
ВВ, and also to the chords drawn through thef common centre of 
AA and E E parallel to the trace T R Z, that is, to D D. 

251. It will be noticed, 1st, that this method not only gives the 
means of finding a larger cirele concentrie with А А, and lying in 
the same plane, but also of finding an equal circle, B B, lying ina 
parallel plane; 2d, that it makes no difference in what direction the 
axis of the cone passing through the three centres is originally 
drawn, provided it is parallel to the plane of the picture; and 3d, 
that this method із as serviceable in drawing a concentric circle 
smaller than the given circle as in drawing a larger one; for if E E 
were the given circle a reversed process would give A А. 


252. As to the figures 45, 50, and 51, Ше publication of which in 
eonneetion with the paper which they illus:rate was accidentally pre- 
vented, it is unnecessary to add anything to what was said in that paper. 
But it is perhaps worth while to say that the excessive distortion ap- 
parent in them is due simply to the fact that the station point, or 
proper position of the spectator, is in each of (Шеш within two or 
three inches of the page. ‘his is within the limits of distinet vision. 
But by looking through a pin-hole in a card the prints ean Бе dis- 
tinctly seen when held even at the end of one’s nose; and when so 
viewed it will be scen that not only the ellipses in Fig. 45, but the 
parabolas and hyperbolas in Figs. 50 and 51, look like cireles, as they 
should. The apparent distortion entirely disappears. 


253. Fig. 57, a, b, с, shows three different ways of obtaining eer- 
tain points in а circle by drawing intersecting lines from the sides of 
a eireumscribing square, and 4 shows that either of these methods 
may be used for finding the perspective of a circle. 


THE PANATHENAIC FRIEZE.) 


As our concern is now rather with the technical sculpture than its 
subject, it is sufficient to mention, as is well known, that this band 
of low-relief represents the provession which with pomp conducted 
a peplus orrobe dedicated to Athene, the goddess of the people and 
city. Аз the enclosure of the Acropolis was entered, the subordinate 
or west front of the Parthenon was first approached, and the sculpt- 
ures represent the divided procession advancing along the north and 
south flanks of the temple towards the eastern entranee. On the 
frieze over the eastern entranee are represented two groups of di- 
Vinities, heroic ancestors, male and female, seated, of larger scale, 
and apparently watching or waiting for the procession. Between 
them, and central over the doorway, is seen a priest, who delivers 
the folded peplus to a youth, and a priestess, who is committing a 
charge to maidens. ‘The procession consists of men ordering its 
course, others bringing along the oxen and sheep for sacrifice, ranks 
of girls, musicians, water-bearers, then chariots, and, above all, a 
long train of the mounted youth of Athens. It is in the treatnient 
of this part of the procession that the seulptor has displayed the 
utmost indifference to diffienlty, the most eonsummate judgment and 
skill and daring and invention, and has successfully evoked the most 
engaging beauty from under the very ribs of difficulty and confusion. 

The height of the frieze itself, as of its position above the eye, was 
limited by arehitectural proportion, and a limit was thus impo-ed on 
the senlptor for the height of an erect figure; he availed himself 
of what space was given to him to the utmost, and there is but 
moderate room to spare above the heads of the few young men who 
are standing erect. The height at which the frieze was elevated, 
and the oblique view from the narrow ambulatory below which alone 
commanded it, made this imperative if a diminutiveness was to be 
avoided which would preelude finish and recognizable features and 


1 From an article in the Architect by Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


expression. Another consequence of these conditions was that a 
liberty had to be taken with nature in respect of the scale of the 
horses of the mounted cavaliers, which was disproportionately re- 
duced. The riding figures are in some degree reduced, as com- 
pared with those on foot, and quite without referenee to perspective, 
but this difference is trifling, and although something more is gained 
for the size of the horses within the limit of height by their ex- 
tended action in most cases, the horses are still unnaturally small. 
They have the characteristics doubtless of a small and sturdy breed, 
but it is clear that the artist deliberately ventured the incongruity. 
The alternative to reduee the stature of the шео was inadmissible, 
and he had just eonfidenee that even if the speetator noticed the 
disproportion, which many do not, he would, if a worthy spectator, 
willingly compound for it by a sense of the energy of the composition, 
which would be adequate expression of any amount of vigor. An 
over-sized rider in nature seems to oppress his steed, but snch light- 
ness and spirit are thrown into the animals of the frieze that not 
even where disproportion might be feared as salient is there any 
suggestion that the load is not carried with abundance of strength to 
spare. 

The costume of the riders is varied for the sake of variety, of 
contrast, and of composition, but for such reasons alone, with no 
intention to snatch applause for naturalism. Some are nude but for 
a (lying cloak, and are seated like the rest оп bare-backed horses; 
others have tunics, which, if it is thought instructive, may be called 
chitons, as the cloak a chlamys. Here and there irregularly is a 
euirass, different in every case. Heads are usually bare, but some- 
times covered by cap or helmet, in one or two eases by the broad- 
brinuned Thessalian hat. Such spareness in equipments might seem 
to throw back the representation to the traditiunal heroie, or even to 
still earlier mythical epochs ; but there is no reason to think that 
heroic habits were otherwise interpreted than as subserving the 
idealization of a familiar contemporary celebration. 

The style of relief is not without a certain analogy to that of some 
of the Assyrian representations of hunts and battles: by the king 
in his chariot. The Assyrians set an example of moderation in prom- 
inence or projection, but the very despair of clumsiness is dis- 
played by them in their management of figures moving in two 
planes, and of which some are partly covered by others to their 
front. The majesty of Assyria bends his bow as he stands in a ear 
drawn rapidly by three horses yoked abreast, like those of so many 
Homeric heroes. The horses’ heads are seen advanced one beyond 
another, but the twelve legs of the animals are left to be assumed on 
tbe insuflicient evidence of three fore and three hind legs in like 
parallel presentation. The Assyrian, it may be thought, has аз 
much right to conventionalize as the Greek ; but a convention for the 
advantage of expression is one thing, and resort to it as а cloak for a 
difliculty uot beyond the reach of skilfulness to overcome is some- 
thing very different. The Greek challenged and vindicated his right 
to another license in disregarding perspeetive diminution, even when 
he represented so many figures retiring one beyond the other that 
the remotest must needs be at considerably greater distance. By 
the manner in whieh the knees of the four seated female divinities 
or heroines on the eastern frieze advance in succession beyond each 
other they are declared as occupying receding planes, bnt the actual 
proportions of all are identieal, and the legs of the seats rest on 
the same ground line. It is the same with the eavaleade, where the 
ranks are repeatedly composed of as many as seven horsemen 
advaneing abreast ; the same ground line receives the hoofs that 
touch ground of the near and the remote alike. Chiefly from 
the obstructed view of the marbles, but not slightly in consequence 
of the disintegration of surfaees confusing outlines even where slabs 
are complete, it is not easy to appreciate the marvellous skill of 
these combinations at the museum ! without the bestowal of steadily 
attentive consideration. It is worth while for those who are inter- 
ested to take а preliminary view of the restored groups, as they 
may be seen in Pall Mall, below the cornice of the Atheneum Club. 
Here it is salient how tbe full flank of the near horse of rank after 
rank accentuates the series, and gives the key which makes simple 
the relative positions and movements of all those beyond it. 


It will be observed that in the foregoing brief note of a part of the 
action the exposition followed from the west eastward, as if follow- 
ing on with the procession. There are several circumstances which 
render this important and imperative. Whatever may be the reason, 
moving objects are more easily and comfortably observed as they are 
moving past or away fron. us than as directly advancing upon us; 
the action of the horses as seen from the rear is explained best — and 
is especially required to be so, when only observable under so oblique 
an aspect as was available — by the broad flank of the near horse, 
the seat of the rider and his bearing on the rein,-and the posture of 
the hind-quarters of the animals, the fulcrum of propulsion. Cer- 
tainly as we follow on with the frieze in this direction we seem to be 
in harmonious sympathy with the general movement of tbe celebra- 
tion. 

But there is something more in the matter, — something that may 
escape observation generally, but will be palpable when pointed out 
Tf we pass along in the reverse direction, as if meeting the procession 
we are sensible not only of confusion, but of a eertain harshness 
which is easily explained. We find that we are moving, so fo say, 


1 The British Museum. 
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“against the hair,” ог rather upon rough edges. In fact, the rear 
outlines of the horses and groups generally fall in most cases towards 
the plain slab at a blunt angle, or are gradually rounded towards it. 
But with the front outlines the rule is in contrast; a quicker descent 
is given to the contours, —they meet the slab very constantly at a 
right angle, and in very important parts are even notably undercut. 
The forward outlines in consequence are relatively strengthened by 
shadow, and so far an clement of decision and definition is introduced, 
like that given by thickened strokes expressive of shade in an outline 
drawing. But one consequence of this is serious, and the result is 
manifest, and nothing less than that the effect of the frieze as fol- 
lowed in one direction was deliberately sacrificed by the sculpter for 
the sake of enhancing it when contemplated in order from another. 
Це conld, indeed, scarcely have adopted so elaborate a scheme of 
ғы under any other conditions. Low-relief demands that 
the heads of the figures should be nsually in profile, but they could 
not be set with outlines flattened on the plain slab consistently with 
relation to the space which had to be indicated for horses and ranks, 
Hence the protiles of the riders are constantly undercut; then cases 
occur in which the lower halt of a face is in front of a horse's mane 
and neck, and the upper part above them, and free. The manage- 
ment, then, of the relation of both to the background is peculiarly 


awkward; and into all these unhandsome recesses we have to look if 


we persist, against the first warning incongruity, in meeting the course | 


of the cavaleade. This is a great aggravation of the confusion which 
is presented when we come first upou the sight of the crossing legs 
of prancing horses, of which we do not know the distinct action till 
we pass farther on; but the sculptor was manifestly indifferent to the 
aggravation which would do him good service by warning the speeta- 
tor away from a false aspect, as well as by supplying a contrast to 
the aspect which he was chiefly concerned about. In the groups at 


either end of the naos, which were naturally seen directly in front, | 


and, indeed, from a wider pavement, the erder of the figures is open, 


and the requirement for this special adjustment is avoided and 
| 


ignored. 

Lhe development of the ranks of horsemen, by spreading them 
fan-like, so that the seven eavaliers successively are shown in advance 
of each other, most certainly simplifies the arrangement to the spec- 
tator, but goes little way to relieve the difficulty of the senlptor's 
problem. The planes which are required to account for the overlap- 
ping limbs are still most numerons. A near fore-leg of a horse will 
he relieved directly upon the leg of a rider beyond, as that upon tlie 
fore-quarter of the horse he rides, which is relieved again upon the 
limbs of more than one horse beyond before we arrive at the plain 
surface. 

The general system on which the composition was designed and 
executed appears to have been this. We are led to infer that the 
design was drawn carefully in outline on the still smooth slabs, it 
must be supposed after a more finished drawing, which expressed by 
shading the refined surface depressions and undulations; it must 
then have been understood that the nearest portion to the front of 
every figure was to be expressed by the chisel with as little depres- 
sion below this surface as possible; these highest and least rounded 
parts of each figure are in consequence maintained at a high uniform 
level, so that an applied flat surface would touch them all. There 
is а certain limit, scarcely two inches at most, to whieh the slabs 
are cut into helow this plane, a distance which has to be economized 
and distributed among the superposed members — economized where 
necessary, and, where not, apportioned treely. It was thus impera- 
tive that the knee of a rider by a horse’s tlank should have very 
slight relief, in fact be almost flat, but where his leg extends iu front 
of the haunch of a horse beyond and the open background it takes 
more rounded relief inwards. Where many surfaces have to be ac- 
counted for, ад must be the case with the crossing limbs of men and 
horses in ranks, even the strictest economy in graduated distribution 
calls for help, and then considerable liberty is taken of sinking the 
background beyond the average depth; but this is chiefly in recesses 
and small bounded spaces, where the stratagem escapes notice 
among the shadows. 

Although the faces are usually in profile, other presentations oc- 
cur, and even that of the full face: this variety is a relief of the 
greatest value, and seems to bring the spectator into more immediate 
and sympathetic relation to the gallant parade. It may also be re- 
marked that the frieze preserves evidence sufficient in a number of 
completely preserved heads, male and female, to correct a hasty in- 
ference from the simple chevelure ol the Dionysus (Theseus) of the 

ediment, that the elaborate treatment of the hair was posterior to 

hidias. There are sufficient examples here to give indication of a 
mastery of an easy detail indced, but of one which has its value in 
the expression of age especially, and even character. Indeed, the 
record of the ambrosial locks of his Olympian Zeus should settle the 
question. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PAPER ON PERSPECTIVE. „PLATES XI. AND ХІІ. 


FIGURES 45, 50, and 51 are reproductions of some old engravings 
representing that portion of the Vatican Palace called the Museo 
Pıo-Clementino, It was erected about a hundred years ago by Pope 
Pius VI., during his long pontificate of twenty-four years, to contain 
the collections formed by Julius П., Leo X., Clement УП., Paul 


HL, and his own immediate predecessor, Clement XIV., — collections 
to which Pius himself added more than two thousand pieces. This 
irregular mass of buildings occupies the summit of the Vatican Hill, 
at the northern end of the gardens which separate it from the papal 
apartments, the Sistine Chapel, and the galleries and chambers deco- 
rated by Raphael. ‘The rooms and passages shown upon the plan 
are the end of the long gallery of Ше Museo-Chiaramonti (Ch) ar- 
ranged by Canova for Pius УП.; the Hall of the Torso (T), formerly 
a chapel, in which stands the famous Torso of the Belvedere; the 


Hall of the Vase (V), from which opens to the south the Balcony 
the splendid view from which, extending over Rome and the 


(B), 


Е . 


Г MM крем еее | 


Campagna, from the Apennines to the Alban hills, has given the name 
of Belvedere to this portion of the palace; the Hall of the Meleager 
(М); the Hall of Statues (5), at one end of which is the celebrated 
Ariadne; the Mall of Animals (A); the Hall of the Muses (Mu); 
Ше Rotondo (R); the Mall of the Greek Cross (С); the Egyptian 
Museum (Ex); and the entrance to the outer gardens (E), which 
brings us to the long gallery of the Library (L), enclosing the inner 
gardea on the north as the Chiaramonti gallery encloses it on the 
south. Above this entrance hall is the Hall of the Biga; at the end 
of the garden is the Hemicycle of the Pigna (П), built by Bramante 
for Julius И. In this stands the great pine cone, eleven feet hich, 
supposed to have formed the summit of lfadrian's Mausolenm. The 
quadrangle behind, between the Неписусје and the Hall of Statues, 
is the Cortile of the Belvedere (С), also from the designs of Bra- 
mante, in the four corners of which stand the Belvedere Apollo (Ap), 
the Antinoiis (An), now generally admitted to be a Mercury, the 
Laocoón (La), and Canova’s Boxers (Bo). 

The Rotondo, Fig. 45, is sixty-one feet in diameter, and was built 
by Pius VL, from the designs of Michael Angelo Simonetti. The 
floor is formed of a mosaic pavement, found at Otricoli in 1780, rep- 
resenting Centaurs and Lapithe in the border, with a head of Me- 
dusa in the centre. Around the whole are black and white mosaics 
found at Serofano, representing some of the adventures of Ulysses, 
and others of marine monsters found near the Baths of Caracalla. 
This hall was built to contain the great vase of red porphyry, more 
than fifteen feet across, found in the Baths of Titus, which stands in 
the centre. On either side of the entrance are the well-known co- 
lossal busts of Tragedy and Comedy, which stood at the entrance to 
the theatre in Hadrian's Tusculan Villa. Opposite is a seated statue 
of Nerva, crowned with a bronze wreath of oak leaves. Of the other 
statues the first on the leftis a Juno Lanuvina, armed and wearing 
the egis; the second, the famous Barberini Juno; the third, beyond 
the Nerva, a Ceres, from the Theatre of Pompey; and the fourth, a 
Muse, in place of which now stands the bronze Hercules, discovered 
in Rome in 1864, and purchased by the late Pope for $50,000. The 
five niches shown in the plate occupy half the circumference, the 
other half being taken up with three similar niches and two door- 
ways. 

Fig. 50 shows the Hall of the Biga, built after the designs of Cam- 
poresi. The two-horse chariot from which it takes its name formerly 
stood in the Temple of the Sun. The wheels and pole are modern, 
the body of the vehicle having long been used in the church of St. 
Mark at Rome, as an episcopal throne. The horses also are modern, 
except the body of the right one. 

The statue in the uiche on the right is of Greek marble, and rep- 
resents a Pontifex Maximus, or high priest, veiled, with a vessel in 
his hand, in the act of offering a sacrifice; on his right is an Apollo 
Cytharedus, playing upon a ‘harp. It has for a pedestal an altar 
adorned with female figures, sacrificing ; on the other side is a statue 
of Alcibiades, found npon the Ceelian. In the niche on the left is 
the figure of a philosopher holding a scroll, supposed to represent 
Sextus of Cheronea, the uncle of Plutarch; on his left is an Auriga, 
or charioteer, in costume, with the palm of victory in his right hand, 
and in his left the fragment of the reins, which ho has already cut 
with the curved knife that hangs at his belt. Nearer the front of the 
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picture is the Apollo Sauroctonus, or Lizard Slayer, now in the Hall 
of Statues, a marble copy of the celebrated bronze of Praxiteles, 
In the niche at the baek of the room is a statue sometimes called 
Phocion, sometimes Epaminondas; on either side are ancient eopies 
of the well-known Diseobuli, or Quoit Players, of Myron and Nau- 
eydes. Through the window is seen the dome of St. Peter’s. 

Fig. 51 shows the Hall of the Vase, with the Hall of the Meleager 
beyond, and on the left the Cortile of the Belvedere. In the centre 
of the room is the large basin of Pavonazzctto marble, nearly six feet 
across, from which it takes its name. The three square niches on the 
sides of the room are filled with fragments of sculpture, app ırently 
Greek. The drapıry of the one on the right was much admired and 
studied hy Raffaelle. Above the further niche is a bas-relief repre- 
senting Cupid and Psyche before Pluto and Proserpine. 

The Hall of the Biga is about thirty feet across, and that of the 
Vase about twenty. 


HOUSE NO. 1437 WALNUT STREET, POILADELPITA, PENN. 
P. CHANDLER, ARCHITECT. 


MR. т. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
LONDON. 

In order that our readers may appreciate the importance of the 
deeorations of the dome, of which we speak elsewhere, we here re- 
produce from Gailh 1baud's t Ancient and Modern Architecture ” a 
section of the eathedral taken longitudinally. The decorations here 
shown so sketchily represent the seenes from the life of St. Paul, 
painted by Sir James Thornhill, which have been destroyed Бу the 
smoke and damp of the London atmosphere. The inner dome is of 
brick-work, two bricks in thickness, and having in every five feet of 
rise a eourse of headers eighteen inches long, which bond the work 
together. The onter dome is, as is well known, supported on a brick 
cone, whose wall is eighteen inches thick, and which, moreover, із 
the direct support of the lantern, said to weigh seven and one half 
tons. The inner dome was built on a centering which rested upon 
the projecting cornice at its springing, and was left in position for the 
use of the painter, who was paid only forty shillings per yard for his 
work. The difficulty and cost of ereeting the necessary scaffolding 
for any new devoration has been no inconsiderable deterrent to the 
undertaking. 


THE SEWAGE SYSTEM OF PARIS. П. 


THE normal distances between the underside of the masonry and 
the street levels are as follows for the different types, exeept No. 1: 


Ft. In. 

Type No. 3 : 2 2 : : 5 . 16 6$ 
мо о 5 : . : 2 15 10), 
а Po И ин ИН a т 


The gallery under the Boulevard Sébastopol may be taken as а 
type of one of the branch colleetors. It was eonstructed between 
1855 and 1858 under one of the side avenues of the boulevard from 
the Boulevard St. Denis to the Quai de la Mégisserie; from this 
point it extends with type section No. 6 under the Boulevard de 
Strasbourg, as far as the Rue du Chateau d'Eau. In ordinary work 
this gallery serves as a eolleetor for the flat distriet known as the 
Marais; during heavy rains it discharges the overflow direct into the 
Seine, and renders impossible the floods which used to be common 
in the Faubourgs St. Martin, St. Denis, Montmartre, ete. In this 
gallery are laid the two great water mains which receive their sup- 
ply from the Oureq. The following are the principal dimensions of 
the gallery: — 

Ft. In. 
Length . ц. . . 5074 0 
Width at springing of areh o 5 210770 
Height from sidewalks to top of areh . ce alt 
Width of side walks 2.202000. 
Width of channel . : : . 5 " 


2 

3 
Depth “ s 5 5 : 6 o . 4 3% 
Height of side walls я Я 5 я 8 8 п} 
Thickness of arch at erown . ; 5 : . 1 7H 

“ «“ 66 6 springing 5 2 5 2 117% 

Thiek ness of cement lining 2 : 5 . 0 1% 
Distance apart of ventilators . 2 164 0: 
Distanee of street connections 5 o : 828 0 
Height of braneh to street traps 5 : 5 6 6 
Width ч qi ra cc up s : : . 2 7% 


The edges of the sidewalks of this gallery, as well as of ай ex- 
cept the largest sections, are furnished with rails, along whieh the 
wagons run which are employed for cleaning out the channels. 
These wagons consist of a light frame running on wheels and fur- 
nished with a movable dam turning on an axis in the wagon, and 
being manipulated by a winch. Its form corresponds to that of the 
channel. When it is desired to remove any obstruction in the chan- 
nel the dam іє lowered, backing up the water behind, which beine 
suddenly released carries with it the aceumulation of sand, mud, 
ete. For the larger seetions, boats are employed instead "of the 
wagons. ‘These are built of iron, and earry a movable dam in front 
similar to that attached to the wagons. Projecting from the boat 
are two arms earrying guiding wheels, whieh pressing against the 
sides of the channel keep the boat in the centre. When the dam is 
lowered the water behind’ it forms a head of from 6 inches to 12 


inehes, which is suffieient to produce the desired effect. The de- 
posits aceumulating below would quiekly form a bank that would 
stop the progress of the boat, if the water in eseaping through the 
spaces between the sides of the dam and the channel, and by small 
openings made in the former, did not drive the sand and mud соп- 
stantly in advanee of the boat. The rate of progress is very slow, 
as it takes from eight to ten days to traverse the five miles of the 
grand eolleetor. In returning up stream movable dams are placed in 
the channel about every 600 yards, to rednce the speed of the eur- 
rent. Safety chambers for the workmen are plaeed at intervals of 
650 fect. This precaution is very necessary, since in periods of 
heavy rains the collectors are quickly flooded, as, for instance, on 
the 27th of July, 1872, when in five minutes the Sébastopol eolleetor 
was filled to the roof, and several workmen were drowned. "There 
are about 7,000 points of egress for the workmen in ease of necessity. 
The number of men employed in cleansing the sewers is about 700. 

By means of the collectors nearly all the sewage water is dis- 
charged into the Seine far beyond the limits of the eity. But this 
is done at the expense of the river lower down, chiefly on aceount 
of the great deposits of material held in suspension, sinee, as we 
have seen, the house sewage proper is not admitted into the eollee- 
tors, but is removed from the eesspools by carts. Dredging opera- 
tions are constantly necessary, and about 120,000 tons of débris are 
removed annually from the Seine, at a eost of some £6,000. To 
obviate this evil, sewage utilization works have been established for 
some years on a comparatively small scale at Gennevilliers, and 
larger ones are now in contemplation. 

A commission was lately appointed by the Prefeeture of the Seine 
to examine into a project for the construetion of irrigation eanals 
whieh should take the sewage water from the colleetors and distrib- 
ute it upon suitable land in the vicinity of Paris, with the objeet of 
improving the soil and also to convert the impure waters into an 
effluent that might filter’ gradually into the Seine. It will be ob- 
served that this project is an extension of the sewage utilization 
seheme already carried on at Gennevilliers. The new project in- 
eludes the construetion of a main irrigation сапа! extending from 
Clichy to the Forest of St. Germain, of six secondary branches, 
and of a large number of channels which colleetively should irri- 
gate an area of 16,000 acres. 

The total length of the principal channel would be about 18,000 
yards. It wonld be eircular in section, 6 feet 6 inches in diame- 
ter, and would traverse the Seine three times by east-iron siphons. 
The pumping station would comprise five engines, collectively of 
1,200 horse power, of which two are already at work in pumping the 
sewage for the Gennevilliers irrigation. The estimated cost for 
these works is £160,000 for the pumping station and irrigation eanal, 
ete., £40,000 for the secondary branches, or £200,000 for all, not 
including the outlay made at Gennevilliers, which has reached about 
£65,000. 

The sewage utilization works at Gennevilliers were commenced in 
1869 upon 14) aeres of ground, and have gradually developed until 
at the present time about 600 acres are under treatment. This land 
receives about 600,000 cubic feet of water per acre per year. The 
use of this water is quite optional, no enltivator is obliged to take it, 
and each may use what quantity he wishes, and apply it in what- 
ever way he judges best. There are no data indieating the quan- 
tity taken by each farmer, so that only the average results are 
known. 

The irrigated soil is generally laid in ridges separated by trenches; 
the trenches receive the water, and the ridges are reserved for the 
plants. The vegetable crops are here in advance of all others, but 
a number of fields are oceupied by potatoes, beet-root, cereals, 
lucerne, etc. When it is desired to have the soil less broken, it is 
intersected by small trenches only, generally parallel, and placed 
about 9 feet apart. The general appearanee of the erops is most 
satisfactory. ‘The vegetables, the quality of which has been much 
criticised, are excellent. The Horticultural Society of Paris, which 
has followed with the greatest interest the development of the sew- 
age farm at Gennevilliers, has spoken of the зисеезз obtained іп 
numerous reports. At the bottom of the open channels by which 
the sewage is distributed there is a blackish deposit, formed by sub- 
stances held in suspension, mineral and organie. At the moment of 
its formation this deposit seems impermeable; but after having been 
exposed some time to the air it has the appearance of a felt com- 
posed of hairs and vegetables and other debris. This deposit is left 
at the bottom of the trenches during one егор, and is afterwards 
worked into the ground. Stony ground, of which there is a eonsid- 
erable quantity in Gennevilliers, is much improved by the deposits 
of insoluble matters, mineral and organie, whieh the sewage waters 
leave on its surface, and the amount of fertile soil is thus gradually 
inereasing from year to year. 

The scheme for the extension of the sewage utilization as elab- 
orated by the late M. Belgrand is as follows: — 

At present two 400 horse power engines raise part of the sewage 
water from the colleetor at Asnières. Two other engines, estab- 
lished near the first pair, would be sufficient to pump the rest of the 
sewage. ‘The invert of the St. Denis is at a much higher level, and 
could be discharged in the plain of Gennevilliers by gravity. From 
the pumping-station at Clichy to the forest of St. Germain, for a 
length of 16 kilometers, the water would be pumped through’a main ; 
this conduit wonld pass by the plain of Colombes, across tho Seine, 
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іп а siphon, at the Island of Marante, would go through Bezons, 
Honilles, Sartrouville, then a seeond time over the Seine, and would 
enter the northern portion of the forest of St. Germain, where there 
are 3,750 aeres of sterile ground, which irrigation would fertilize; 
afterwards the water may be sent in a channel to Achéres, where 
the irrigation would be extended over 1,600 acres. The irrigable 
surfaces are approximately as follows: — 
Acres. 

. 2,500 to 3,000 

2,500 to 3,500 


Distriet of Gennevilliers . 5 А 
District of Nanterre, Colombes, Reuil . 
Districts of Carrières, Bezons, Argenteuil, 


Sartrouville 2 8 : Р А С . 8,500 
Forest of St. Germain Я А : 5 - 8.700 
Distriet of Achéres 4 : 5 : ето 


The largest of these territories, that of the forest, would be at the 
disposal of the municipal service, and would constitute an immense 
regulator, over which the waters would run, and by which irrigation 
of the other districts might be controlled. For this reason this 
large area constitutes one of the chief advantages of the scheme. — 
Engineering. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NARROWNESS OF CITY HOUSE 
THAT HAVE ARISEN 


THE FRONTS AND THE 


IN THEIR TREATMENT. 


ABUSES 


Boston. 

RETURNING to town after some weeks spent in a New England 
country town of the best class, where the houses are all mansions, 
square, broad, and generous, befitting the broad valley in which they 
lie, I am struck, as often before, with the narrowness and petty sub- 
division of the street architecture of the eity, where, with tenfold cost 
and ambition, the result is so much less in respect of dignity, repo-e, 
and refinement. The complaint is perhaps a foolish опе, but it seems 
to me there is a needless smallness and fussiness in our eity dwellings. 
We eannot, it is true, expect to plant the country mansion in city 
streets, and we eannot, with our ineradicable taste for individual 
homes, emulate, except here and there, the broad fagades of Conti- 
пеша! cities. The subdivision is, I fear, unavoidable. But there 
are eertain respects in which the American cities do needlessly be- 
little themselves, and east behind them the opportunities which are 
offered for good building, and one respect at least in which this is 
especially true of Boston. Here the admirable but preposterously 
over-worked bay-window is responsible for much of the narrowness 
of which I complain. The bay-windowed front is the natural out- 
growth of the ** swell front," so ealled, of the last generation, a feat- 
ure long eharacteristic of Boston houses, and almost unknown else- 
where. The modern development of it is no improvement. А front 
of twenty-five feet, more or less, has five vertical divisions, crowded 
with four rows of windows. Repose is impossible in such a composi- 
tion, but as if to express our contempt for a quality so un-American 
we commonly load these windows with the attributes which belong 
to Italian architecture in the broad, unbroken walls of Rome or Flor- 
enee. Heavy projecting eornices are jerked round these frequent 
angles, only to be brought up hard and fast at either end against 
that new feature, — the most frightful, perhaps, ever invented by mod- 
ern utility, — the corbel of the fire-wall. Modern style requires the 
entrance door to this little front to be as wide and high as the door- 
way of a palace, and to be approached by a flight of imposing and 
massive steps, whieli generally oceupy a third of the width of the lot. 
Enough more is consumed by the passage to the basement door to 
take up a full half of the frontage by the entrances alone, leaving the 
other halt for a seanty pinch of green turf, which is commonly fenced 
by a stone balustrade massive enough for a park wall. Taken altogeth- 
er, I am inclined to think this type of city dwelling the most pretentious 
and the least respectable which has ever appeared. Repeated as it 
is опее in every twenty-five feet, or oftener, through nearly all the 
newer strects of the city, each house differing from its neighbor on 
either side in material, design, and height of stories, and agreeing 
only in the perpetual squirm of its front line, so that in the perspec- 
tive of the long streets we can rarely find.a horizontal line more than 
six or eight fect long, the complaceney with which we regard this 
surprising creation, the steadiness with which we go on reproducing 
it, and the fondness with which we lavish upon it every decoration 
known to ancient or modern art make it one of the arehitectural 
wonders of the day. 

Such as it is, however, it has made good its title to supremacy. I 
am not foolish enough to suppose that the belief of the resident of 
the Back Bay in his bay-window could be shaken by any argument 
which the united profession (if it ever could be imagined united) 
could address to him. It will continue to inerease and multiply, 
and the only remark 1 am moved to make further concerning it is 
this: Let us learn to treat it simply, — seeing that to load its miser- 
able little faces with architectural features which require space and 
elbow-room for their due effect is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Let us gradually reduce the projection of the bay, and thus mitigate 
the violence of the frequent changes in the direction of the lines. 
Let us try, by all means, to induce onr clients to consent to stop the 
bay below the main cornice, so that the cornice itself and the roof 
may be straight, and that there may be so much at least to redeem 
the general uneasiness of the design. 

One thing more. We know not whether it is reasonable to expect 


that many more houses will be built in Boston. Dismal prophecies 
begin to be heard of the end of the good things which in past days 
have fallen to our share. But there are sangnine persons who be- 
lieve that the present hard times will have an end, and that there 
shall yet again be eakes and ale. We know, at least, that there is a 
hundred-acre park preparing among the outlying swamps, and that 
miles of new streets will be laid out to surround this pleasure-ground, 
upon which the prosperous eitizens of future generations, and per- 
haps even of this generation of which we are, will be asked to pur- 
ehase house-lots and build themselves houses. Must these new 
streets al! be divided up into the everlasting twenty-five foot lots, and 
sold at two to five dollars the foot? Is there any warrant in the rate 
of increase in the population or wealth of Boston for continuing in 
these suburban regions the condition of things which prevails in the 
eity streets? It seems to me that not only from the pieturesque and 
artistic, but also from the financial and speculative point of view it 
would be for the advantage of buyer and seller alike that the broad 
avenues which аге to surround the new park should be made properly 
suburban avenues, and should be divided into lots of say a hundred 
fect frontage, and sold at reasonable prices which would encourage 
the building of generously planned houses with gardens about tbem. 
We ean all remember such streets, generally it is true in the smaller 
cities, — Portland, Springfield, Providenee, Syracuse, Cleveland, — 
where, though the houses may not be particularly attractive archi- 
tecturally, yet they are made eminently so by their surroundings of 
green grass and trees and flowers, Such streets afford opportunities, 
which the elose-built streets of the city deny, to the architeet, the 
passer-hy, and most of all to the fortunate dwellers, and they contrib- 
ute, perhaps more than we are aware, to the encouragement of an 
elevated and refined taste among all classes of people. As 


A MINING ACCIDENT IN NEVADA. 


Tue Virginia City Enterprise of duly 13th gives the following 
interesting description of an accident at the Ward Mine : — 

The Ward Mine was yesterday the кеспе of a great deal of ex- 
citement and зошо four honrs of suspense that to many persons was 
torture almost equal to that of the rack. About eleven o’elock, as 
the tank whieh is used in bailing water from the shaft was being 
hoisted to the surface, the engineer оп duty. by some mischance, 
allowed it to be run up into the sheave. The tank, which is of six 
hundred gallons capacity, was full of water, and when it struck the 
sheave the elevis Бу means of which it was fastened to the steel 
wire cable was broken. The tank was of wood and ran on guides, 
the same asa cage. It was a big, clumsy, water soaked affair, and 
very heavy, to say nothing of the water it contained. When it 
parted from the cable it went down the shaft like a leaden plummet, 
a distance of thirteen hundred and fifty feet to the water at the bot- 
tom. 

When he saw what had happened the engineer was almost wild 
with excitement, as he knew that seven men were somewhere at the 
bottom of the shaft, and could not hope that all had escaped with 
their lives. Пе ran out of the works and shouted for assistance till 
his voice was heard at a great distance. 

The hoisting tank fell down the south compartment. The next 
compartment north is the one in which the eage is used. The саве 
was down at the time the tank fell. The first move was the attempt 
to hoist this eave to the surface. A move was made to do this, but 
no sooner had the cage been started than a signal eame up from һе- 
low to stop. This showed those on the surface that there were some 
men below who were alive. The men below then struek twenty 
bells. No one above knew what this meant, Шопої it is now said 
that this isthe Cornish death signal. Not knowing whiat to do those 
above again tried to hoist the cage, when sharp and unmistakable 
eame the signal to stop. Again came up the twenty bells. These 
were followed by other signals that could not be understood. Sev- 
eral times it was thought that those below might be ready to have 
the eage hoisted, and careful attempts were made to move it up, 
but each time came up from below the peremptory “ Stop!’? АП 
this was exceedingly perplexing and ominons. It was finally eon- 
cluded that some one was wedged in between the cage and the tim- 
bers of the compartinent, and no further attempt at hoisting was 
made. 

As the news of the aecident spread, people came from all direc- 
tions and crowded into the works. Among these were the wives 
and ehildren of some of the men who were in the shaft, and the 
friends and relatives of others. How many men were killed, and 
who they were, were questions that were torturing all present. 

As the cage could not be moved, an attempt was made to commn- 
nicate with the men and learn something of the situation at the bot- 
tom of the shaft. By direction of Superintendent Thayer a rope 
was lowered, to whieh were attached two lanterns, a bit of board, and 
a pencil, so that those uninjured below might make their wants 
known. After allowing it to remain a few moments it was hauled 
up. One lantern was gone, the other extinguished, and it was clear 
that it had failed to reach its destination. This failure greatly in- 
ereased the distress of those above. Although this effort at commu- 
nieation failed, repeated signals on the bell were struck by those be- 
low, but eould поі: be understood. 

What now seemed necessary to be done was to make a deseent 
into the shaft. In order to allow this the cable attached to the са е 
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in the depths had to be anchored to the surface so securely that its 
entire weight would be sustained, and then detached from the reel. 
This was done and the cage put in place. As soon as all was ready 
— and it took honra of preparation to complete everything — John 
Oswell, foreman of the Julia and Ward, took two companions, tools, 
lanterns, ete., and started for the depths. The guides ani timbers 
in the shaft had been so badly damageil by the descent of the tank 
that it took forty minutes for this cage to reach the bottom of the 
shaft. с 

ТЕ had been agreed upon between Superintendent Thayer and the 
foreman that if any men were dead he should, as soon as the cage 
reached the bottom, ring six bells, and then one for each death. 
When at last the cage stopped and no signal came up, the suspense 
of all at the surface was terrible. What to make of this silence of 
the bell no one knew. At last the bell began to strike and all pres- 
ent began to count. No death signal was sounded, but instead, clear 
and unmistakable, the signal to hoist. | 

As the cage came to the surface five men were seen on it, — the 
three who went down and two others, one of whom was supported 
by his comrades. The joy of all present was great when it was an- 
nounced that the two men on the cage were the only ones hurt, not 
dangerously; that all left below were sound and well. 

Іс was soon ascertained from the men that the lucky escape was 
owing to the fact that all the men in the bottom of the shaft were 
in the north compartment, out of the way of harm, except two. 
They were in the tank compartment, and must have been instantly 
killed had they not heard the tank coming down the shaft They 
instantly dashed into the middle compartment, in which was the 
cage with а car проп и. They tumbled into and over the car and 
cago just in time to escape the falling tank, bnt меге injured as 
above stated either by striking their heads against the timbers or the 
car, or by fragments of the tank. | 

When the cage struck the concussion was terrific. Every light 
was instantly extinguished. Mr. Rochford says the concussion deaf- 
ened him for atime. The reason the men below would not allow 
the cage to be hoisted was that they supposed it upheld a mass of 
timbers, or in some way proteeted them. They wanted their sitna- 
tion made no worse than it was. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Accipent.— Оп August 2d the smoke stack of Slafflin and Miller's 
quill factory, Brooklyn, full through the roof of the building, and caused 


such a panic amongst the female operatives that four of them jumped from 
the second story windows, fortunately receiving but slight injuries. 


Farr or a Prazza.— Опе of those unforescen building accidents for 
which no one can be held responsible happened lately at Silver Lake, in 
Wyoming Соту, N. Y. The County Pionecr Association, numbering some 
twenty thonsand persons, was holding its annual festival at the lake on 
Thursday, August Ist, and when during the alternoon a thunder-storm came 
np, the crowd rushed to the hotel and adjoining houses and sought shelter 
there. The piazza, which extends along the whole front of the building, was 
quickly crowded to its fullest capacity, and then, after a short resistance to 
the unexpected weight, about half the floor gave way, and dropped the 
struggling crowd to the ground, some twelve fect below. The panic caused 
Бу the accident was such that the crowd in an adjoining building, hy its ex- 
cited movements, caused the floor there to give way; but a billiard-table in 
the room below received the ends of the broken joists, and so formed an in- 
clined plane over which the crowd slid in comparative safety. Other floors 
were strained, and partially gave way, and altogether the buildings appear 
to have been as badly wrecked as the crowd was rudely tumbled about. 


Tre Canny Factory Exrrosiox. — The remarkable statement is now 
made that one James Gresham had an office in Greenticld’s factory on 
Barclay Strect, New York, where he had specimens of a powerful explosive 
which he was manufacturing by n secret process for the exclusive use of 
the Russian government. The explosive, more powerful in its action than 
dynamite, із suid to be made ћу treating powdered asphaltum with elec- 
tricity. Jf there із any truth in the report, it is singular that the fact that 
there was such a destructive substance in the buitding has not transpired 
before. 


Вкіск-Макіке BY STEAM.— Evidently there are in this country 
those who do not share Mr. Barry’s belief that “iron is the building- 
material of the future,” but have greater faith in the qualities of burned 
clay, and show their faith by their works. There has been cstablished 
lately in Baltimore the second factory in the country for making hricks by 
steam, —the other establishment beiug in Wasbiugton, — which is said 
to be able to make two hundred thousand bricks each day. The clay, 
after it has been passed through iron rollers which pulverize the small 
stones and reject the large ones, is carried to the top of the building and 
thence falls into the disintegrator which makes four hundred and fifty 
revolütions per minute. Неге it is reduced toa fine powder and passes 
off into a pipe where by the addition of steam it is moistened enough to 

ive to its particlea the proper cohesiveness. This pipe feeds a wheel 
Батыры with moulds which, in the two revolutions it makes each min- 
ute, turn ont two hundred and thirty-two bricks. As the wheel revolves 
the bricka drop ont on to an endless belt which carrics them to a shed 
some fifty feet away, where they are loaded by hand upon small cars, 
which are rolled iuto drying ovens and allowed to dry there during five 
hours, the dampness in these ovens being constantly withdrawn by an ex- 
hanst fan. After this they are stacked in kilns and fired. 


HERCULANEUM AND PomMPEr1.— Preparations are now making to cel- 
сьтаїс at Pompeii next year the eighteen hundredth anniversary of the 
destruction of Pompeii and Ilercnlanenm. 


Тик ExProsivENEss оғ FLour Dust. — Professors Peck and Peck- 
ham, of the University of Minnesota, have been making an extensive series 
of experiments to determine the cause of the recent flour-mill explosion at 
Minneapolis. The substances tested were coarse and fine bran, material 
from stone ground wheat; wheat dust, from* wheat dust-house; mid- 
dlings, general mill dust, dust from middlings machines, dust from flour 
dust-house (from stoncs), and flour. Whea thrown іп a body on a light, 
all these substances put the light out. Blown by a bellows into the nir 
surrounding a gas flame, the following results were obtained: Coarse bran 
does not burn. Fine bran and flonr dust burn quickly, with considera- 
ble blaze. Middlings burn quicker, but with less flame. All the other 
substances burn very quickly, very much like gunpowder, In all these 
cases there was a space around the flash where the dust was not thick 
enough to ignite from particle to particle; һепес it remained in the air 
after the explosion. Flour dust, flonr middlings, etc., when mixed with 
air, thick enough to ignite from particle to particle, and separated so that 
each particle is surronnded by air, will unite with the oxygen in the air, 
producing a gas at high temperature, which requires an additional space; 
hence the bursting. ‘There is no gas which comes from flour or middlings 
that is an explosive; it is the direct combination with the air that pro- 
duces gas, requiring additional space. Powerful electric sparks from the 
electric machine and from the Leyden jar were passed through the air filled 
with dust of the different kinds, but withont an explosion in any case. A 
platinum wire kept at а white hent by a galvanic battery would not pro- 
duce an explosion. The dust would collect npon it and char to black 
coals, but would not blaze nor explode. A piece of glowing charcoal, kept 
hot by the bellows, would not produce an cxplosion when surrounded by 
dust, but when fanned into a blaze the explosion followed. A common 
kerosene lantera, when surrounded by duat of all degrees of density, would 
not produce an explosion, but when the dust was blown into the bottom, 
through the globe and out of the top, it would ignite. To explode quickly 
the dust must be dry. Evidently when an explosion has been started т a 
volume of dusty air, loose flonr may be blown into the air and made a 
source of danger. — The Scientific American. 


Tue SANITARY Сохрітіох ог Boston llouses. — During the past 
year the Massachusetts State Board of Health has caused to he investigated 
blocks of buildings in the following sections of the city of Boston : — 

Section 1 — Beacon ІШІ, near the State [fouse. 

Section 2 -- Back Bay, near the Public Garden. 

Section 3 — South End, near Chester Park. 

Section 4 — West End, near the Lowell Depot. 

Section 5 — South Boston, between Eighth and Ninth streets. 

Section 6 — Between tlarrison Avenue and Albany Street. 

Section 7 — South Boston, near Independence Square. 

Section 8 — Monument Hill, Charleatown. 

Section 9 — Northerly Hill, East Boston. 


The object of the investigation was to determine their sanitary condition 
as regards (1) drains, (2) soil pipes, (3) traps, (4) nir-boxes, (5) cellars, 
(6) yards, and the result is shown in the following tables : — 


Section 
A Ї | е 9. 
— ===: HA 
lfouses in the block . . . . . . [928 | 50 | 48 | 72 | 28 | 88 | 29 46 
Jlonses examined . . . . . . . . . . | 26 | 45 | 35 | 72 | 26 | 34 | 24 40 
DRAINS. 
Jfouaes with defective drains . . . . e .| 4 [14 | 28| 47 | 22 | 20 | 8 80 
Houses without defective drains. . . . .| 25 | 31| 12 | 25 | 4 | 14 ¡21 10 
SOIL-PIPRS. 
Tíousea with soil-pipe ventilated . . . . .| 2/19) - | - | =| =| = - 
Поцзез with soil-pipe not ventilated . . . | 24 | 26 | 34 | 10 | 20) 8 | 24 21 
No soil-pipe, vault used. . . . . . . .|- |- 1112| 6 26| - 19 
TRAPS. ў 
Houses with traps. . . . . . . . . 1261481 71141-1 6] 5 - 
Houses effectively supplied . . . . . „1141231 7| 2|-| 2] 5 = 
Housea without effective traps . . . . . 12| 20 | 28 | 70 | 26 | 32 | 19 40 
AIR-BOXES. 
Number with passable location . . . . . |18145р20| = | - | - [18 - 
Number with bad location . ОЛЖЭЭ СН ГЭ Ца - 
líouses without a furnace. . . . . 4 | - 2112126 | 31 | - 40 
CELLARS. 
Cellars found passably light, including base- 
ineuts which are used as cellars and 
kitchen. cios 5 Ge Фо 24 | 45 | 84 | 67 | 20 13 - 85 
Found quite dark. . . . . 27% 1j - Jul ib: | 6 11 5 
Found damp ог wetea 7-2. 777.) 71481212719 9 1 
Found clan. . 0. 0. . ... DW 20 33 85 
YARDS. 
Number of passably clean. . . . . . . 35 38 
Number of passably dry °. .. . . . . 85 40 


‘The others were wet, or unclean. 


Tue GiLvert Scorr Мемовтаг. — It has been decided that the per- 
sonal memorial, which it was voted should be placed in Westminster 
Abbey, shall take the form of a brass, which is to be placed over the grave 
in the Abbey nave. The task of designing the brass has been assigned to 
Mr. G. E. Street. 


A Concrete Ввірве. — The Polytechnic Review says that there is 
spanning an open cutting, through which passes one of the London rail- 
ways, a bridge which in form is a flat arch of seventy-five feet span, and 
seven feet six inches rise in the centre, where the concrete is three and 
one half feet in thickness, increasing toward tho haunches, which abut 
upon the concrete skew-backs. The material of which the bridge is made 
is formed of grave] and Portland cement, mixed in the proportions of six 
to one, carefully laid in mass upon close boarding set upon the centering 
and inclosed at the sides. 
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Tue expert committee of architects, chosen by the Secretary 
of the Interior to examine the competitive plans submitted for 
the restoration and reconstruction of the Patent Office Building 
at Washington, made their required report on the 9th instant. 
Thirteen competitors submitted 110 sheets, containing more 
than 254 drawings. The committee have decided that the con- 
tribution submitted, as afterwards discovered, hy Mr. J. A. Vry- 
dagh, of Terre Haute, Indiana, contained “the most intelligent 
embodiment of the requirements and suggestions” of the pro- 
gramme. This design proposed the erection of an additional 
story or “attic” upon the walls of the present building, so as to 
form an essential part of the architectural composition of the 
exterior, giving an entire new story of offices, seventy-two in 
number. АП attempts made by the competitors to contrive, as 
suggested by the circulars of the Department, a new story which 
should be practically invisible from the streets, were found to re- 
sult in such obvious imperfections of distribution in the plan, 
and to involve such serious inconveniences in respect to light, air, 
space, and circulation, that the alternative of a new story, as al- 
lowed by the Department, was considered the only practicable 
scheme. ‘The committee also approved the arrangement of a 
. central connecting passage across the court-yard of the build- 
ing, as proposed by the successful competitor, or, instead of this, 
a rectangular bnilding, seventy by seventy-five feet, in three 
stories, connected with the opposite wings by passageways, and 
containing eighteen offices. ‘The committee recommended cer- 
tain modifications of the scheme for the interior arrangements of 
the new Model Room, and approved the proposition of one 
competitor (5. С. in monogram) for “the restoration ої the 
building substantially as it stood before the fire,” but explained 
in detail its objections. The report seems to be exhaustive, im- 
partial, and workmanlike. We hope to be able to present it in 
full in our next issue. 


Tue Congressional Committee appointed to collect evidence 
respecting the present depression in business and the consequent 
distress among laborers, with a view to ascertain causes and to 
suggest remedies, closed its first session on the 6th inst. and ad- 
journed to the 20th. Up to this time the committee has had no 
reason to complain of paucity of testimony or of reticence on 
the part of its witnesses. Employers and employed, labor re- 
formers, representatives of Workingmen’s Unions, of Congresses 
of Humanity, of the Socialist Labor Party, of Associations of 
National Reform, have availed themselves of the ample oppor- 
tunity of the occasion, and have been patiently heard. In the 
midst of the enormous mass of undigested theory and rubbish 
presented, most of which is familiar amongst the curiosities of 
political economy, the committee will have much ado, we im- 
agine, to find the precious mustard-seed of knowledge. Up to 
this date, Daniel has not come to judyment. The notes of 
the committee are full of denunciations of the present order 
of civilization in every detail, and of complete and ready rem- 
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edies for all the present evils. Among these remedies, social- 
istic and coöperative nostrums were abundant in every form: 
the establishment of government schools of mechanics, of elabo- 
rate systems of internal improvement for the employment of 
labor, the taxing of government honds, an unlimited inflation 
of the currency, restriction of the rights of patentees, systems 
of public loans to all applicants, compulsory curtailment of hours 
of labor. the abrogation of the contract system, direct employ- 
ment of labor by government, the distribution of the public lands, 
Ше reéstablishment of the income tax, — out of such contra- 
dictory propositions as these, the committee can hardly hope 
to develop a rational and symmetrical system of reform. But 
having gathered such wisdom as it could from volunteer and 
promiscuous advisers, it now proposes, on reassembling, to 
hear only such persons as it specially invites to present their 
views concerning the variations in the prices of labor and of 
manufactured products, of the necessaries of life and rents, and 
the profits of manufacturers, during the past eighteen years. 
These witnesses are to be selected from among all classes of 
hankers, merchants, and manufacturers, from tradesmen and 
workingmen, and from all grades of employers and employed. 


Wuetner the committee will find as ready response when it 
comes to the serious part of their work, the collection of trust- 
worthy information as to “the canses of general business de- 
pression, especially of labor,” and the searching out of measures 
of relief, remains to be seen. Experience shows that manufac- 
turers are not fond of the trouble of furnishing statistical infor- 
mation as to the course of their business, still less as to their 
profits, and even statistics are seldom enough in themselves to 
explain causes or prescribe remedies. The means of relief sug- 
gested on the popular side of the question, it will be scen, all 
come in the end to some way of increasing taxation, or distrib- 
uting other people’s money by the aid of legislation. It is not 
our business to discuss questions in their purely political aspects ; 
but we may be allowed to notice that these schemes are a pretty 
natural extension of the habit of special and class legislation, 
of which we have seen and heard much; and that, the principle 
being once fully recognized, it is only logical to carry it ont and 
make like provision for the aid of ministers, lawyers, bank clerks, 
widows, orphans, architects, and what not. When this is fairly 
done, we shall not be far from the consummation desired by 
socialists, — а general distribution ог “divvy,” based on a hy- 
pothecation of all the immovable wealth of the conntry. 


WE understand that the real workingmen complain that the 
committee is endeavoring to make the cause of labor ridiculous 
by permitting and perhaps encouraging all sorts of crazy theo- 
rists to appear before it and offer contradictory testimony. Ap- 
parently, however, the workingmen have no case against the 
committee, for they have had equal opportunity with the rest to 
detail their wants and explain their remedies; indeed, the rec- 
ords of the committee are not without a very small amonnt of 
honest and sensible evidence from the dissatisfied class. In 
Philadelphia it is proposed to hold workingmen’s meetings, so 
that, by the cumulative force of many voices and by unanimity 
of complaint, the true state of the case may be more effectually 
set before the committee than by isolated statements. Una voce 
Doubtless such gatherings will have their value; the 
committee can hardly shut its eyes and close its ears to them 
But, unless they choose representatives to present their case to 
the committee of Cougress in the appointed manner, to be ques- 
tioned like other witnesses, we do not see how mnch good can 
be got out cf them. ‘Truth can be elicited only by snch impar- 
tial processes as the committce seems disposed to make use of, 
If Kearney and his like have real grievances, let them ask for 
a hearing and state their case plainly, without the embellish- 
ments of rhetoric which befogs, or of blasphemy which betrays, 
the cause of truth. But the California phenomenon has already 
publicly denounced the committee. The new theory of the 
“pooling of issues” is not of a nature to bear cross-questioning 
before any committee, and will make no formal appearance in 
Mr. Hewitt's inquisition. 


Tus representative of the socialistic Guy Fawkes in Washing- 
ton seems to Бе one Соһеп, who, on the 5th inst., visited the Dis- 
trict Comunission at the head of a body of men claiming to be a 
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delegation from а mass-mecting of laboring men, and submitted 
a series of resolutions said to have been adopted at that meet- 
ing; these called upon the officers of the Government to fix eiglıt 
honrs for a day's work and $1.50 for the lowest payment there- 
for, and to require all contractors on public works to be placed 
under similar obligations with respect to their laborers. The 
laborers’ demonstrations have been active enough to elicit from 
the Supervising Architect a card stating that no officer in the 
Treasury Department has power to fix in any way the prices of 
labor; that the contractors on public works in Washington find 
no difficulty in obtaining all the labor needed for $1.00 to $1.25 
per дау; that men who prefer to work for this price rather than 
lie idle and starve have a perfect right to do so, and should not 
be interfered with; and that delays in the work occasioned by 
violence and riot do more harm to the workmen than to the 
Government. These are fundamental principles in the employ- 
ment of labor, but we hardly believe that Cohen and his fellows 
will take them to heart, or that they will Jay their troubles 
before the Congressional Committee. Their methods are dif- 
ferent, and their aim is not to discuss, but to compel acquies- 
cence; not to adjust themselves to natural and inevitable con- 
ditions of living, but to create political parties, to have a larger 
share in Ше spoils, to overturn society and build пр а new fab- 
ric in accordance with theories which are impracticable and ideas 
which are dreams. There will be agitation and more or less of 
disturbance, until labor shall have learned that its true leaders 
are not noisy demagogues, but men of virtue and temperance, 
as well аз of power, — true citizens of the republic. 


Iris some months since we mentioned the formation of an 
Architectural Draughtsmen’s Association in New York, of 
whose aims and purposes we knew little, but of whose success- 
ful organization and work we would gladly hear more. There 
must be in New York ample material for the formation of a 
good working society, whose proceedings can be of incalculable 
benefit to its members, and whicl may become, after the man- 
ner of the Architectural Association in London, of по incon- 
siderable weight in the profession, and may gather to itself, as 
has been done hy its prototype, those members of the profes- 
sion who are repelled from the existing organizations by personal 
or other considerations. It is one thing, however, to found such 
a society in a large metropolitan city, where all the conditions 
are favorable, and whither the peripatetic draughtsman so often 
turns his steps, thus briuging ever fresh recruits; while it is 
quite another to enter upon such an enterprise in an inland city, 
as has just been done at St. Louis, where we imagine the ranks 
of draughtsmen receive but few recruits in the course of the 
year, and these chiefly of indigenous growth and home training. 
The St. Louis Architectural Drauglitsmen’s Association will 
have, however, the whole field to itself, for us yet no chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects has been established there, 
so the new society may hope to acquire, in the course of time. the 
support and coöperation of those older members of the profes- 
sion who are already members of the Institute, or who would 
become so if a chapter were established in the city. Unless too 
great reliance is placed on the activity and enthusiasm of a few 
members, Western pluck and enterprise will probably bring 
this, as other enterprises, into successful and well-ordered opera- 
tion. 


BEFORE either the proposition of General Spinola or that of 
the New York Steam Heating Company has been accepted Бу the 
government of New York, it would be well to wait a little longer, 
in order that the results of the system of steam heating at Lock- 
port may declare themselves a little more clearly. Unquestion- 
ably much may be said in favor of the economy, convenience, and 
adaptability of the system, but hefore leave is granted to intro- 
duce the Holly system into cities, and more particularly into 
such rural cities as Auburn, N, У. and Springfield, Mass., which, 
we understand, have already voted to adopt this latest of modern 
improvements, it should be definitely known what effect it will 
have on trees and vegetation, whose hygienic and indeed civil- 
izing influence on the dwellers in cities can hardly be overesti- 
mated. At the best, trees have small encouragement in cities. 
If they border a thoroughfare the air and water are effectually 
excluded from their roots by the pavement, the surrounding 
buildings cut them off from the sunlight, city foresters think it 
their duty to trim and amputate their limbs, and their develop- 
ment is stunted by the continual exposure and mutilation of 
their roots during the laying and repairing of gas pipes, water 


mains, and sewers, even if a leaky gas main does not so pol- 
lute the soil as to make vegetable life an impossibility. If they 
beautify a park their condition is hettered only in that they 
have more light and air, advantages which are offset by the 
chances of having impermeable asphalt pavement run over their 
roots, or street sweepings so heaped about them as to cause 
their death, as lately in Boston. 1f to these unfavorable con- 
ditions is to be added the warmth of even carefully protected 
steam pipes, which will cause the sap to start at every winter 
thaw, and will vaporize the last atom of moisture left by an 
August drought, our cities may finally he compelled to content 
themselves with such pastora] suggestions as may be furnished 
by tin palm-trees and tinsel vines, such as form the umhrageous 
retreats of the Jardin Mabille at Paris. 


WE learn from a despatch to the World that Colonel Casey 
of the Engineer Corps, Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds, has laid before the Washington Monument Com- 
mission a detailed report npon the condition of the structure. 
He proposes so to strengthen the foundations that they will be 
able to hear, not ouly a total height of four hundred and eighty- 
five feet, as heretofore contemplated, but an increase of height 
to five hundred and twenty-five feet, which, as we understand, is 
now favored by the Commission, in order that the obelisk may 
far outreach the loftiest structure yet erected by the hand of 
man. 1Ё the obelisk isto be continued at all, we trust that it 
may be stretched to the utmost, so that there may be no question 
on the point of its preéminence in respect to height. Under the 
act we nuderstand that work upon the superstructure cannot be 
resumed without direct authority of Congress. The interests 
of art, which we endeavor to represent, are concerned to pre- 
vent the completion of this work in the manner indicated, as we 
have many times taken occasion to say; we trust, therefore, 
that no proper effort may be spared to inspire Congress with 
a due sense of the responsibility which it has assumed, and 
although the strengthening of the foundation, which is now to 
be begun, will furnish to the friends of the obelisk an additional 
argument for the completion of it, Jet us not cease to hope that 
civilization may yet have its effect upon this blank and mean- 
ingless pile, and give to it a new grace, an expression more 
appropriate to the great occasion, a significance more in accord- 
ance with our intelligence and culture. 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. I. 


Tne separation of architects and engineers into two profes- 
sions is quite a modern device. The engineer's profession is 
in fact a young and strong-minded daughter of Ше architect’s, 
begotten of the modern tendency to the mechanical develop- 
ment of science and to the division of labor. Needlessly di- 
vided sympathies separate those whom the family relation and 
common interests ought to keep in close union. In older ages 
of the world the works of architecture and engineering were 
always the same. ‘The engineer’s duty was only a part of the 
architect’s. It was not till the time of the Renaissance that 
the seeds of a future family separation were sown, when, as we 
have often been told of late, architecture began to be outwardly 
independent of construction. Then first architects were amateurs 
and dilettanti, artists merely, who looked at the art of building 
from without. This divorce between architecture and construc- 
tion, which thoughtful architects have learned to regret, and over 
which writers on art have lately spent во much eloquence, was 
the type, itself unnecessary, of the division of work which had 
to come. Even then the two duties were united in one person. 
The great architects of the Renaissance were the great en- 
gineers and constructors, as well as the great painters апа 
sculptors. But the two offices having once come to be distinct, 
everything was ready for the establishment of two independent 
practitioners, as soon аз the increased complexity of modern re- 
quirements and the reach of modern science called for it, and 
it was easy for them to fall rapidly into disunion. The gap be- 
tween the professions has widened, till in our day we have seen 
architects who are either innocently ignorant or superciliously 
disdainful of the whole theory of construction, and engineers 
who attempt the most imposing monuments without any con- 
cern for architectural teaching. Visconti, the architect of Na- 
poleon’s tomb in the Invalides, and the projector of the new 
Louvre, looked upon construction as a study beneath the atten- 
tion of an architect. Sir Joseph Paxton and Captain Fowke 
built the Crystal Palace and the great hall at South Kensington 
with во idea of calling an architect into council. 
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The separation of duties has nevertheless become necessary, 
because nowadays there are constructions which call for greater 
scientific skill than architects have commonly time to acquire; 
while the transformation of architecture from an art of close 
traditions to one of historical and eclectic study has greatly in- 
creased the amount of special acquirement it demands; because 
there is a vast amount of constructive work going on whieh 
gives but the smallest occasion for architectural care; and, in a 
word, becanse the tendency of civilization sets irresistibly in the 
direction of a division of labor. But if the.separation js neces- 
sary, the dissociation is not. It is purely gratuitous; we might 
almost call it factitious and perverse. There are no two classes 
of practitioners, except physicians and surgeons, — not even 
architects and sculptors, — whose work should bring them more 
constantly into consultation than architects and engineers. ‘This 
is especially true of them in England and the United States, 
where the dissociation is greater than elsewhere; where archi- 
tects are too ready to underrate constructive training, and en- 
gineers to look upon art as vanity and vexation of spirit. Apart 
from the loss of the benefits that might follow from association, 
the visible results of divergence are unfortunate on both hands. 
Each profession has lost something in quality by their disunion, 
which a reassociation might help it to recover. Architects рип- 
gle in their construction, and engineers make a mess of their 
designs. The architect, too, is apt to fail of the straightfor- 
ward manliness which a clear constrnetive sense would give to 
his designing. The work of the one becomes fantastic or effemi- 
nate, and that of the other coarse, ugly, and brutal. In the 
good time when architecture and engineering were associated, 
as they had to be when they were united in the same practi- 
tioner, an important work was at once the best in construction 
and in art that it could be made. ‘The domes of the Pantheon 
and St. Sophia, the vault and elerestory of Amiens, the eupolas 
ої Florence and of St. Peter’s, were triumphs alike in both re- 
spects. But now we find the United States strewn with bridges, 
lighthouses, and other structures that need not have been hide- 
ous, and with the débris of buildings that need not have tumbled 
down, if their designers had been both engineers and architects; 
or if the members of each profession would have taken good 
counsel from the other. 

As things stand the engineers have rather the advantage be- 
fore the public in our country at least; not because they do the 
architectural part of their work any better than architects do 
their constructing, but because their successes in their own field 
are more easily recognized. and their failures in their neighbors’ 
less so; beeause, perhaps, they set a higher value on training 
than architects; because they are better united as a profession ; 
because, in fine, the age they live in is more a scientific and me- 
chanical age than an artistic one. Оп the other hand, inasmuch 
as architects depend more on construction than engineers on de- 
sign, there are many architects who are trained constructors, 
while there are perhaps no engineers who are trained designers. 
There are architects — we can call to mind several in the 
United States—who have added to their studies a regular 
schooling in engiueering, and these, other things heiug equal, 
should be the best equipped of their profession, but this is nat- 
nrally the exception rather than the rule. “The architect is un- 
der heavier penalties to guard his weakness, for his building, how- 
ever well designed, may tumble down, bringing its beauty to 
naught and its author to disgrace; whereas the engineer's may 
still be useful, if it turns out hopelessly ugly. Neither profes- 
sion can get along without the knowledge that belongs to the 
other. No one would trust, іп these days, the architect who 
openly rejected constructive skill; and it is probably safe to say 
that the engineer does not exist who does not always, how- 
ever utilitarian he may be, do something to make his construe- 
tions look well. -There is, in truth, no sharp line to be drawn 
between the works of engineering and those of architecture. 
There are many buildings which may be elassed with either, and 
are given to the practitioners of either, as convenience may re- 
quire ‘here are others, such ав mills, elevators, lighthouses, 
which are usually given to engineers, that, if they are to be given 
to one profession exclusively, might with advantage in some 
respects be turned over to architects. There are others which, 
by their monumental character, and by their difficulty of construc- 
tion, call for the best powers of both professions. еге are in- 
deed persons who assume to practice both, calling themselves 
architects and engineers, which on the debatable ground is not 
unnatural; but it is safe to infer that they do not stand, or even 
aspire to stand, in the front rank of both professions, if of either. 


Practising as they do the two branches of constructive art 
which ought to be at one, and can never be wholly separated, but 
which modern usage has necessarily and irrevocably assigned to 
different professions, architects and engineers, one would say, 
were natural allies. They ought to profit by constant consulting 
over common interests and analogous occupations. Each pro- 
fession ought to be the most appreciative spectator of the 
other’s work, to study to understand it, and to be first in lead- 
ing the publie to a sympathetic comprehension of it. Each 
should recognize the benefit of an appeal to the other for advice, 
in those parts of its work which trench on the ground of the 
other. Their professional relations, their legal standing and 
liabilities, are analogous. ‘There is, therefore, much that they 
might do in common to establish reasonable and orderly rules of 
practice, and to strengthen the position of both before the pub- 
lic. Not that there is no recognition of brotherhood between 
the professions, with more or less consultation, and occasionally 
some concert of action ; but there might with benefit be a 
good deal more, especially in our own country, where the two 
guilds have but lately sueceeded in defining their own person- 
ality, as it were, and where whatever union there may be is 
perhaps as much in a confused identity as in the helpful inter- 
course of two well-distinguished professions. 

Many ways naturally suggest themselves in which concert of 
action between the two bodies of men would be valuable. Of 
some of them, and of some means by which it might be fur- 
thered, we shall speak in another article. That any single class 
of men can in these days be thoroughly skilled both as architects 
and as engineers is not to be looked for. Since engineers exist, 
architects will do well to recognize and take advantage of their 
superiority in their own province. Engineers may remember 
that a skilful designer сап add a grace to their most conspicuous 
works, which the public will value, if they do not. If there 
had been a habit of codperation hetween them we might have 
escaped some such disasters as that of the Rockford Court-Llouse ; 
nor need we, in case the Brooklyn bridge remains unfinished, 
have seen its huge piers stand predominating over two cities in 
unnecessary ugliness, while unredeemed by any useful office. 


THE DETERIORATION OF OIL-PAINTINGS.! 


O11-paintings are subject to various kinds of changes, which may 
be considered as discases, requiring different treatment according to 
their different nature. A science needs to be formed, a pathology 
and therapeutics of oil-paintings. The pathology would have to de- 
scribe and explain those diseases and their progress, and to develop 
the methods by which a correct diagnosis eould be arrived at in 
each individual case. The therapeuties would teach the remedies 
which might be applied either to eure or to alleviate the disease, or 
at least to stop its progress. A hygiene wonld follow, which would 
have to teach how to avoid pernicious influences, and which, be- 
sides, while giving precepts for the technical process of painting, 
would have to forestall those constitutional diseases, whieh, even in 
cases where no noxions influences can be traced, are the eauses of 
decay, after a comparatively short period of existeuce. As medical 
seienee is above all things based on anatomy and physiology, so the 
exact knowledge of the structure of a picture would have to be ac- 
quired previously to any study of its disease. Unfortunately, direct 
investigation alone ean procure no such exact knowledge; on the 
contrary, we are obliged to enter upon a minute historical investiga- 
tion of the material as well as of the technical methods adopted by 
artists of different schools and different. periods. 

The excellent works of Cennino Cennini, Mérimée, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Mrs. Merrifield, and others have already furnished most 
valuable material; but still the field for investigation remains unlim- 
ited; for, in order to enable us to seeure the conservation of each 
valuable painting, we ouglit to know exaetly how it was made. The 
artists of the present time would spare infinite trouble to the inves- 
tigators of future times, if, along with their works, they would leave 
the account of their practice in the case of each picture. А treat- 
ment without exact knowledge of the normal condition, as well as of 
the nature of the disease, is, as we shall see, as dangerous for the 
picture as it would be in the case of living beings. 

Professional restorers of pictures admit this danger in a general 
way; each of them, however, is convinced that he himself, by his 
personal knowledge, skill, and care, knows how to avoid it. The 
public pays too little attention to the subject, and therefore it oc- 
curred to me that it might be useful to give a short account of what 
we know about this question, of the changes to which oil-paintings 
are exposed, as well as of the means cither to avoid or to cure 
them. 

We have to consider, first, the material on which the artist has 
painted; that is, as far as oil painting is concerned, principally wood 
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and eanvas. Secondly, the priming; that is, the substanee with 
which the surface was prepared in order to be made fit for painting. 
Thirdly, the painting itself; that is, the pigments and vehicles used 
for it, and the liquids that were added during the painting, the me- 
diums, megilp, siecative, varnish, essential oils, ete. Fourthly, 
the coat or coats ої varnish spread over the picture. 

The wood on which a picture has been painted may either warp 
or get chinks in it, or become worm-eaten or even altogether rotten. 
Against warping the remedy usually мж is moisture. If the 
panel is very thick it is first made somewhat thinner; then the back 
is moistened, and the picture is left to lie on its back for twelve to 
twenty-four hours, after which time it will be found to have bent 
straight. Of course this must not be continued longer than neces- 
sary, otherwise the convex surface, instead: of “becoming plane, 
would become concave. When straight, the picture is kept so by 
beads, which have to be adapted in a particular way, a certain de- 
gree of shifting being allowed for the expansion and contraction of 
the wood. Cracks in the wood are drawn together by inserting 
pieces of wood of a special shape. Sublimate solutions are employed 
to destroy worms. 

Trifling losses of substance are replaced by cement. Small por- 
tions of rotten wood, not extending too near the painting, are eut 
out and replaced by wedge-shaped pieces. If, however, the greater 
part, or the whole substance of the panel, is rotten, the picture 
must be separated from it and transferred to new wood, or rather 
то canvas. This was first tried by Hacqnin, in Paris, and was per- 
formed successfully upon many pictures, and, among others, upon 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas, in the Galerie Чи Louvre, and upon 
Sebastian del Piombo's Resurreetion of Lazarus, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. The process no longer appears so very marvellons; 
it is generally exeented in the following way: — 

First of all the surface of the picture is pasted over with ganze 
and paper; after that the wood is made straight by moistening, or, 
if necessary, by making incisions with the saw, into which cuneiform 
pieces of wood are driven. Ву means of а tenon-saw the panel is 
to be sawn into little squares, which must be removed by a chisel, 
and in this way the Шилэн of the wood is reduced to half an inch; 
it is then planed until it becomes no thicker than paper, and the rest 
is removed by means of a knife and with the fingers. The painting 
being thus severed from its basis, it can be fixed on eanvas if the 
priming is snfliciently preserved. In the opposite case, a mixture 
made of chalk and glue, or something of the kind, must be put on 
first, and very evenly smoothed after being dry. This done, the 
new canvas has to be fixed upon it by means of a mixture of «е, 
varnish, and turpentine, and the substance of the picture pressed 
tightly and evenly against it by means of warm irons. 

In order to avoid deterioration, the most minute precepts have 
heen given for preparing the panel. It has to be taken from the 
best oak, or nut trees, or cedars, Тһе wood is to be eut into boards 
during winter-time, and kept till autumn before being dried; it ean 
then be prepared only in the following spring, etc. It would cer- 
tainly be preferable to give np wood panels altogether for large 
pictures, and only to think of means to make the canvas stronger. 
For small pietnres, panels offer certain advantages, and can be more 
easily preserved from decay. 

In the eanvas we meet with the results of injuries or spontaneons 
decay. А rent may be mended by rags of linen stuck at the back 
of the picture. Even a hole may be filled up by pieces taken from 
other decayed paintings. lf the picture is considerably damaged, it 
will be best to line it. But if the whole canvas is rotten and tat- 
tered, it will be preferable to sacrifice it by pulling off the threads 
one by one, after having secured the painting itselt by pasting paper 
on the front of it. This done, the painting is transferred to another 
eanvas in the same way as those removed trom wood. 

There are different modes of priming, which may be brought un- 
der two principal heads, — the distemper and the oil priming. 

(1.) The canvas із distempered by a mixture of chalk or plaster 
and paste, or сіце, which may be laid on raw, unbleached canvas; 
or this latrer may be beforehand prepared with glue or paste. Sev- 
eral coats of this mixture must be put on iu suceession, one being 
perfectly dry before the next can be applied. Many of the older 
vil paintings are painted on such ground. 16 has the advantage of 
being quicker prepared, of absorbing the excess of oil, of permit- 
ting the eolor to enter into the priming and to dry quicker, and, 
moreover, of containing a white absolutely innocuous 10 the other 

«colors. The inconveniences, on the other hand, are that it more 
easily breaks, and under the influence of humidity separates from 
the canvas. 

(2.) ‘The oil priming consists of several coats of oil colors. As each 
of these must be perfectly dry before the next is laid on, and as, 
moreover, time must be given to the whole to dry completely before 
painting upon, in order to avoid the sinking in of the colors, the 
whole preparation is mueh slower than the distemper. Neverthe- 
less, it is now generally adopted. 

Rey, in France, has pointed out a process which is a compromise 
between the two methods; he begins by distempering, and after 
several eoats of distemper, having dried one after the other, he puts 
on a coat of oil which, as it were, changes the distempered ground 
into an oil-eolor ground. 1 

With oil priming it is of importance that the principal color be 
white lead, to which are added eomparatively small quantities of 


yellow, black, or other colors. Fora whole century a school — that 
of Bologna — predominated in Italy which abandoned this prineiple. 
During the second half of the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eichteenth eentury, most of the Italian masters of other sehools fol- 
lowed its example. Probably for the purpose of obtaining more 
easily the desired effect of the chiaro-oscuro, they painted on a brown- 
ish-red priming, which consisted of bolus mixed with nmber. Not 
one of those pietures has kept its original coloring. Not only has 
the priming caused all the dark parts to grow much darker, but it 
has destroyed, or nearly so, all the glazing, so that only those colors 
сал be recognized which either contain white or are glazed on 
white. I ean show you numerous instanees of this, for, on account 
of the extreme fertility of this school, there is little difficulty in pro- 
curing pictures of masters of that time, or of their pupils. 

Wood priming does not require the same elasticity as that of the 
canvas, whieh ought to be capable of being rolled. Therefore the: 
priming of the wood shows less variations. It is generally composed 
of chalk or plaster, tempered with starch, paste, size, or glue, and 
more or less thickly laid on. In some pictures of different centuries 
we find, either between the wood and the priming or between the 
priming and the painting, canvas, and, exceptionally, even paper. 

The diseases of the priming are not of a very complicated nature. 
They manifest themselves principally in three different ways: (1) 
by cracks in the priming itself; (2) by the severance of the priming 
from the painting; (3) by the severanee of the priming from the 
wood or the canvas. ‘The third disease is by far the most frequent, 
especially among pietnres on canvas distempered with paste. ЈЕ 
small pieces only are sealing off or blistering, they are fixed again to 
the ground by letting a solution of size pass between the detached 
part and the canvas, and pressing both gently together. Jf the de- 
terioration extends over a considerable surface, the picture has to 
be lined. While this is being done, «nd while the gluing substance 
penetrates into the picture, the detached parts are pressed on again 
with slightly-heated irons. If the whole priming threatens to come 
olf, it will be better to take the picture entirely from the panel or 
canvas, and to transfer it to a new canvas. 

1 shall show you examples illustrating the before-mentioned points, 
and among them two pictures, — one in oil, taken off from canvas, 
the other in tempera, taken off from wood. Both of them, strange 
to say, have eseaped destruction without having been transferred to 
а new canvas, and without being covered with paper, as is usually 
done, before taking them off. They show you the painting by itself 
from both sides. I have of course used every precaution in bring- 
ing them safely over from Florence, where [happened to discover 
them carefully stowed away among heaps of old pictures. 

We come now to the most important part ot tbe picture, — the 
painting itself. We meet very often with the idea that the old ma:- 
ters had been in possession of colors, that is, pigments, the knowl- 
edge of which has been lost, and that this accounts prineipally for 
the dillerence between the oil painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eenturies, on the one hand, and that of the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
on the other. But this is a great mistake. We know perfectly well 
the pigments used by the old masters; we possess the same, амі a 
considerable number of new ones, good, as well as bad, in addition. 
In using the expression of good and bad, І am principally thinking 
of their durability. From this point of view the pigments can be 
placed under three headings: — 

(1.) Those that are durable in themselves, and also agree well with 
the other pigments with which they have to be mixed. (2.) Such as 
when sufliciently isolated remain unaltered; but when in contact with 
certain other pigments change color, or alter the others, or produce 
a reciprocal modification. (3.) Those which are so little durable 
that, even when isolated from other pigments, the mere contact of 
the vehicle, the air, or the light makes them in time fade, darken, 
or disappear altogether. 

The old masters used, without reserve, only those belonging to the 
first of these three categories. For those belonging to tbe seeond 
they imposed on themselves certain limits and precautions. Those 
belonging to the third they did not use at all. 

That some of the modern masters һауе not followed these princi- 
ples is not owing to a lust secret, but to the fact that they disregarded 
those well-known principles, and even consciously aeted against 
them. In Sir Joshua Reynolds's diary, for instance, we read that in 
order to produce certain tints ої flesh he mixed orpiment, carmine- 
lake, and blue-black together. Now, orpiment is one of the colors 
of the second eategory, carmine-lake one of the third. That is to 
say, orpiment, as long as it remains isolated, keeps its brilliant yel- 
low or reddish-orange color; but whea mixed with white lead it de- 
composes, because it consists of sulphur and arsenic, and it, more- 
over, blackens the white lead, beeause the sulphur combines with it. 
Carmine-lake, even if left isolated, does not stand as an oil color, and 
therefore has been superseded by madder-lake. 

Unfortunately, some of the most brilliant colors are perishable to 
sueh a degree that they ought never to be used; yet it seems to me 
that just in one branch of art, in which of late remarkable progress 
has been made, — 1 mean landseape painting, — the artists, in order 
to obtain certain elfeets of color not easily to be realized, do not al- 
ways resist the temptation to make use of a number of pigments, the 
non-durability of which is proved beyond doubt. Поуеуег that may 
be, I think it pretty certain that the pigments in themselves play only 
a subordinate part in the deterioration of oil-paintings, and that the 
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prineipal part belongs to the vehicle with which the colors are ground 
and to the liquids which are added during the painting. | hope, 
therefore, you will excuse my making some elementary explanations 
about these liquids. 

Oil and fat are bodies consisting of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
They may be considered as salts in which glycerine, as a basis, is 
combined with different acids, — stearic acid, palmie acid, oleic acid. 
ТЕ oil is exposed to the air, it changes: eertain kinds of oil remain 
liquid; о hers become thicker and darker, and are gradually traus- 
formed into hard and opaque bodies. The drying of oils is based 
upon a chemieal process, auring which the oil oxidizes by absorbing 
oxygen from the air, and combining a part of it with carbon to form 
carbonie acid, and another part with hydrogen to form water. ‘The 
different oils dry with different rapidity, but this rapidity may be 
modified by the presence of certain substances, or by certain treat- 
теш» Linseed oil, for instance, aecording to the way in which it 
has been pressed ont of the seed, contains more or less mucilaginons 
substances. These latter impede the drying of the oil, and have, 
therefore, to be removed by a refining process. If linseed oil ша 
shallow vessel is exposed to the air and light, especially to a green 
light, it soon begins to dry, and is transformed first into a kind of 
varnish, and gradually into a solid opaque substance. The drying 
тау be quickened by boiling, and more particularly by the addition 
of lead, zine, or manganese. In this way a quick drying oil varnish 
may be prepared and used as a sieeative. lt follows that there are 
certain substances which impede the drying of oils, and others which 
facilitate it. Amongst the pigments are some which belong to this 
category of bodies, — white lead, zine-white, minium, vermilion, for 
instance, facilitate the drying; others, such as ivory-black, bitumen, 
madder-lake, will impede it. Supposing, now, we should add to each 
of the different pigments the same quantity of oil, the drying of it 
would progress at different rates. But in reality this difference із 
very greatly increased by the fact that the dillerent pigments require 
very dillerent quantities of oil, in order to be ground to Ше cousist- 
ency requisite for painting. 

Pettenkofer quotes the following figures, given to him by one of 
the color manufacturers : — Я 
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are ground with 12 paris of oil; and, on the other hand, the slow-dry- 
ing ivory-black requires 112 parts of oil. 

Г. іх very imporcant that artists should have an exact knowledge 
of these matters. But it seems to me that they are insufliciently 
known to most of them. АП of course know perfcetly how ditlerent 
the drying quality of diflerent colors is. But that these different 
colors introduce into the picture so different a quantity of oil, and 
how large this quantity is in the colors they buy; and, further, that 
the oil, as well as the mediums or siceatives they add to dry the 
colors, is gradually transformed into a eaoutchouc-like opaque sub- 
stance, which envelops and darkens the pigments; and morcover 
that the oil undergoes, not in the beginning, but much later on, 
when it is already completely dry, changes of volume, and so im- 
pairs the continuity of the picture, all this is not sufliciently known. 
Otherwise, the eustom of painting with the ordinary oil colors to be 
bought at any eolorman's would not have been going on for nearly a 
hundred years in spite of all the elearly shown evil results, — results 
due, om to the principal enemy of oil-painting, that is to say, 
the oil. 

That the masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries did not 
use colors prepared in this way you may consider as absolutely cer- 
tain ў and it we hear the lost secret spoken of, and if we read that the 
pupils of the old masters had to pledge themselves to keep the secret, 
we may be sure that it is neither the method of painting nor the pig- 
ment used for it which is eoncerned in that seeret, but exclusively the 
way of preparing the colors. The preparation was a very eompli- 
cated one, varying with the different pigments; and we know that 
the pupils passed six years — that is, half of the apprenticeship — 
in grinding the colors for the master. 

And therefore it is to this very point that every one who wishes to 
study the method of the old masters must first of all direct his atten- 
tion. I, too, was led, by the study of this question, to analyze and 
restore old pictures. The possibility of making such analysis we 
owe to the relation between the old masters and their pupils. Ог 
course we eould not disseet or chemically analyze works of Titian ог 
Raphael. But, fortunately, the pupils painted with the same ma- 
terial and by the same method as the masters, and thousands of 
pictures by the pupils, well preserved or in different stages of decay, 
may be easily procured, 


І have inyself, from among a very great number of such pictures, 
selected about one hundred specimens, part of which I have brought 
before you. As their artistic value is not, as you perceive, of the 
highest description, we need not feel any sernple in experimenting 
upon or even destroying them if we can thereby gain any valuable 
information. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOOD'S BUILDING, WILKESBARRE, PENN. MR. BRUCE PRICE, AR- 
сшткст, NEW YORK. 

PUILADELPHLA pressed and moulded brick are used in the front of 
the building, whieh is relieved wit.. finish of Wyoming blue stone 
and terra-cotta tiles. The roof is covered with red Vermont slate, 
and finished with terra-cotta cresting. The window heads and span- 
drels are filled with rolled cathedral quarrels, 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY MOUSE NEAR CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
W. A. BATES, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


COUNTRY HOUSE. 


MR. 


MR. А В. JENNINGS, ARCILITECT, NEW YORK. 


HOUSE ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. MR. WILLIAM H. BEERS, ARCHI- 


TECT, NEW YORK, 


This house will be commenced in September; the front will be 
bnilt of Philadelphia face-brick, with moulded bricks on the an- 
gles of window jambs, ete. ; the lower story to the height of water 
table, and all stone work, are to be of Connecticut sandstone. 


REJECTED DESIGN FOR TUE LAFAYETTE SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCII AT BALTIMORE, MD. MR. E. с. LIND, ARCHITECT. 


This building, which was to be of green serpentine and drab Ohio 
stone, was intended to seat seven hundred persons. Из estimated 
cost, including school and lecture rooms at the rear, was $42,700. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
TUE EXHIBITION BUILDING IN THE 
AND IRON. — BRICK AND IRON, 


CHAMP DE MARS. — GLASS 


Panis. 

None of the former great exhibitions have been of so direct an 
interest to the architect as the present one in Paris. The Palais 
du Trocadéro is unusually interesting, from its designer's eclecti- 
cism in boldly choosing from different styles the character which 
could best express his construction; yet a still deeper curiosity urges 
the visitor across the river. At tbe English Exhibition at Syden- 
ham, in 1862, the architects watched to see what the engineers would 
do with their new building materials, glass and iron. It is now the 
turn of the engineers to examine what the architects have done to- 
wards appropriating a material they at first despaired of making 
artistic. Until now art bas failed to overtake science in building ; 
but the economy of mechanics is inexorable, and the designer must 
keep up or give up the struggle. The Champ de Mars will probably 
be the field of many a battle of this kind, but this year it seems as if 
art, by the акі of new allies, had regained her lead. 

In the different annexes iron is employed with other materials 
in nearly every proportion: from the Pavilion of Public Works, 
which is of brick, with iron only at the angles, and for the gutter, 
rouf, ete., used rather as a decorative material, to the main Exbi- 
bition building, which is essentially an iron structure. It is in the 
facade of the latter that terra-cotta and tiles, the аШез of which 1 
spoke, have been so judiciously introduced as to clothe agreeably 
with warmth and color the gaunt iron skeleton. ‘These are used 
merely to fill the spaces between the iron beams; they are partly 
decorative, and there is no uncertainty, аз too often happens with 
brick and iron, as to the functions of each material. The outlines of 
the building are probably well known from the illustrated journals, 
but the iron fagade in reality gains from the skill with which the 
gardens in front are laid out. The Champ de Mars could not admit 
of a conspicuous terrace, yet the ground in front is sunk so that a low 
one is formed, which, broken here and there with steps and foun- 
tains, gives picturesque dignity to the vast structure behind. This 
matter of terraces, by the way, is hardly appreciated with us. In 
Europe —in Italy especially —they are at pains to form terraces 
both tor the grandeur of publie buildings and for the picturesqueness 
of dwellings, as a balustrade with statues or vases is decorative even 
when raised but a few steps. The central feature of the facade is a 
vast, projecting, yet ms recessed arch, rising to twice tbe height 
of the adjoining galleries, and buttressed by two low corner stair- 


„вазе towers, which give aceess to a wide baleony within the arch, one 


third of its height up. These stairs and the baleony supports, as 
well as the great corner pavilions up to the springing of their domes, 
are of stone, — or rather artificial stone in eement, — and give solid- 
ity in appearance. The corner pavilions rise higher than the cen- 
tral one, and are crowned by four-sided domes, so largely penetrated 
by four huge semicircular windows as to be very light and airy. 

In the galleries connecting these pavilions lies the chief artistic 
merit of the whole design. They have ten bays on each side, and are 
crowned by a high gutter ornament of deeply moulded iron relieved 
with red and gold. This harmonizes well with the brilliant color 
and bold design of the tiles eneased in the square pillars which sep- 
arate the bays, and are crowned with bronze figures supporting col- 
огей shields and flag-statis. Against these pillars, under the shelter 
of а broad marquise, are colossal statues of the nations. ‘They аге 
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boldly designed by eminent sculptors, and look none the worse for be- 
ing roughly done in plaster. The bays are filled with glass stamped 
in pale blue patterns, which looks well. In the interior of the vesti- 
bule there is little to praise beyond its airiness; the decoration is pre- 
tentions and coarse. The flat central dome and the segmental arch 
of the galleries are formed of slight iron ribs, filled in with vulgar 
plaster eaissuns painted in gold and metallie tints, so that the “iron 
skeleton is quite lost sight of, and the whole becomes one beavy mass, 
— far too heavy for the slight side snpports. A good commentary ou 
this vestibule is found in its pendant at the rear. There, being less im- 
portant, less was attempted, and the effect of the natural color of the 
plaster caissons eueased in the iron web and painted a pale blue is 
good. An unfortunate idea of the arehitect, M. Hardy, was to make 
two flat niche heads to eorrespond with the great entrance arches in 
supporting the flat dome. In his hurry he was utterly unable to ar- 
range the former, and they are left hanging over the entranee to the 
galleries like hall’ saucers, while from without they look like the 
elbow-joints to a hydrant. ‘The interiors of the end pavilions, with 
‚their vast semicircular windows forming simple penetrations in the 
dome, look better because nothing has been done; simply painted 
the roof explains itself, and is light and appropriate. Under these pa- 
vilions are, respectively, a colossal bronze statue of Charlemagne and 
a lofty wooden tower for the Canadian exhibition. The galleries 
are further filled with a fine display of the presents received by the 
Prince of Wales during his Indian tour, and now arranged in eases 
and Indian pagodas. Opposite these the government Sévres and tap- 
estry exhibition is badly shown off in a pretentious structure of wood 
imitating a stone partico. The entrance to these pavilions is under a 
той} ав ugly as it is inexplicable. Imagine a niche head placed 
faeing outwards, its corners resting on two iron pillars, while its back 
touches the building. The interior is brilliantly gilded, and I сап 
imagine it used with some suecess to reflect an immense swinging 
lamp; but I fear this was not the original idea in view. To use a 
French expression, much in vogne in the ateliers, ** It was an idea, — 
only it was a bad one.” M. Hardy has done credit to his name by his 
audacious energy, which leads him to dare and do anything, and in 
the short time he has accomplished wonders, — sometimes of ugliness. 
It wonld be difficult to conceive anything more ugly thau the two 
immense loggias which termiuate the series of semi-detached fine-art 
galleries in the middle. Three gigantic round arehes with domes 
are supposed to recall—but by what an effort of imagination | — 
the Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence. They look like some inner struc- 
ture of masonry which is waiting to be treated architecturally; but 
there they stand quite completed. Their walls are covered with 
landseapes and eolossal figures іп: tiles, principally from the manu- 
factories of M. Deck and of М. Loebuitz. Хо art industry seems to 
be so much appreciated as faience in Из varions forms, and many 
countries have superb exhibitions, which it would require volumes to 
disenss. 

Separated from these unfortunate loggias by gardens, in the сеп- 
tre of the whole plan, stands the Pavilion of the City of Paris. 
From its size and character much was expected of it, as the last word 
іп iron building. It has disappointed expectation, as perhaps was 
natural. Although originality was to be its charm, its very novelty 
disconcerts the public, and they have not given it what praise it really 
merits. It consists of a large rectangular hall flanked by iron porti- 
coes; its end facades are of brick, rising over the entrance into a 
pediment, or, as the mouldings are almost withont relief, 1 should 
rather saya gable crowned witb a terra-cotta ornament. The entranee, 
closed at the top by a window, is surrounded by a brilliant band of 
tiles, slightly splayed inwards; and ontside of this, again, a broad band 
of terra-eotta (plaster painted in imitation), with scroll foliage, is car- 
ried up and aronnd the gable. Only the edges of the T-shaped iron 
uprights show as they rise to support the iron cornice. The iron 
is painted gray, picked out with deep blue. The whole is brilliant 
and original, but not altogether satisfactory; perhaps beeause the 
bricks are too pale in tone for the other colors, and, I think, because 
sufficient iron does not show to explain itself, as there is so much 
brick-work it seems superfluous. At least the square iron piers filled 
with terra-cotta work seem senseless at the corner of a solid brick 
wall. This same gable is repeated at the sides to receive the lateral 
porticoes. In designing the latter М. Bonvard has been entirely suc- 
cessful. They are charming. Delicate iron columns support а 
metal entablature and gutter. The high frieze is of plaster cast in 
graceful designs; the backgronnd delicately tinted, and dashed 
here and there with gilding. Painted сапуаз forms the ceiling, and 
contrasts well with the deep blue and green of the iron-work. The 
interior also is fine. Nothing could be more light and airy than the 
graceful iron columns, which rise some two metres from the wall to 
support delicate latticed trusses, such as M. Coquart designed for the 
covered court of the Éeole des Beaux-Arts. Almost the whole eeil- 
ing is occupied by five flat lights filled with gronnd glass in patterns. 
The coved surfaces are painted in buff and pale bluc, and with the 
deep red of the walls produce a charming effect of color. The build- 
ing exhihits admirably the artistic and scientific works lately carried 
out by the eity. 

1 have already hinted at the Annex devoted to the Department of 
Public Works. It is also of iron and brick, or rather, Î might say, 
of brick with iron finish, It is crowned by a revolving electric 
light, and its front is really covered by tiles in diaper patterns. In 
short, the building is a good example of the exaggerations to be 


avoided in using these three materials. Within are models of 
bridges, tunnels, harbors, and other public works of the government. 
There are also specimens of stones and building materials, with cata- 
logues and much concise information for engincers. No less than 
seven hundred kinds of stones, one hundred and forty-one cements, 
and twenty-seven varieties of brick are catalogued. R. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR IGNORANCE ON 
THE SUBJECT OF SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


То тик EDITOR OF TUE AMERICAN Аксштест: 


Dear Sir, — Some four years since I made an addition to my 
house, containing two chimneys. About one of these 1 felt great 
donbt. It had one fire-place on the first floor, and directly above 
that were two rooms, the partition between them standing over the 
fire place below, and each room having a fire-place diagonally across 
the corner. Each fire-plaee has a dump flue. In order to support 
these diagonal fire-plaees it became necessary to corbel the brick- 
work very sharply through the one foot spaee afforded by the floor, 
to twist the dumps throngh this space, to work tbe flue in by the side 
of them and bring it up back of the diagonal fire-places, and then 
connect them with it, dividing the flues again above to let in a truss 
beam just under the third story fire-place, as a support for the parti- 
tion above named. In short, it made a very crooked pieee of brick- 
work, and I was hardly more pleased than surprised when, on trying 
the varions fire-places, I found that they all worked finely, whieh 
they still continue to do. 

The other chimney is, with one exeeptio п, the tallest in the house. 
It comes out on a gable of one wing, and is higher than any part of 
the house near it. Its height above the ground is fully forty feet. It 
contains on the west side a flue for hot air, supplied from a furnace 
in the cellar, and opening into chambers by registers just above the 
floors of the seeond and third stories; at which latter point it stops. 
Next this, eastward, is a flue running almost perpendicularly from 
the cellar to the top of the chimney. It is about 8 ins. Х 8 ins. ex- 
cept in the upper part above where the hot air flue reaches, where it is 
nearly 8 ins, X 12 ins. It is used forthe smoke flue of the furnace 
and draws fairly. Into this flue, at а height of eight or nine feet above 
the floors respectively, the flues of the first and second story fire- 
places open. The third story fire-place has an independent flue run- 
ning to the top of the ehimney. ‘There are dump flues running down 
from all the fire-places to the back and east side of the chimney 
stack, but in no way interfering with the other flues. 

Neither the first nor the seeond story fire-place has ever drawn well. 
The ehimney seems to have an aversion to smoke. The air lies dead. 
The smoke puffs out in elonds as soon as a fire is lighted, and is 
ready after the fire is fairly started to do so on the slightest provoca- 
tion, such as the opening of a door or the sweep of a lady’s dress be- 
fore the fire. The fuel used is wood. 

Sometimes when a fire is built on the first floor the smoke pours 
out through the fire-place on the зееоп@ floor. This led me to be- 
lieve that there was some stoppage of the main flue above the point 
where the second story flue enters it. I therefore had a hole ent in 
the chimney, and by letting down a сапа I was able to examine 
every part of the inside of the flue. І fonnd everything clear, the 
main flue uniform in size except for the enlargement before men- 
tioned, the curves where tbe other flues eame in well rounded, and, 
so far as I сош see, everything in good order. There are rather 
large openings over the fire- places. Me narrowed the throats of 
these temporarily by putting in pieces of sheet-iron and brick. 

I have put on a revolving turret. I have extended the chimney 
six feet or so by а piece of pipe. My mason cheerfully suggests that 
I brick up the fire-places and use stoves. Аз my ebief object із ven- 
tilation, I decline this. My neighbor across the road suggests that 1 
change ends with the chimney. There is merit in this, but I dislike 
the expense, and my wife objects to the dirt. What shall 1 do next? 
Can you help ше? ; K. 


[The freaks of ebimneys are curious, and we should be bold to claim to 
be able to aceaunt for them ай. But there is no doubt that our eorre- 
spondent has required of his smoky chimney a great deal more than itought 
to be expected to perform. He has carried the smoke from his furnace and 
two open fire-places into a single flue eight inehes square. The expan- 
sion at the top does not belp matters, for it is above the upper fire-place, so 
that all the smoke must first pass through the narrower part; it probably 
makes things worse Бу diminishing the veloeity of the flaw above. Most 
experienced architects and constructors will agree that either of the three 
duties imposed is enough for his flue. A furnace or an open fire-place 
ought to have апе as large as this to itself, — the utmost that it is usually 
thought safe to add is a hole Гога close stove in another story ; and eareful 
persons prefer to provide for every open fire-place a elear flue of eight by 
twelve inches. It is not surprising then that our correspondent's fire-places 
will not draw, but rather that even his furnaee should be found to draw 
tolerably. The real puzzle is that the fire-places in the othcr chimney whieh 
he deseribes shonld sneceed, if, as he seems to imply, they are all carried 
into ane flue; although he does not say that the flue area is equally small, 
or that he has ever tried to burn all three fires at once. Things sometimes 
succeed that are done against all probability; we remember the saying of 
a elever physician that a baby might live if it were hung out of a-window. 
As for a remedy, the oaly possible one, we should say, since our corre- 
spondent docs not want stoves, is to build or to appropriate new flues 
for the smoking fire places. — Eps. Ам. Авснітест.) 


— а. 
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AN EXPLANATION IN REGARD TO THE COMPETITIONS 
IN INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : 

Sir, — As a disinterested, though not uninterested, spectator of 
the “ Fourth Competition,” I write for information. I cannot recon- 
eile the “ report ” with the award of prizes. 

The first prize (if І read aright) is given to a design-of which the 
report speaks in no very flattering terms, to say the least; while the 
design placed first in the report — thus ** rougbly indicating its rel- 
alive rank," and which is spoken of in the highest terms— gets the 
second prize. The design next mentioned, as equal (or nearly so) 
to the first in merit, gets no prize at all; while the design receiving 
‘honorable mention” is not very honorably mentioned in the re- 

ort. 
Of course, there may be disqualifications, of which І am unaware, 
whieh have changed the order of merit from that (apparently) indi- 
cated in the report. If so, should they not be stated 7 
Respeetfully, М. 

[The discrepancy which our correspondent notices is duc to the fact that 
the award and the discussion arc independent of each other, the one being 
the work of the committee of architects invited to decide the competition, 
and the other of the regular contributor who analyzes the desiens for our 
paper. That there should be occasional disercpancies under such circum- 
stances is probably inevitable. It may be remembered, however, that dif- 
ferent authorities may зес the same merits and the same faults in designs, 
and yet assign them different rank according to the varions degrees of 
importance which they attach to this or that special quality. The valuc 
of any criticism is less in the degrec of its commendation than in the qual- 
ities it сап point out. — Eps. Ам. Авсиатест. | 


THE SIZE OF AMERICAN BRICKS. 
To TUE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCIHTECT: 

Sir, І wish to eall the attention of your readers to the present 
shape of our common hard burned brick. А brick should, with a 
reasonable joint of mortar, say 4 of one inch, шөге or less, in thick- 
ness, measure 8 іп. X 4 in. X 2in. With these dimensions the 
headers would, however, not serve to prodnce an eight-inch wall, 
but опе 73 in. thick. Let the actual brick be 8 in. long, then its 
width should be about 38 in., leaving in an eight-inch wall a joint of ў 
in. between stretchers. I have made many measurements of the best 
hard burned brick manufactured about New York, and find the aver- 
age dimensions to be, length 74 in., width from 3% in. to 3} in. 
These bricks, placed in a so-ealled eight-inch wall, leave a joint in ex- 
treme cases of an inch and a quarter between stretchers; in a foot 
wall we have header 73 in., stretcher, say, 35 ins., joint nearly an 
inch; with three stretehers we have 3 times 34 or 10 ш., and two 
joints of an inch each. To this great mass of weak mortar 1 at- 
tribute the failure of many walls. Why should not the brick be 
2 in. wider or 2 in. shorter? N. L. D. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD BRIDGE. 
FRANKFORT-ON-TILE-MAINE, 


Tue Old Bridge over the Maine at Frankfort is one of the most 
euriously interesting structures of its kind in. Germany, and though 
not the oldest of its class, nor so rich in statues as the famous one 
over the Moldan at Prague, its known history, together with that of 
its predecessors on the same spot, takes us back to the days of Char- 
lemagne. In general appearance it is not so antiquated as it really 
is, and many of its old and distinguishing characteristies have long 
since disappeared. Yet there is much left of ancient date to inter- 
est us. There are curious and rude sculptures over the doorways 
leading down to the mills; and on the opposite side, a crucifix sur- 
mounted by a gilded rooster, whose joint history leads us back some 
five hundred years, and about which legend delightfully clings. 
Then there js the red sandstone monument of Charlemagne, looking 
Rhinewards, holding in опе hand the imperial apple, and in the other 
the imperial sword ; a recent creation, indeed, erected in the year 
1843, in commemoration of the thousand years’ existence of the Ger- 
man empire, Goethe called this bridge the only ancient structure of 
importance in Frankfort. 

The bridge has many legendary memories. The gilded rooster on 
the crucifix could tell us much of history if so it chose. Indeed, it 
is rather a mysterious bird. The boatmen think it was placed there 
to point out the deep current for their vessels; but the antiquary 
thinks it was perched there on purpose to defy him in his researches 
as to its why and wherefore. But legend has given the bird immor- 
tality, and a certain importanee in the history of the bridge which 
we cannot overlook. 7 

The story goes that the contractor found that he was unable to 
complete the structure within the specified time, and, fearing the con- 
sequences, he prayed бо the devil for aid in his emergency ; for in 
the good old times of which we speak, Satanus was a personage of 
authority, and much sought after in times of need. The devil, as 
we know, seldom leaves his friends in the lurch, and he promised to 
help the bridgemaker out of his difficulties on one condition. He 
would aid in finishing the bridge by the appointed time, and as his 
reward he simply claimed that the first living creature which should 
pass over the completed structure should belong tohim. The devil 
drew up the contraet, and the contractor signed it with his own 


blood, as was customary in such contracts. On the appointed day 
the bridge was completed, and the devil wanted his pay. But this 
time the ** old familiar gentleman ” found that the contractor had 
proved too many for him, for, instead of permitting any good Frank- 
fort citizen to pass first over the bridge and lose his life and soul, he 
caused to be driven over before him a live rooster, and thus cheated 
the devil out of his pay. The devil was, of course, very angry at 
having made a contract so indistinctly worded, — so angry, indeed, 
that aíter tearing the innocent bird to shreds, he partly destroyed 
the completed work, shaking the central arch till it gave way; and 
it is just possible he would have destroyed the bridge entirely had 
not the clergy taken the precaution to institute a solemn procession 
and consecrate the structure on the following day. 

The present, bridge dates only so far back asthe year 1342, al- 
though it had predecessors of stone and wood dating some centuries 
earlier. Batton says that Charlemagne built a wooden bridge here. 
In 1342 a violent flood tore down the tower on the Sachsenhausen 
side, and nearly destroyed the bridge. The present structure dates 
from this period, though it was not finished until the year 1419. In 
the middle there were two places left unarehed, and simply covered 
up with boards that could be easily removed in case of hostile ap- 
proach. The two places were walled over only іп 1840. Thns the 
devil’s wrath turns out to be after all simply human strategy. 

The bridge was an interesting structure in those days. Besides 
the towers at either end, on which were on the one а crucifix and an 
insulting fresco directed against the Jews, and on the other an image 
of the Madonna and a box for the reception of donations towards 
keeping tlie bridge in repair, there were two mills, built about 1410, 
which may be seen to this day in newer shape. There were also a 
small chapel or sanctuary, and a little structure styled the Rat-honse; 
and somewhere there were two secret chambers, the one for men, 
the other for women, — probably condemned criminals, who were here 
east into the Maine; and, finally, there was, and is still, the erucifix 
with the gilded rooster. The Rat-house on the bridge was used for 
а very curious purpose. It was built in 1498, and in it, from this 
year to 1557, every afternoon a converted Jew stood and doled out 
a heller (farthing) for every dead rat bronght to him by the city 
youth. After cutting off the tails, to keep as a voucher for the 
money entrusted to him, he cast the bodies into the river. In the 
year 1498 one thousand and eighty rats were thus disposed of. The 
money employed in this warfare avainst the rats was taken out of 
the fines paid by the Jews. Та 1569 the Rat-house was transformed 
into a place for the storing of powder. 

We have just mentioned the presence of two seeret chambers 
for the purpose of holding criminals. The crucifix and the rooster 
were erected on the bridge at a time when the most inhuman 
punishments were inflicted on criminals. False play, the wanton 
cutting of forest trees, the smallest oflences, eould be punished with 
death. Tortures of all kinds were in vogue, — piercing with red-hot 
iron, cutting off the ears, burning, drowning, and boiling in oil. 
Mcrian tells us that in the sixteenth century one hundred and thirty- 
one persons were hanged, fifty-three beheaded, forty-one drowned, 
sixteen torn on the wheel, seven burnt, and one buried alive, — all 
together, over two hundred persons in Frankfort alone, which city 
was а model of moderation. Dr. Kriegh is of the opinion that the 
erucifix and the rooster stand on the spot where the execution by 
drowning took place on the bridge; for under this arch the river 
was originally strongest and deepest. Here, too, the bodies of sui- 
cides were east into the river. 

But it is with the exeeutions by drowning that we must explain the 
existence of the crucifix and the rooster. It was customary during 
the Middle Ages to erect a chapel or a erucitix near the place of ex- 
ecution, as was the case at Frankfort at places where executions of 
other kinds took place; and the crucifix and rooster were, doubtless, 
placed here, the former to call to mind the Redeemer, the latter to 
recall the denial and penitence of the Apostle Peter. To us now the 
rooster serves to attach these gloomy memories of old. The last exe- 
ention by drowning in the Maine took place in the year 1618. 
These occasions were celebrated by the city guilds with great festiv- 
ities. Possibly animals suffered at Frankfort as well as at other 
places: In an age when the authorities sent out criers to warn the 

lay-chafers to get out of the land, and grasshoppers were threat- 
ened with ecclesiastical excommunication if they did not stay their 
ravages, it was not unusnal to hear of animals being sentenced to 
death for their transgressions. "Го animals, birds, and insects were 
attributed a high degree of intelligence, which may account for the 
tradition that this rooster had formerly the faculty of distinguishing 
whenever a Jew passed over the bridge, when he was supposed to 
crow in mockery. People of the епу have an old saying that every 
time this remarkable bird hears the clock of the cathedral church 
strike twelve, it crows three times. All we can say is that the 
rooster, besides reminding us of ancient barbarism, brings up in the 
legend eonnceted with it relics of heathen worship. When the prim- 
itive faith was abolished, the devil had to fill ont in his one person 
the places previously occupied by Odin, or Thor, or Loki, and to 
perform the labors which the giants had been aecustomed to perform 
in the mythological era. The devil cast blocks of stone at the Chris- 
tian churches like the giants did at cities. Like the giants, the devil 
appears as a master-builder. As the former are betrayed by gods 
and heroes in the building of Walhalla, so is the devil befooled by 
men in the building of the Frankfort Bridge. — The Builder. 
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і NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue SAFETY or THE New York Assay Orrice.— An anomaly 
in building is presented just now in the case of the Assay Office on Wall 
Street, New York, where may be seen an iron building owing its safety to 
wooden shores and girders. It is stated that General Steinmetz, formerly 
Superintendent of Repairs on Public Buildings, discovered when in office that 
tbe columns and girders of this building — one of the oldest iron buildings 
in the city — had become so affected by the vapors and fumes of the neids 
used in assaying as to be presumably untrustworthy. llis reports made to 
the department on tbe insecurity of the building were aceompanied by scales 
of iron two or more feet in length, which were easily detached from the iron 
columns. On the strength of these representations the floors of the build- 
ing were strengthened by yellow pine girders and posts, which were put in 
abont a year ago, which are thought to be able to support the floors should 
all the iron floor beams and columns give way. Mr. Mason, the assayer, 
does not believe that the vapors of any aeids used are the eause of the 
trouble, but thinks that a leakage from the acid tanks in the upper story of 
the building has been the canse of the corrosion. 


FALL or a Warn. — The sight of a laborer at work in a gravel-pit, un- 
dermining at its foot the bank which rises so threateningly above him, and 
which too often accomplishes its threat, is so common that few can wonder 
at the suicidal temerity with which laborers of the same elass dig under the 
foundation of adjoining party-walls when excavating for a cellar. This 
every day folly brought about the death of a laborer at Elgin, Ul., on the 
8th inst., who persisted in undermining the brick wall of an adjoining 
building, althongh the work had been considered dangerous for some days, 
and on the day in question his fellow laborers had refused to work. 


AccipENT. — On Friday afternoon, August 9th, the fourth floor of а ware- 
honse, 141 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, gave way and in Из fall carried 
with it the two floors below. All the floors were stored with wheat, and 
the canse of the accident was simply overloading. Sufficient warning was 
given by the breaking of the upper floor to enable those in the building to 
escape unhurt, with one exception. 


"це WarEn-JET IN Excavation. — The serviceableness of the water- 
jet in engineering operations had a new illustration at Chicago not long 
ago, where it was necessary to lay five hundred feet ої water-pipe ont into 
Calumet Lake, for the purpose of obtaining water to supply the locomotives 
on the Michigan Central Railroad. ‘The material through which the pipe 
was to be laid was a stiff blne clay, so hard that pickaxes made little im- 
pression upon it, As the pipe was to be laid some six fect below the level 
of the water, hand-labor was out of the question, and an attempt was made 
to excavate the trench by exploding one-ponnd cartridges of dynamite, but 
as the result of each explosion was to make a jagged hole only abont six 
feet in diameter, this method was abandoned as being not only too expensive, 
but also too unsatisfactory. ‘The next step was to try the eflect of a 
water-jet. By means of a special suetion-pipe, water was drawn from the 
Jake to the pumping-station and then was forced through that portion of 
the pipe that was already laid, to the outer end of which was attached a 
hose with a one-inch nozzle. This was secured in position by heavy weights 
and anchors, so that it might not be thrown out of its position by the recoil 
caused by the resistance offered by the supernatant water. The pressure 
of water in the pipes was about sixty-five pounds, and before the jet the clay 
rapidly disappeared, being carried some distance away in a dissolved state 
beforeit had a chance to settle to the bottom. ‘The trench cut in this way 
was unnsually straight and perfect. 


Тик GENIUS OF CONNECTICUT. — A letter has been received from Mr. 
Rogers in Rome, announcing that the crowning figure for the new capitol 
at [Iartford, “ The Genius of Connecticut,” had been suecessfully cast in 
bronze, at Munich, and that it would be shipped in a few days. 


ILLUMINATED Стоскз. — Herr Reiniger, of Stuttgart, has suggested 
that small towns may secure at small cost the advantages of an illuminated 
elock by making the same nse of the powers of the magic-lantern that mod- 
ern advertisers have learned to appreciate so well. The image of а elock 
face and of the moving hands can be easily thrown upon a prepared surface, 
so as to be distinguishable at a considerable distance in spite of the gray- 
ness of the images of hands and figures. To produee such an illnıninated 
dail it would probably be necessary to make use of one of those clocks 
called by the French pendules mystérienses, which are to all seeming naught 
but a glass dial and a pair of hands, and the accuraey of whose move- 
metn there is much reason to doubt. 


CONDUCTIVITY or HEAT. — Some recent investigations concerning the 
coeflicient of conduction for heat of various building materials — exclud- 
ing the influence of radiation, and making measurements by means of the 
thermo-eleetric multiplier — show that stones are much better conductors 
of heat when wet than when dry, and that vurious classes of them, such 
as marble, sandstone, granite, etc., have approximately the same совіһ- 
cients of eonduction, while bricks of all kinds are much worse condnctors 
than the natural stones. 


A SUBMARINE Lamp. — ш order to facilitate the work of divers by 
supplying tbem with n submarine lamp, Barnet and Foster compress oxy- 
gen to thirty atmospheres in a cylindrical iron reservoir, from which the 
combustion of an alcohol Татар is sustained. ‘The escape of the gases gen- 
erated is provided for. 


EMIGRATING EN MassE.— Possibly a new light may be thrown on the 
histories of the many deserted cities that are discovered in both hemi- 
spheres from time to time, by the statement that the walls of Morsnla, 
Sicily, have been ен with an announcement that its 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, in view of their inability any longer to bear the burden of taxation 
placed upon them, wish to sell their city. “They hope,” the placard says, 
^ to find buyers who can satisfy the cupidity of the vultures who lay waste 
the fair regions of Sicily, and that by emigrating en masse to Australia 
they may eseape forever the talons of the harpies.” 


JAPANESE EARTHOUAKES. — A very interesting historical paper upon 
Destructive Earthquakes in Japan was read before the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, March 23, 1878, by 1. 2. Hattori, Ева. (Rutgers College), of the 
University of Tokio. It includes notices, drawn from native sonrces, of 
one hundred and forty-nine destructive earthquakes, distributed as follows: 
one in the fifth century ; one in the sixth century ; seven in the seventh cent- 
игу ; seven in the eighth century ; twenty-eight in the ninth century ; cleven 
in the tenth century ; ten in the eleventh century ; one in the twelfth cent- 
оту ; seven in the thirteenth century ; eight in the fourteenth century; ПЁ 
teen in the fifteenth century; eight in the sixteenth century ; fifteen in the 
seventeenth century; thirteen in the eighteenth century; sixteen in the 
nineteenth century. Arranging the recorded shocks according to the 
seasons the author says: “ If we take the 11th, 12th, and 1st months of the 
Japanese old calendar as cold months, 5th, 6th, and 7th as hot, and all the 
others as mild, then during the fifteen centurics, twenty-cight great earth- 
quakes have oceurred in the eold. months, forty-seven in the hot, and 
seventy-two in the mild, or in other words, seventy-five in the extreme sca- 
sons, and seventy-two in the mild, the difference being only three.” He 
also gives a eurions description of an early Chinese seismograph, " invented 
by Choko in the first year of Yoka (132 a. р.).” It is quoted from the 
Life of Choko in Gokwanjo (History of Kwan), and is as follows: “Тһе 
seismograph consisted of а copper vessel, whose diameter wus cight shaker 
or feet, and whose convex eover was ornamented with characters, mount- 
ain turtles, birds, and beasts, In this vessel there was one main piston in 
the middle, with its eight branches, wires and spriugs. On the outside of 
this vessel were cight dragon heads, each of them having a copper ball in 
its full-opened mouth. Under each of the dragon heads there was a frog 
looking upwards with its mouth fully opened. The wire works and springs 
were very skilfully arranged in the vessel, hut the cover was very closely 
fitted, and they could not be seen. Whenever the earth shook, one of the 
dragons dropped the Бай, the frog underneath received it in its mouth, and 
produced a sound. By this means the direction of the shocks was nscer- 
taincd. Once one of the dragons dropped its ball, but no person near it 
perceived any shock, and all the learned men of the capital doubted the 
trustworthiness of the machine; but after a few days a mail arrived from 
Rosei and reported the occurrence of ап earthquake there.” — The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sciences and Arts. 


Tur Sr. ботнакр TuxseL.— The Swiss National Council has voted 
$1,800,000 as the contribution of Switzerland toward completing the St. 
Gothard Tunnel. 


ARCHMOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN THE GREAT AMERICAN Bottom. — 
The alluvial plain known as the “ Great American Bottom,” lying on the 
east side of the Mississippi, in Illinois, between Alton on the north and 
Chester оп the south, and having au average width of eight or nine miles, 
is a region of wonderful fertility now, and the remains of ancient оєспра- 
tion there abnndantly found prove that the monnd-huilders were not blind 
to the agricultural value of this remarkable tract. It was indeed “ one of 
their greatest seats of empire,” iu the language of Mr. П. R. Howland, who 
has published, in the Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
an account of certain notable archeological researches made in the “ Amer- 
ican Bottom.” The mounds in this tract seem to have been divided into 
three principal groups: ene lying within the limits of last St. Louis; 
another on the banks of Long Lake, twelve miles northward ; and the third 
—one of the most extraordinary groups in this country — between Indian 
Lake and Cahokia Creek, some six miles from the Mississippi, and eight 
miles to the northeast of Must St. Louis. In this last group is the great 
Cahokia Mound, by far the most important monument left by the monnd- 
builders. The several groups are connected by lines of mounds at irregu- 
lar intervals, and the total number 18,26 least two hundred. Some two or 
three years ago Mr. Howland, having learned that one of the mounds in 
the second group was being removed to procure materials for road-making, 
repaired to the spot and found the work ої destruction already well ad- 
vanced. In the mean time some interesting discoveries had been made. 
At the height of four or five feet above the base of the mound the workmen 
came upon a considerablé deposit of human bones, and on the same level 
were discovered a number of valuable relics, many of them wrapped in a 
sort of та по. This was made of a coarse, cane-like fibre, simply woven 
without twisting, the flat strands measuring about one eighth of an inch in 
width. Among the articles found were several tortoise-shells of beaten 
copper. One of these was abont one sixty-fourth of an inch thick, two 
and one cighth inches long, and thirteen sixteenths of an inch in height; 
this was the largest one of three in the author’s possession. Their shape 
is remarkably true, the workmanship evincing delicate skill, Each tor- 
toise-shell appears to have been originally covered with several wrappings: 
first a woven cloth of vegetable fibre, then a softer, finer fabric of rabbit’s 
hair apparently, next а membranaceous coating, finally a layer of поп- 
striated museular fibre — possibly intestines or bladder. Besides these 
singular objects are two specimens of the lower jaw of the deer, the part 
which contains the teeth being incased in a thin covering of eopper, and 
the whole wrapped in the same manner as the tortoise-shells. Other relies 
found in the same mound — specimens of handicraft, sea-shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico, ete. — give evidence of the high grade of technical skill 
and the far-reaching intercourse of the prehistoric people who, in the long 
forgotten past, inhabited the “ Great American Bottom.” — The Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Tus DRESDEN THEATRE. — The new opera-honse at Dresden is insured 
for $1,000,000, at an expense of $10,000 per annum. 


A Curious ЕытАРИ. — In опе of the churches of London is said to be 
an epitaph quite as utilitarian as that famous one in a Paris cemetery which 
states that the widow of the late Monsieur X. “will carry on the business 
at the old stand.” The Londoner is even more business-like in his grief, 
announcing to the world his loss in the following words: " Пеге lies Sarah 
Smithers, the loved wife of Thomns Smithers, marble cutter. This monu- 
ment was erected by her husband as a tribute to her memory and a specimen 
of his art. Monuments of the same style £25 each.” 
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WE regret to record the death, on the 17th inst., of Mr. Rich- 
ard Upjohn, of New York, the first president of the American 
Institute of Architects, in his seventy-seventh year. Addressed 
as this journal mainly is to a class which has been accustomed 
affectionately to regard him as the father of American archi- 
tecture, it is almost needless here to recall the circumstances of 
his career. His first essays in architecture in this country were 
made at a time when the art most needed examples of good style 
expressed with that soberness and reserve which are the natural 
results of thorough training and sound, manly common sense. 
These qualities, which have eminently distinguished his abun- 
dant work, were the good seed sown in the midst of the wild 
and exuberant growth of fancy in which the young art of the 
nation first endeavored to express itself. We are indebted to 
Mr. Upjohn for Trinity Church and St. Thomas's of New York, 
Grace Church and Christ Church of Brooklyn, Grace Church 
of Providence, St. Paul’s of Buffalo, St. Peter’s of Albany, the 
Cathedral at Bangor, St. Paul's of Baltimore, and numerous 
other churches, besides secular buildings of every kiud in all 
parts of the country. These were to the American public of the 
second quarter of the century the first monuments of pure 
style kuown to their experience; and notwithstanding our not- 
able advance in historical knowledge and zsthetics, and in the 
experience of art during the third quarter of the century, many 
of these structures have not lost their power to teach, and none 
of them have lost that expression of dignity and propriety which 
belongs to all true and honest work in art. His personal mem- 
ory will itself “stand like a tower” to those of us who in youth 
havo had occasion to apply to him for counsel or encouragement, 
or who have associated with him in professional relations. Wise 
and slow in speech, sound in judgment, kindly and generous in 
sympathy, of ripe experience and fine instincts, he did more in 
his day than any other one man to awaken a fraternal fecling in 
the profession, aud to break through the isolation of conventional 
jealousy and unreasouing distrust in which, twenty years ago, 
every architect found himself involved. In the earlier days of 
the Institute, his interest in the cause of professional fraternity 
was constant aud active, and although, towards the date of his 
resignation from the office of president in 1876, the burden of 
убагв so pressed upon him that his official functions became at 
last little more than nominal, his honorable name alone, with 
its long train of professional associations, was a standard and a 
defence. It is not well that a life so full, an experience so com- 
plete and symmetrical, should be suffered to pass away without 
a testimony of respect and affection. The Board of Trustees of 
the American Institute of Architecture will take immediate 
action on his death. 


Їх our next numher we propose:to present the report of the 
expert committee of architects, Messrs. J. К. Wilson of Cincin- 
пай, В. M. Upjohn of New York, and П. W. Hartwell of 
Boston, regarding the competitive drawings submitted for the 
restoration and enlargement of the Patent Office Building at 


Washington, together with a reproduction of the successful de- 
sign. The Secretary of the Interior has recognized the services 
of the committee in a letter of thanks, and by the adoption of 
their award, through which Mr. J. A. Vrydagh, of Terre Haute, 
has been appointed architect of the new works. This transac- 
tion appears to be a very gratifying indication of the satisfactory 
results which may be ohtained from the honest and intelligent 
use of architectural competition in public works. There are 
points open to criticism, of course, in this trial case, but under 
the circumstances we do not see how a fairer and more auspi- 
cious beginning of a better state of things could be made. ТЕ the 
final result justifies the means, tle other branches of Govern- 
ment, and Congress itself, may learn from this example how the 
professional resources of the country may be made available in 
all such national undertakings, thus relieving the Supervising 
Architect from a kind of labor which it is impossible for him (0 
perform in a manner satisfactory to himself or to the country, 
and enabling him to prosecute his natural and proper functions 
as a general supervisor and auditor of building accounts with- 
out the distractions and anxieties incident to such an accumula- 
tion of purely professional and artistic work as hitherto has 
embarrassed the operations of this office, 


SOME newspapers in opposition to the Government have not 
failed to take exception to this new departure in the national 
architectural work, and to criticise it as unnecessary, wasteful, 
and absurd, quoting the opinion of “ several leading architects ” 
of Washington that, while the idea of the design is very good, 
the design itself is “execrable,” and that the proper person to 
furnish the design and do the work is Mr. Edward Clarke, the 
Capitol Architect, who is a regularly salaried officer appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and subject to his orders. ‘The 
professional character of the board of experts is sufficient to 


justify us in the belief that, of the designs submitted, the one 


chosen is on the whole the one best suited to meet the require- 
ments of the programme. Of its intrinsic (not relative) qual- 
ities our readers shall presently be able to judge for themselves; 
for that reason we publish it. The national architecture is a 
proper subject for free and intelligent criticism. Nothing can 
be more indicative of a high state of civilization, nothing can 
more directly serve to raise and maintain a higher standard of 
excellence, than a tendency to discuss works of art. “The 
Athenians,” we are told by very high authority, “spent their 
time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing ;" and we may well believe that the architecture about 
Mars’ Hill owed no small part ofsits perfection to the atmos- 
phere of criticism in which it had developed. As the act of 
the Secretary of the Interior is, as he says, an experiment to 
ascertain whether the highest professional ability of the conntry 
may not in some way be made available for the national archi- 
tecture, the charge that, for the sake of a mere sentiment, he has 
taken a step adverse to the public interests by thus neglecting 
to make use of the official architect, who may be supposed, of 
course, to be familiar with this especial building, virtually falls 
to the ground. If he shall succeed in illustrating hy example 
that there is a better method than the old one, the true interests 
of the public and of civilization will have heen distinctly ad: 
vanced. Тһе profession cannot remain uninterested spectators 
of this process of transition. 


Tne dark cloud of fraud and malfeasance which has lowered 
around the construction of the St. Louis Custom House is a 
phenomenon which is not in any degree cleared away by further 
developments. We had occasion in our issues for December 15, 
1877, and January 12, 1878, to draw attention to certain investi- 
gations as to the quality of the work supplied under the superin- 
tendende of Thomas Walsh, the result of which was that three in- 
dictments were found against him and his assistant, Patrick, for 
conspiracy to defraud the Government, and against Lydden and 
Runyan, contractors, for perjury in testifying that certain piers 
built by them and paid for as solid were in reality hollow shams 
filled with rubbish and grouting. For technical reasons, or for 
want of what was deemed snfficient evidence, these indictments 
failed, and at the request of the U. S. District Attorney the cases 
were transferred to another judge, to be tried in January. ‘This 
new trial has not taken place, but meanwhile the evidences of 
fraud against Walsh and his subordinate contractors have во 
accumulated and have become such a public seaudal that, not- 
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witbstanding the alleged unwillingness of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, who, it is stated, has steadily sustained his subordinate 
officer while “under Яге” the President, under information 
furnished by the District Attorney, has removed the offending 
superintendent, and appointed Henry С. Isaacs in his place. 
The building, we are informed, is only three fifths completed, 
yet the original estimate of total cost, four millions and a quar- 
ter, made at a time whea the values of labor and materials were 
much higher than bave since prevailed, has already been largely 
exceeded. Meanwhile Walsh has been getting rich on his mod- 
est stipend of $10 per day, and of course is not inconvenienced 
by his euforced retirement. The courts have for some reason re- 
fused to allow the appointment of another grand jury to farther 
investigate the case, and it seems probable at present that the 
ring will go unpunished. Unfortunately, morcover, the origi- 
nal books in which the quantities of material were recorded as 
received at the building, and the daily records of laborers and 
mechanics, as kept by tbe time keepers, have disappeared, and 
the prosecution, if any occurs, must rest largely upon Walsh’s 
own papers, which doubtless have been duly prepared for any 
emergency. 


Tuis journal has repeatedly called attention to the difficulty 
of maintaining a sufficient and honest system of supervision over 
work which is carried on at great distances from the office of the 
Supervising Architect. The multiplication of contracts in every 
department of labor and supply, the complication of accounts, 
the temptation to frand, the ease with which conspiracies against 
the treasury may be contrived and maintained, in the execution 
of great public works of construction, notwithstanding the most 
accurate system of checks and halances,— all these things show 
that the duties devolving upon the central office cannot be prop- 
erly discharged without the most suspicious, exacting, and in- 
dustrious scrutiny ; and even with this, the Supervising Archi- 
tect must be liable to error and charges of collusion with distant 
rings. Doubtless the official reports and acconnts regularly 
presented to him are prepared according to form, and arranged 
to meet and satisfy a usual and methodical system of auditing ; 
he must be in receipt of constant complaints and charges against 
his subordinate superintendents from dissatisfied contractors, 
but he has probably learned from experience that these must 
needs come in the ordinary conrse of events, and must be duly 
allowed бог. Не із bound, as every administrator must be, to 
sustain his representatives until these charges are proved aud 
these complaints justified. It is not our business to apologize 
for the Supervising Architect, or to extenuate, palliate, or deny 
the charges constantly brought against the office hy our con- 
temporaries of the press, as in this case of the St. Louis Custom 
House. We only desire to demand for an underpaid official 
with large and complicated responsibilities a suspension of judg- 
ment in such cases, until incapacity or collusion is made far 
clearer than is possible with the ordinary facilities of irrespon- 
sible observers. 


Tux condition of some of the California valleys would fur- 
nish the moralist with a very pretty image of the sterilizing 
effect upon the heart of man of the headlong pursuit of lucre. 
Our first generation of colonists, going there for gold, naturally 
disregarded all the other advantages of the country, and fell to 
work to get out the gold in the easiest way, without concern for 
what the secondary results of their procedure might be. The 
mining interest, being the first in the community, was allowed 
its own way, and for a long time nobody thought of providing 
any defence for other interests which it might hurt. The natn- 
ral means of separating the gold from the sand was wasbing, 
and the easiest way was to carry the auriferous soil to the mount- 
ain streams, and let these wash the sand away. This system, 
developed by machinery, is the hydraulic method of mining 
practised in California to this day. The first miners, washing 
away in their diggings among the hills, paid no heed to what 
went on below them. But now that California is become a rich 
agricultural State, it is found that her river bottoms, the most 
fertile part of her lands, are being ruined by the miners. ‘The 
débris from the mines chokes the rivers, raises their beds, di- 
verts their currents, and is spread by the freshets over the allu- 
vial valleys in layers of mud and sand that destroy tillage and 


cover the frnitful land with barrenness. Says the Sacramento 
Record Union : — 


‚The most fertile area of the northern region is menaced with destruction. It 
will, if no preventive measures are adopted, be gradually buried under several 
feet of a barren sand, incapable of cultivation. Navigation of the Sacramento 
will be stopped, and the river will be transformed into a mere ditch. 


The trouble has reached such a point that the farmers аге һе- 
ginning to unite for self-protection. The land-owners on Bear 
River, a small tributary of the Sacramento, have formed the 
Bear River Farmers' Protective Society, and have brought a 
suit against the company whose mines the river washes, in be- 
half of one of their number whose lands have suffered. The 
miners are naturally unwilling to give up a long exercised priv- 
ilege, even though itis destructive to their neighbors' property, 
and the suit has ronsed great interest as the first battle in a 
struggle of moment. If we may trust the evidence given at 
the trial, the issue is by no means too soon opened. It was tes- 
tified that in 1857 Bear River was a clear stream, running 
throngh an alluvial bottom between banks ten or twelve feet 
high; that since then its bed had risen from ten to fourteen | 
feet, so that it had overflowed its banks, in one place leaving its 
old channel and forming a new one, in others straggling all 
over the bottom ; that the water had become so muddy as to 
be useless for drinking, for cattle, or even for irrigation; that 
the land of the plaintiff, Keyes, had been submerged with 
“slickens ? (soft mud) and sand, so that hardly any crops could 
be raised on it, reducing its value from fifty dollars an acre to 
ten or fifteen; that his house had been surronnded by a sea of 
mud, aud his orchard of five or six hundred trees destroyed ; and 
that the agricultural population of the valley had been reduced 
one half. All this injury is ascribed to the influence of the 
mining; directly, in filling the river with sediment and débris, 
and indirectly in laying bare the rock of the hills, by which the 
suddenness and violence of the floods after heavy rains is much. 
increased. 


We have received the Fifth Annual Report of the Board of 
Fire Commissioners of the City of Boston, which, among other 
things, illustrates in a most masterly way how it is possihle to 
waste public money in printing more than donble the amount of 
information strictly necessary. From it we learn that during 
the year of which the report takes cognizance there were 514 
alarms which called out the fire department; 185 of these were 
what are known as “ still” alarms, and only 278 were fires for 
which a public alarm was rung. The total loss on buildings and 
their contents was $435,730, which is nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars less than іп any one of the preceding five years. The re-" 
port shows that the Fire Department is equipped with thirty-two 
steam engines, eight chemical engines, one hand engine, sixteen 
independent hose carriages, and fourteen hook and ladder car- 
riages of various kinds. ‘These are managed by 264 permanent 
men, who can, on occasion, be reinforced by 349 reserve or 
“call” men. From the statistics of the fires actually occurring, 
which are given with much partienlarity, we learn that the 
police gave more than half of the public alarms, the members 
of the department gave about half of the others, while the re- 
mainder were given by citizens. One alarm, unfortunately a 
false one, was given by an automatic alarm, thus showing that, 
although these apparatus are of extreme delicacy and will he 
eventually of the greatest use, they require much niceness of 
adjustment to render them reliable. The damage to goods and 
buildings which is due to flooding of the building with streams 
of water, especially since the introduction of the steam fire-en- 
gine, has been in fifty-two cases entirely avoided. In these in- 
stances the fire-extinguisher and the chemical engine proved 
able to put out the fire. During the year the department, be- 
sides assisting at fires in five neighboring towns, has sent detach- 
ments to Marblehead, Mass., Providence, В. І., and Putnam, 
Conn. і 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. II. * 


We took occasion, last week, to deprecate the dissociation 
which there has been of late years between architects and en- 
gineers, and to point out some of the ways in which greater 
concert between them would be of advantage to each profession 
in itself. When we consider not merely how the specific work 
of each has its points of contact with that of the other, but how 
many matters of general interest are, or should be, the common 
care and study of the two professions, we see the same reason 
for concert of action between them that there is for community 
among the members of each. The same interchange of ideas 
and the same stimulus of common interest that make valuable 
the associations of architects or engineers among themselves 
ought to be as efficient between the two. 

Their common subjects of study are very many; some of 
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them very important, and at this moment very prominent. We 
may instance the employment of new materials and methods of 
construction, and the testing of all sorts of appliances for building 
audof innumerable substances whose uses and properties are as 


yet undetermined. The problem of the use of metals, especially: 


of iron, the pressing constructive problem of our day, is their 
joint problem. The fact that the use of iron depends directly on 
its economy of space and cost makes its design depend more 
imperatively on its properties than in the case of any other ma- 
terial. It is therefore especially necessary that constructors and 
designers shall study its employment together. Engineers have 
inquired cunningly into some of its properties ; but there are 
others yet to be determined. Architects have groped about for 


suitable forms for its use, withont having yet invented any which : 


are satisfactorily characteristic. Questions of heating and ven- 
tilation, moreover, even of planning and distribution, as well as of 
construction in building, require the study of both. The whole 
of what for want of a better name people have called “ sanita- 
tion” is common ground. Architects cannot, engineers should 
not and do not, let it alone. Ventilation and heating, the ar- 
rangement of house plumbing and drains, town drainage and 
sewerage, foundations and grading, are intimately connected 
among themselves, and constantly bring the engineer and the 
architect — or at least their works — into contact. The gen- 
eral planning or the plıysical improvement of towns, a most im- 
portant and neglected subject, cries out for attention from both 
of them in consultation. lt would be disheartening to say, if it 
were possible, how many towns have been laid out with mere 
machine-like formality, or built piecemeal and patched into 
hopeless confusion of plan, how many natural advantages have 
been thrown away on them, all for want of some capable au- 
thority to look out at once for their convenience, health, and 
comeliness. 

To acertain extent experience and endeavor in all these things 

are made common by the ordinary meaus of communication, — 
by technical periodicals and books, by common observation of 
each other’s work, and by the nnnoted transmission which makes 
ideas common property. But, obviously, nothing is so efficient 
as personal intercourse between men who are engaged in the 
same pursuits. Since there is so much to be dene in common, 
it is worth the while of engineers and architects to consider seri- 
ously how they can help each other, and increase their useful- 
ness to the public, by joining their forces. 
. A good deal might be accomplished in this respect, if we 
would bend the twigs in the direction in which we would have 
the trees incline, by beginning in the schools, and educating en- 
gineers and architects more in common. It may be objected 
that this would be likely ю confuse the bounds of the profes- 
sions, but we doubt if that would be its tendency. Something 
of the other’s skill is necessary, in fact, to qualify each for his 
ordinary work, in which it is not, and ought not te be, worth 
while to call in the assistance of the other. Not only do the 
two provinces overlap enough to make it desirable, but some 
study of the other’s special work ought alse to make each at 
once more sure of his own footing, quicker to see when he has 
gone far enough in the direction of the other, and more respect- 
ful of the other’s power to go farther. We have more than 
once spoken urgently in behalf of training architects in the 
theory of construction; a closer fellowship between the profes- 
sions should emphasize this need rather than supersede it. ‘The 
architect who is well tanght in construction will build more 
skilfully, and will sec more clearly when it is well to call on 
the engineer, than his less trained fellow. 

In like manner it would be well if engineers were given some 
training in design, for a certain amount of designing they will, 
in the nature of things, do. ‘The mechanical draughtsmanship 
that they are actually taught amounts to nothing more than a 
training of hand. It would do the young engineer no harm to 
be taught early that beauty of form is a real good, quite apart 
from ornament, which he may abjure if Пе will; that the inter- 
val between beauty and deformity, measured in inches, may be 
much smaller than is commonly suspected ; that there is usually 
a considerable “margin” within which, consistently with the 
most severe and logical construction, proportions and adjust- 
ments may be varied to the side of beauty or ugliuess, and a 
wider one within which variation is possible in the interest of 
beauty without a sacrifice of essentials or of cost worth noting. 
To this end it is desirable that he should be taught enough of 
free-hand drawing to clear his perception of form. Then he 
could be given elementary problems in design, and instructed to 


'engincers have written valuable architectural treatises. 


some degree, not in knowledge of styles and of ornament, nor 
in the historical and eclectic knowledge which architects must, 
acquire, but in the use of outline, proportion, and distribution, 
the essentials of all design. 

It would be well, we think, if architectural and engincering 
pupils were even required, in the schools, to associate in certain 
parts of each other's studies, and made to work in common. 
The architectural student who habitually saw the engineer cal- 
culating his strains and dimensions with precision might have the 
less patience with the careless ways in which many of his fel- 
lows use their material. ‘The engineer who had been in the 
habit of watching the careful study of an architect’s work might 
learn to distrust his own attempts at serious designing. It would 
even be an advantage if complex problems, involving work of 
both kinds, could be made a part of their course, and given out 
to them in commou, an architectural and an engincering student 
working together, each contributing his special skill to the joint 
solution. Such exercises would teach both early in their career 
to respect each other's province, and would prepare them for effi- 
cient codperation in actual work, showing them how their ideas 
might, without injury, be accommodated to each other's require- 
ments, —a thing which it is not so easy to learn after one's 
habits have hardened in practice. 

The actual professional work of architects and engineers gives 
many occasions, not so freely used as they might be, for personal 
consultation and coóperation. Now and then there are build- 
ings which are important enough aud ditficult enough to lead to 
the employment of both an architect and an engineer. There 
are many problems in which it would be wellif the architect 
would take an engineer into consultation, or the engineer an 
architect. ‘There is, to be sure. a pride, natural enough but 
easily overstrained, in being eutirely sufficient for one's own 
work, which may incline each to look upon resort to the other 
as a confession of weakness, — a feeling, perhaps, that to do so 
is to forfeit semething of his claim to the plenary confidence 
which each expects from his client. In this respect the archi- 
tect will have to make greater concession than his neighbor, 
for the capable architect must have and is expected to have 
constructive skill, while the engineer need lay no claim to 
power of design. But often the architect may reasonably spare 
himself the sole responsibility of a difficult construction, ог шау 
guard against error in his judgment or his computations, by con- 
sulting a specialist in construction; and as often the engineer 
might save his work from needless deformity by taking a lesson 
from his brother professional. In the way of general repute, 
each profession would gain more, we are convinced, by the 
other’s tribute than it would give up, while the public would get 
better work from both. 

In most of the German cities, architects and engineers are 
united in the same professional societies, and all their chief 
professional journals cover beth specialties. In England and 
France there is less fellowship, but there have been and are 
journals devoted alike to both together. Indeed, several rm 

һе 
«“'Praité Ф Architecture" of М. Léonce Reynaud and М. Е. de 
Dartein’s “Etude sur l'Architecture lombarde” are known to 
many of our readers. There is in the United States at least one 
city, Baltimore, where the local professional society unites both en- 
gineers and architects ; much to the advantage of both, its mem- 
bers maintain. There are nevertheless many subjects for com- 
mon consultation peculiar to each profession, over which it would 
be a waste of time for the other to linger. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in the long run it will be found better that their tech- 
nical associations shall be separately organized ; but we һауе no 
doubt that some sort of affiliation, which should lead to their _ 
meeting occasionally to consider together the subjects that in- 
terest both, would always be found helpful to both. Social so- 
cieties might wisely arrango for occasional joint meetings, and 
the annual conventions in which architects and engineers come 
together from all parts of the country might find it for their ad- 
vantage occasionally to meet in one for the discussion of topics 
of common concern. 

There are probably few countries in which there is more to 
be gained by union between these two professions than in ours. 
There is none, perhaps, in which both are growing so fast in ac- 
quirement as well as in organization, and none in which people 
at large need so much to be taught the value of their special 
training. Mutual support may be made to advance both their 
acquirements — therefore their usefulness — and the confidence 


of the public in them. / 
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THE ESCORIAL. Я 
DismaY unexampled has been created throughout Spain by the 
official announcement that this unique palace and temple of Spanish 
pride is to be, in a manner, dismantled, and converted into a gallery 


of art rather than а tomb. A technical objection to the burial of the. 


oung Queen Mercedes may have influenced the royal decision, but 
it is none the less peremptory on that account; and, in fact, the Es- 
corial is a structure of whose traditions, as they stand, any Spanish 
sovereign might well wish to be rid, more es ecially one to whose 
dead wife it refused a grave. It may, possibly, be in consequence 
of this that a royal decree has gone forth, transforming the gloomy 
edifice into a centre of holiday resort and home of pictures and sculp- 
ture, from a solitude, of art indeed, yet one which was little more 
than a melaneholy reminiscence for Spain. The guide-books, — even 
the best of them, — give but an insufficient idea of that lonely, mag- 
nificent, long-walled, and high-roofed edifice, which seems like a part 
of the mountains amid which it stands. The Spanish architects, 
with all their love of tradition, can scarcely keep it intact: rain 
drops through the Saracen roof, and wet disfigures the Arabian 
floors. Yet this was the eighth wonder of the world. Thirty-eight 
years ago the entire edifice was in danger of perishing entirely out 
of sight, when a public subscription saved it; but, even since then, 
revolutions have stripped it of many treasures, and now, exeept for 
the intervention of the government at Madrid, with a reasonable 
purpose, it would be condemned to final ruin. As to the traditions, 
they are, like most traditions, fanlty in the extreme. The structure 
is not a palace, or convent, or a tomb, but all three combined, and 
its name may as well be derived from a group of rocks, a cluster 
of scrub oaks, or a weed, as from the traditional gridiron of the ultra- 
Catholic saint. Moreover, the history is altogether uncertain which 
ascribes the building of the edifice to the second Philip, after the 
victory of St. Quentin. Modern investigations have demonstrated 
топаз е relies of a far earlier date. Тһе broiling work had been 
done, if legends may be believed, long before the architectural grid- 
iron was constructed. But, asits history is coming now into question, 
and may rise into importance before long, as substituting a grand 
picture-gallery of Spain for a sepulchre, some little notice may be 
worth bestowing upon the great shrine of the dead, built over the 
site of a Pagan temple. Its first stone was laid, it is said, April 23, 
А. D. 1563, by Juan Baptista de Toledo, ** whose great pupil," says 
the controversial authority, “ Juan de Herrera, finished the pile 
September 13, 1584,” though for neither of these statements have 
we any absolute warrant whatever. It is not even certain that the 
Escorial was either designed or erected by Spanish architects — or, 
still less, by French architeets, — at all, while the Moorish genius 
was still in the enjoyment of its full glory throughout Southern Eu- 
rope. The Escorial, it is true, has not the Saracenie character; it 
is not a multitude of green-painted copper-vaulted domes; but it is 
a tomb, though it was intended to be a palace. Nobody knows who 
erected it. The King of Spain himself could not tell. A French 
hodman, Louis Foix, once claimed the eredit as his own. Colemenar, 
Moreri, and Voltaire, all asserted the design аз having originated 
with France. To whom, however, the design is due, it was not a 
happy one; and the man, half king, half monk, who inhabited the 
mighty convent during fourteen years, could have felt little more 
glorious beneath its roof than if he had been an Indian fakir. Still, 
the Escorial, associated as it has been, through nearly the last three 
hundred years, with the arts of Spain, is, under all circumstances, а 
centre of European interest, though not, like the Alhambra, eele- 
brated on account of its architectural and artistic wonders. Those 
who see it from the neighboring hills are, at a first glanee, undoubt- 
edly disappointed. They have come, probably, from the ruins of tbe 
Acropolis, or the relies even of Dax, in Southern France, and they 
find little in the huge Spanish structure which satisfies any antiqua- 
rian or artistic sentiment. The building is a vast uprearing of cool, 
gray granite; its roof is blue-slated, with leaden pipes and gutters; 
it might be a manufaetory, a prison, or an asylum for lunatics, for all 
that the outward appearances show. But the whole configuration of 
the place is a denial of its vulgar traditions. There are no eleven 
thousand windows, any more than there are eleven thousand cham- 
bers at the Vatican, or were Virgins at Cologne; what orifices exist 
in the heavy walls “resemble a ship's port-holes, and might be real 
embrasures for cannon," — unplanned for the gigantic structure they 
were intended to illuminate, — ‘ bits of bigotry,” as the writer of the 
Imperial Philip declared, and altogether degrading to an architect. 

There is no such other building in the world, and we doubt 
whether it can ever, even as a picture-gallery, be made humanly 
enjoyable. Viewed from a distance, it looks, as it has been de- 
seribed, like a palace of death. The interior is even more gloomy. 
Seven hundred and forty-four feet from south to north; five hundred 
and eighty from east to west, partially Dorie in style; gridiron, with 
a little addition of fancy, in shape; towered at the four eorners, plat- 
formed in front, and terraced, with fishponds on the upper and under 
slopes; three thousand square feet in area, and, as the guides are 
never tired of reiterating, within the centre, the chapel surmounted 
by a dome; sixty-three fountains, twelve cloisters, eighty staircases, 
sixteen court-yards, and three thousand feet of painted fresco, “ ex- 
ceedingly magnifical of fame and glory through all countries.” Бо 
far, the guides. We are left to better instructors when the grand 
interior is reached. There is nothing to view, except corruption and 
bideousness, in the Hall of Dead Kings, and little better in the Ves- 


tibule of Sovereigns, with its statues of the Kings of Judah, cach 
seventeen feet high, all cnt up, the keepers of the triple strueture 
say, from a single granite block, with hands and heads of marble, 
crowns of gilded bronze, and figures resembling, in all except their 
leanness, those of the Caryatides. In the great court the stranger is 
confronted, and, it may be said, eonfounded, by a vastness and mag- 
nificence nowhere else to be exemplified in the world, not even in 
the palace regions of Agra, Benares, and Delhi. For, a parallelo- 
gram opens upon him three hundred and twenty fect long, by one 
hundred and twenty feet less wide, marbled, eolonnaded, cloistered, 
partly white, partly colored, some of it cloistered, some of it mosai- 
cized, all intensified in the highest sense and meaning of architectural 
beauty. There are, in this open space, no fewer than two hundred 
and seventy-five windows, a barbarie waste of adornment, not giving 
a proportionate degree of light, because the whole design of the edir 
fice is one of shadow. Nevertheless, something like a splendor is 
thrown upon the entire group of palaces, or temples, or monasteries, 
or whatever they may have been intended to represent, by the grand 
Arabic flat roof, the half-hidden choir, the cavern-like arches, and 
the perfcet distinction of the mighty edifice from all other monuments 
approaching it in glory between the West and the East, the North 
and the South, of Europe. The eye is first attracted, not by orna- 
ment, but by the absence of it, — no gold and purple virgins, no 
blue and gilded infants, —all simple and solemn; but so far away 
from the present life of Spain that little wonder is left when its reign- 
ing king determines that the Escorial shall be, not tomb, or convent, 
or oratorio, but а bright and monumental gallery of art. Already it 
is so, in a particular and special sense. The chapel, in itself, is of 
more than Roman magnitude, three hundred and twenty feet long, 
two hundred and fifty feet wide, and three hundred and twenty feet 
up to the top of the eupola, the warning and the stigina over-crown- 
ing all, that бод alone is great!” Unlike the Alhambra, the Es- 
согіа! was never devoted to other than a Christian purpose. For in 
it there was no “last of the Abeneerrages;” it has been, from its 
foundation, a Christian palace, temple, and sepulehre, and is now 
to be the Vatican of Spain. Yet, long ago, and since its existence, 
it has inclosed a world of art, with the red-veined steps of its high 
altar, its jasper columns, gold and bronzed based; its Cangiaqui 
frescoes, and its senseless San Lorenzo on the gridiron. Never was 
so lofty a Christian shrine thus wantonly degraded, with its gigantie 
saints and its martyrs; its brass medallions and pasteboard rood; its 
wooden tabernacle and its gilded efligies of kings. The reigning 
monarch of Spain, according to the decree, intends, however, to re- 
spect the ancient art conserved in tbe ehambers and corridors of the 
Escorial, while dedicating them to a more exact and distinctive pur- 
pose in connection with the arts for which the Spanish genius has so 
long and so superbly been celebrated. "The bronze-gilt figures in the 
oratories will not be removed, or in any way disturbed; the painted 
effigies will still kneel at their grotesque altars, and the profane 
epitaphs of former Spanish monarchs are to remain unashamed 
of tbe dust by which they are rebuked; while, again, “the statues 
which are portraits," will not be displaced; but there is abundance 
of room for the royal pleasure, even though the works of Giacomo 
Trazzo, Lueca Giordano, and the Pelegrino Tihaldi are superseded 
with those, the bronze medallions, the holy rood, and the fifteen gilt 
statues of Pompeio Leone, not to mention the Saviour on the col- 
umn, and bearing the Cross, and the Ascension of the Virgin, by Z.. 
Zuccaro. We have here the nucleus of a magnificent Spanish 
National Gallery, glowing with Spanish art from the days when 
Spanish art was in its zenith, at its climax, and, indeed, in its perfec- 
tion. Already, as we have said, those who have visited the Escorial 
must have recognized on its walls the masterpieces of historical por- 
trait-painting. Assuredly, we have never admired, in the much- 
boasted Bavarian galleries, portraits equal to those of Philip H., the 
mother of Philip ПІ., and Don Carlos, comparatively modern though 
they are. There are fifty inferior altars in the Escorial, each sur- 
mounted by a picture, which is not invariably a portrait, and arche- 
ologically interesting as illustrations of armor and costume. Ве- 
sides these, we have reckoned over the eanopies of Navarette the 
Dumb, who “ spoke with bis pencil,” the Spanish Rubens, the Zue- 
earoi, the Sanchez, and the Tibaldji. It is to be marvelled at, how- 
ever, how the young King of Spain can imagine himself as possess- 
ing a power to contradict all the traditions of his ancestors by trans- 
figuring, as it were, this triple shrine into a sort of eommonplaco 
Вон and sculpture gallery, when its principal traditions are so 

ingly, historical, or sacred. The Relicario itself must be removed 
before the building ean be seeularized ; eleven whole bodies, three 
hundred heads, * Hunter,” says Murray, “never founded a finer ana- 
tomical museum." A thousand other points might be polished in this 
licht, but they are scareely worth keeping in sight. "Tbe interest, for 
the living generation, consists in the future destination of the Esco- 
rial, as decreed, in his bereavement, by the young King of Spain. 
We have to remember that the Spanish monarchs possess absolute 
authority in these matters. Pbilip IT. “kept these precious relics іп 
five hundred and fiftcen shrines of Cellini-like plate, some wrought 
by Juan D’Arfé, but La Houssaye took all the bullion, and left the 
relies on the floor. "These, when he departed, the monks collected 
in baskets, but, in the eonfusion, many of the labels got undocketed, 
so that," ete. But, in all this splendid pillage, there were sacred 
images and vessels of silver and of gold, with other wonderful works 
iu the precious metals; yet with these the world of to-day has little 
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enough to do; it descends, indeed, into the royal tomb, and finds 
notbing there beyond royal tombs, chamber-houses of death, gorgeons 
‚and ghastly with Spanish marble, gilt, and the customary Golgotha 
decorations. Then, a decp vault, with a land-spring, irrepressible, 
heard trickling behind its masonry. Afterwards, as an Italian 
author, copied by an English gazetteer, writes, ** descending again 
by a green and yellow-colored jasper-lined stairease, at the bottom 
of the Panteone,” there is an octagon, so many feet hich and wide, 
with crucifixes, niches, and figures, senlptured by all manner of Ital- 
jan artists, though not claimed as belonging to any especial type of 
modern, medieval, or ancient art. The resolution of the young 
king, however, is rather an unsatisfactory one at the best. The Es- 
corial is one enormous grave. It is a place of royal tombs, although, 
notwithstanding the terrible legends related concerning old kings and 
queens of Castile, the Pantheon, the Saerista, the Cameria, the pal- 
aces, and the many ehurches, are full of Christian bistory and inspi- 
rations, with the rich, dark stalls of the chapels, the low and the 
high stall, the Titian eloisters, and the Corinthian illustration, 
wrought in several varieties of wood, of the victory of San Lepanto, 
with its overshading blues and yellows, colossal books, and Syriae 
emblems of silence, The Escorial is, to some extent, an epitome 
mundi, a history of the modern world, on a small seale, with all its 
ehronicles of guilt and misery; but we have nothing to do with that, 
—only, indeed, with the guide-maker’s information, — ** Walk 
through the royal suite of rooms, which are not very royally fur- 
nished. First visit Don Carlos's, with some pictures, a stray piece by 
Ribera, but a fly and a poodle are most pointed out. There is some 
good Madrid tapestry of hunting subjects; some china, some fine 
marqueterie panelling and steel hinges inlaid with gold.” Amid 
all this wealth of art, we find the Escorial so singularly rich as to 
become a wonder that its treasures were never appreciated before. 
It was the Christian Alhambra. —The Building News, 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HUDSON RIVER STATE HOSPITAL, POUGIIKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FREDERICK С. WITHERS, ARCUITECT, NEW YORK, 


In our issue for March 30, of this year, we gave an illustration of 
a portion of one of the wings of this asylum which had lately been 
completed. We now give a view with plans of the Central or Ad- 
ministrative Building, which is nearly finished, and will be ready for 
oceupaney some time this year. The plan provides for distinet en- 
trances for the different sexes, with waiting and reception rooms for 
the patients and their friends, all of which will be under the immedi- 
ate control of the superintendent, whose offices will be in the centre 
of the building. The Dispensary Building, one story in height, is 
ps in the rear, so as to be aecessible from either of the wings. 
n the second floor will be accommodations for the managers, the 
superintendent, and the married assistant physician; and in the floor 
above for the other officers of the establishment, with rooms for the 
servants in the attics. The walls are of brick with finish of Bigelow 
blue stone and Ohio stone. 


DINING-ROOM IN TIE HOTEL CLUNY, BOSTON, MASS. 
ERING PUTNAM, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 
This room is one of a suite of apartments oecupied by Mr. W. И. 
Н. Newman, the owner of Бе hotel. It is finished in oak with a 
parguetry floor of maple and cherry. The walls are treated with a 
paper of Pompeian red with a rich gold figure, and the ceiling in buff 
with a few lines of color. The general tone of the wall surface, not- 
withstanding its color, is quiet, and the rich carvings of the wood- 
work are well relieved against it. Adjoining this room, as shown, is 
the parlor, finished in cherry very richly earved, ebonized, and gilded. 
All the carvings of these rooms and of the suite were done by the 
eontractors for the building, Messrs. Morton and Chesley, of Boston. 
The plans and facade of this building were reproduced in our issue 
for Angust 3. 


MR. 


MR. J. PICK- 


GRACE MEMORIAL CUURCH, DARLINGTON, MD. MR. T. P. CILAND- 
LER, ЈЕ. ARCHITECT, PUILADELPHIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FAÇADES IN “ТИЕ STREET OF THE NATIONS.” 
: Paris. 

А 80J0URN in Paris is often said to be worth a journey round the 
world, since members of so many nationalities frequent it; especially 
is it so now, when at the Exbibition one may see a knot of Norwegian 
students in white caps and evening dress clothes elbowing aside a 
band of Algerians or Persians in white flowing robes, or a group of 
Brittany peasants, uneonseious of their costumes of three hundred 
years ago, laughing at the pig-tail of a Chinaman. Above all are 
these costumes interesting as one strolls down “Тһе Street of the 
Nations.” This is the right-hand of the two avenues which divide 
the semi-detached Pavilions of the Fine Arts from the other Exhibi- 
tion galleries. It was a happy idea of M. Berger, director of the 
foreign sections, that the different countries should decorate the fronts 
of their sections upon this avenue each with its national style of ar- 
ehiteeture. The idea has in general been well carried out, and adds 
a decided interest to the Champ de Mars, 

First comes England, with a far larger area than any other 
country, France of course excepted. She has divided her frontage 


into five detached façades. The first a small city house, of brick I 
was about to say, but which is in fact built of a patented invention 
which imitates briekwork, by serewing on to a wooden frame sheets 
half an ineh thick of some painted plaster preparation. What lofty 
national aspirations are thus symbolized by sham brickwork, I can- 
not imagine, but as it was erected before Lord Beaconsfield гезиз- 
eitated English prestige, possibly now that nation may find it un- 
worthy of her new dignity. ‘Ihe second building, especially set 
apart and furnished for the Prinee and Princess of Wales, is no less 
unworthy of their national architecture, for it is almost a burlesque in 
brick and stone of an Elizabethan facade, so poorly does it represent 
that fine old style. After this comes a front in terra-cotta, a florid 
advertisement of the Lambeth pottery works. Then follow two neat 
and pretty cottages, showing unpainted timber framing in the old 
English style. ` 

The next building is that of the United States. I am tempted 

to pass it by unnoticed, as I have tried to do for very shame, when 
walking by with foreigners; but one must be more frank with one’s 
eountrymen, who at least know of what we are capable. Frankly 
then, our façade is a disgrace to our eountry and to our art. Dis- 
graceful to the former beeause it is cheap and paltry, and to the 
atter for its tawdry vulgarity. The Freneh crities bave said little 
abont it, as coming from a land from which they expect only ma- 
еһіпегу and raw products. In the best guide to the Exhibition there 
is, however, an ingenious explanation, perfectly sincere, prompted 
evidently by kind feelings towards us and by reminiscences of the 
play of“ Unele Sam.” It says that the United States with charae- 
teristie originality wished probably to show, as a type of national ar- 
chiteeture, with what rapidity a temporary bar-room (guinguette) is 
put up in one of those wonderful cities of the far West! National 
pride ean blind us to much, but all the gaudy shields of the various 
States which Бедеск it cannot hide the fact that this is a perfeet de- 
seription of what we put forward as our contribution in the way of 
architecture. 

From this point the facades improve. Sweden and Norway ap- 
pear hand in hand, with two well-designed chalets of unpainted 
wood, the two joined by a gallery. The Italians have a loggia of 
five bays, the central one raised into the chlef feature. Italy’s best 
art industries are expressed in the building. Columns of a composi- 
tion called marmoridea wonderfully imitate real marble. Delicately 
moulded terra-eotta pilasters, as well as mosaics and sgraffiti, — ara- 
besques in monochrome, — are representativo features of their work. 
The Japanese, with their wonted sober appreciation of artistie con 
trasts, have chosen that only a massive wooden door should give ае- 
cess to their world of delicate devices. Next, a gray stucco wall, 
stamped with fine white squares and pierced by а charaetcristie por- 
tal, announces the fantastie and ingenious Chinaman. Spain clothes 
herself gayly in the style of the Alhambra, with many colors and 
stalactites, Austria, not caring perhaps to offend its many jealous 
nationalities by a preference, has taken refuge in a most поп-еош- 
mittal portico of coupled columns and round arehes, the whole dee- 
orated with black arabesques on a light ground. Even at some dis- 
tance from it the visitor is aware of something unusual before him; 
but it is not until he stands in front of Russia’s facade that he realizes 
what a gallant effort she has made, in spite of the ruinous war upon 
her hands. She certainly has the second best of all the façades. It 
is of wood, and consists of a central building with steep roof connected _ 
by galleries with a large and a small pavilion, the latter reached from 
without by an open stairway such as is common in the churehes in 
Moscow. It produees a curious effect to see high, steep roofs eom- 
bined with dormers and turrets eapped by Oriental bulbous shapes, 
while a heavy basement of logs contrasts with the fantastic Eastern 
designs in the earved window caps. But this mingling is eharaeter- 
istic of the “ Colossus of the North,” whose feet are planted on the 
Asiatie sands. The ornamented parts alone are painted, and in simple 
primary colors. The designs were sent from St. Petersburg and are 
said to have been suggested by the palace of Kolomna, near Moscow, 
where Peter the Great was born. Switzerland is tired of her chalet 
and appears in a more original garb. One enters under a huge por- 
tal surmounted by a gable over an open arched balcony. We are 
now before the finest of the fronts. Not only did little Belgium give 
six hundred thousand franes for this building, but her clever archi- 
teet, Jaulet, has produeed a real work of art in combining a historic 
Flemish with a modern style. А fine central pavilion, with fantastic 
sixteenth century Renaissance gables and dormers, is joined by mod- 
ern galleries on one side with a quaint bell-tower, and on the other 
with a dwelling and school-house. The whole, of brick and stone, is 
most intelligently designed. Without ostentation many marbles and 
* exhibits” are introduced and quietly labelled, making it as useful as 
might be. It was, І believe, erected first in Belgium and then taken 
down to be rebuilt here, and will return to take a permanent place 
somewhere as a national monument. It has, in conjunetion with the 
very fine exhibition of Belgium, added greatly to the prestige of that 
busy little state. 

After these dark northern stones and bricks a blaze of light her- 
alds something southern, and introdnees us to Greece, геј resented Бу” 
a house of the time of Pericles. Two stories with a slightly projeet- 
ing loggia from the second suggest Greece more in the details than 
in the general aspect, which seems just to miss the real Hellenic ehar- 
acter. The effeet of dazzling white relieved with judicious poly- 
chromy in delicate lines, not in the brutal masses of some enthusiasts, 
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is at least one of studied refinement. Denmark’s front would, but for | 


the interposition of the Grecian one, have been mistaken for a con- 
tinuation of the Belgian, as it is also Flemish Renaissance; but imag- 
ine one's surprise when the same style appears markedly, though with 
other influences, in the facade of Central and South Americal A 


southern climate has transformed the steep, high roofs into terraces | 


with balustrades; but here are the same little clongated pyramids 
risiag from all the angles, the same quirks and quirls in broken ped- 
iments. А moment's reflection explains this resemblance. Cen- 
tral America draws its traditions from Spain, who in her turn has 
been in times past much under Flemish influence. This influenee, 
however, almost disappears in the second part of the building, which 
consists of three open arches supporting a second story, from which 
projects a light covered baleony closed in with glass. The whole is 
completed by a rather ugly square tower. Partnerships continue the 
fashi¢n here, for next come Persia, Siam, Tunis, and Morocco. 
Each has a narrow slice of the front, and all are thoroughly Oriental. 
‘The most curions is the bit over whieh the White Elephant of Siam 
floats. It is of dark brown wood ornamented at the angles by what 
looks at first like forged iron work, but turns out to be the wood pol- 
ished and rubbed with something which gives it a metallic lustre; 
add to this а Chinesc-looking roof with turned-up angles, and the ef- 
fect is most original. With the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg and 
the Principality of Monaco are associated two tiny republics of which 
the world seldom hears: the first, San Marino, in the northeastern 
part of Italy, is опе of the smallest and oldest states of Europe, with 
an area of twenty-one square miles and an army of eighty men ; the 
second, Andorra, on the south side of the Pyrenees, received its 
independence for aiding Charlemagne to defeat the Moors in 790. 
With its area of one hundred and ninety-one square miles it may 
lord it over its mieroseopie associate republic; but І fear neither are 
usually cited on the * Glorious Fourth,” as hoary ancestors of our 
own republic. Its administration is directed by twenty-four con- 
suls, elected from the population, 1 believe. 

After this geographical excursion, — did 1 not say a visit here was 
like travelling round the world ? — we stop before the imposing front 
of Portugal. The superb old monastery at Belem near Lisbon has 
furnished a magnificent recessed portal, filled with elaborate and 
fantastic earving, reproduced in plaster from the designs of М. Pascal, 
taken on the spot. Window tracery from the same building, of most 
eurious southern Gothic design, divides the sections in the interior. 
As if to make up for their small frontage, most of these last coun- 
tries have continued their style in the interior, while tbe first ones 
have left the interiors entirely to the exhibitors themselves. "The 
Low Countries have a fine monumental structure in brick and stone, 
with lofty tower; and this brings us baek to France and the rear 
vestibule, whose vast proportions make the avenue and its ordinary- 
sized houses seem like baby-houses as one looks baek. 


THE CONNECTICUT THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — STATUES FOR THE 
STATE MOUSE, — EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT NEW BEDFORD. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
Tne most recent architectural work of marked importance іп Hart- 
ford is the Connecticut Theological Institute, soon to be built from 
designs by Mr. Е. 11. Kimball of this city. The site upon Broad 
Street is an exceptionally good one, the lot having a frontage of two 
hundred and twenty-five feet and a depth of nearly three hundred. 
From the partially perfected plans, it is learned that the Broad Street 
facade will measure about опе hundred and ninety-five feet, inclusive 
of the library which is connected with the main building by a cov- 
ered way fourtcen feet long. The main building is flanked by this 
library and Бу the chapel, running from which, and at right angles, is 
along wing, terminating at its further extremity by a dining hall, be- 
yond which again, in a partially detached building, are the kitehen, 
kitchen offices, etc., with servants’ quarters above. A wing parallel 
with that connecting the chapel and dining hall, will be built on the 
opposite (or south) side of the lot, thus forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, the fourth side will in time be completed by a block joining 
the dining hall, and provision for future dormitory accommodations 
is made by the extension of the sonth line of buildings. The ma- 
terials used in eonstruetion will be brick and light-colored stone. It 
із designed to make the library fire-proof. The chapel, located at the 
junetion of the two principal lines of buildings, will form a prominent 
feature of the general design, and will have bold projections which 
serve to break up the lines of the adjoining blocks. The principal 
approach to the Institute will be from Broad Street, while the chapel 
has an entranee on the north side. The main building will be three 
stories in height, and besides a reception room, president’s room, ete., 
will contain lecture-rooms, which with a corridor on the rear side oe- 
eupy the width of the block. The north and south wings contain, upon 
this floor, respectively, lecture-rooms (with janitor’s quarters near the 
dining hall) and a professor’s study, reading-room, etc. The eapacity 
of the chapel сап be inereased by the use of the adjoining lecture- 
rooins both in the main building and the north wing, these rooms 
-having large folding doors upon the chapel side. A covered way ex- 
tends along the south side of the north wing, from the main building 
to the dining hall, which interiorly will measure about twenty-eight 
by sixty feet. Communicating with the wide corridor іп the maiu 
building, at either end, are the principal staireases built in the square 
towers at the intersection of the main building and the wings. 


. 


Above the leeture rooms, ete., the first floor, on either side of a een- 
tral corridor, will he oceupied by the students, whose quarters consist 
of a study and a separate bedroom, both well lighted and ventilated. 
Each study being also furnished with a fire-place. A few rooms are 
arranged for two men, but the majority offer single accommodation. 
In the wings the corridor is on the north side, thus giving to the apart- 
ments the proper southera exposure. Tho south wing contains an 
intermediate floor occupied by students’ rooms, and the upper portion 
of the dining hall building will also furnish additional quarters. The 
second floor throughout will be oceupied by students’ rooms, A gym- 
nasium will be built in connection with the Institute. Excavations 
are now being made, and the foundations will be put in at an early 
date. When completed the buildings will have eost in the neighbor- 
hood of seventy-five or eighty thousand dollars. 4 

The State of Connecticut may regard with pride the embellishment 
of her Capitol with statuary. As mentioned in a former letter, two 
of the many canopied corbels, provided in the architect’s design for 
the reception of statues, have already been occupied by the figures of 
Connecticut worthies, and recently large blocks of Carrara marble 
have been received at the works of the contractor for the building, 
J. С. Batterson, from which statues to crown the pedestals about 
the capitol dome are to be eut. The statues, twelve iu number, will 
be at the base of the сопе, and standing out in bold relief will produce 
an unquestionably fine architectural effect. They will be cut from 
models which have been made hy Mr. J. Q. A. Ward of New York, 
and by May 1, 1879, they will be set in place according to the terms 
of the contract. The price of the statues will be $1,200 apiece. The 
commissioners have also ordered one of the medallions upou Ше east- 
ern facade of the building over the entranec, to be ent. This medal- 
lion, one of many on the front, will be enriched by a sculptured head 
of Dr. Погасе Bushnell, a prominent theologian and a man to whom 
Hartford is in a great degree indebted for the ample park elose by 
which the capitol has. heen built. The head of Noah Webster will 
form the subject of the second medallion. The crowning figure of 
the dome will be of bronze. It is a lofty statue symbolizing the 
** Genius of Conneetient," and is by Rogers, the American sculptor 
at Rome. The figure, which was cast in Munich, weighs six thousand 
pounds, aud is now on its way to this country. : 

Mr. Е. L. Olmsted of New York has furnished surveys and plans 
for laying out the grounds about the building, and already work has 
begun. "The two remaining buildings formerly occupied by Trinity 
College will be removed this season, and under skilful treatment a 
handsome park will be laid out. А prominent feature of this plan 
is the preservation, as far as practicable, of the fine old trees which 
adorned the college campus. 

Mr. УУ. C. Brocklesby of this city bas in hand an Episcopal church 
now building at New Bedford, Mass. The church will be built of 
brick laid in red mortar, and will have finish of Longmeadow stone, 
the walls up to the water table being laid in courses of loeal stone. 
It is to be thirty-eight feet wide by about seventy long, exclusive of 
the chancel, which is recessed to a depth of sixteen feet; the chancel is 
flanked by the vestry room and the organ chamber, the former being 
carried ont beyond the face line of the church and treated with a gable. 

The length of the chureh is divided into five bays, buttressed to 
the height of the main walls. Upon the side nearest to the street a 
tower occupies the width of the last bay, and is carried пр to'a 
height of forty-five feet. At the ground floor level the tower serves 
as а vestibule, the entrance being through a pointed archway whose 
jambs are laid up in beaded brick. The walls above are pierced 
by large windows with louver openings, aud above is a gable. The 
walls are carried out on eorbels to receive the kneelers of the сорте, 
a richly carved finial in stone surmouuting the gable, and the angle 
face of the gable will be enriched by diaper work in brick. The 
main walls in the side bays of the church are pierced by a segmental- 
arched opcning having triple windows with trefoil heads, the arches 
being turned with beaded brick, and the label-mould formed of bev- 
elled brick projecting from the face of the wall. The front of the 
ehurch is characterized by a gable pierced by а rose-window. А 
large segmental arch inclosing a series of mullion windows is a 
prominent feature of this facade. The central windows beneath the 
arch have transom-lights, the corresponding spaces of the side win- 
dows being filled with brick laid in patteros. A wrought iron cross 
surmouuts the gable. 

Internally the ehurch will be finished in unpainted pine. Тһе roof 
will be marked by the lines of the trusses which correspond with the 
exterior buttresses. Above the tie-beam a semicircle is formed, the 
sheathing lollowing this ontline and that of the eurved braces below. 
Oak posts beneath each truss, and at a short distance from the wall, 
support an upright stud morticed into the truss, and a horizontal 
plate extends from post to post, the posts being tied to the wall by a 
projecting timber carried over the plate, and furnishing support for 
the foot of the curved brace. 

A pointed arch with projeeting brick-work snpported on stone cor- 
bels, divides the chancel from the church. The chancel is apsidal in 
form. Light will be admitted at the roof. The windows of the church 
will be of rich cathedral glass, the large one in the front to be put in 
аз a memorial and illustrative of Biblical subjects. Provision has 
been made in the plan for more ample Sunday-school accommoda- 
tions in the future. і 

The erection of а portion of the large steam chimney which flanks 
the gateway at the new Trinity College buildings is now under соп- 
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tract, and will soon be completed. This chimney is an important 
feature of the design for the gateway, and is treated with most ex- 
cellent effect. It is circular in form, being some twelve feet in di- 
ameter at the base and tapering as it ascends. It is constructed ex- 
teriorly of rock-face ashlar and light stone, in tonformity with the 
adjoining blocks. Within this shell the requisite flues are laid up 
with brick. An ornate cap of light stone is to crown the chimneys. 
Снетуоор. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF CINCINNATI'S THREE 
3 LARGE NEW BUILDINGS. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

We see by a late number of the American Architect that all the 
“public (United States) buildings are under full progress.” This is 
certainly news to the citizens of Cincinnati, who have listened for 
months past for some sound of hammer or trowel from behind the 
high board fence surrounding the Custom-House, as indicative that 
this work is under full progress. То be sure, the first story, with its 
forest of girdled columns, is completed, and the second story seems 
ready and anxious to receive the weight it must inevitably bear. 
The seven immense derricks, high up in the air, throw out their large 
arms, ready to grapple with any stone coming within reach; but that 
is all. A few brick masons are all that are employed; and in order 
that these masons may do their work properly it takes an equal num- 
ber of bosses and superintendents to look after them, whose high pay 
runs on all the same, work or no work. 

The Shillito Building has been under roof for some time; the plas- 
tering is finished, and carpenters are now busy completing the im- 
mense interior, The exterior of tbis building, with its five hundred 
and sixty-seven feet of street front, and its twenty-three bays, is very 
monotonous. Hach bay is just like its next neighbor, and the whole 
may be likened to a strect parade of well-drilled soldiers, so uniform, 
straight, and severe are the windows and piers. The whole army, 
so to speak, is capped at a height of one hundred and thirteen feet 
above the pavement by an insufficient galvanized-iron cornice. The 
settlement of this building, which was noticed in a former number of 
this journal, seems to have stopped, the spalled bricks have been 
taken out and replaced by new and good ones, and the cracked stone 
has been duly patehed up. What would we do without putty in 
some shape or other? 

: The Music Mall is finished, accepted, dedicated, and is now in use. 
At.a cost of abont $300,000, Cincinnati las one of the largest halls 
and the largest organ in the country. Architects are familiar with 
the exterior of this building, as a perspective view was published in 
No. 122 of the American Architect. We feel ealled upon to state 
however, in this connection and in the canse of truth and honesty, 
for which we labor, that that perspective was somewhat overdrawn, 
There are по such reveals around tbe large central window as that 
drawing would have us believe; on the contrary, the central gable, 
with its large series of windows combined as one, has a rather flat 
appearance, and the two towers flanking it have from their lowness 
a tendency to make the whole building squat; and from any good 
oint from which the building may be viewed they hide more than 
half the main gable. 

The inside of the main hall is finished entirely in poplar, or as 
they term it out here “ tulip wood,” varnished, and it has a very 
barren and unfinished appearance, a great deal of inch thick stuff 
being used to help out the uncheerful effect. The ceiling is some- 
what too heavy, and the groining might have been better. The 
acoustic properties of the hall, however, are good. 

As for the exposition buildings, they are not built 


and probably 
never will be, so it is hard to tell how they would look, C 


THE STATE HOUSE AT ALBANY. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Тик new capitol, while promising much beauty of interior, is for- 
ever marked architecturally on its exterior with non-affiliation with 
original design. Highly decorated but disproportioned dormers іш-” 
pose their heavy stone flanks on massive bow girders, despoiling the 
symmetry of attic rooms, and the acroterial finials and tyınpanunms 
are composed of senlptured “blazes,” of funereal significance; and 
coats of arms and crests of some of the commissioners, with such 
mottoes аз “ JOVI-PRESTAT-FIDELE-QUAM-HOMINI,” and “ 81-ЈЕ- 
puis.” Certainly strangely odd, and of questionable taste in free 
America, and on a public building. 


THE INDIANA STATE HOUSE BIDS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


, Tue proposals for the work of building the new State House were 
opened on the 15th inst., according to advertisement. The lowest 
and highest proposals for the whole work were $1,611,675.65, and 
$2,114,714.13, respectively, and about as great a dilference appears 
in the sub-bids, which goes to show that some one has made a mis- 
take in taking out his bill of quantities, as their judgments as to 
the value of the work are so much at variance, The commission 
has taken the proposals under advisement; no contract has heen 
awarded except that for the steam-heating, to Walworth & Co., of 


. pass of one neighbor in building оп a few inches 


‘land, necessary 


Boston, for $45,803.35. It is thought the work will be awarded in 
detail. The commission and architect seem much elated over the 
result, as the bids are much below their estimate. As far as business’ 
ability is concerned, the commission is to be commended, but it is 
trammelling the architect by dictation, which is unwise and unpleas- 
ant for him. It has even gone so far as to dictate what should be 
the style of decoration and the different design of the work. It be- 
gan by fixing the per cent of his commission and, it seems, has car- 
ried its aspirations to controlling the design, so the commissioners 
are the architects in chief, with Mr. May as ehief draughtsman. It 
is hoped he will assert his right and authority, and let them know 
who should control. 


Й 


AN IRISH MONUMENT. 


ОХЕ of the most interesting of the ancient monuments of Treland, 
the Grinian of Alleach, in the county Donegal, which stands on Ше 
top of a hill cight hundred feet high, on the property of Lord Tem- 

letown, has just been rescued from destruction by the efforts of Dr. 
N. Bernard, of Derry. It is a circular fort, which was originally 
built in pagan times, and formed part, at a later period, of a regal 
residence rivalling the famous palace of * Tara of the Kings" It 
commands an extensive prospect, extending on one side over Lough 
Foyle and over Lough Swilley on the other. In the year 1101 Миг- 
tough O'Brien demolished И and ordered his men to take away one 
stone of the building in every empty sack which they had, and with 
them to head a parapet built at the top of his palace, which occupied 
the site of the present Cathedral of Limerick Some other stones 
were taken away in recent times to build the parapet of a bridge in 
the vicinity of the ruin ; but Dr. Bernard believes that no other 
stones were taken for building purposes. In the reconstruction of 
the fort only the fallen stones were used, except seven or eight hun- 
dred which were picked up abont the hill, and a coping of masonry. 
lt is perfeetly circular and stands about twenty feet high, of conical 
shape, with massive walls built without mortar by wedging the larger 
stones together with small ones. Inside it is about seventy feet wide, 
having three platforms rising above each other, approached by steps, 
and is crowned Бу a parapet. There is but one entrance, which 
looks eastward, and there are doorways inside, which seem to lead 
to subterranean passages, but they have not been explored. The 
idea of preserving the ruin, which was in a very neglected state, and 
likely soon to lose all trace of its original character, oceurred to Dr. 
Bernard about four years ago, and it is a remarkable fact that the 
people, when appealed to for help to restore it, and informed of the 
antiquarian interest attached to it, cheerfully responded and gave 
their time and labor to promote the work without recciving any pay- 
ment. Dr. Bernard pays а high tribute to their zeal and patience, ob- 
serving that if they had been hired workmen they would hardly have 
shown as much obedience to their employers. He conld not, in fact, 
have obtained such services for hire, for labor was not to be had. In 
the course of the exeavations which were carried on a number of rel- 
ics were turned up, which raise the antiquity of the place beyond 
question. It is recorded that the Grinian existed seventeen hundred 
years before the Christian era, and it is marked on Ptolemy’s map in 
the second century, which was a copy of a much older map found in 
Alexandria. Among the relics were bones and teeth, defaced coins, 
the button and the socket of a plough, round stones with holes in the 
centre, war clubs, sling stones, a stone found in ashes marked into 
squares, another of dark color shaped like a heart, another with 
{luted columns, and a polished сопе with flat base. Working under 
a heap of rubbish, the laborers came upon one of the platforms, 
thirty feet long, six feet wide, and five feet from the ground, and in 
the wall, which had almost erumbled away, four steps were found, 
which it was inferred led to another platform. ‘There is a fort in the 
county Kerry, called Staigue Fort, which differs only in the plat- 
forms being a little longer. The completion of the work of restora- 
tion was celebrated by an entertainment given at the spot Бу Dr. 
Bernard. — The London Times. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Favorite Море or RETALIATION. — We once told the story of the 
quarrels between two property holders in Cincinnati, caused by the tres- 
of the land of the other, 
which lead to aggressions on the one hand and on the other until it resulted 
in one of them building а semicircular tower on his own land from whose 
windows he could spy ont what transpired in the house of his neighbor. A 
course similar to this is about to be taken by в well-to-do San Francisco 
undertaker whose small property had been surrounded on three sides by a 
fence, said to be the highest in this Country, which а millionaire had caused 
to be built, when he found that the undertaker was unwilling to sell his 
to the integrity of the large garden which the millionaire 
was laying out. The undertaker endured the fence for a year or two, and 
made it useful and ornamental by training vines and trees upon it. At 
length tiring of passive resistance he has removed his old house to another 
part of the city, and is about to build in its place a tower, the lower five 
stories of which are to be plain and substantial, while in the upper stories 
it is said to be his intention to indulge in a mixture of Renaissance, Gothic, 
Babylonian, and Chinese architecture, — which we interpret to mean noth- 
ing other than oar own vernacular architecture, The peculiar virtues of 
this fantastic mixture of styles as a means of torment are not very evident, 
and the propriety of this form of annoyance can only be explained by tho 


possibility that the fence-building millionaire is an arehitectural purist. 
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SCAFFOLD ACCIDENT.— We have noticed during the present month at 
least a dozen accidents, caused by the giving way of seaffelding, which 
often brought death to one or more persons. The latest accident of this 
nature took place at Newpert, Ky., on August 14, where four men were 
seriously injured by the giving way of a temporary scaffold, which they 
were using while putting on a new roof at the Gaylord Iron Foundry. 
These accidents may be expected te oecur until builders learn that the 

roper designing of a scaffold is a matter for serions study, and should be 
intrusted only to those whe have made a study of framing and bracing. 


Тик Осепес ImMPROVEMENTS.— Queen Vieteria has lately transmitted to 
the Governer General ef Canada ten thousand pounds te be used in build- 
ing one of the gateways in the city walls, which, in honor of the Queen’a 
father, the Duke of Kent, is to be known as Kent Gate. The building of 
this gateway is one of the features ef the scheme for improving Quebec 
which has been carried on under Lord Dufferin. It із said that the Gov- 
ernor General thinks that the Marquis ef Lerne will build the Chateau 
St. Leuis, views of which were published in the American Architect for 


April 14, 1877. 


Tur MANCHESTER JOINERS’ STRIKE. — The committee of the Man- 
chester joiners, whe cendueted the affairs of the trade during the recent 
strike, which lasted fifty-three wecks, has made its final report. From this 
it appears that the strikers gained nething, and that in addition to the 
$225,000 of their own funds which they expended during the contest, they 
also spent $40,000 contributed by other trade asseciations. 


Tue POMPEIAN SENTINEL. — The Architect speaks in high praise of 
the model of Miss Ilesmer’s colossal statue ef the Sentinel of Pompeii now 
on exhibition in Londen, and partieularly notices the theroughly mascu- 
line eharaeter whieh has been given to it by Ше seulptress, the favorite 
pupil of the late sculpter Gibson. Miss Hosmer has ehosen as her subject 
one of those legionaries who, commen repute has it, refused to desert their 
posts, although they ceuld see the lava flood descending on them. Whether 
the story is true or not there is in the Museum of Naples a suit of armor stil] 
inclosing the skeleton of its former wearer, and theugh it is in the style ef a 
later day, it is pointed out as the contirmation of the legend, which is referred 
to hy General Ambert, as follows: * Within the armor ef the Musée Bour- 
bon still remains the skeleten of a soldier, whe was on guard befere the bar- 
racks in the seventy-ninth year of the Christian era. For eighteen cen- 
turies has this man been inclosed in this envelope of iron. At the slightest 
blew the bones of the skeleton are shaken and strike against their тега ће 
covering; hence the dry sound that brought us to a stand. The quarters 
of the soldiers alone were net deserted ; the sentinel remained immovable 
resting on his spear. We teok an interest in visiting this post ef the aol- 
diers of days long gone by, who gave so grand nn example to the seldiers 
of our own days. The sentinel was on guard where he was stationed, and 
there he remained from November 23, a. D. 79, to April 20, 1794.” 


CuimueY-Cowrs. — lt is said that the test of chimney-cowls lately 
made at Leamington, England, under the auspices ef the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, was not fairly eonducted, inasmuch as the building used 
for testing was an isolated one, so that winds and eurrents of air eame in 
a way wholly unlike the baffling and eddying currents that sweop down 
from surrounding houses upon the chimneys of a city, eausing back 
draughts and other defects which it is the design ef all eowls to remedy. 


Sea-Warter Barus тх Гохром.— A projeet fer supplying Londen 
with sea-water is talked of, and theugh no actual company has been formed, 
an estimate of the eost of the undertaking has been prepared. As this 
rough estimate shows the probable cost to be between seven and eight 
millions, und as the consumers must necessarily be few in numbers, the un- 
dertaking probably will never be anything more than a project. 


Tunes WINDOW-TAX AND Restoration. — The anti-restorationists can 
hardly find fault with what is now doing at a place known, oddly enough, 
as the “ Restoration House,” at Rochester. The building, which derives 
its title from the fact that Charles Il. slept there on his way from Dover to 
London, is a genuine Elizabethan house built of red brick, and having in 
plan the form of the letter E, a form which was common to buildings of 
that date. The present owner is opening out fifty-two windows on the front, 
which in the times of levying the window-tax had been stopped up with 
plaster to avoid the payment of it. 


Те Prix Вокогк. — L’Académie des Beaux-Arts has just awarded the 
prix Bordin for the year 1878. The prize is awarded to the writer of an 
essay on some topic suggested by the Academy. This year the programme 
was, “ Discover the Theoretical and Practical Differences which exist be- 
tween Engineers and Architects. Taking into account the advantages 
and the inconveniences of the division between the two professions, 
deduce from this study whether in the interest of art an absolutely de- 
termined division should be made, or whether there shonld be a complete 
fusion of the two professions.” Seven essays were suhinitted, and the one 
bearing the motto, “ Brought пр in the seraglio І know its ins and onts,” 
was chosen with unanimity. M. Davioud, one of the architects of the Pal- 
ace of the Trocadéro, proved to be its author. 


A SimpreE Fire Detecton.— The Sacramento Record. Union says: 
“ A device for indicating fire in any one of a series or soite of rooms Ме 
been made by drawing а long iron wire through all the rooms near the ceil- 
ing. One end is fixed to the wall, and the other is secured to a common 
house bell hung on a spring. In each room the wire is broken and the 
gup is closed by a small strip of gutta-percha. Under each piece of gutta- 
percha is a short slack piece of ehain, во that when it melts the ends of the 
wire will still be held secure. In саве of a Яге іп any room the gutta-percha 
melts (at one hundred degrees Fahrenheit), and the wire is drawn apart by 
a weight at the end where the bell is placed. This frees the spring, and 
the bell rings. The bit of chain prevents the weight from falling, and, as 
each room is pie with a different length of chain, the distance the 
weight has fallen records the room where the wire parted.” 


THE EFFECT оғ DYNAMITE.— According to the Revue Industrielle 
Herr Fuchs, superiotendent of the werks of, Alfred Nobel & Co., at 
Kruemmel, has recently made a number of experiments with dynamite, 
the results of which deserve to be more extensively known. The object 
of the series was to shew that dynamite is net exploded by such shocks as 
it may suffer during transportation. The tests were made as fellows: 
(1.) A keg holding about five pounds of пута when dropped терен, 
edly from а height of twenty feet upon the pavement, did not explode, 
even when it was thrown dewn vielently by several ef these present. 
(2.) A weight of twenty pounds falling from a height of twenty fect 
en a cartridge of dynamite lying on the pavement completely flattened 
the latter, but did not explode it. This same flattened cartridge, fired 
with the aid of a cap, tore a board into shreds. (3.) A keg holding fif- 
teen pounds of dynamite was fired with п cigar. Из contents burned 
quietly without explosion or damage to the keg. (4.) А elesed keg con- 
taining twenty-five peunds of dynamite was thrown inte a fire, where it. 
burned quietly. (5.) A tin box with lid attached, holding four pounds of 
dynamite, was similarly thrown into a fire and burned without explosion, 
while а similar box was lit by means of a fuse without a cap and was 
feund to burn quietly. 


Ах Ерестпіс Lamp. — The New York Times says that M. Reyner's 
new electric lamp seems to be as easily managed as an ordinary eil lamp. 
A rod of carben, from twenty to thirty centimeters long and from one to 
two millimeters thick, is held at one end by a metal] red which tends to de- 
scend by its own weight, and at the other by a carbon wheel in п vertical 
position. The earbon is pressed strongly against the wheel, which is made 
to revolve slowly. А єптгеці of electricity froma battery of from four to six 
Bunsen elements raises the carbon to a white heat at the point of contact 
of the rod with the wheel. A splendid light is produeed. If a high de- 
gree of luminosity is required, the heated portion of the earben may be 
inereased at pleasure. Break the eurrent, and the lamp is extinguished. 
Restore the connection by turning n knob, and the light flashes ferth. The 
battery may be stowed away anywhere, and any ooe can use this illumi- 
nating contrivanee in а house or work-shop witheut being annoyed with tho 
diffienlty and expense of maiutaioing any magneto-electric machine or 
steam-engine. 


Tue OLYMPIAN Excavations. — During the past three winters Germsn 
explorers have breught to light at Olympia : 429 iascriptions, 904 marhle 
objects, and the same number of terra-cetta objects, 1270 coins, and 3734 


brenzes. Phetographs of the impertant ruins have been made, and many 
casts taken. The third volume of the official report will be published 
shortly. 


ARCHITECTURAL М188:0хАВҮ Worx.— The chances for architectural 
missionary werk which, as we lately said, are continually offering in Africa 
and Asia, are very markedly exemplified in what is at present going on at 
the site of Babylon. Неге, аз a correspondent of the Тоңа of India says, 
antiquarian remains are destroyed continually by the Агар workmen, with 
the cognizance if not with the expressed consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, whe are sufficiently aware of the value of the remains discovered to 
interdiet strietly all researches by Eurepeans at Nineveh. The correspond- 
ent says that the modern town of Hiltah is built, theugh poorly, of bricks 
ef Babylonian make; fer instanee, he says: “The eourt-yard ef the heuse 
in which І stopped was paved with large square brieks, every one of which 
bore the honcred name of Nebuchadnezzar.” Native brick merchants save 
themselves the treuble of making bricks, by repairing to the site of the an- 
cient eity where they can obtain bricks nlready mnde — and nearly every опе 
of them stamped with the name of some Babylonian king —by digging 
trenches more ог less large and deep, until some of the ancient walls are 
reached. No record is kept of the remaina discovered, nor are any plans 
and drawings made, and it is only too probable that when the time comes, 
as it surely will come, when it is possible to undertake the disinterring of 
this perished city, there will be lamentably many needless gaps in the ar- 
chological record then developed. Ft is just possible that as England has 
lately assumed the protectorate of Turkey the grateful Mussulmans may 
he willing to concede to English hands the interesting task of determining 
so far as may ђе the fate of Babylon. We hear, too, that Dr. Schliemann 
will resume his researches in the Troad if he can obtain the necessary fir- 
man, and a Turkish guard strong enough Юг his protection. 


— 


Мело. — According to the Berliner Tagblatt, the firm of Е. Zacher & 
Co., in Berlin, have discovered the method of mannfacturing the Russian 
tula or Niello silver, the real composition of which has been guarded hith- 
erto ая a secret, and have made it in large quantities. И consists of nine’ 
parts silver, one part copper, one part lead, and one part bismuth, which 
are melted together and saturated with sulphur. This mixture prodnces a 
gorgeous blue which has often been erroneously spoken of as steel blue. , 


Novel Тиситмихо-Ворз. — It is said that the peasants in the village 
of Tarbes, in the Hautes-Pyrenees, discovered that a bundle of straw fas- 
tened to a stick and placed upright on the roofs of their cottages formed an 
effectual protection from lightning during the thunder-storms common to 
the district. It is further said that the knowledge of the custom sprend- 
ing, there are now some eightcen or more communes in which all the cot- 
tages are protected in this way. 

ви ARCHITECTURE. — Miss Margaret Stokes is republishing her es- 
say on “ Early Christian Architecture in Treland,” which was originally 
prefixed to Lord Dunraven's “Notes on Irish Architecture.” 


А Томо Ентвасте. — The following announcement has been ciren- 
lated lately at Pompeii: ‘ After a lapse of more than 1800 years the theatre 
of this city will be opened with ‘Ln Figlia del Reggimento.’ I solicit a соп- 
tinuance of the favor bestowed on my predecessor, Marcus Quintus Mar- 
tius, and beg to assure the public that I shall make every effort to equal 
the rare qualities displayed during his management.” E 
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BOSTON, AUGUST 31, 1878. rather colorless and conventional in character. 1616 to he hoped 
that on the next similar eccasion American architects will not 
AA again be conspicuous by their absence. 
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Тик most important event of the day, so far as the general 
interests of architecture are. concerned, is doubtless the assem- 
bling of the International Congress of Architects at Paris. The 
business of the Cengress seems to have been managed in a man- 
ner very different from the more democratic and parliamentary 
methods to which we are accustomed. There was по form of 
electing officers, no delay in effecting an organization, no appoint- 
ing of committees, no visible machinery, excepting that exhib- 
ited in the indefatigable energy of М. Charles Lucas, the secre- 
tary of the Société Centrale, who was the impelling force, and in 
the dignity of М. Lefuel, president of the Société Centrale, who 
was tlie decorative head and front of the proceedings. The pro- 
gramme of the Congress embraced two daily sessions, one in the 
morning at the Tuileries, deveted to the reading of papers, 
and one in the afternoon at the Palace of the Trocadéro, devoted 
to discussions. The proceedings occupied six days. On the first 
day (July 29th), after a brief introductory address by the pres- 
ident, the Congress was opened by the delivery of an essay by 
М. Hermant, vice-president of the Société Centrale, on “ Natural 
esthetics,” in which he endeavored to prove that, as ‘the com- 
prehension of the beautiful is а faculty common in a greater ог 
less degree to all mankind, the ideal civilization requires a sys- 
tem of common education which shall be devoted more directly 
than hitherto to the development and cultivation of this faculty. 
The second day was given up mainly to speeches and discus- 
sions by members of various nationalities on the position of the 
architect as a professional man ; the third to the consideration of 
the subjects of “ Architects’ Charges ” and “ Workmen and their 
Organization ;” the fourth to a visit to Rheims; and the fifth to 
discussions on Public Competitions. The sixth and last day was 
occupied by the distribution of medals of honor awarded by the 
Société Centrale, these being in four classes: the first given to 
architects for the best series of works for five years, the second 
to students for the best series of designs, the third to contractors 
and skilled workmen for conspicuous qualities in their depart- 
ments, and the fourth to manufacturers of special decorative 
materials for architectural purposes. ‘The Congress terminated in 
the evening with a grand banquet and concert. The attendance 
was very large, and architects were present from every civilized 
nation of the world excepting the United States. ‘The peculiar 
interest ef the occasion was of course in the participation by ar- 
chitects of many nations in discussions of important professional 
topics, rather than in the resolutions which were passed by the 
Congress, which, from the nature of the case, were on the whole 


turned mainly on the question as to the practicability of creating 
and maintaining a higher professional standard by the establish- 
ment of some system of diplomas. ‘The testimony of the French 
architects upon this point was apparently without exception faver- 
able to the compulsory exclusion of all who should fail te earn 
and hold such a diploma; at the same time architects from Deu- 
mark and Russia maintained that the establishment of a system 
of exclusion by diplomas, as practised in those countries, had 
not been productive of any especial advantage to the profession. 
On the part of England, Mr. R. P. Spiers explained that Ше 
present development of architecture in that country had been 
practically accomplished without the assistance ef schools or di- 
plomas, tuition being obtained by a system of apprenticeship in 
offices, imperfectly supplemented hy evening classes, lectures, 
aud schools, established mainly by the Reyal Academy and by 
the Architectural Association, but a very small proportion — not 
more than twenty or thirty per cent. — of the students availing 
themselves of such means of completing their education. In 
the absence of academic discipline fortified by examinations and 
certificates of proficiency, as on the Continent, English art had 
been particularly sensitive to influence from literature; and the 
werks of Scott and Thackeray, Pugin and Ruskin, Stuart and 
Revett, had largely assisted iu creating a succession of historical 
revivals, But this freedom from conventional restraint had 
developed such marked architectural individualities as Barry, 
Scott, Cockerell, Street, Burges, and others too numerous to 
mention, each being the leader of a school contrasting with the 
rest in many essential particulars. Mr. Spiers then endeav- 
ored to explain the cause of the contemporary “ Queen Anne” 
revival, and neatly expressed his conviction that a purer style 
would seon prevail, and that the works of Duc, Duban, La- 
brouste, and Vaudoyer would be accepted as models by the 
English architects. ‘The resolutions following upon this discus- 
sion called upon the French societies to unite as far as possible 
with foreign societies in studying and deciding the question re- 
lating to the giving of diplomas to architects. 


THE most interesting point developed in the discussion of the 
third day, on architects’ charges, was the fact that the five per 
cent commission in France includes not only the items usually 
accepted in English and American practice, hut also the compu- 
tation of quantities; and it further appeared that the French 
architect, unlike the English, but like the American, is accus- 
tomed by preference to employ different contracters for the 
ditferent departments of the building. The French percentage, 
according to the scale of charges fixed by the Council of Public 
Buildings, is divided as follows: “ Drawings сЁ every kind, 11 
рег ceut; superintendence of work, 14 рег cent; quantities and 
specifications, two per cent; making a total of five per cent” 
The German scale of charges, as set before the mecting, varies, 
according to the nature of the building to he executed, from three 
per cent to seven per cent. This scale has been adopted by the 
Belgian Architectural Society and by that of Marseilles. This 
arrangement, however, was condemned as dangerous, and as 
leading eventually to legal complications, a result which the 
establishment of a scale of charges is intended to avoid. After 
an animated discussion, carried by adjournments through three 
sittings, the Congress, not unanimously however, arrived at the 
following extraordinary resolution : “ This Congress, recognizing 
the principle of the liberty of artistic work and its free remunera- 
tion, of which the foundation should be based on the economical 
principle of supply and demand, considers that each architect 
has the right to adjust the value of his services according to his 
own estimate of what would be a just recompense for his talent, 
taking into account the special difficulties which may arise in 
each case.” This resolution is допћ езз based upon abstract jus- 
tice, but, owiug to the imperfection of human nature, it would 
obviously remove from the practice of the profession its only 
protection against the worst evils of a competition of prices. It 
is true that this protection, as at present devised, is clumsy and 
apt to werk gross injustice in especial cases, but it is the best we 
have, and, under the circumstances, should have been amended 
in its details rather than entirely abolished. This view of the 
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case, it seems, was practically recognized in a supplementary 
resolution, suggesting that in the absence of any preliminary 
arrangement the Freuch scale of charges as above quoted 
“might be taken as a minimum, steps being taken meanwhile to 
ameliorate this document and augment the scale in consequence 
of diminution in the value cf money.” 


On the fifth day of the International Congress the regular 
business related to public competitious, and the debate was on 
the following resolutions: “ First. That the Minister of Public 
Works be requested to recoguize the system of public competi- 
tions throughout France, and to place them on а basis which 
would give satisfaction to the interests of artists, the common 
welfare, and the requirements of state administration. Second, 
‘That the basis should consist of a series of rules defining the estab- 
lishment of a programme and the nomination of a jury consisting 
of architects, instead of leaving the selection and judgment to 
the prefects and mayors.” The English delegate considered the 
last provision inexpedient, and laid before the meeting the pro- 
gramme of the Royal Institute of British Architects, iu which 
the utmost demanded is the appointment of an architectural 
assessor to draw up the programme in each case and advise as to 
the choice. The Russian delegate advocated the resolutions, and 
contended that the competitors should be allowed to appear be- 
fore the architectural jury to “explain their own designs aud 
criticise the others.” The delegates from Madrid and Copenhagen 
complained of the irregularities in public competitions in their 
own countries and of the usual incompetence of the judges. The 
resolution was passed, and a committee, one third of which is to 
consist of four foreign delegates, — Russian, Spanish, Danish, 
and English, — was appoiuted to consider the subject. 'The 
American delegate, if present and well posted in the pictnresque 
incidents of competitions in our own country, might have sup- 
plemented the evidence of his brethren from Madrid and Copen- 
hagen, and added a chapter of experience undreamt of even in 
their philosophies. 


Nor many years back the fever-plague that is now desolating 
parts of the South would have been aecepted as an inevitable 
occurrence ; but now, when the laws of hygiene are better under- 
stood, it is easy to see that yellow fever, being probably a filth 
disease, is a preventable oue. That it is a filth disease is shown 
by the circumstance which, we believe, gave rise to the yellow 
fever at New Berne during our late civil war. Certain officers 
there encamped, desiring to have a flower-garden in front of 
their quarters, had the soil turned up and seeds planted. Un- 
fortunately the soil had been polluted by the slops from a regi- 
mental camp kitchen which formerly had been established there, 
and no sooner was the soil disturbed than yellow fever declared 
itself. This being the case, there are cities and towns in the 
South which are rapidly preparing themselves to be hospitable 
entertainers of the dread disease. The citizens of Baltimore 
for instance, in many cases stil drink water from unclosed 
wells, no one of which, say the sanitary authorities, is frece from 
sewage contamination. How could they be otherwise in a 
city where, until within a few years, there was but a half mile 
of sewer; and this only for rain-water; where all sewage was 
stored in cesspools, a large proportion of them made only of 
wood, so large, too, as rarely to cry for emptying; and where 
all the kitchen slops and bath waste are discharged over the 
sidewalks into open gutters, through which they sluggishly flow 
until they discharge themselves into the Basin, a pool almost 
in the heart of the city, where the tidal variation is but slight, 
and whence arises, as we remember it, a most noisome stench, 
even in the wiuter time? Up to this time Baltimore owes 
its exemption not to sanitary precaution, but to the tremen- 
dous thunder-storms, which occur so frequently during hot 
weather as to keep streets and gutters fairly clean. Com- 
plaints are heard, even now, from Philadelphia, where the odor 
arising through the openings into the sewers at the curbstone 
level is making itselfa dreaded nuisance. Charleston, on the 
other hand, of all Southern cities, is said to be least afflicted 
during yellow fever epidemics, thanks to a system of sewerage 
said to be exceptionally good. 


Tue story of the sorely stricken little town of Grenada in 
Mississippi is just what one would expect, and the deaths, plun- 
dering, and negro license and violence are but the just results 
of culpable neglect of the common laws of hygiene. It is sought 
to account for the first case of the fever in this town of twenty- 


two hundred inhabitants by the fact that the lady who was the 
first victim had just received and worn a new dress made in 
New Orleans, where the disease was already developed. Аз 
the manner in which the disease is propagated is not yet under- 
stood with absolute certainty, we cannot say that this was not 
the case, but circumstances were such that fever may easily 
have had its inception in the town itself. The sewer of the 
town, such as it is, is said to be merely a ditch sunk a few feet 
below the surface and covered ostensibly with planks, which are 
overspread more or less thinly with earth. Inte this practically 
open drain is discharged the overflow of most of the cesspools and 
privies of the town, including those of several hotels and a fe- 
male seminary, as well as the drainage from barns and from 
а large livery stable. The existence of the draiu is ever as~ 
serted by the odors which arise from it, and these do not lose in 
strength whenever a pig, the only scavenger of some Southern 
towns, chancing in search of food te wander into it through some 
opening, gets wedged in and thus perishes miserably. Early in 
July the smell from the sewer had become such a nuisance that 
it was opened, and it is said that the carcasses of several hogs 
were found in it. ‘The dress from New Orleans may have in- 
troduced the fever, but it should be noted that the lady who died 
on the 25th of July, while the sewer was still open, lived ouly 
a short distance from this freshly-opened drain, and that the fever, 
once introduced, followed with particular malignancy the course 
of this sewer, the cases being more frequent here than elsewhere, 
and resulting fatally within shorter periods. In the face of such 
statements as these it seems hardly necessary to search curiously 
for extraordinary causes. 


A PRIVATE citizen, a naturalized alien moreover, has been 
able to accomplish in Philadelphia a reform which one would 
think a governing body would be eager to initiate and carry 
into execution without waiting for а bribe of anyform. Stephen 
Girard, to whom Philadelphia owes much, left a bequest of five 
hundred thousand dollars, which was to be applied first to open- 
ing Delaware Avenue, then to widening Water Street, and 
lastly to purchasing all the wooden buildings in the city with a 
view to their abolishment. Тө the State of Pennsylvania he 
bequeathed three hundred thonsand dollars for canal improve- 
ments, with the condition that the Councils of Philadelphia 
should be authorized to prohibit the construction of any more 
wooden buildings in that city. This condition was acceded to, 
and since, in 1836, the Councils passed the prescribed ordinance, 
no wooden buildings have been erected in the city. Delaware 
Avenue has been opened and Water Street has been widened, 
yet the originat bequest remains intact, for the managers of the 
Girard Trust have effected these improvemeuts out of the inter- 
est accruing from the bequest. Now they are prepared to exe- 
ente the third commission of the bequest, and have informed the 
six hundred ewners of wooden buildings in the city that they 
stand ready to buy their old tenements at a fair appraisement. 
Some owners have been only too glad to come to terms, and are 
now rebuilding in brick. Others, seeking to obtain a price out 
of all proportion to the value of the building to be destroyed, 
have reinsed to sell, and as, unfortunately, there is no law which 
empowers the managers to force a sale, operations are brought 
to a stand in some directions. But the change must be effected 
in time, and the obstructive owners are only dallying with the 
inevitable. If in the future Philadelphia escapes conflagrations 
as disastrous as those which have twice swept over Chicago, she 
will owe it, even more than to her wide streets, to the sbrewd 
foresight of Stephen Girard, and his strong common sense and 
mercantile instinct in perceiving that even when dealing with 
bodies politic it is best to have a quid proquo. It is interesting 
on the other hand to note that Chicago, in spite of the severity 
of her lessons, does not yet “dread the fire,” but has been con- 
sidering lately the advisability of contracting her fire-limits. 


Tue Board of Aldermen of the city of New York has voted 
to sustain the Comptroller in his refusal to contribute any more 
money towards the completion of the great East River Bridge, 
connecting the cities of New York and Brooklyn. This im- 
portant action of the city government is based upon the facts 
that the limit of expenditure ($5,000,000), as established by 
law, has already been exceeded; that the city has already con- 
tributed $3,500,000, which is more thau her legal quota; that 
the structure, if completed, will destroy fifty per cent of е” 
value of the ferry franchise, one of the most important held by 
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the city, and one for the interference with which no compensa- 
tion has been provided, or will be made; that it is and will be 
a serious obstruction te the navigation of the East River; «that, 
because of such obstruction, the United States authorities may 
at any time order the removal of the bridge (indeed, a suit to 
that end is even now pending); and finally that the safety of 
the structure is gravely questioned by competent authority. It 
seems probable that the work on the bridge will net be resumed 
until the questions as to the liability of the city and the ob- 
struction to navigation shall have been finally decided, and 
until the exact amount required to finish the work shall have 
been ascertained and its safety assured. According to the pres- 
ent aspect of affairs, therefore, this looks like an indefinite post- 
ponement of the whole enterprise, and meanwhile the stranger 
from beyond the seas, as he approaches the metropolis, will have 
pointed out to him the mighty towers of the bridge, with their 
unfinished slender threads of connection and their incomplete ap- 
proaches, and will begin his notes on America with some perti- 
nent reflections on the precipitancy of the national character and 
our tendency to undertake great works without duly counting 
the cost; a first impression, we regret to say, not likely to 
be weakened by subsequent observations and wider experi- 
ence. 


Tue proposition to begin the long-considered work of deco- 
rating the interior of the Cathedral of St. Paul's by a costly ex- 
periment in the dome, as we have already explained in this 
journal (see American Architect for August 10th), meets with a 
vigorous opposition in many of the English papers. This oppo- 
sition is directed not only against the great cost of the under- 
taking as compared with the results to be obtained, but against 
any effort which might tend to make a mere show-house of the 
greattemple. But the criticisms which more immediately concern 
us, аз architects, are these which take exception to the manner 
in which it is proposed to carry out this monumental enterprise. 
The subdivision of the domical surface into sections by apparent 
ribs apparently supported by figures (telamones) apparently 
projected from the surface is considered an offence against the 
fundamental principle of truth in art, and a disregard of the ob- 
vious intentions of Wren, who, if he had wished such an archi- 
tectural subdivision, would have provided for it by contriving 
actual ribs in the stucco finish, which he so well understood how 
to use. The treatment of the dome by Sir James Thornhill, 
probably carrying out the modified scheme of decoration ав ар- 
proved by Wren, and virtually having its figures within and be- 
yond the surface and not appliqués upon it, thus apparently 
enlarging the cope instead of diminishing it, is deemed much 
more in accordance with the architectural conditions. Atteu- 
tion also is drawn to the fact that the scheme, as proposed, does 
not recognize the great plain surfaces of the drum or tambour 
of the dome above and below the Whispering Gallery, and, in- 
stead of including these important spaces, so much nearer the 
eye, leaves them bare and subject hereafter to the dangerous 
chances of adjustment to the finished work above. It is claimed, 
moreover, that the first experiment should be made, not in the 
part which demands the highest art and the greatest experience 
in decorative effects, but in the choir, which presents conditions 
far more familiar te the artist, and which may consequently be 
treated with better chances of success, thus educating the hands 
and eyes of those engaged in the work to-a better apprecia- 
tion of the more difficult parts, especially of the culmination of 
the decorative problem in the dome. The whole discussion, 
though covering a very high region of artistic thought, is main- 
tained with vigor and earnestness, indicating that the literary as 
well as the professional circles in the old country are thoroughly 
interested and capahle of intelligently considering the achieve- 
ments and due position of the nation in respect to its monu- 
mental art. 


Tur smutty appearance of buildings in London has always 
‘been ascribed to the smoke and soot of the metropolis, but 
those who remember the different degrees of blackness with 
which St. Paul’s is disfigured, without any apparent cause, will 
not wonder that science has been led to seek, and has арраг- 
ently found, another explanation of the phenomenon. Investi- 
gation showed that buildings in Bath, constructed of a similar 
oúlitic stone, were besmutted in a like manner, while in Wolver- 
hampton, опе of the smokiest of English towns, churches and 
buildings of sandstone were unstained. Clearly, then, if smoke 
affects masonry at all, its influence must be confined to certain 


limestones. The discovery of a certain rusticated Italian wall 
in Cambridge so far out in the country that smoke could not 
have affected it, which was yet covered with the same blackness 
which so disfigures the northern side and the lower portions of 
St. Paul’s, led Professor Paley to the belief that smoke was not 
the cause of the disfigurement, but that it was caused eitber by 
some vegetable growth, or by some oxidation that was not under- 
stood. Careful investigation by analysis and by the microscope 
seemed to show that the discoloration was caused by minute 
lichens, amorphous in form and of extremely low organization, 
shunning light and warmth and posessing the power of extract- 
ing its necessary sustenance from limestone. Of this fact there 
seems to be no doubt, for those parts of St. Paul’s, the hest 
known example of this discoloration, which are exposed to the 
full light and warmth of the sun’s rays still show the original 
whitish color of the oólitic stone, while those parts on which 
sunlight never falls, the soffits of the cornices, the under sides of 
mouldings, the north sides of window jambs and vertical mould- 
ings, and a great part of the north side of the building, are stained 
and streaked with various shades of blackness. On the north 
side indeed there are whitish streaks and patches, which obser- 
vation has shown to coincide with those parts on which the 
oblique rays of the setting sun fall at certain seasons of the year. 
Tf these conclusions are tenable, the proper step to take for pro- 
tection against this lugubrious parasite is to discover some way 
of treating the surface of a building by chemical washes so that 
the lichen cannot attach itself nor feed upon the stone. 


In accordance with a resolution passed at the last session of 
Congress, the Heads of the Departments have been generally re- 
quested to state what objections, if any, existed to the introduc- 
tion of the metrical system as obligatory in public and private | 
transactions respectively. И is well known that the system has 
already been legalized by Act of Congress. The replies which 
have been received from the several Departments are significant 
of the very serious obstacles which this proposed reform із des- 
tined to encounter. ‘The Navy Department pointed ont that as 
regards naval affairs an obligatory change іп this respect would 
“ involve a total loss of all charts and chart plates now in use,” 
the soundings thereon being given in fathoms and feet, as in the 
case of all English charts. The Postmaster General’s objec- 
tions were not of a serious nature, and did not touch any funda- 
mental points; indeed, it would seem that the gradual introduc- 
tion of the metrical system could be effected through the Post 
Office more conveniently and with less disturbance than in any 
other Department of Government. The State Department 
maintained that in dealings with foreign countries the disadvant- 
ages of the change would, on the whole, ontweigh the advant- 
ages. Inthe War Department the change was very strongly 
opposed, especially by the Quartermaster General, on the 
ground that it weuld greatly increase the labor of computation 
and the chances of error; that it would involve great expense in 
change of scales, weights, and measures, and great confusion and 
misunderstanding, until the metrical system had become thor- 
oughly naturalized net only among government officials but 
among individuals in all parts of the country. He was of opin- 
ion that Congress ‘had no power to render the system obliga- 
tory in private transactions, and maintained that the meter, not 
being, as was originally supposed, exactly the ten-millionth part 
of the quadrant of the meridian of Paris, is “quite as arbi- 
trary and uuseientific a standard as the foot or yard." Evi- 
dently, however, the Government must make the first practical 
move in this matter; but, аз it seems to us, this move should 
be made very gradually and in concert with Great Britain, the 
only important commercial nation besides ourselves which still 
holds to the old standard. Without such concert, the difficulty 
of the transition would be more than doubled for either. A 
simultaneous adoption of the metrical standard inthe post offi- 
ces of the two countries, for example, would apparently intro- 
duce it with the least embarrassment and with the best oppor- 
tunity for rendering its usage and its values familiar to the public. 


PAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE. 
хи. DISTORTIONS AND CORRECTIONS. — FIGURE PAINTING. 


254. Ir has been pointed out in the previous paper that the per- 
spectives of circles often look very queer ; the ellipses by which they 
are represented seem unaccountably and even unnaturally inclined, 
their principal axes slanting in directions difficult to anticipate. The 
effect of this is particularly objectionable when the circle is hori- 
zontal or when it forms the base of a cylinder. The base of a cylin- 
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der always presents the appearance of an ellipse whose major axis 
is at right angles with the axis of the cylinder, and it is offensive to 
find it drawn otherwise, as in perspective often happens. м 

255. А horizontal eircle always appears to the eye as a horizontal 
ellipse, as an ellipse, that is to say, whose major axis is parallel to 
the horizon and whose minor axis is perpendicular to it, and it is 
extremely obnoxious to see it drawn with the axes inclined. This 
is illustrated in Fig. 58, by the perspective plan of the capital at the 
top of the figure and that of the base at the bottom. The effect of 
this would be so disagreeable if the curves of the capital and base 
were inelined in like manner, that it is eustomary to introduce a cer- 
tain correction, as it is ealled, as is done in the figure. These lines 
are drawn as horizontal ellipses, just as if the object were at the 
eentre of the picture. { | 4 Я 

256. Fig. 59, с, still further illustrates this point, showing that in 
the column at the centre of the picture the ellipses are horizontal, 
and that the others are more and more inclined as they are farther 
removed from it, which looks like an unnatural distortion. In this 
figure, moreover, the outer columns, which as seen from the sta- 
tion-point at S would look the smallest, since they are farthest from 
the eye, are on the contrary drawn larger in diameter, an apparent 
distortion even more offensive than the other. So with the spheres 
by which the columns are surmounted. The outline of a sphere 
always looks like a circle; it is not agreeable to find it drawn as an 
ellipse. But in perspective it must always be an ellipse, unless its 
centre is just at the centre of the picture ; for the perspective repre- 
sentation of the sphere is the section of a right cone with a circular 
base, and it must always be an ellipse unless the axis of the cone is 
perpendicular to the plane of the picture. . 

257. Of eourse all these distortions disappear when the eye is at 
the station-point, at a proper distance in front of the picture, oppo- 
site the centre C. From that point of view the perspective lines ex- 
aetly cover and coincide with the outlines of the objects. But prac- 
tically it is impossible for the spectator always to be exactly at the 
station-point, and since from every other point eircles, cylinders, and 
spheres appear, in general, to be more or less distorted in the man- 
ner we have just seen, it is eustomary here also to apply corrections. 
These corrections are palpable violations of the rules of perspee- 
tive made in order to avoid the disagreeable consequences of desert- 
ing the station-point, They consist in drawing all horizontal circles 
as horizontal ellipses, whether opposite the centre of the picture or 
not ; in always drawing the elliptical representation of the base of a 
cylinder at right angles with the cylinder itself; and in drawing all 
spheres as circles. If a row of columns, morcover, is parallel to the 
pieture, they are always made of the same diameter, as if scen in 
elevation, and if their dircetion is slightly inclined to the picture 
care is taken to diminish their width a little as they reeede. 

258. Fig. 59, a, illustrates these corrections, and shows further 
how the same treatment is sometimes extended to the octagon. The 
right-hand side of the octagonal figure at the top is drawn steeper 
than it ought to be, not being direeted to its proper vanishing point, 
in order to remedy the apparent distortion seen in the corresponding 
figure below. 

259. Fig. 59, a, shows also the effeet of applying to vertical cireles 
and semicireles the same corrections as to horizontal ones. Тһе сіг- 
cular window which in the figure below is drawn in true perspective 
as an oblique ellipse is here shown as a vertical one, a change which 
will probably be regarded by most persons as an improvement. The 
effeet of a similar correction in the semicireular-window head beyond 
is less happy; it makes the nearer half look much too big and ob- 
viously throws the imposts, or points where the areh begins, quite 
out of level. 

260. Since these so-called corrections change and generally dimin- 
ish the apparent sizo of the circles, cylinders, and spheres to which 
they are applied, the relation of these objects to other objects is 
necessarily changed at the same time. Іп the first place, more of 
the hackground has to be shown than ean really be seen. In the 
figure, for example, the openings between the columns are increased, 


and ohjeets are seen beyond which in point of fact would be hidden. ' 


This diserepancy is not very important and in general would hardly 
be noticed, but the altered relations between these circular figures 
and other objects in their immediate neighborhood is a more serions 
matter. The square abaeus between the shaft and the sphere that 
surmonnts it looks too hig for its place if left without correction, and 
looks smaller than its fellows if reduced as the sphere and eylinder 
аге. So also when an oetagon oceurs in imniediate connection with 
a circle. lf its shape is adjusted to that of the corrected ellipse Из 
want of harmony with the rest of the drawing often becomes pain- 
fully apparent. А satisfactory adjustment may sometimes be effected 
by a compromise, the ellipse being made not quite horizontal and 
the oetagon or square being not quite harmonized with it. But a 
p satisfactory adjustment is in some of these cases, and nota- 
ly in the case of a row of columns, almost impossible. 

These difficulties are of course greater as the objeets in ques- 
tion are further removed from the eentre of the pictnre, and may be 
diminished or removed altogether by so taking the position of the 
pieture and that of the spectator that the circular objeet is at or near 
the eentre C. 


. 261. Although the distortions of circular and spherical objects are, 
in general, the only ones that call loudly for correction, and it is to 
them alone that correction is systematically applied, it is obvious 


that a similar distortion must exist for all objects equally distant 
from the eentre of the picture, the so-called distortion eonsisting in 
this, that the shape of the objeet in the.drawing is different from 
the shape which the real object presents to the eye. This is in fact 
implied in the fundamental principle of perspective, the principle 
that a perspective drawing will look right from only one point, namely, 
the station-point. Now as from the station-point every part of the 
picture except the centre is viewed obliquely, askance, as it were, 
everything must be drawn of a different shape from what it appears 
in order that when the drawing is looked at thus obliquely it may ap- 
pear as the object itself does when looked at directly. Ву the very 
theory of perspeetive only the object just opposite the eye, seen, 
along the axis of the pietnre, just at its centre, is drawn as it looks. 
Everything else is, so to speak, distorted. The outline given to it 
is not its real outline, but one which will look like its real outline 
when seen sideways from the position assigned to the spectator. 
This distortion is inevitable, and every object in a perspective draw- 
ing, except the one at the centre, is always distorted. 

262. The disfigurement produced by this does not of course be- 
come very obvious, exeept for cireles and spheres, so long as objeets 
are not far removed from the centre, that is to say, so long as the 
pieture is of moderate extent. The limit commonly assigned to a 
perspective drawing is sixty degrees, that is to say, the width of the 
picture should not be greater than its distance from the station- 
point. But this implies that the centre C is in the middle of the 
pieture, which as we have seen is often not the ease, and it is better 
to say that no part of the picture shonld be distant from the point 
opposite the eye more than half the distance of the spectator in front 
of it. But even within this range the distortion even of rectilinear 
objects is sometimes intolerable, and great caution must always be 
used in regard to objects situated at the edges of the picture. 

263. This limit of sixty degrees is obviously an arbitrary one, and 
only means that by the time it is reached the distortion begins to be 
noticeable. It is foolish to say, as is sometimes said, that this is 
fixed because sixty degrees embrace all that one can see without 
turning his eyes, or as others say, without turning his head, and that 
this is aeeordingly the natural range for a picture. For one has to 
turn his eyes, more or less, to see directly anything larger than a pin- 
head, held at arm’s length; and he has no need to turn his head to 
embrace a horizon of ninety degrees. Besides, why shonld not one 
turn his head as well as his eyes in looking at a picture as well as in 
looking at nature ? If he is at the station-point, where he ought to 
be, turning his head cannot make things look wrong, and if he is not 
there keeping it still will not make them look right. 


264. What has heen said of cylinders and spheres strietly applies 
to the human figure, which may be regarded, in a rough way, as a 
cylinder surmounted by a sphere. Perspeetive distortion is here 
even more intolerable than in the case of the more exact geometrical 
solids, and the need of eorrection is more imperative. 

This is excellently illustrated by the phenomena of the familiar 
parlor amusement called “ Chinese Shadows,’ in which a sheet is hung 
aeross the middle of a room and the shadows of the performers on 
one side are thrown upon it for the entertainment of spectators on 
the other side. A single lamp is used, and it is obvious that all the 
shadows except the one just opposite the lamp and on a level with 
it must be more or less distorted as they are more or less removed 
from this centre. But it is also obvious that if one of the spectators 
places himself exactly opposite the lamp and as far in front of the 
sereen as the light is behind it, the distorted outlines will be fore- 
shortened into the true shape of the figures on the other side as seen 
from the place oceupied by the flame. 

265. А historical picture then, if painted in true perspective, 
with all its figures so drawn as to present their true aspect to the 
spectator standing at a given point in front of it, would Бате all its 
personages as much out of drawing as are Chinese shadows upon a 
screen. Fig. 60, which exhibits the results of an experiment with a 
EU of statuary and with half a dozen round balls, illustrates these 
conelusions. 

266. No sueh pieture of course was ever painted, painters always 
adopting the same eourse for figures that has been recommended for 
their geometrical prototypes. Every figure is outlined independently 
of all the others, and in its natural proportions, just as if it ocenpied 
the centre of the picture. “In order to see it correctly the spectator 
has to stand opposite to it, and as he cannot of course stand exactly 
opposite to more than one figure at a time, it follows that he ean 
never see more than one at a time in correct drawing. All the others 
are distorted by fore-shortening. But if he is at a distanco from the 
picture this distortion is not noticeable, and when he eomes near he 
confines his attention to the figure nearest his eye. 

This is very well illustrated by Raffaelle's famous fresco called the 
“ Sehool of Athens,” of which the principal part is shown in Fig. 63. 
The figures on the extreme right and the spheres whieh they carry 
are drawn, as has been pointed out by M. Adhemar, just as if they 
were in the centre of the picture, opposite the eye. If the spectator 
were in the middle of the room, one wall of which is ocenpied by 
this picture, the chief one of these figures would appear foreshort- 
ened, as in Fig. 64, а, the sphere looking like an egg on end. Опе 
sometimes in the scenery of a theatre sees a round ball on a post 
present a similar aspect, from the same cause. In order to make the 
figure appear as it should, to make it assume when seen from the 
middle of the room, the furm intended by the painter, he would have 
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had to draw it as shown in Fig. 64, 6, giving the sphere a flattened 
form, just as in Fig. 59 с. 

267. If his picture is a large one, the painter eften has a difficult 
task to reconcile his background aud accessories, which are drawn 
according to perspective rule, and calculated to be seen from a sin- 
gle point, with his figures, which utterly violate these rules, and per- 
mit and indeed require the spectator te regard them from half a 
dozen different positions. The background proper may not give 
much trouble. More of it will be scen between the figures than 
would be the ease in nature, as has been pointed out already.in re- 
gard to columns, and care must be taken not to use any forms which 
require the spectator to remain exactly at the station-point ; for 
this he will not do. But that can easily be managed. The chicf 
difficulty is found in fitting the figures into the foreground. If a 
chair, for instance, occupies one end of the front of the picture and 
is put into perspective along with the walls and floor, so as to appear 
correetly from a point opposite the middle of the picture, it must 
needs look more or less crooked when looked at from a point oppo- 
site the end of the picture, and it is no easy matter to make a figure 
painted from that point of view look as if he were seated comforta- 
bly in it. И, moreover, he is to be represented as looking straight 
across the pieture, it is by no means clear whether he should be drawn 
in profile as he would appear from this point, or with the threc- 
quarter face which he would show from the other. 

268. There is even greater difliculty in reconciling the perspective 
of a floor with the want of perspective of the feet that stand upon 
it. If à number of persons аге sbown in the foreground of a pic- 
ture all facing the same way, it is impossible to make the direction 
of their feet agree with that of the hoards on which they stand. Fig. 
61, а, shows how the feet of a dramatic company, seen just аз the cur- 
tain is descending, would be drawn in true perspective, agreeably to 
perspective plan below. Fig. 62shows the neeessar y correction, each 
pair of feet being drawn just as if it were exactly opposite the 
spectator. But it is to be noticed that the end man is necessarily 
represeuted as standing diagonally across the floor boards. 

269. In general, the attitude of the figures at the edge of a large 
rot is not very elearly defined, and varies as the spectator changes 

is position. In Guido's ‘ Aurora," for instance, if one stands oppo- 
site one end of the picture the figure at the extreme left seems to be 
marching along the front, and Aurora herself to be looking out of 
the frame. If he goes to the other end she seems to be looking back 
at Apollo in the chariot, and the other figure seems to he just com- 
iug round the corner, so to speak, from behind his car. 

Another difficulty in the perspeetive of figure subjects is, that 
if the figures are as large as life everything nearer than they becomes 
colossal. But this may be avoided, and generally is, by not having 
anything in particular in front of tlie principal figures. 

270. All the difficulties encountered with the human figure are met 
in even greater force with figures of animals, except that it is possi- 
ble for them to he considerably out of drawing without detection. 
Fig. 65, whieh is borrowed from the work of M. Thiébault, illus- 
trates at once the extent of the distortion and the difficulty of cor- 
recting it. 


MODERN PLUMBING. УН. 


WATER CLOSETS. I. 


ALL the forms of water-closet now in use may be reduced to four 
types:— a 

First, the hopper, which is a conical basin with outlet at the bot- 
tom, inserted into the mouth of an S-trap. 

Second, the valve-eloset, properly so called, which consists, in 
substance, of a hopper with a door closing tightly the outlet, so that 
a body of water stands in the basin, kept up by the door or valve, 
until a lever is pulled, which causes the valve to drop and the water 
and other contents to escape together, 

Third, the pan-closet, in which the lower orifice of the basin, in- 
stead of being closed by a valve, dips into a pan hinged at one side 
and filled with water, which is dropped by the action of a lever, and 
the contents thrown out into the reeeiver in which the pan works, 
and thence pass to the drain; and 

Fourth, the plunger, or side outlet closet, in which the outlet from 
the basin runs sideways, far enough to allow it to be closed hy a plug 
working vertically by the side of the basin, which holds the water in 
the basin until lifted, when the discharge takes place below it. 


Hopper or cottage closets are commonly made of cast-iron, enam- 
elled inside, but eartheuware is also used, or sometimes ап earthen- 
ware basin is sct in the mouth оЁ а short iron hopper. The earlier 
shape was nearly conical, but it isfound that the action of the flush- 
ing water, entering at the side and descending spirally, is more uni- 
form if the sides of the hopper are curved, as in the Philadelphia or 
the Mott patterns. The lower end of the hopper may be inserted 
into alead trap and the joint filled with putty, or it may be bolted 
to a east-iron trap by the flange left for the purpose. This is the 
usual way, and the traps are cast witlı a removable cover, for cleaning 
out. An arm is cast on the hopper near the top, into which the 
supply-pipe is inserted, the joint being made tight with putty, and the 
water is admitted by any kind of stop-cock or valve. This makes a 
strong and simple apparatus, suitable for the use of persons who сап- 


not be trusted with the better kinds of water-closet; but the sides get 
smeared with filth, and the contents of the trap float directly under 
the orifice of the bowl for hours 
or often days at a time, so that 
there is usually more or less 
smell from it 3 henee it should 
be placed in a well-aired situa- 
tion, or the bowl should be ven- 
tilated in some way. 

Ventilated hopper-closets are 
made by N. G. Tucker, of 
Worcester, Mass., В. Р. О. 
Smith, of Washington, D. C., 
and perhaps by other parties, 
hesides a ventilated hospital 
hopper hy W. 5. Carr £ Co., 
of New Үнс It is not diffi- 
cult to drill the shell of the or- 
dinary kinds and insert a brass 
nipple for conneeting a pipe 
for ventilation. Sueh ventilat- 
ing pipes are hest carried to an 
independent outlet, and not into a chimney, unless a separate flue is 
built for them; but they are far less objeetionable than a vent pipe 
from a trap or soil-pipe. 

The Tucker closet, whieh is also made and sold by various dealers 
in New England under the 
name of the © Woreester 
hopper" from the place 
where it was first introduced 
and most extensively used, 
has an earthenware basin in- 
serted into the mouth of a 
short eonical hopper, which 
has, just above the trap, an 
arn cast on it for the attach- 
ment of a ventilating pipe. 
The arm is of good size, 1 
or 1j inches in diameter, an 
“THE WORCESTER where the connecting pipe 
CLOSET (ар be carried to the outer 

air, or into a eonstantly 
heated flue, the ventilation is 
quite effectual, and the cost 
small. 
The Smith patent closet also las an earthenware basin, in- 
serted into the top of 
an iron receiver, 
something like that 
of a pan-closet, with 
a flat top. The lower 
part of the receiver 
is tapered like an or- 
dinary hopper, and is 
set in the same way, 
while out of the flat 
cover, by the side of 
the bowl, springs a 
ventilating pipe, 
whieh is to be con- 
nected with a flue or 
carried to the open 
air. Tbe foul air as- 
eending from the 
lower hopper clings 
to the walls, by a 
well known preperty 
of moving gases, and 
is thus earried up beyond the orifice of the basin, and having gone se 
far, it cannot, as long as there is a free escape for it in the same 
direction by the ventilating pipe, move backwards so as to get into 
the inner basin. The draught of the ventilating pipe tends to draw 
air down through the inner basin, and forms a further obstacle to 
the ascent of vapor. This is also a cheap, strong, and, where an 
outlet for the ventilating pipe can be had, very excellent apparatus, 
which should be more widely known. The same principle, ef dis- 
charging the waste through a conical neck into a receiver ventilated 
by a pipe which opens into it above the discharging mouth, is applied 
by the patentee to washbowls, urinals, ete. 

Both the Worcester and the Smith closets can be supplied with 
water іп any way desired; either by common or self-closing cocks, or 
by some automatie apparatus. Still another mode of ventilating a 
hopper із by Albee’s eloset ventilator. This consists of а flat pipe of 
zine or galvanized iron encireling the top of the bowl, just under the 
seat, and pierced with holes. At the back a connection is left for a 
pipe to be carried to a flue or other outlet. This can be easily ap- 
plied to any eld or new closet, hopper, pan, or otherwise, and is very 
useful in many cases. 

Hopper-closets are often supplied with water by means of common 
stop-cocks, ground or compression, but the 3 inch pipe, which is the 
size to which the arm of the basin is usually fitted, will waste water 
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rapidly if the cock should be left open, and self-closing cocks or valves 
are generally used, especially the variety known as the “ hopper 
cock,” which works with a lever, placed under the seat, and lifted 
by a brass knob somewhat like the pull of a pan-closet. Valves, as 
Carr’s or Bartholomew's, are often employed, placed under the seat, 
which is hinged, so that when the seat is pressed down while in usc 
the valve is opened and the water flows, and stops when the weight 
18 removed from the seat. Some valves run for a few minutes only 
when the seat is relieved of the weight, and some, the best of all, 
run for a short time while the weight is imposed, and again when it 
18 removed. A valve is made by John 11. Stevens of Cambridge, 
Mass., which is operated by the opening of the closet door. 

A useful closet for cold situations, such as oceur in churches where 
the temperature of the whole building may be below freezing five or 
six days in the week, is a hopper with the outlet carried vertically 
downward by а length of iron pipe to а trap so far below the surface 
of the ground as to be out of reach of frost, and supplied with water 
through a pipe and cock also buried four or five lect beneath the 
surface, the cock worked with a long spindle like a street hydrant. 
The vertical part of the pipe, from the cock to the arm of the hopper, 
will not freeze while the water is running, and the cock must have a 
tube waste, and be surrounded by loose stones, so that when it is shut 
off the water in the vertical part of the pipe will drain out and soak 
away among the stones, An excellent cock for this purpose is Lane’s 
Boston Self-elosing Valve. The rod can be ordered of any length, 
and tubes are made for enclosing the valve and rod to keep the carth 
away. Where the closet is placed in a shed or basement, the trap may 
be buricd in the same manner, and a supply cock of any kind can be 
put in the kitchen or other warm place. By either of these methods 
hoppers will work perfectly where any other kind of water-closet 
would be useless in cold weather. 

Instead of being supplied through the ordinary supply-pipe with 
its cocks or valves, the hopper may be supplied from a cistern placed 
over it, with a valve like an inverted cup over the mouth of the pipe 
which leads from the cistern to the arm of the basin. On pulling a 
wire or chain attached to one end of a lever over the cistern, the other 
end of the lever lifts the valve, and the water runs into the hopper 
with a force and suddenness which have a good effect in urging its 
contents quickly through the trap, instead of leaving them floating in 
it, as often happens with a feebler flow. Rhoads’s porcelain-seated 
closet is a hopper supplied in this way from a service cistern. No 
woodwork is used about this apparatus, as the hopper and trap are 
all of porcelain, with the top turned over so as to make a comfortable 
seat, and the whole is serewed to the floor, making a very clean and 
eflicient apparatus. A cistern supply of this kind can easily be ar- 
ranged to work by the opening'of the closet door, out of the reach of 
misehievous hands. 

It a still more effectual mode of automatic flushing is desired, a 
sinall cistern holding two or three quarts can be fitted np in any con- 
venient place, supplied by a 4 inch pipe, and discharging by a larger 
pipe into the arm of the basin. The supply is regulated by a stop- 
cock on the small pipe, so asto fill the cistern once in five or ten 
minutes. As soon as filled, it is discharged by a valve with a float 
or some other self-acting arrangement. 

In an automatic cistern just patented by У. С. Rhoads, of Phila- 
delphia (see American Architect for July 27, 1878), the outlet pipe 
forms a siphon in the cistern, and the inlet pipe discharges over a 
dish so balanced on a pivot that when empty it rests horizontal, but 
when full it falls forward and empties itself into the cistern. When 
the cistern is nearly full, the addition of the dish£ul of water brings 
into action the siphon, which empties the contents instantly into the 

‘hopper. The regular flushing at short intervals obtained by such ап 
apparatus keeps the closet always clean. 

A patented closet of this kind is sold by Alfred Ivers, of New 
York, which is thoroughly made and works extremely well. With 
the addition of a ventilating pipe, like that of the Smith closet, it 
would leave little to be desired for use in nurseries or hospitals. 

Any apparatus of this kind, however, consumes a large amount of 
water, a discharge of three quarts every five minutes amounting to 
over two hundred gallons a day, and where water is costly, or the 
supply limited, their use is impracticable. Hopper-closets in general 
require a good deal of water to keep them clean, and in cities an ex- 
пеле із made for their use, even when supplied by sel{-closing 
cocks. 


The name of valve-closet is by common usage applied to any ap- 
paratus, whether employing a pan or other cover for closing the 
lower orifice of the bowl, to which the water is supplied directly 
through a valve on the supply-pipe, in distinction from the indirect 
supply by the intervention of a service cistern; but it is convenient 
here to restrict it to its technical application to those in whieh the 
water is held in the basin Бу a valve, instead of by а plunger ora pan. 
This variety is common in England and on the Continent, and one 
English form, the ** Bramah ” closet, is occasionally imported into this 
country. The only native example that the writer is acquainted 
with is the “ American Defiance ” closet, made by Wm. S. Carr € 
Co., of New York, which is much used throughout the United States. 

In this apparatus the basin, with its overflow in one picce, and the 
valve are of porcelain. The basin is bolted down to a small iron 
hopper, just large enough for the valve to work in, and this is 
enamelled inside. The fan, under which the water enters, and 
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wbich serves to spread the stream over the sides of the basin, is 
also of porcelain, made in one piece with the bowl, instead of being 
formed out of a bit of sheet lead or copper. An S-trap is set below 
the hopper. This makes a very clean, nice-looking apparatus, all 


CARR'S PATENT AMERICAN DEFIANCE 
Fig. 4. 


the visible parts being white poreclain, with no brown streaks from 
the metal fans and screws, and no exposure of rusty copper pans at 
the bottom, and when in good order no closet is pleasanter in use; 
the bowl holds a large quantity of water, so that there is no danger 
of its sides being fouled, and the opening of the valve throws the 
whole contents instantly ont of sight. In addition, the space between 
the valve and the trap. which must necessarily be full of the emana- 
tions from whatever is in the trap, is small, and, being lined with 
enamel, the filth passes through it without striking, so that the 
quantity of gas which is generated or retained in it is insignificant 
in comparison with the blast of vapor which comcs from the con- 
tainer of a pan-closct. Its successful operation, however, depends 
ercatly upon the proper working of the valve. There is nothing to 
keep the water in the bowl except the upward pressure of the valve 
against the rubber packing of the outlet at the bottom, and if im- 
perfectly made, ог unskilfully put in, the valve may not fit tightly or 
with sulfieient pressure, so that the water can run away, and leave the 
basin dry. Pieces of paper often get in and hold the valve open, with 
the same result, so that the apparatus should be used сагс Шу, but it 
well repays good treatment. The trap should be ventilated, to avoid 
all possibility of siphonage, which is not unlikely, from the large 
quantity of water discharged, and would admit a stream of sewer gas 
into the room around the journals of the valvc, even though the basin 
might be full of water. 

These closets, like most of those made in New York, are usually 
supplied directly by a branch from the main water pipe, through a 
valve worked by the action of the lever which at the same time drops 
the valve under the basin; but it is better to employ a service cistern, 
something like that. occasionally used to supply hoppers, and dispense 
with the valve. The ordinary service cistern for pan and valve 
closets is a wooden box about two feet Jong and one foot in height 
and width, holding some fifteen gallons, and lined with lead or tinned 
copper. To the under side of the cistern is attached a service-box 
of heavy shect lead, usually six-pound. The communication from 
the cistern to the service-box is through a cistern valve, two inches 
or so in diameter, which is raised by a lever, connected to the pull of 
the closet by copper wires and cranks preciscly like those uscd in bell 
hanging. An air tube leads from the service-box to the top of the 
cistern, and а 3 inch ша inch pipe runs dircct to the basin. When 
the pull is lifted, the valve is depressed and the basin emptied, and 
at the same time the valve in the cistern is raised and the water runs 
through the service-box into the basin and out again through the 
open valve. ЈЕ the cistern were made without a service-box, as used 
for hoppers, the flow would cease as soon as the lever was dropped, 
without the after-flow necessary for filling the basin after the pull is 
released and the valve closed; but as adapted for pan or valve closets, 
the raising of the large cistern valve fills the service-box faster than 
the small pipe to the basin can empty it, and when the cistern valve 
is dropped by releasing the handle, enough water remains in the 
service-box to continue the flow until the basin is full. This detached 
cistern supply can be adapted to any closct, at a cost of a few dollars 
over the direct valve supply, and is much simpler, stronger, and safer, 
as well as more perfect in action. 

Where a closet is connected directly with the main, it often 
happens that in case of a failure of water, such as frequently occurs 
in upper stories, the closet is used, and no water following the rais- 
ing Of the handle, this is left up, so that whenever the water comes 
again the closet may be flushed. The consequence is that if the 
water sinks still further in the mains, an almost perfect vacuum is 
created behind it, and the air rushes in through any open pipe. A 
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closet valve, thus held open, heeomes a eonduit through which the 
vapors of the basin, and sometimes particles of its contents, are 
sucked with great force into the supply pipes of the house. Fatal 
disease has been traced to this source of contamination. 

Another objection to the direct supply valves is that they soon 
begin to leak, especially if subjected to a varying pressure. They 
often come enclosed in a little box, with an outlet to be connected 
to the waste-pipe, and if not so protected, the whole closet is fre- 
quently set. in a lead safe, so that the leakage of the valve escapes 
without doing any mischief, but it may become so serious as to waste 
considerable quantities of water. If the valve, again, is out of order, 
the closet is useless until a plumber can be sent for to repair it, while 
with the cistern supply, the breaking of a wire or crank is easily 
remedied. 

Where the cistern supply is employed, care must be taken to adapt 
the service-box to the size of the closet basin. With a hopper, no 
service-box is necessary, as no water is needed to remain in the 
basin; with pan-closets а sınall one, holding enough to fill the pan, 
abont a quartand a half, is all tbat is required, while with the 
* American Defianee,” the English * Bramah,” or any of the plunger 
closets, а serviee-box holding at least two gallons is necessary. In- 
stead of the ordinary rectaugular Jead service box, with air pipe 
to prevent the compression of the air from impeding the entrance 
of the water, a substitute is often made by extending a two or three 
inch lead pipe down from the cistern valve about two feet, or more, 
according to the quantity of water needed, and then contraeting it 
to Ше 2 ог ў inch required for the supply to the basin. ‘This needs 
no air pipe, and the water runs into the basin with more force than 
from an ordinary service-box of the same capacity. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON THE PATENT OFFICE COM- 
PETITION. 
WASIIINGTON, Р. C., August 9, 1878. 
To тив HoxogABLE CARL Scnunz, Secretary of the Interior: 

Sir, —The undersigned, a commission appointed to ““ examine 
into, and report upon, the plans submitted for restoring and recon- 
strueting the Patent Oflice Building,” have attended to that duty, 
and would respectfully report : — 

We have received the contributions of thirteen (13) competitors, 
consisting of one hundred and ten (110) sheets, eontaining upwards 
of two hundred and fifty-four (254) drawings, with explanations, 
and twelve (12) written descriptions. Of these, we were obliged at 
the outset, to reject one, — the contribution of Mr. J. Н. Merrill, — 
for violation of the rules of competition, in failing to make his con- 
tribution anonymous. 

Upon a careful consideration of your letter of instructions, to- 
gether with circulars of June 14, and amendments of June 27, 
1878, and accompanying lithographie sheets, upon whieh architects 
were invited to base their contributions, we resolved that our recom- 
mendations must be favorable ** to that competitor, who, taking into 
account the various requirements and suggestions of circular of June 
14, shall have presented, in a single scheme, the most intelligent 
embodiment of these requirements and suggestions;” also, ‘ that, 
in determining the merits of the various schemes which have been 
submitted, we, as experts, must, in justice to all eompetitors, be gov- 
erned solely by the requirements of said circular, and accompanying 
ans.” 

Having now carefully examined the various drawings and written 
explanations, we are unanimously of the opinion that the author of 
the contribution designated thus, <, has “ presented the most intel- 
ligent embodiment of the reqnirements and suggestions ” of the gov- 
erning circular, and we recommend the erection upon’ the walls of 
the present building of an additional story or “сай,” substantiall 
as suggested by this competitor. The adoption of this scheme will 
give an entire new story of offices, seventy-two (72) in number. 

In connection with this, we wonld recommend the central connect- 
ing passage, shown upon sheets Nos. thirteen (13) and fifteen (15) of 
same competitor; or, instead of this, a building, rectangular in form, 
about seventy-five (75) feet from north to south, and seventy (70) 
feet from east to west. 

This structure should be tangent to the curve of wall of present 
stairway of south wing, and connect with north wing by a narrow 
passage only, thus interfering as little as possible with the light of 
present building. lf made with three (3) finished stories, it will 
contain, say, eighteen (18) offices; thus the proposed treatment of 
present building, together with the central structure above described, 
will furnish a total of ninety (90) new rooms, of average size of 
present offices. 

The new model-room, as proposed, will be of uniform height and 
style over the whole area of the present building; well arranged for 
light and air, and capable of architectural treatment in harmony 
with the present structure, both externally and internally. 

Аз a matter of interior arrangement, we would recommend that 
the principal gallery be made of somewhat greater width than that 
shown upon section sheet No. fifteen (15), and placed at a lower 
level, and that a narrower gallery he placed above this. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed by competitors in attempts to 
secure needed space, while erecting nothing which shall be visible 
above the present sky-line, except at a considerable distance from 
the building; but every such attempt develops some serious difficulty, 


such, for instance, as lack of sufficient height in proposed model- 
room ; absence of light and free circulation of air; interference with 
light and air of present model-room ; lack of proper and convenient 
means of communication between various portions of building; or, 
fundamental defeet in form, which no management of detail, how- 
ever clever, can obviate, and which in a room of national impor- 
tance, cannot be accepted or overlooked. 

The question of “design for restoration of the building, substan- 
tially аз it stood before the fire,” is hardly more than one of interior 
detail. Taking this by itself, we are of the opinion that the author 
of the contribution designated thus (С S in monogram within a circle) 
has in sheets No. three (3) and four (4) exhibited the best practical 
answer to this requirement; but that this arrangement would require 
modification by a widening of the central longitudinal passage, by 
reduction of projection of cases, and by the opening of others paral- 
lel with this, and nearer the side walls. Also, that the roof, as 
proposed, is open to serious objection on the ground of comfort, and 
would require to be supplemented by an interior shell or ceiling, 
separate from the substance of the roof, and enclosing a sufficient 
amount of air, with proper ventilating arrangement, for protection 
against extreme temperatures of summer or winter. 

The question of “an entire new roof,” has been variously answered 
by various competitors, but in no case has a plan been suggested, so 
far superior to others, or to those methods of construction, which are 
the common property of all skilled builders, as to call for special 
mention. 

Iron roofs, protected by ‘lime of Ticl,” ‘porous terra-cotta,” or 
е other improved fire-proof materials,” are recommended. The lime 
of "Тісі, and porous terra-cotta, are both good materials for the pur- 
pose, and capable of adaptation to any form of iron work. 

In the design of <, sheet No. fifteen (15), which we have recom- 
mended, a commoa form of roof is indicated, spanning the width of 
the building. 

If our suggestions as to the widening of the galleries in this plan 
be adopted, the columns may be made to stand over the intersection 
of the corridor and cross walls, as shown in another scbeme ої this 
contributor, (sheet No. nine (91), in which case the piers or columns 
may beeome parts of the construction, and thus divide the bearing 
of the roof into three comparatively small bays, readily spanned by 
a single beam. 

We would suggest as proper locations for three passenger eleva- 
tors, the well-holes of the two stairways in eastern wing of present 
building, and one well-hole of the donble stairway of western wing, 
while the opposite well-hole of the latter affords excellent opportu- 
nity for a freight elevator, if desired. : 

The arrangement of the pilasters of the south portieo is such, — 
the outer one, which must govern the projection of an attic, stand- 
ing considerably forward of the line of tbe intermediate ones, — 
that the south wall of the attic mnst of necessity be supported over 
the space below, primarily by transverse iron girders, or their equiv- 
alent, resting upon the intermediate pilasters and opposite columns, 

Before closing our report, we feel it our duty to call attention to 
the very dangerons condition of the eciling and roof of the south 
portico; these are of wood, furred and plastered upon the under side 
in each ease. A wall of masonry separates the enclosed space from 
the main model-room, but does not pass through the roof, In this 
wall are openings leading to the main model-room, as well as into 
the space between the vaulting and roof of same, which openings are 
entirely unprotected, being closed merely by doors of wood. Fire 
might readily be communicated to this space, either through the 
roof, as in the ease оГ the recent conflagration in west wing, or from 
below, shonld any evil-minded person, with suflicient ingenuity, be 
tempted to take advantage of the present condition of the ceiling of 
the portico. Та earry ing out the proposed changes in the main build- 
ing, this ceiling and reof should be replaced by substantial fire-proof 
construction. Very respectfully, James К. WILSON. 

Таспанр М. Urson. 
Н. W. HARTWELL. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
WASHINGTON, August 9, 1878. 
Messrs. JAMES К. Witson, В. М. Орзоих, H. W. HARTWELL, 
Present; 

Gentlemen, —I have this day received your report as a Board of 
experts to pass upon the competitive plans for the restoration and 
reconstruction of the Patent Office building. 

With the submission of this report, your duties in this connection 
are ended. Delicate as these duties have been, І feel assured that 
you have faithfully and impartially discharged them, for which please 
accept the thanks of this Department. 2 

Very sincerely yours, 
С. Scnurz, Seeretary. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE PATENT OFFICE ALTERATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. С, 
We here present the designs which show tbe proposed alterations 
as submmitted to the committee hy the successful competitor, Mr. J. 
A. Vrydagh. The description of the arrangements will be found in 
the official report of the committee published herewith. 
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DESIGN FOR TIE TOWN HALL АТ MILTON, MASS. MR. W. R. EM- 
ERSON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


Turs design was submitted in competition some months since. 
STUDY IN PERSPECTIVE. PLATE ХП. 
See the “ Paper on Perspective ” in this issue. 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND DRAINS. 


Іх the following remarks I wish to speak but briefly on the theory 
of sewer ventilation, and more fully on the practical results of the 
various systems in operation; for we have nowadays quite a legion 
of faneiful and unworkable ideas wbich must early die on account of 
their incompatibility with existing laws, habits, and conditions of 
the people. 

Given a certain eondition, namely, a net work of sewers, and we 
have sewer-gases. Their nature and formula are well known; but 
we are most concerned with their discase-producing power. That 
they are capable of generating disease which kills thousands, and 
prostrates tens of thousands annually, is generally admitted, hence 
the laudable ingenuity and activity in devising means to keep 
asunder sewer-gases and human beings. 

Such devices have been numerous. Among the first were * traps " 
of various kinds and names, and from our past experience, we ean 
see that they have literally fulfilled their names; not only З traps,” 
but ‘man-traps;” for thousands, trusting to their protection, have 
been deceived, and found them a delusion and a snare. 

Then we had the introduction of upright pipes or shafts from the 
main sewers into the streets, and from w.e.’s пр to the housetop; and 
then came the conflict of opinion as to the density and behavior of 
sewer-gases, whether they would go up these tubes, or whether they 
would not require some apparatus to draw them up, withont which 
they would be of no use, anil this matter was so unsettled, that each 
person was left to follow out his own notion as to what was best. 
Last year the great idea in advance may be expressed in one word, 
namely, ** disconnection,” and there can be no doubt of the value 
and importance which that word implies, and of the myriad dangers 
which its application would prevent; but, as supplementing or rend- 
ering unnecessary all the past schemes, we have what may be termed 
ventilation by exhaustion, and in a few words 1 will deseribe its prin- 
ciple and mechanism. The system is known as *Stott's system.” 
It consists in connecting sewers and drains with the furnaces of 
steam boilers, or other furnaces with a strong draught. For this 
purpose the ashes place is inelosed by a door, so as to connect the 
pipe from the sewer or drain in any convenicnt manner. In all cases, 
however, it will be observed that the furnace to which a sewer or 
drain is connected for the purposes of ventilation, the connection must 
be so arranged that the furnace must only receive its supply of air 
to support combustion from such sewer or drain. Consequently, it 
must be continually exhausting the said sewers and drains of foul 
gases, which must also pass through the fire and be consumed, or 
rendered harmless. 

After making a number of experiments on the spot with the above 
system, Dr. Angus Smith wrote the following : — 

“Some of the admired plans for ventilating sewers are positively danger- 
ous, others are simply valucless. When the sewer air is brought through 
the fire, as by your method, it is impossible to imagine that it ean escape 
purification to some extent, and one question of prominent importance is, 
to what extent ? 

“Itis extremely probable that the destruction of all dangerous substances 
was complete in such cases as І saw. So far as we know, the substaoces 
to be destroyed are not very stable bodies, and are readily deeomposed. 
We may say with safety that the method in question, namely, passing the 
sewer gases through the great fires of factories, will remove the most dan- 
gerous properties, and, if the speed of passage be not too great, the purifi- 
eation will be complete. If sulphnreted hydrogen be present it will burn, 
and the sulphnrous acid formed will pass up with the same aeid from the 
coals. If carbonic acid be in exeess, it will pass up the chimney with the 
carbonie acid so constaotly formed in the fire. ЈЕ organie substances, 
cither as germs or more developed living forms be present, they will not en- 
dure the heat unless driven through with great rapidity, and if the sub- 
stances are in a state of putrefaction, that state will be destroyed by a sim- 
ilar heat. The result then is easily known, so far as theory goes; the pro- 
cess if performed well must render the purifieation complete. So far as 
practice is concerned, we may be sure that some and even the greater part 
in 4wany cases of the noxious matters will be thoronghly rendered innocent, 
whether all or not is a question of size of furnace, amount of air passing, 
time of passage, and so on. 

“The next point to be considered, is to what extent in the sewer is the 
eurrent of nir 4ormed, or we may say, how far will one fire, burning a 
given amount of fuel, cause a draught in a sewer of a given size. It will 
require a good deal of experience to answer this question, and that experi- 
ence ean be obtained only by the use of the method io various situations ; 
and І certainly. feel justified in recommending that it should be tried and 
its action earcfully examined. The distanee to which the draugbt of air 
will extend in any sewer depends on the eondition of the sewer as well as 
of the furnace, and I eould not pretend to follow the matter into details 
without abundant experiment. can say, however, that to canse the enr- 

rents of air to pass from the interior of our houses into the sewer rather 
than in a contrary direction, would be to do an inealculable service to a 
great population, and, indeed, I doubt if there be any one sanitary prob- 
lem of equal importance before us. It is sufficiently evident that your 


1 A paper by D. Ainley, M. R. C. 8., L. В. C. P., etc., Officer of Ilealth, read before the 
Society of Arta, nnd published in the Journal of the Society. 


method solves it to some extent, and I believe it to be equally clear that it 
is the duty of those, who have the means in their power, to find to what, 
extent the matter is applicable. If the range of action in the sewers be 
great, the public benefit will be great also. 1 hope the inquiry will be rig- 
orously made.” 

The question then is, to what extent will the furnace exhaust the 
sewer, for it may be admitted that when onee the gases and organie 
bodies are through the fires very little harm can they do. 

The first experiment was made at West Vale, near Halifax ; the 
amount of air passing through the fire was measured by the апе- 
mometer, and was 980 eubic feet per minute. The question then was, 
where does this air come from, or how far ? The nearest opening 
was seven yards from the furnace, and the furthest 300 yards away, 
and between the two points, fifteen other openings or open gullies. 
Down each of these gullies the anemometer did not register more 
than about twenty cubic feet, but the faet was abundantly established 
that, in all of them, remote as well as near, there was a down eur- 
rent. The whole of these gullies were then made up, not absolutely, 
but in a rough and ready fashion, and the anemometer placed at the 
extremity of the sewer, when it indicated 490 спЫс feet per minute, 
thus showing that, with well trapped gullies, the effect must extend 
over a very considerable area. 

The next application of the system was to the Halifax Union 
Poor-honse, where some 400 inmates are constantly housed. The 
guardians in their report ЫН that, sinee the adoption of Mr. Stott’s 
system in the honse, the bad smells, which have taken tons of chlo- 
ride of lime to disinfect, have been entirely removed ; that, altbongh 
upwards of 150 cases of small-pox and fever have been brought into 
the infirmaries in a few months, with only four déaths, not one case 
has oeenrred among the inmates of any infectious disease; such im- 
munity was never known before the sewers and drains were соп- 
nected with the boilers. 

The Corporation of Halifax then took it up, to see whether such 
eonnection with the boilers of mills would remove the eomplaints of 
bad smells from vertain neighborhoods. The first complaint came 
from one of the best parts of the town; it was loud and strong, the 
stench rising into some of the houses at certain times was unbeara- 
ble; upon investigation, the cause was clearly discovered, oamely, 
the passage into the sewers from several factories where wool was 
washed of the residual liqnor after the soap had been extraeted by 
the addition of sulphurie acid. This liquor, 1 need not say, was 
peculiarly offensive. The question then was, shall we stop the busi- 
ness in which this was made, or shall we find a remedy? As our 
wish was always to interfere as little as possible with business, we 
decided to eonneet the sewers with the furnaces of two of the facto- 
ries ; the result has been that we have not had a single complaint 
since. I ought to add that several of the complaining houses were 
half a mile from the factories. 

Shortly afterwards, in nearly the centre of the town, a similar 
complaint was made ; it was only at certain well-defined times of the 
day that the stench was so very offensive, and we ascertained that 
these were the times when the liquid was run into the sewers ont of 
the large cisterns in which it had been stored, so we tried the experi- 
ment of running off the liquid at midnight, thinking, of course, to 
cheat the people, but the effect was that some scores of people had 
to turn out of bed and out-of-doors too, to escape the noxious се Вија. 
We then connected the sewer with the boiler of the factory, continu- 
ing to use the drains as before, without a single complaint. This 
extends over a period of four years. A number of similar cases 
could be added, but the story is the same, namely, complaints which 
have found their remedy, thorough, effectual and simple, in the con- 
nection, on Stott's principle, of the sewers with the furnace of some 
faetory or other furnace having a strong draught. 

In 1873, the furnace of Castle Mills, Oldham, was connected with 
the sewers on Stott's principle, and after giving general satisfaetion 
over a lengthened period, on the recommendation of Dr. Sutton, the 
Medical Ollicer of Health, tbe Corporation decided to have six other 
connections made in the most complaining parts of the town, and the 
following were made in 1876 : — 


Number of Cubic Feet 

vue A Revolutions of Air 

E ag of the passing per 

pes. Anemometer. Minute, 

In. in 

Albion Milla ........ 22 x Th 3 750 
fforsedge Mills. . . . . . . . 23 х 7 13 1,520 
Britannia Mills . . . . ... 21 х 6 10 920 
Providence Mila . . . . . . 4 22 х 8 800 
Hope Mills . . . ра аа 20 x 8 10 1,090 
Ca E Е 15 × 15 4} 700 
5,780 


Thus we have for the six mills 5,780 enbie feet of air drawn 
through the sewers per minute; ог for a day of ten and one half 
hours, 3,641,400 cubic feet. When these had been in operation 
twelve months, Dr. Sutton gave a report to his committee, in which 
he says :— 


“ All are working well except one, the fireman stating that when the ap- 
paratus is closed, there is not sufficient draught for the fire, consequently 
the doors have to be opened. If it had been conneeted with Gravelwalks 
drain, as I recommended, instead of the eross-street drain, it would have 
worked well, the drain in Gravelwalks being much larger. Several of the 
honscholders in the neighborhood complain that the offensive smells from 
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the вігесі grids are as bad now as they were twelve months ago. (Query, 
Because the apparatus is not working?) ‘The inhabitants who resided 
some time previous to the adoption of this system in the other parts, in- 
formed Inspector Walton and myself that tho offensive smells were eonsid- 
erably lessened, a result which they principally attributed to Stott's patent; 
but as Mr. Rawlinson, the Consulting Engineer to the Local Government 
Board, who visited Oldham previous to my appointment, urged upon the 
Council the importance of removing the grid traps throughout the town 
for the purpose of promoting free ventilation, which was carried out, a 
great portion of the etlicacy of Stott’s system is counteracted ; but even 
under these cireumstanees a considerable amount of foul air is condueted 
from the tributary drains to the furnaees, where the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, ammonia, and organic compounds pass through the fire, and are ren- 
dered innoeuous." 

In the first week of this month (May) Dr. Sutton made a further 
inspection of the district partially under Stott’s system, and the fol- 
lowing is his report: — 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Town HALL, OLDHAM, May 3, 1878. 

Upon inspection, during this week, I tind in every case where the same 
tenants now reside who did so in September, 1877, that they one and all 
highly appreciate the great improvements of the atmosphere of their houses. 
Frequently complaints were formerly made to me of their rejecting their 
food, eaused by the foetid steam being blown into the streets through the 
grids, and into their houses through the slopstone pipes; and the mortality 
by simple continued fever and convulsions 15 materially redueed. I enter- 
tain the same opinion whieh I have always held that, in elosely-confined 
and densely-populated districts, nothing surpasses this method of dealing 
with sewer-gas. 4. М. Surron, М. 1). 

Two years ago the managers of Smedley’s establishment, at Mat- 
lock, not satistied with the sanitary condition of the place, applied 
to Mr. Stott with regard to his invention, with the view of rendering 
the place as healthy as it was possible to make и. Mr. Stott exam- 
ined the drainage, and suggested that the whole of the drains should 
be connected together, and then attached to the boiler on his princi- 
ple. This was done in a most satisfactory manner, and the result 
has been АП that eould be desired. 

In conclusion, it will not be out of place to state that this prineiple 
is well adapted for the ventilation of steamships, by making the heat 
of the funnel the exhauster of the foul air below ; nothing can possi- 
bly be simpler, more effectual, or more economical. 

And just as 1 finish this paper eomes the sad news of the explosion 
on board the mail steamer Sardinia, the facts of which are all well 
known to you; sullice it to say that, if this principle had been ear- 
ried out on that steamer, such a catastrophe would have been an 
absolute impossibility. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A COMBINATION PLAN. — WORK AT TUE CATHEDRAL. — TUE 
SAFETY OF SOME PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

і New Ховк. 
А spirit of exclusiveness and a desire for privacy have prevented 
in great measure the carrying out of anything like combination in the 
designs of private dwellings. We have rows upon rows of brown 
stone fronts, each house having no closer connection with its neigh- 
bors than the party-wall between them. Now and then in the rows 
of cheap cottages some attempt is made to unify the several buildings, 
perhaps by carrying the eentral one up a story higher, or by setting 
the fronts on different planes, but in general the only architectural 
deviee for housing several families in what is really one building is 
manifested in the apartment house. At the corner of Thirty-third 
Street and Madison Avenue Мг. В. М. Hunt is to put up a combined 
dwelling, a real combination too in plan as well as in outward de- 
sign. At this place Mr. Edgerton Г. Winthrop and Mr. Frederic 
Bronson are the owners of a plot measuring 49 76 feet, the shorter 
length on the avenue side. 
equal parallelograms, a give-and-take policy has been followed. Mr. 
Bronson enters from the avenue at one corner, while Mr. Winthrop 
enters from the street by a central porticoed doorway. The two 
houses are in no wise flats, since there is a distinet party-wall rising 
between them, though this wall is not built in one plane. The 
dividing line has been built parallel with the Thirty-third Street 
front, and by giving a little here and a little there where he ean 
well spare it, each house-owner gets in return available space which 
in houses of the ordinary type would be wholly wasted. The Bron- 
son or avenue entrance leads by the hall to the stairway in the 
centre of the house, past a large reception room, while the dining- 
гоош is at the rear, overlooking the area. The service stairs run up 
beside the dining-room. The Winthrop house has its reception room 
on the outer angle of the building, curtailed somewhat by the carry- 
ing over of the party-wall to allow space for the Bronson hall. Di- 
rectly before the entrance is the main stairway, starting at right an- 
gles, and leading up by easy runs; back of this, in the space gained 
by setting baek the party-wall, is the servants’ stairway; to the left is 
the dining-room and here the party-wall is on the axis of the plot. The 
houses are of the English basement pattern, and upon Ше first floor 
great fire-proof folding-doors permit a general opening on gala nights. 
Above the hall of the Winthrop house and extending out in-a broad 
bay over tbe projeeting vestibule is а“ bondoir’’ or morning room, 
with a fire-place against the blank end of the bay. The chimney 
arrangement here is peculiar. In the basement is a range fire-place 
immediately below the main door-step. The flue runs up in the brick 
sides of the porch. ‘The porch and bay fall back into the main wall 


Instead of cutting this into a pair of 


on the line of the first chamber floor, and from that point to the roof 
the ehimney-stack is earried on the deep iron box-girder and reliev- 
ing-arch of briek, while between two of the windows on the mansard 
roof the chimney top appears, rising apparently out of the main еп- 
trance. The construction is good, and security is amply looked after, 
but the feeling is that guests and visitors enter the house in a sort of 
horizontal Santa Claus fashion, through the ehimney. The exterior 
is in Philadelphia brick, with Belleville, N. J., stone for window and 
door finish. No distinetion is made on the ontside between the two 
buildings, nor is their interior division line indieated in any way. 
The finish within is mainly in oak; and at a бобаї сові of over $60,000 
the dual building will be a noteworthy one. 

At the Roman Catholie Cathedral on Fifth Avenne, it has been 
decided to build a erypt below the main altar, and workmen are now 
drilling the opening in the rock bottom upon which the whole chureh 
stands. As the stained glass windows are in the nave-aisle and elere- 
story windows, blasts cannot be used in the building, and the rock is 
lifted off slowly and laboriously by plugs and wedges. The apse 
windows have not yet been inserted, nor will they be until the hish 
altar is in position, when they will be designed with special reference 
to their effect upon the whole. The altar itself has arrived from 
Italy, ready for erection, and will be put up as soon as the vanlt and 
foundation are completed. The erypt will contain twenty-one spaces 
for bodies, and will be reserved for archbishops and high church div- 

E * . г 
nitaries. The body of Archbishop Ilughes, who over twenty years 
ago originated the project of building the eathedral, will be removed 
there upon the dedication of the building. Workmen are now busily 
engaged laying the floor. The ground was cleared down to the rock 
face, and brick bearing walls at distances of twelve feet were carried 
up and down the nave and aisles; upon these the wooden beams rest, 
and the floor will also be of wood. Advantage has been taken of the 
space below to hang the steam pipes, water and gas pipes, and these 
may be reached at any time by crawling below the floor. It was at 
one time intended to have a tile floor, but Cardinal McCloskey feels 
that such a plan would entail suffering upon the kneeling worship- 
pers, and insists upon the use of wood, except in the lobbies and en- 
trances. The seaffolding has now been entirely removed from the 
building. 

Attention has been called to the several government buildings here 
by alarmist reports that the Custom llouse and the Assay Office were 
in dangerous condition. The Custom House, onee the Merchants’ 
Exchange, was built by Rogers, architect, in 1845, and stands to-day 
without an appreciable crack or sign of settlement. The heavy 
granite columns and walls were well set, and the building is no 
whit inferior as a piece of workmanship to anything of a later date. 
Around its interior courts run galleries of stone supported on granite 
brackets or eorbels, and it is the alleged insecurity of this stone-work 
that has given rise to the alarming reports. One angle сөге! eracked 
and fell several years ago, owing to some unforeseen imperfection in 
the stone, and upon this General Steinmetz pointed ont the advisa- 
bility of taking down all the galleries and substituting iron balconies. 
At the Assay ОШее it is asserted that the acid fumes and the leakage 
have excited rust and corrosion in the iron-work, and wooden sup- 
ports have been inserted, as much to bear any additional weieht as 
to supplement the weakened iron columns. In the Treasury Build- 
ing proper, a great iron safe is building, 4728 feet in plan and 
twelve feet high, for the storing away of the rapidly accumulating 
silver eoin. The safe із now standing at the works of George Dae 
mon, Boston. In a few days it will be taken apart and shipped to 
this city, where it will eompletely fill the vault arranged for it. 

Үү, 


BARTIIOLDPS STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


[Paris correspondence of the New York World.] 


THE statue of Liberty has been before the world as a proposition, 
if not in boilily shape, at any time since the great Centennial; and 
its literature of purposes, principles of construction, and measure- 
ments is now quite a library in itself, Ihave no difficulty, therefore, 
in finding out that the figure in sheer height, clear of all reckoning 
for its eoronet, and for what may be ealled its footstool, will measure 
32 metres, ог 104 feet р 1 learn further that the pedestal of 
granite on which the lady is to stand is, with all due respect for my 
cieerone, 25 metres high, instead of the 27 named, the 25 metres be- 
ing equal to 82 feet. Lastly, that if you take the figure from the 
sole of her classic foot to the extreme end of the torch in her up- 
stretched hand, you will have a height.of 42 metres, and if you add 
this to the 25 already given as the height of the pedestal, you will 
have a grand total of 67 metres from the surface of the ground at 
Bedloe to the extreme end of the torch. Now, 67 metres make ex- 
actly 219 feet 114 inches. Can anything more forcibly illustrate the 
niggardly eloseness of the French in a reckoning than their neglect 
to inake it 220 feet ? 

Let me add but this in the question of size: The statue, as a 
statue, and quite apart from its pedestal, is to be the biggest thing of 
its kind ; the Colossus of Rhodes would be a mere toy to it, and во 
would the great Sphinx. 

But all this refers only to the work as it will be; now let из соп- 
sider it as it is. It is being made in pieces, as space and funds per- 
mit, and for the first piece made, the fore-arm holding the torch, 
New Yorkers may see it any day by going to Madison Square. The 
sceond part, the head and neck and the beginning of the spacious 
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breasts (which would be large enough for their funetion if Liberty 
were the mother of all the virtues), is now finished and on view on 
the Exhibition grounds, whence it will be dispatched straight to its 
ultimate destination. The rest — the trunk, the capacious draperies 
to cover the lower limbs, and the arm holding the tablet of indepen- 
denee— is all yet to be, and the world will have reason to congrat- 
ulate itself if it get fully “enlightened ” by means of this completed 
torch-bearer by the year 1881. . 

Long before the head reached the Champ de Mars my curiosity 
as to this stupendous specimen of womanhood took ше to the work- 
shop in the Rue Chazelle, near the Pare Monceau, where it is being 
made. The workshop was built wholly and solely for the aceommo- 
dation of this one inmate and her attendants, some fifty workmen 
hammering for their lives on shcet copper to complete the toilet of 
her tresses for the show. The Lilliputians reached ber back hair by 
means of ladders running from stage to stage of a high scaffolding. 
T mounted the seaffolding with them and stood on the level of her 
awful eye—some thirty inches from corner to corner — to be in- 
gulfed in her gaze. One of them, a taller manikin than the rest, by 
something more than the thickness of her thumb nail, from a plat- 
form just level with tho line of the lips, was tinkering at a line 
that marks the middle of her brow, and his six feet of height exactly 
covered the space between the two, and no more. The whole scene 
abounded in these curiosities of measurement. A number of pigmies 
of our species crawling about the inside of what appeared to be a 
vast caldron used in the sugar-refining trade were understood to be 
really at work on the crown of her head. А smaller caldron, on 
which two little fellows were busy in a corner, was the tip of her 
classic nose. Пег lips, from dimple to dimple, were as long as my 
walking-stick, and fifteen pcople, I was told, might sit around the 
flame of her torch. . . . My final care is to see some men of 
note on art who may consent to give me their judgment on the statue, 
and first І turn to Auguste Bartholdi, the designer. І find him at 
his studio in a small street of which the name has really escaped my 
recollection, though I know well enough which way to turn for it 
when once I am in the neighborhood of the Gare Montparnasse. 
Bartholdi is an Alsacian as well as a Frenchman, still young for an 
artist of his reputation — 1 should not give him а day more than 
forty — sincere and winuingly bold in manner, of middle height, 
dark, large-featured, and with a very penetrating glance. Пе gives 
you the impression of a man of power, and his works confirm it. He 
loves to model on a colossal scale — perhaps because this most read- 
ily conduees to the simplicity and massiveness of effect which he 
seeks in art. Пе is a sculptor of the old, and, as most of us still 
think, the best school; and the modern Italians, I know, and Car- 
peanx, I believe, are his bane. He is the seulptor of the Lion of 
Belfort, which is to be put up in front of the rock-built fortress so 
heroically defended in the last war, and by that defense preserved 
to France. This beast is to dwarf all others of his species, inelud- 
ing those of Trafalgar Square. In fact, І think he might find room 
for all four of the latter at a meal in his single person, for the con- 
siderably reduced model of him exhibited in the Salon this year is 
bigger than any one. [Je measures in his full proportions ninety- 
one feet ten inches in length, forty-nine feet three inches in height, 
and he is a superb example of the skill and knowledge which the 
French bave devcloped of late years in the artistic treatment of his 
race — a fine vindication of truth and nature against convention, as 
represented by that monster in every sense, the blubbering Lion of 
Lucerne. But I must not forget the artist in the work, nor omit to 
say of the former that he wasa very distinguished member of the 
French jury at the Exhibition of Philadelphia, and that his report 
on the decorative arts of the United States is one of the best things 
of the kind. 

In my visit to him 1 found him naturally unwilling to say much 
about the statue of Liberty. Пе could only be induced to discuss it 
by a reference to the general prineiples on whieh he had worked. 
“Y have а horror,” he said, “of all frippery of detail in seulpture. 
The forms and efleets in that art should be broad, massive, and sim- 
ple. In шу Lion of Belfort, since you press me for an example, І 
have given only the grand outlines. Ihave not wasted my time in 
grooming the mane. I have sought only such a distribution of masses 
of light and shade as may be likely to tell at the distance from which 
the thing is бо be viewed. I own that Ше work of what we are 
pleased to call our modern school pains me by the absence of all en- 
deavor of the kind. The Italians, for instanee, as we see them in 
this exhibition, are positively mean in their imitations of texture іп 
marble work. The pattern of a lady?s fan, the lace in her dress, her 
slippers, and the embroidery of her cambric, are done to the life, 
and nothing else. АП that is but so much taken away from the 
effeet of the essential parts — Ше form and face. You сап hardly 
conceive how much a figure may lose by snch treatment until you 
see it in some striking example. There is one in New York, a mon- 
ument in Madison Square, of a great man seated in his chair, The 
chair is so elaborately wrought that it takes all attention away from 
the great man. The upholstery is the first thing you look at and the 
last. Contrast that with another seated figure, the Voltaire of the 
Théatre Frangais, in which I will defy you to ignore, for one mo- 
ment, the head, the noblest part of the work, the cause and motive of 
allthe rest. Of the statue of Liberty itself I can only say that I 
have modelled it on these principles, always bearing in mind the 
place it is to oeeupy, and consequently not breaking up the work 
into frivolous detail.” = 


Mr. Story said: “ The Greeks built up their eolossa] statues most 
solidly in stone or wood, and on tbis laid the plates of gold, ivory, 
or other material that gave the finish to the outward form. 1 think 
they were just as right in the mechanical part of the business as 
we know they were in the artistic. They could dare to do big 
statues, because they had thought out every question belonging to 
such work. І am not sure that we have done so; we have too 
much else to think of nowadays. There are many things to bear in 
mind before you can rear a statue of a hundred feet with credit to 
yourself or pleasure to the beholder. The first is that, when you are 
elose to such a statue you cannot see the whole for the bigness of 
the parts, and that when you are at a distance you lose the parts — 
the features, the dress, and all the comparative niccties of the mod- 
elling. Look at that immense statue on the top of the Capitol at 
Washington. Try to see all of it, and I will defy yon to see more 
than a great splurge. All detail, even necessary detail, is lost; it is 
a mere silhouette, a great blot of black metal against the sky. Now 
the Greeks knew of that difficulty —knew that a colossal statue seen 
at a distance had a tendency to'become a mere outline — and so they 
took care to make their outline, in so far as possible, tell the whole 
story. It was pure, varicd, and highly illustrative, beautiful in 
itself, and in some measure independent of the rest of the work. 
Their figures were in general so modeled as to present a good out- 
line from every point of view. You could not surprise the composi- 
tion into ugliness by mere cunning in the selection of а stand-point. 
Will all these conditions be fulfilled in the present statue ? I do not 
even hint that they will not, for it will be impossible to judge of the 
effect of the colossus without secing the colossus itself, and, as yet, 
no man has seen that — not even Bartholdi, who is making it only 
bit by bit. Mere statuettes, photographs, and other redneed copies, 
give absolutely no help; we must bave the full-sized original in its 
place. We may all of ns then, at our leisure, apply to it the recog- 
nized law of art which evidently governed the practice of the first 
nation of sculptors in the world.” 


TRANSLATION OF THE INSCRIPTIONS ON CLEO- 
PATRA’S NEEDLE. 

Dr. Висн, of the British Museum, has just favored Mr. Dixon 
with the following revised translation of the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions on the obelisk : — 

“ First Side — Central Line toward East when Erected on Embank- 
ment. — The Horus, lord of the Upper and Lower country, the pow- 
erful bull; erowned in Uas or Thebes, the King of the North and 
South, Ramen Cheper has made his monument to his father, Паге- 
machu, (Horus in the [orizon,) he has set up to him two great obe- 
lisks, capped with gold, at the first time of the festivals of thirty 
years, according to his wish he did it, the son of the Sun Thoth- 
ines, (111.,) type of types did it beloved of Haremachu (Horus іп the 
Horizons) ever living. 

** First Side — Left Line. — The Horus of the Upper and Lower 
eountry, the powerful bull, beloved of the Sun, the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Ra-nserma, approved of the Sun, lord of the fes- 
tivals, like Ptah-Tanen, son of the Sun, Rameses beloved of Amen, 
a strong bull, like the son of Nu, (Osiris,) whom none ean withstand, 
the lord of the two countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, son 
of the Sun, Ramessu, (11.,) beloved of Amen, giver of life, like the 
Sun. Е 

* First Side — Right Line. — The Horus of the Upper and Lower 
country, the powerful bull, son of Tum, King of the South and North, 
lord of diadems, guardian of Egypt, ehastiser of foreign countries, 
son of the Sun Ramessu, (П.,) beloved of Amen, dragging the South 
to the Mediterranean Sea, the North to the Poles of Псауеп, lord 
of the two countries, Ra-nser-ma, approved of the Sun, son of the 
Sun Ramessu, (П.,) giver of life, like the Sun. 

** Second Side — Central Line, toward River (South) as Erected 
on Embankment. — The Horus of the Upper and Lower country. 
The powerful bull, crowned by Truth. The King of the North and 
South, Ramen Cheper. The lord of the gods has multiplied to him 
festivals on the great Persea tree in the midst of the place of the 
Phenix (Heliopolis.) He is recognized as his son, a divine chief, 
his limbs come forth daily as he wishes, the son of the Sun Thoth- 
mes (Ш.,) ruler of An, (Heliopolis,) heloved of Haremacha (Horus 
in the Horizon.) 

* Second Side — Left Line. — The Horus ot the Upper and Lower 
eountry, the powerful bull, beloved of Truth, King of the North and 
South, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, horn of the gods, holding 
the two lands, (ої Exypt,) as the son of the Sun, Ramessu, (П.,) 
beloved of Amen, making his frontier wherever he wisbed, who is at 
rest through his power, the lord of Ше two countries, Ra-user-ma, 
approved of the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu, beloved of Amen, 
the lustre of the Sun. 

* Second Side — Right Line. — The Horus of the Upper and Lower 
eountry, the powerful bull, son of the god Chepera, the King of the 
North and South, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun. The golden 
trait, rich in years, the most powerful, the eyes of mankind behold 
what be has done, nothing bas been said in opposition to the lord of 
the two countries. ПЦа-изег-та approved of the Sun, the son of the 
Sun, Ramessu, (П.,) beloved of Amen, giver of life, Jike the Sun. 

“Third Side— Central Line, West Side, as Erected on Embank- 
ment. — The Horus lord of the Upper and Lower country, the pow- 
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erful bull, beloved of Truth, the King of the South and North, Ra- 


men Cheper. His father Tum has set up to him his great name, 
placing it in the temple belonging to An, (Heliopolis,) giving him 
the throne of Scb, the dignity of Cheper,-the son of the Sun, Thoth- 
mes, (ПІ..) good and true, beloved of the Spirits of An, (Heliopolis.) 
ever living. | 

“ Third Side — Right Line. — The Horus of the Upper and Lower 
country, the powerlul bull, well-beloved of Ra, the King of the 
South and North, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, tord of festivals 
of thirty years, like his father Ptah, son of the Sun, Ramessu, (П..) 
beloved of men, son of Tum, beloved of his loins; Athor, the goddess, 
directing the two countries, has given him birth, the lord of the two 
countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, the son of the Sun, 
Ramessu, (11.,) beloved ol men, giver of life, like the Sun. 

“Third Side — Left Line. — The Horus lord of the two countries, 
the powerful bull, son of Shu, the King of the South and North, Ra- 
user-ma, approved of Ra, the lord of diadems, director of Egypt, 
chastiser of foreign lands, son of the Sun, Ramessu, (11.,) beloved of 
Amen, bringing his offering daily in the house of his father Tum; 
rot has been done as he did in the house of his father, the lord of 
the two countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, the son of the 
Sun, Ramessn, (11.,) beloved of Amen, giver of life, like the Sun. 

* Fourth Side and Central Line Toward Road (North) as Erected 
on Embankment. — The Погиз of the Upper and Lower country, be- 
loved of the god of the tall upper crown, the King of the South and 
North, Ramen Cbeper, making offerings, beloved of the gods, sup- 
plying the altar of the spirits of An, (Ileliopolis), welcoming their 
persons at the two times of the year, that he might repose through 
them with a sound life of hundreds of thousands of years with very 
numerous festivals of thirty years, the son of the Sun, Thothmes, 
(111.,) the divine ruler, beloved of Haremachu (Horus in the Hori- 
zons) ever living. 

** Fourth Side — Right Line. — The lorus lord of the Upper and 
Lower country, the powerful bull, beloved of Ra, the King of the 
South and North, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, the Sun born of 
the Gods, holding the countries, the son of the Sun Ramessn, (П.,) 
beloved of Amen, the strong hand, powerful victor, bull of rulers 
King of Kings, lord of the two countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of 
the Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu, (П.,) beloved of Amen, beloved 
of Tum, lord of An, (Iicliopolis,) giver of life. 

“ Fourth Side— Left Line. — The Horus, the powerful bull, son 
of Ptah-'l'anen, lord of the Upper and Lower country, the King of 
the South and North, Ra-user-ma, approved of the Sun, the hawk of 
gold, rich in years, the greatest of victors, the son of the Sun, Ram- 
essu, (П.,) beloved of Amen, leading captive the Rutennu (Syrians) 
and Рей (Libyans) ont of their countries to the seat of the house of 
his father, lord of the two countries, Ra-user-ma, approved of the 
Sun, son of the Sun, Ramessu, (П.,) beloved of Amen, beloved of 
Shu, the great god, like the Sun. 

“The scenes on the pyramidion represent the monarch Thoth- 
mes 111., under the form of a sphynx, with hands offering to the 
Gods Ra and Atum, the two principal deities of Heliopolis. The of- 
ferings are water, wine, milk, and incense. The inscriptions are the 
nanies and titles of the deities, the titles of Thothmes ПТ., and the 
announcement of each of his special gifts.” — London Times. 

QUESTIONS IN SEWER VENTILATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Авсштест: 

Dear Sir,— Having lately to re-arrange the drainage of my 
house, and having become much impressed by the necessity of 
properly ventilating all drains, | adopted what seemed to be a 
thorough and rational system. As there were no set-basins or bath- 
tub wastes to complicate matters, but only one water-closet and the 
kitchen sink to provide for, the problem was of the simplest. The 
soil-pipe, untrapped at any point below the water-closet trap, was 
carried above the roof and covered by a suitable ventilating cowl. 
That all the gasses generated in the tisht cesspool into which all the 
sewage is carried might not pass through this soil-pipe, and by eseap- 
ing through unsuspected leaks cause the very evil І was seeking to 
avoid, I took great care that the cesspool should be well ventilated. 
This was done by a line of five-inch drain-pipe carried above the 
roof. Satisfied that the pressure of gas could never be great enough 
to Гогсе the few traps, and that а perfect circulation of air through 
this small system of pipes was established, I called my work good and 
thought no more about it. 

Time showed that the system was working as it was intended to 
work: the draught was perfect, the circulation uninterrupted, and 
the smells probably rejoiced excecdingly at the ease with which they 
escaped into the upper air from their polluted source below. But as 
the cesspool filled and matter accumulated in it 1 became aware, on 
nights when the air was perfectly dead and quiet, of a sickening and 
noisome odor, seemingly pervading all the atmosphere, but whieh 
when traced to its source was strongest at the base of the five-ineh 
ventilating shaft. I have remedied that evil for the moment by 
stopping up the opening from the cesspool into the shaft, the result 
of which is to force the soil-pipe to fulfil, unaided, the dangerous 
task of ventilating the cesspool. Now what have I done that is 
wrong, and what shall I do to remedy the evil ? 

Some of the experts from whom 1 hope to hear throngh the col- 
umns of your journal will say, undonbtedly, that the trouble is caused 
by the fact that the top of the ventilating shaft, though rising two 


or three feet above the roof, is only a few feet from the eaves, and 
is consequently some twelve feet lower than the ridige-pole. Perhaps 
it would be better to raise the vent above the highest part of the 
roof, but the faet that the odor is strongest at the very base of the 
shaft seems to show that the escaping gas is heavier than the air, 
and that after being forced to the top by the formation of new 
gases in the cesspool below, it simply trickles over the edge and 
flows down the outside. "Го raise the outlet above the ridge would 
then only increase the evil by distributing the heavy gas so that, 
under certain conditions of the atmosphere, it could tlow down both 
slopes of the roof. 

ЇГ such is the action of sewer-gas under certain circumstances, is 
not the earrying of the open soil-pipe above the roof about as insan- 
itary a scheme for ventilating public sewers as ean well be con- 
ceived ? 

It is very noticeable that the odors arising from a cesspool т 
which а thick, greasy seum has formed, are less obnoxious, though 
possibly more unhealthy, than those whieh rise from а half-filled 
vault in which no such scum has had time to form. 

Їл some countries it is customary for persons who have been drink- 
ing liquor to swallow a small quantity of olive oil, which floating to 
the top of the contents of the stomach prevents the exhalation af 
the unpleasant gases arising from mixed and fermenting liquors, 
Is it probahle that the application of a qnantity of oil — particularly 
if made strongly aromatic — to the contents of а eesspool would have 
a similar result? 

Is it possible that too much air is introduced, and that instead of 
merely providing for the escape of the gases which must form іпеу- 
itably, Гат in reality manufacturing gases most unnecessarily ? 

Ї would ask, too, as to the results to be expected from filling with 
a layer of powdered ehareoal, say to half its capacity, that portion 
of the shaft which, being below ground, is horizontal; but I fear I 
have asked too much already. 

Respectfully, yours, У. 


THE STUDIES OF AN ARCHITECT. 


[We venture t> print, without special permission, the following extract 
from a letter which we have received from an architect, because we think 
our readers will see in it, as we do, a very interesting record ; and because 
the manly energy which it displays, and the resolute endeavor of the writer 
to make thorongh work of his training, should be a valuable example to 
other students, who may find the way of professional schooling a steep one, 
and may be strongly tempted to coutent themselves with the least prepara- 
tion that they think will do instead of working patiently for the greatest 
they can get. It might also serve to emphasize to the students of this day 
the advantage they have over their predecessors, in the professional schools 
that have lately been opened to them, which set the means of professional 
instruction before them in the most direet und advantageous way, and save 
them the hard necessity of working without clear direction, aud battling 
alone through all their eourse. — 508. AMERICAN Авситткст.| 

“You have been having ideas on the proper qualifications of ar- 
chiteets. I will tell you of my education and how it was obtained. I 
went to work at nine years of age to tend the piteh-pot in a ship-yard, 
where my father was foreman. I worked three months at that and 
turning the grind-stone. Then І was taken into the moukl-loft and 
helped to lay down vessels. After heing in the yard probably four or 
five years І had thoroughly mastered the intricacies of ship-building 
theoretically, and pretty well practically. 1 studied nights and odd 
honrs, until 1 could read Latin and Greek quite well. I could read 
Cæsar and the Anabasis, and translate, as my friend a reverend 
D. D. said, quite well for a selteducated boy. Then I attended 
Grammar-school No. 22, in New York, and graduated prepared to 
enter the Free College of the City of New York; but I did not, I went 
to work under instructions as a earpenter and stair-builder, passed 
three years at that, entered college in New Jersey, with no money 
nor friends; took care of seventeen fires the first winter, and worked 
at odd hours at my trades; thus І managed to get into the senior year 
but did not graduate, for my funds gave out. I studied three years 
with an architect and set up for myself. From the time that J 
started when nine years of age 1 have had to take care of myself. 1 
hold this ground : that no men should be allowed to practice as ar- 
chiteets unless they have had a practical training. Ship-building is 
the best schooling for irregular work one can get into, and the car- 
penter's and stair-bnilder's trades are the next best; and I would 
urge every one to take a practical course before entering architec- 
ture. 

“ No boy, however humble his origin, need be illiterate. АП can 
be educated if they have the will and force of character to educate 
themselves. Pluck, sir, pluck, is what we want in this world. I 
have gone to bed many a time hungry. А three-cent stamp was an 
article of luxury that I seldom licked. But those days are gone by; 
times have changed. І remember when at school blacking the boots 
of the president at his request; he said when done, “ G., if you ever 
get to be anything, І shall tell people that yon once blacked my boots.’ 
Some of the students stood by; they were of the aristocracy, and 
jeered at the boot-black: one is in the Tombs at New York, some of 
the others are the devil knows where. The moral is, treat everybody 
as gentlemen and ladies, no matter if they have been mean to you, 
because time changes many things. My experiences I relate to stn- 
dents at my ollice from time to time. It gives them support and 
they know what to expect in life, — not much sympatby tbe poor or 
struggling receive.” 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Мохомехт TO Tnozras JEFFERSON. — Those who recall the lively 
interest that President Jefferson felt for architecture will not be surprised 
to learn that he left amongst other things a design for his own monument, 
exeented by himself. This design is about to be carried into execution, 
Congress having at its last session appropriated 85,000 for this purpose, 
provided the owner of the Jand at Monticello, where the grave is, would 
decd to the Government two square rods of land surrounding and including 
the grave; and would, morcover, grant the publie a free right-of-way to 
the grave over his estate. 


Tne Jersey CITY 8твікв.-- The laborers at the Jersey City Reser- 
voir, who struck last week, lave shown an unpleasant. disposition to be ri- 
otous. On Friday, August 23d, the sub-contractor appeared on the ground 
with one hundred Italian workmen, whom he had procured in New York. 
The strikers who were on hand showed sigus of intention to assault the for- 
cieners, but were restrained by Commissioner Semmler, who said he would 
try to prevent the foreigners from occupying their places, Не then went 
to the contractor and absolutely forbade his employing any опе on the 
works who was not a citizen of Jersey City. To this high-hand:d and 
unjustifiable demand the contractor after much discussion was obliged to 
yield, although, as may be supposed, there was nothing іп his contract 
which limited him in the matter of the domicils or the nationalities of the 
workmen he might employ. 


Спор-Вовхахо. — The rumors that the communists in California were 
bent on a wholesale destruction of the crops have been fulfilled partly in 
the neighborhood of St. Jose. The means adopted Бу the crop-burners to 
escape detection manifest a certain ingenuity. Investigation showed at 
each point where n wheat field had been fired a bent wire sticking upright 
in the ground. One of these wires twisted about with oiled paper, which 
was conanected with a heap of straw, was discovered holding in its coil an 
extinguished сапе, long enough to allow the escape of the incendiary 
before it should burn dewn to the oiled paper. 


PennsyLvania’s Пквокз.-- The senlptors who up to this time have 
submitted models for the statnes of General Peter Muhlenberg and Robert 
Fulton, the men whom Penusylvania is to honor by placing their statues 
in the “ Hall of the Heroes,” at Washington, are Howard Roberts, Blanche 
Nevin, Mr. Kernel, the seulptor of the Catholic Total Abstinence Fountain 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Henry М. Gould, of Boston, and Frank- 
lin Simmons, the seulptor of rhe statues of Governor King of Maine, and of 
Roger Williams, which now stand in the Rotunda. і 


GRAVEYARD ABUSES, — Converts to the rite of cremation will Бе 
streagthened in their convictions by the discovery lately made in the Jer- 
sey City Cemetery of a large vanlt, which із said to have contained nearly 
a thousand corpses in various stages of decomposition, and to which fresh 
additions were still making. Escape for the noxious gases arising from 
this deeaying mass was provided through holes cut through the bank, and 
whence issued odors which have for years made the neighborhood un- 
healthy, and ultimately led to the discovery and abolition of this erying 
abuse. А somewhat similar ease has come to light in Richmond, Penn., 
where the sexton in charge of the Potter's Field made it a practice to pre- 
tend to Багу a eorpse and, when the mourners had depurted, to remove the 
body to an old tool house, where it remained until enough other bodies had 
accumulated to make it worth his while to bury them in one and the same 


pit. 


Farting Поозкв. — Recently two more houses have found that it was 
easier to tumble into the adjoining excavations for cellars than to stand 
upright upon nothing. In Washington, on August 19th, the party wall of 
a house а tthe corner of Ninth and R streets was undermined and fell ; 
and on the 5d of Augusta house on Mission Street, San Francisco, fell 
bodily into the freshly dug excavation at its side. Тһе building, a two- 
story frame house, fell completely over on its side, and was wrecked aud 
twisted ont of shape. The three persons who were in the house in bed 
at the time of the necident fortunately escaped injury. 


Млыспезтев Town Пам, — Of the twelve subjects for the mural dee- 
oration of the great hall by the chosen artists, Messrs. Madox Brown 
and F. Shields, the building committce has accepted all but one, and work 
upon them has begun already. Тһе Parry process will be used in their 
execution. The subjcet ssclected аге: (1.) The Romans in Britain ; Agric- 
ola builds n fort at Macunium, А. n. 79. (2.) The Saxons’ Baptism of 
Eadwine at Maachester, A. р. 627. (3.) The Danes; After n hard fight 
they seize the town, А. D. 870. (4.) Origin of manufactures ; Establish- 
ment of Flemish weavers in Manchester, A. р. 1330. (5.) Early Restora- 
tion Movement ; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, defends Wiekliffe be- 
fore the Consistory Court, A. р. 1377. (6.) Commercial Integrity; 
Weights and measures tested hy municipal decree, А. р. 1566. (7.) Sci- 
ence; William Crabtree on Kersal Moor (now part of Manchester) dis- 
covers the sun’s parallax by observation of the transitof Venus over it, A. D. 
1566. (8.) First Blood Drawn in the Civil War; Captain Bradshaw with 
thirty musketeers beats back Lord Strange’s army, 4,500 strong, A. D. 
1642. (9.) Education; Humphrey Chetham, merchant, establishes his 
free school for boys, А. р. 1650. (10.) Jacobite Movement; Prince Charles 
Edward musters his troops in the Collegiate Chnrehyard, A. р. 1745. (11.) 
Cotton; John Kay, inventor of the “Яу shuttle,” is saved froin the fury of 
the mob in a wool sheet, д. р. 1753. The subject of the twelfth and rc- 
jected design, was the “ Peterloo Mceting." 


Casts or CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE. — Under the direction of Mr. Bullen, 
who, eight years ago, was sent out to India by the authorities of the South 
Kensington Museum to make moulds of the Sanchi Tope gateway, men 
have been busy of late, in taking moulds of nll the faces of the obelisk for 
the purpose of making a cast of it for the South Kensington Museum. 
These moulds were to have been of gelatine, but the heat of the weather 


GRANITE ув. SANDSTONE. — The action of granite and sandstone under 
fire was shown Intely at the burning of St. Peter's Church, Lamerton, lng- 
land. The fire is supposed to have caught from a lamp which was placed 
inside of the organ to regulate the temperature of the instrument. ‘The 
church itself, which in great part was built of granite, was completely 
ruined, while the tower, built of a local freestone, — around which the heat 
of the fire was the greatest, so great indeed that five of the six bells in the 
belfrey melted where they hung, — was left intact, although the granite 
window-jambs and sills were destroyed. 


Тик Tour Jean sans Peur, Paris. — Galignani’s Messenger says that 
the work of restoring the keep of the Duke of Burgundy’s tower ia Paris, 
в view of which was published in the American Arehitect for September 8, 
1877, is about completed. The portion of the building referred to forms 
part of the group of schools created by the City of Paris. It is n square 
edifice with embattled parapets. Dwing а long time it was divided into 
small lodgings; in the great hall two stories had been construeted, and 
the guard-room was turned into a storehonse for ironmongery. Now the 
whole place is restored to its original appearance, and all the partitions, 
ete, have disappeared. The staircase of this tower is of particular interest 
to artists nad archeologists. 


Baatnuc. — A correspondent of the Рай Mall Gazette says, “ Accord- 
ing to Mr. Conder, in his recently published ‘Tent Work in Palestine,’ the 
world is in danger of losing one of its wonders. The six remaining col- 
umns of the great Temple of the Sun nt Baalbec are nodding to their fall. 
The Turks have already sapped them in seeking for the metn] cores run 
into the joints; every frost adds something to the progress of destruction, 
and any winter may bring the destruction of three out of the six. These 
eolumns, seventy-five feet high, are among the noblest architectural works 
in the world, and the method of their erection is still unexplained.” 


Laso ‘TRANSFERS їх ANCIENT Banyton.— Mr. W. St. С. Boseawen 
has discovered among the contract tablets in the British Museum two doc- 
wnents of great interest to geometricians. Attached to two terra-cottn 
tablets containing deeds of sale of estates near Babylon, Mr. Boscawen 
found two neatly-drawn plans of the estates in qnestion. ‘The first of these 
is a deed relating to the sale of some land which took place townrd the lat- 
ter end of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. It represents an estate of about 
eight and one half acres in arca, and bounded on the northern side by the 
canal of the goddess Banitno. The names of the owners of all the adja- 
cent lands are given, and the greatest eare is taken in giving the dimen- 
sions of these plots of land. The whole is divided into three pairs of par- 
allelograms, and check dimensions are taken to test the accuracy of the 
work. A semicircular portion on Ше east side is most carefully measured, 
both radius and circumference being given. The second plan is unfortn- 
nately in a mutilated condition, but the remaining portions show the same 
care and neatness as is found in the perfect one. Тһе deed of sale in this 
second document is written on the reverse of the tables, and is dated in 
the тейеп of Darius Hystaspes. The value of these documents ns bases by 
which to fix both the lunar and area mensures in use in Bahylonia is very 
great. Both these documents form portions of the now well-known series 
of the Ejibi tablets. Mr. Boseawen hopes shortly to publish these docn- 
ments, accompanied by fae-similes of the plans and translations of the 
deeds relating to them. — London Atheneum. 


Eurorsan Forests. — According to the Deutsche Industrie Zeitung, the 
arca still covered by forests т Enrope is 739,830,722 aeres, which is parted 
amongst the different countries as follows : — 


Per cent of 
Productive Arca 


Acres. 


Russia (in Europe) . . . . . . . 477,192,922 47.44 
ЁОЛ рл e со + ous к = ж 1,480,814 31.05 
БУЗОУ 13582000 15.19 
Finland з 4 = = x e nn. x. 85,096,942 79.76 
тетшапу 52520255 550 34,961,274 27.21 
Norway гт 5121590 89.93 
span аа 6 21,335,156 26.90 
France . o a e e m 2 2 а а 290641,958 15.97 
Turkey (in Europe) +. . . . . . 13,371,023 19.72 
ISIN c roc gU qs LET PIN ONIS 12,413.956 19.18 
ІЗІНЕ 5 о ао 1026 2,689,176 22:90 
и Пи а 2,235,353 33.99 
Switzerland NEM ЕЭ 2,032,598 27.55 
Great Britain and Ireland . . . . 1,974,320 3.88 
Belgium . . e nen 1,139,959 17.58 
Ши! 10 ео S 529,748 8.69 
Denmark ...... тг. 456,068 6.38 


BracknoarD Paint. — The Canadian Mechanics’ Magazine says that 
the following is a good recipe for blackboard paint: One quart of shellac 
dissolved in alcohol, three ounces pulverized pumice-stone, two ounces pul- 
verized rottenstone, four ounces lamp-black; mix the last three ingredi- 
ents together, moisten a portion at n time with a little of the shellac and al- 
cohol, grind as thoroughly as possible with a knife or spatula; after which 
pour in the remainder of the alcohol, stirring often to prevent settling. 
One quart will furnish two coats for eighty square feet of blackboard not 
previously painted. he preparation dries immediately, and the board 
may be used within ап honr, if necessary. No oil should be used. 


A Luminous Сгоск Facr.—It is said that a curious clock is about to 
be introduced by the Ansonia Clock Company of New York. The dial, 
which to all appearances із of ordinary poreclain, becomes luminous when 
placed in the dark, so that the hands and figures can be plainly seen, and 
the time easily distinguished. It is the invention of a French chemist, and 
is thought to be imperishable. 


Повлвилтх ок PINE битмогез. — Tt is said that white-pine shingles 
оп the Shaker meeting-house in Canterbury, N. 11., put on with wooden 


has been so great ns to compel its abandonment in favor of plaster of Paris. | pins eighty-six years ago, arc still т а good state of preservation. 
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Tue sessions of the Congressional Labor Committee have 
continued to be more interesting than those of most commis- 
sions, not so much because of the fruits they have borne as be- 
cause their subject is one which is really important to the pub- 
lic. ‘The testimony of the witnesses lately examined has been 
less visionary than that which was voluntecred at the earlier ses- 
sions; but, as was to expected, the most of it has been from per- 
sos who simply looked at the subject from the point of view 
of their own peculiar avocatious or associations. "Го one the cause 
of the depression of labor is to be found in the decline of the 
shipping interest; to another in taxation; to others in protec- 
tion; to others in the national debt; to others in the currency ; 
to others in the introduction of machinery. One ascribes it to 
bad living and consequent sickness among the laboriug classes, 
another to imprudence, another to intoxication. The геше- 
dies suggested are therefore generally of the uature of patent 
medicines. The few men who have broadly studied the condi- 
tion of the country naturally confess themselves unable to point 
out the one determining cause or the specific remedy, while it 
is easy to show many things that act mischievously. It was a 
foregone conclusion that the work of this committee should dis- 
appoint those who expected from it any generally satisfactory 
explanation, or any legislative remedy. But if the people and 
press of the country, and especially the more sensible part of 
the workingmen, follow the committee with any attention, it 
will do a useful work in merely showing up the conflict and the 
absurdity of a great mass of popular opinions. It is a good 
thing that many wild theories which are fermenting in the dark 
should be thrown up into the light, and the bubbles which they 
generate scattered in the open air. It is also a good thing to 
let people whose uotions are not wild but only one-sided and 
narrow see how little ground they cover in comparison with 
the whole question. 


Two things meanwhile come to notice which are eneouraging 
in their different ways, as far as they go. One is an indica- 
tion that the idle condition of the laboring men is after all not 
so bad as it has been represented to be. Some of the testi- 
mony before the committee shows this to be the case; and a 
reeent publication of facts by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Labor Statisties shows that in that State at least, where the 
condition of labor has been thought to be worse than anywhere 
else in the eountry, exeept in Pennsylvania, the uumber of un- 
employed is much less thau has been asserted. One witness had 
estimated the unemployed in the whole eountry at nearly four 
millions, which is something like half the entire voting popula- 
tion; and others have assumed that they were two hundred 
thousand in Massachusetts alone, which is a still greater рго- 
portion. The labor statistics of that State indicate that the num- 
ber there is about thirty thousand, including men and women, or 
say one in fifty of the population. This is to be regretted, but 
when we allow for those who will not work under any circum- 
stances, — and they are very many, —and for those who are out 
of work because they will not take the wages they can get, the 


outlook is by no means so bad as we have heen told to believe. 
The other encouraging thing is a project which has been started 
in Chicago for a great shoe factory, to be owned and conducted 
by the workmen themselves. Such a venture as tliis, much as it 
bas been talked about, is, we believe, an entirely new thing in 
this country. Its success we should suppose to be very doubt- 
ful; but a much more important thing, broadly speaking, if it 
should be set going and carried on long enough to let its working 
be seen, would be the opportunity it would give to an important 
body of workingmen — the Crispins, who have the thing in 
haud — to find out what the position of a capitalist really is, 
and to learn how much care, hard work, difficulty, risk, and per- 
haps loss, is involved in the management of his capital. 


Тпевв has more than once been question among some ar- 
chitects in the United States as to whether an architect conld 
aud should enforce a claim for his professional fee by a lien on 
the building which he has carried out Юг a client. The impres- 
sion has been that existiug laws, at least ш most of the States, 
do not give him alien; and there has even been some talk 
among the profession in certain places of amending the laws so 
as to allow the architect the protection which the mechanic has. 
A late decision іп a Pennsylvania court bears upon this point, 
aud is, therefore, interesting. An architect sued for compensa- 
tion for his services in preparing drawings and specifications for 
a house in West Chester, and for three visits, “to locate the 
building and explain the drawings to mechanics;” he applied 
for a lien in support of his charge. It appeared that only one 
of these visits was for the purpose of explaining drawings to the 
mechanics, and that this one was before the house was begun. 
‘This proved to be the turning point in the question, the plaint- 
iffs counsel having cited a previous case, in which a lien had 
been granted to ап architect, the judge in his opinion declared 
that the essential point in the previous case was the fact that 
the architect in charge by superintending work, inspecting ma- 
terials, and examining accounts, had actually * performed work 
about the erection and construction of the building,” which 
under the terms of the statute gave him a lien; whereas in 
the case under consideration the architect, having never seen 
the building, could not be said to have performed work “ for 
or about the construction ” of it, the mere making of plans aud 
specifications not being work under the meaning of the statute. 
The plaintiff, therefore, had no better claim to a lien than the 
scriveuer who copied the specification, or the surveyor who laid 
out the lines of the building. 


Some expressions in the published report seem to imply that 
in the winning case the architect, or he who sued as such, had 
actually done the work of the builder and even made his draw- 
ings inside the building itself as it went on. The question of 
work actually done at a building or away from it, no matter 
what its kind, is a mere question of verbal interpretation of a 
statute, and of no importance otherwise ; but the division of an 
architect’s work into two kinds, one of which, the properly ar- 
chitectural, being done at his office, is unprotected by a lien, 
while the other, done on the spot, the superintendence, is pro- 
tected, — this division is of some importance to those who are 
disposed to claim such a protection. Nevertheless we must say 
that it seems to us very undesirable for architects to have to do 
with liens. It is enough, perhaps, to say that there is no better 
reason to urge for them than the mere fact that the existence 
of the buildings gives an opportunity for them. Workmen are 
assumed, whether wisely or uot we will not pretend to judge, 
to deserve, or need, a special proteetion above other creditors. 
They live on days’ wages, more or less from hand to mouth, 
and may be supposed to be in greater need than other men of 
making sure of prompt payment. Hence the eoncession to 
them of a special remedy. But we see no such reasou, nor any 
other, why architeets should be preferred to other elasses of 
ereditors. On the contrary there is an instinctive feeling, which 
we think may he trusted, that such a remedy is out of keeping 
with the professional relation between an architeet and his client. 
The thought of such a speeial weapon held in reserve is at 
varianee with the feeling of personal confidence which should 
be the characteristic of this relation. There is still too common 
a disposition to regard the architect’s function as a mechanical 
one, and any such “habit as resorting to liens would in its degree 
eueourage this disposition. There is no question that the 
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dignity of a genuinely professional attitude is of real value in 
strengthening the confidence and respect which a profession in- 
spires. Any loss of these would be poorly repaid by the very 
small advantages which architects could in the long run derive 
from liens. 


Tue folly of intrusting to inexpert and ignorant persons the 
working of machiues more or less complicated in their construc- 
tion is made more apparent every day. The familiar experi- 
ment of trying to put a belt over shafting in motion often results 
in the dismemberment of the experimenter; elevators take un 
controllable flights up or down their wells, because of the igno- 
rance of those who undertake to guide them ; locomotives and 
stationary engines explode, generally hecause of the carelessness 
of soi-disant engineers; and just at this season the portable en 
gines, which in the West are used in great numbers in harvesting 
the large crops, are exploding with uncomfortable frequency. 
These too frequent accidents are often followed by coroner’s ver- 
dicts, more or less ludierous in their award of blame. On Friday, 
August 23, three men loaded upon the elevator in the Rawson 
Building, Chicago, a piano weighing nine hundred and fifty 
pounds, and began to descend with it from the filth story of the 
building. After going but a few feet something gave way and 
the elevator with its load fell to the hottom. One of the men 
saved himself by jumping off after the elevator had fallen about 
fifteen fect, another seized the brake-rope and climbed to the 
top, while the third fell to the bottom and was killed. The tes- 
timony at the inquest was conflicting, some experts saying that 
the accident was caused by the ignorance of the men on the ele- 
vator, who brought about the accident by their improper use of 
starting-line and brake-rope ; others, that the kind of biake in 
use on this elevator —a Storer Union Safety Elevator — was 
never reliable, and almost all agreeing that the machinery was 
uot properly adjusted, shafts being out of line, and one of them 
two inches out of the horizontal, so that the strain was brought 
on one corner of each tooth of the gear-wheel iu such a way as 
to cause a breakage. But the machinery was so wrecked that no 
reliable explanation could be reached. At all events, some one 
was to blame; for only two days before the accident new eables 
had been put оп. and had things been аз much out of order as 
the testimony indicates, it must have been apparent to the work- 
men who made the repairs. Knowing, perhaps, of the verdict 
rendered in the case of the elevator accident at the Grand 116601, 
Paris, and feeling that it was incumbent on them to censure 
some one, as it certainly was their duty so to do, the coroner's 
jury in its wisdom have brought in a verdict which says that 
“the owners of said elevator are to blame for such accident 
from their neglect in keeping said elevator in repair,” and this, 
too, in the face of the testimony of the agent of the building, 
who declared that one of the conditions of the lease of the build- 
ing was that the lessors should keep the elevator in repair. 


In the published list of medals which have been awarded to 
foreign architects for the excellence of the designs which they 
this year exhibit at Paris, there is, we regret to say, по mention 
ofan American name. Although the Trustees of the American 
Institute of Architects did not see fit to charge themselves with 
the task of gathering such a collection of drawings and plioto- 
graphs, as should best show what the profession has done and is 
doing in this country, we had hoped that some of our most able 
architects would send, as individuals, enough of their work to 
show that, though courtesy to the government commissioners 
may demand that the facade of the United States section on the 
Rue des Nations be acknowledged as typical of our architecture, 
it is not in achieving such results that American architects are 
exclusively employed. Yet the architectural talent of the coun- 
try has not been passed over without such recognition of its 
merits as can be expressed by a silver medal, although it is to 
the work of the “babes and sucklings” of the profession that 
this compliment has been accorded. ‘The students of the Arch- 
itectural School attached to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology may indeed take satisfaction in the knowledge that this 
solitary laurel branch has been wou by their careful work. Of 
the real architectural merit of this work, of the study and 
thought bestowed on its development, as well as of the value of 
the course of instruction by which it is produced, evidence is at 
this moment afforded hy the somewhat similar collection of 
drawings at the fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, which opened on Monday last in Boston. Although 
tiis collcetion is made up in great part of drawings whieh it 


was thought not best to send to Paris — of refuse material, аз it 
were — it will well repay the careful attention of the architect, 
draughtsman, or student who can devote to its inspection the 
time it deserves. 


Tne catalogue of the Illinois Industrial University comes to 
us in а more attractive form than usual, illustrated as it is by 
six photographie views of the interiors of several of the col- 
lege rooms, notable among which are the two views of the art 
gallery, which show that the institution is possessed of a fair col- 
lection of casts of busts and statues, both antique and modern, 
while hung upon the walls and sereens are a number of framed 
engravings and some architectural photographs. In looking 
through the list of students we find that out of a total of three 
hnndred and four male and sixty-three female students, thirteen 
students, one of whom is a lady in the fourth year of the course, 
are studying architecture. In the curriculum of the architec- 
tural school attached to this institution, we have now only to no- 
tice one new feature. This is the establishment of a course for 
those who desire to become master-builders. ‘The idea is excel- 
lent, and as there is apparently no intention to grant a certificate 
or diploma, the limitation of the course to one year's work is not 
as injudicious, perhaps, as it at first blush seems to be. At any 
rate, it is a case where half a loafis better than no bread, and 
we trust that in the future there will be a large number of me- 
chanies, both old and young, who will profit by this opportunity 
to obtain some portion of the theoretical knowledge which mas- 
ter-builders ought to possess, but which the demands of daily 
practice too rarely allow them to acquire. At present one stu- 
dent is pursuing this course, which includes instruction in wood, 
stone, brick, and metal construction, orthographic and architeet- 
ural drawing, instruction in agreements, specifications, esti- 
mates, heating, ventilation, and architectural design, aud shop- 
practice in carpentry, joinery, and eabinet-making. The cata- 
logue contains no reference to the summer session of classes in 
wood-working and iron-working whieh, as we have mentioned 
(American Architect, May 25, 1878), was to be held this sum- 
mer in the Exposition Building at Chicago. 


APPARENTLY the Directors of the Rhode Island School of 
Design have succeeded in obtaining the money which we once 
stated (American Architect, May 25, 1878) they must have, be- 
fore the school to which the Women’s Centennial Commission 
had appropriated its surplus moneys could he opened. At pres- 
ent rooms are fitting up in the Hoppin Homestead Building in 
Providence for the use of this school, which will probably open 
in October, as originally intended. We do not know just what 
is to be the course of study to be pursued, but we understand 
that, although it is to һе essentially a school of industrial de- 
sign, instruction will be given in other branches of art. The 
school is to be under the charge of Mr. Charles A. Barry, who 
for more than twenty years has heen an art teacher, and during 
six years was supervisor of drawing in the Boston public sehools. 
Mr. Barry is one of the eight gentlemen who, in 1858, founded 
the Boston Art Club. 


RICHARD UPJOHN. 


It is the good fortune of the successful architect that his rec- 
ord cannot be confined to books and papers, like those of other 
professional men, cannot be shut np in galleries and шасссв- 
sible bouses like those of other artists, cannot be buried in the 
treaclierous memories of relatives and friends like those of the 
rest of his fellow-creatures, but is permanent, visible, and out- 
of-doors ; his whole professional career is illustrated by a series 
of durable public memorials. When character and opportunity 
so happily combine in a human life, tbat, in its closing, it as- 
serts itself as a complete and symmetrical whole, thus monu- 
mentally set forth before the eyes of mankind, there seems to be 
no room for vain regrets. In considering the professional career 
of Richard Upjohn, therefore, the task of the biographer is easy 
aud in every way agreeable; this career, moreover, is well worth 
tracing, with such cireumstances and detail as our space will al- 
low, not only because it is an essential part of the history of 
American architecture, but because it may serve as a proof that 
common sense, sound judgment, careful observation, energy 
and integrity of character, — all of them qualities more or less 
attainable, even for * plain people," — may combine to produce 
a reputation which, if not quite heroic in its proportions, is 
certainly great in its results. It was not by brilliant and ex- 
ceptional genius that this good fortune was achieved, but be 
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fidelity in the development of natural gifts, and by hard work 
judiciously bestowed. There was more prose than poetry in 
this busy life, and it therefore touches our common sympathies, 
and runs parallel to our common experience often enough to 
serve as a practical example and an encouragement. 

Mr. Upjohn was born at Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, England, 
and after enjoying fair educational advantages, was apprenticed 
to a cabinet-maker, and finally became a master in the trade. 
But in 1829, in his twenty-eighth year, he came to the United 
States, and settled in New Bedford, Mass., where he followed 
his craft in the day-time and taught drawing in the evenings. 
Three years afterwards he went to Boston and entered the 
office of Captain Paris, who was then the architect of the Bos- 
ton Court Пизе. We soon behold him his own master again, 
and one of his first designs as an architect were the fences and 
entrances to the Boston Common. St. John’s Church, at Ban- 
gor, Me., was also one of his earliest works. But his profes- 
sional career may be considered as dating from the preparation 
of the designs for Trinity Church, New York. 

This wealthy corporation, in the year 1833, had decided upon 
some alterations and enlargements of their old edifice, but finally 
found it expedient to build anew. The site was cleared, there- 
fore, and the present chureh was erected between the years 1833 
and 1545. It was then, and perhaps still remains, tlic most con- 
spicuous religious monument in this country, and the advances 
since made iu the science of architecture, in the knowledge of 
precedent, iu the experience with great works, and in improved 
professional edueation and methods, has not served by comparison 
to dwarf its proportions or lessen its excellence as a work of art. 
It still holds its preéminent position with dignity and firmness. 

We are not prepared to give a chronological, or, indeed. a 
complete list of the ecclesiastical buildings which Mr. Upjohn 


produced after this conspicuous and fortunate beginning; the | 


succession is imposing in numbers, and fully sustains the high 
standard which he had himself set up. Among these, in the 
city of New York, are the church. known as Dr. Pott's, on the 
corner of Tenth Street and University Place; the Church of 
the Ascension, near by, on Fifth Avenue; that of the Шоу 
Communion, оп Sixth Avenne and Twentieth Street; that of the 
Nativity, on the East side, St. Thomas’s, Trinity Chapel and 
Schools, and Dr. Adams’ Presbyterian Church, on Madison 
Square; in Brooklyn, L. 1., are Christ and Grace Churches, and 
the Church of the Pilgrims ; elsewhere the successior is marked 
by the Church of St. James, at New London, Се; St. Paul's 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; St. Paul's at Brookline, Mass.; St. Stephen’s 
and Grace Church, at Providence, В. 1.; the Presbyterian Me- 
morial Church, at Springlield, Mass.; the Parish Church, at 
Portsmouth, В. 1.; and a chapel at New Berlin, N. J..... To 
these may he added St. Martes, built on a steep hillside for Asa 
Packer, at Mauch Chunk, №. J., St. Thomas’s, at ‘Taunton, 
Mass., Grace Church at Newark, the Geneva Memorial Church, 
St. Peter's Presbyterian Church at Rochester, and Zion Church 
at Rome, N. Y., and churches at Salt Lake City, Millville, 
Mass., and Geneseo, М. У. Mr. Upjohn also prepared plans 
for the Church of the Advent, in Boston, which were not car- 
ried out. He also erected wooden churches at Stockbridge 


and Plymouth, Mass. 


“А gentler life spreads round the holy spires, 
Where’er they rise the sylvan waste retires, 
And пету harvests crown the fertile lea.” 


Wordsworth’s sonnet may be quoted as applicable also to 
these scattered churches, but mainly in another sense. As the 
first examples of pure Gothic built in a country almost en- 
tirely ignorant of true medieval forms, they immediately dis- 
pelled the illiterate traditions of the style which were until then 
generally accepted as correct aud satisfactory, and planted seeds 
of knowledge which fell not upon stony ground. Although a 
few excellent architects had preceded Mr. Upjohn in the field, 
their work had been based prineipally upon Renaissance types, 
and every effort in the direction of a Gothic revival had been 
made without the advantage of a recognized standard of the 
style. Such standards were planted wherever Mr, Upjohn’s 
spires arose, and even to this day they may be accepted as safe 
guides and sound examples. "Though perhaps never surprising 
us with new combinations of original design, never unduly 
imaginative ана rarely poetic, his Gothic has, at least, always 
been sober and correct, less ingenious than learned, but by no 
means confined to merely common or conventional types. His 
churches are not marked by personal conceits, —Mr. Upjohn did 
not write his name upon his architecture, — but his works have 
all the grace which can be conferred by variety within the 


strictest limits of loyalty to style; and so also when he sought 
his effects ontside of his English types, as in the Romanesque of 
St. Paul's Church at Baltimore, his archeological correctuess 
was пеуег suffered to stiffen his hand or to interfere with a just 
freedom of design. But his natural refinement of thought and 
delicacy of imagination and invention bad a clearer and тоге 
fortunate field in the tombs and monuments of Trinity churcli- 
yard and Greenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Upjohn’s service to the architecture of America consists 
in his timely appearance upon the scene, an artist at heart, a 
man of business and enterprise, thoroughly equipped with all 
the knowledge and forces essential to the propagation of pure 
style in a new country. 16 із safe to say that from the time of 
his first public appearance as an architect our civilization began 
to enjoy the emotions and appreciate the sentiment ol’ medieval 
art, which before that time had rested upon the bastard tradi- 
tions of Walpole’s villa at Stanberry Hill, and Beckford's АБ- 
bey of Fonthill, upon Abbotsford, and the castle of Otranto. 

Although his professional career was concerned with domes- 
tic and civic works in large proportion, his reputation must re- 
pose mainly upon his ecclesiastical monuments and upon his 
knowledge of and respect for the Gothic style of England. Tis 
domestic work was almost, if not entirely, confined to conven- 
tional forms of Italian Renaissance, as if he considered his Gothic 
a thing.consecrated to far more serious uses, and his dwellings 
were rather dignified and academical than picturesque according 
to the modern type. They generally stand “four square,” 
with no playful conceits or eccentricities, no ingenious devices 
or far-fetched oddities of detail either in plan or elevation. His 
characteristic respect for monumental types followed him also in 
this departnient and chastened his faculty of invention. Among 
his town and country houses we are enabled to recall the Lytch- 
field and Packer houses at Brooklyn, that of J. П. Burch, 
Esq, at Chicago, of Edmund Dexter, Esq., at Cincinnati, of б. 
М. Atwater, Esq. at Springfield, Mass., of Jas. А. Cowing, 
Esq., at Buffalo. of John S. Stone, Esq., at Bay Ridge. E. 1., of 
W. М. Stebbins, Esq., of Tarrytown, the Johnston llouse at 
Flatbush, L. 1., the Forsyth house at Kingston, N. Y., that of 
Mr. П. B. McKean, of Philadelphia, those of Messrs. E. King, 
Amos W. Smith, and others, at Newport, that of Mr. Wm. 
Mason, at Taunton, Mass., the Thayer houses in and near Bos- 
ton, and those of Messrs. Seth Adams and Marshall Wood, at 
Providence; also the six gate-lodges of Samuel Zimmerman, 
Esq., at Clifton, near Niagara, the building of the mansion 
having been stopped by the untimely death of the proprietor. 
Lindenwald, the residence of President Van Buren, and the 
seat of the Patroon at Albany, were altered and enlarged under 
his direction. In all these works it is evident that Mr. Upjohn’s 
habits of design were controlled by a sober sense of duty, and 
were never at the mercy of passing fashions or of his own throng- 
ing fancies; they are distinctly, and olten severely, classical in 
conception and treatment, and, as such, being more in sympathy 
with the prevailing contemporary architectural idea, have hardly 
served, like his churches, to mark a step of artistic progress far 
in advance of his time, 

In civic buildings Mr. Upjohn’s experience was more limited, 
but in this field also he preserved his characteristic sobriety and 
correctness. He built Trinity Building and the Corn Exchange 
Bank in New York, a savings bank at Kingston, N. Y., a school 
building at Brooklyn, a hotel and public school at Taunton, 
Mass., and a railroad station at Norton, Mass. ; he also designed 
a chapel for Bowdoin College, a library for Brown University, 
and had prepared complete drawings for the proposed new Co- 
lumbia College buildings which were to have occupied one of 
the blocks in the vicinity of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
when the old Deaf and Dumb Asylum property was secured for 
this purpose and the new project abandoned. 

Although Mr. Upjohn prepared designs for the city hall in 
Brooklyn, and, in 1855, for the state library building at Al- 


bany, with the understanding, we believe, that he was not the 


only architect who had been invited to do so, these were ex- 
ceptional cases, and his attitude of hostility to architectural 
competitions was assumed with deliberation and maintained with 
decision and self-denial. Не lost no opportunity of impressing 
upon the younger men in the profession the importance of main- 
taining the dignity of -their calling hy abstaining from especial 
bargains with reference to their fees and from all competitions 
which implied volunteer or unpaid labor. The tone of his an- 
nual addresses as President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects was always very earnest in claiming for the profession a 
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social and moral position far in advance of that which it had 
hitherto occupied; and bis theory was strengthened and illns- 
trated by his own example of honorable practice. Indeed, his 
service to American architects was quite as important as his 
service to American architecture ; no one in the profession took 
a more active part in the planting and cultivation of that whole- 
some sentiment of fraternity and mutual support which first 
found expression in the founding of the Institute in 1857. 

From that time to the year 1876, when he resigned the office 
of President, which he had held from the beginning, he was un- 
ceasing in his efforts, so far as his powers and opportunities al- 
lowed, to raise the standard of practice and to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of union and good-lellowship among all the members of 
the profession. For this service hts memory deserves to be 
cherished by his brethren. A complete memorial of his profes- 
sional experience and observation would necessarily include the 
history of the greatest development which our art and the prac- 
tice of it have experienced in this country. É 

Mis national position was recognized by his election as honor- 
ary member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and of 
the Institute of Portuguese Architects. What other honors may 
have been conferred upon him by foreign societies we are not 
prepared to say; but certainly the large tribute of affectionate 
respect bestowed upon him hy those who have known him per- 
sonally, who have worked with him and watched his successful 
career, who have been counselled and encouraged by him, is far 
more significant than any merely official recognition, however 
graciously accorded. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 
Our purpose is to give some details concerning the Law of Dilapi- 
dations as it now stands, and to examine a few typieal eases of its ap- 
plication which have eome under our notice, and which will serve to 
show by practical illustration the disulvantages, as well as Ше bene- 
fits, which accrue to the Church and the clergy by the present work- 
ing of the law. 

Let the results, however, of our former inquiry ! be eonstantly borne 
in mind, which are these, namely, that the original statute Law of 
Dilapidations is still in force, with the single exception of the clanse 
relating to the priority of the debt of dilapidation-money over other 
debts; that this law is a good and equitable one, which no oue com- 
plains of; and that it is іп the mode of application of the law only 
that а change has been made, which bears heavily, and, we think, 
unjustly, upon the mass of incumbents and as we shall see, tends 
more and more every year to defeat the main objects aimed at by the 
framers of the Act of 1871. 

We may supplement опг former general statement by the follow- 
ing details. Every incumbent is bound both by statute and common 
law, to keep his house of residence on the glebe in repair and to re- 
store or rebuild it, if necessary, withont addition, alteration, or im- 
provement, out of the income of the living; but if it is too small or 
mean, it may be enlarged. Пе must insure it against fire in some 
office approved by Queen Anne's Bounty, and fora sum agreed upon 
with the patron and ordinary. There is no liability as to the mode 
of cultivation of the land attached to a living, but the fences, farm- 
buildings, cte., must all be kept in герат, and come thus under the 
law, even if they have been ereeted by himself, Timber on Ше 
glebe may, of course, be felled, but only for repairs necessary to the 
buildings or fences, and wood may be еш, but only for necessary 
firing. The sale, among other personal effects, of faggots, ete., eut on 
the glebe, which we sometimes observe in auctions held by the exeen- 
tors of a deceased ineumbent, is altogether illegal. Most of the fix- 
tures and additions, which in the case of ordinary tenants would be 
removable, are not removable; nor, as we said before, is any eharge 
made for dilapidation of inside paint and paper. But the suceessor 
to a vacating incumbent may compel the removal of all additions 
made by his predecessor, if they are of an unnecessary character, 
and would encumber the living, such as hot-houses, aviaries, ete., 
and in default of removal, the expense of getting rid of them would 
be charged as dilapidations. | 

Now all this is very right and proper, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception relating to the land. An incumbent will not be likely to 
leave his land altogether uncultivated and fallow; he is, however, 
tempted to exhaust it, and so to reduce the income of his suecessors; 
as, for instance, by selling off the hayerops by апецап every year at 
their highest price, and neglecting the proper manuring of the land 
afterwards, whereby the soil is mueh deteriorated. Some action 
with regard to the land, as well as the buildings, of a living might 
perhaps have been desirable in the new law. But this is a mi 
point. Let us rather see how the new law works in practice. 
first, as to the appointment and remuneration of surveyors. 
must remember that they are appointed for each diocese by the rural 
deans, and that, in most dioceses, the main part of their remunera- 
tion consists, besides fees, of a percentage on the amonnt of the 
work ordered by them to he done. Неге, then, are two points not 
quite as they should be. Not only is the surveyor naturally tempted 
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to make his estimate too high, with the view, unconsciously no 
doubt, of increasing his percentage on it, but when the work is done 
and paid for, if the contraetor, as is often the ease, performs the 
work for less than the estimated sum, the surveyor still gets his per- 
centage on the estimate, while the differenee between the estimate 
and the actual sum disbursed is not returned, as one would naturally 
expect it would be, to the ineumbent who has to pay, but is kept for 
further repairs hereafter! ‘This is unjust to the outgoing ineumbent. 
Take a case, in illustration, which has come under our notice. We 
will eall the Вепейео А. Here the estimated cost of dilapidations 
amounted to £66, and the repairs were all executed to the satisfaetion 
of the surveyor and a certificate for the five years’ exemption from 
further liability given, for the sum of £36! So that the late inenm- 
bent of A has had to рау £30 more than he in equity should have 
done. For dilapidation money is a debt from the old incumbent to 
the new incumbent, and from the new incumbent to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, who seem unable, for some reason or other, to return any 
money once paid to them. 

Again, not only does thus the outgoing ineumbent, or his execu- 
tors, suffer hardship, but the incoming ineumbent must look eare- 
fully to see that he himself is not made to undergo something still 
worse. For while the former has no fees to pay to the surveyor for 
his work, and has his liability limited to the payment of tlie actual 
sum specified for dilapidations, all the onus, risk, and fees fall upon 
the latter. If, for instanee, the old incumbent is bankrupt, the new 
inemmbent is still bound to pay over to Queen Anne's Bounty, within 
six month’s of his induction, every farthing of the dilapidation money, 
which, as in such ease he cannot get it from his predeeessor, he 


| must pay out of his own pocket, or, if allowed to По so, he may in 


certain cases mortgage the benefice, and ғо reduce its value, suffering 
thus, in any wise, a hardship which, although the law justly proposes 
to ease it for him, Queen Anne’s Bounty, as we remarked in our 
previous article, is at present unwilling to aet upon so as to help him 
by a loan, А case of this kind is that of Вепећсе Б. Here the liv- 
ing was worth only £150 a year. The dilapidations amounted to 
£600, for the house was old, and there were large out-buildings. 
The incumbent who died left no effects whatever. Пе was an old 
bachelor, who had simply lived on his income. The new incumbent, 
also a poor man, took the living without much consideration, and 
was iustituted and inducted, and thus irrevocably bound to pay over 
at once four years’ income before touching a penny of the endow- 
ment! Doubtless he has often wished that his bishop had left him 
in his curaey. Observe how careful the Act is to provide a remedy 
for such hardships, and contrast with it the aetion of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty in refusing loans sanctioned by the Act. We can give even 
a worse ease than this in Benetice С. Here the late ineuinbent was 
appointed in 1868. The living was worth £120 a year, and he died 
in 1874, leaving only a daughter, and the sum of £1,000 in consols. 
The surveyor ordered the house, which was a timber building erected 
on piles, and much dilapidated, to be entirely rebuilt at a eost of 
88481 Here was а poor incumbent muleted of more than all be had 
ever received from his living during the six years of his tenancy, 
and his daughter left penniless, only because he had the misfortune 
to be one of the incumbents of 1871, for whom special provision was 
made in the Aet, and Queen Anne's Bounty has made that provision 
а dead letter! 


jut, it may be asked, cannot persons in snch circumstances appeal 
against these hardships? Is there no way of softening down such 
eases? Yes. In the ease of Benefice C, the appeal was suggested 
against the surveyor’s award in the manner prescribed by the Act 
for eases of appeal. But, with the advice of eonnsel, the matter 
was dropped, and no appeal was made, for the simple reason that 
the law directs that the whole costs of appeal shall be paid, and the 
whole expense of re-valning disbursed, out of the estate of the out- 
going incumbent instead of ont of the living, and the sole exeeutrix 
of this poor parson was willing rather to submit to pay the whole 
sum demanded than risk the charges and anxiety of litigation. 

The dioeesan surveyors, who are generally architects and men of 
good standing and honorable dealing, are gradually through practice 
becoming more aequainted with their new duties, and, we trust, more 
lenient in their awards; but their first introduction to a compara- 
tively new experience created Бу the Act. naturally tended to lead 
them to proceed more aceording to the strict letter of the law than 
according to equity; while it was the cause, especially with those 
surveyors who live in London, of some curious manifestations of 
ignorance about agricultural and local customs. In certain parts of 
England, for example, all the fenees round fields are composed ої 
loose stone walls without mortar or cemént. One surveyor ordered 
all such walls to be rebuilt with cement on the glebes. This was, of 
course, too absurd to be aeted upon, and he had to revoke his order, 
after learning a little about the habits of the distriet. Another sur- 
veyor that we had heard of, though we have not had the pleasure of 
actually meeting him, directed that all the pig-styes should be painted 
within and without with three coats of white paint! Other survey- 
ors seem puzzled by the dillering local customs, whereby, in some 
parts, all field gates are painted, while in other parts of the country 
such a thing is never heard of. Most of them, however, seem to he 
agreed that it shall be part of their duty to order the painting of all 
external wood and ironwork not painted the year before with two 
coats of paint, to empty all cess-pits and drains, and, in general, to 
put things in complete readiness for the new tenant. 
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Our readers will doubtless be glad to have all the items in ап 
average and typical case, which we will call that of Benefice D. 
This will enable them to see more clearly how the onus is divided. 
It is as follows: — 

1. Schedule of Dilapidations (Benefice D), October, 1872:— 

Stop round sash-frames; leak round chimney; mend panes of glass; 
ent out cracks and stop ceiling; repair chimney-piece; new keys and 
locks; mend decayed flooring; repair plastering; lead lights; repair 
door and cupboard; new nosings to stairs; repair treads, risers, 
newels, and balusters: new collar to roof; repair decayed sleepers 
and joists; renew skirting and rafters; repair soil-pipe, and empty 
cess-pit; new sills to doors; mend and renew thatching; renew stueco 
on walls, and point; new eaves-gutters; scarf door-posts; repair and 
paint field-gates; paint all ontside iron and wood. — Total, £61. 

2. Fees paid to bishop's officers : — 

Seerctary’s order for inspection, £1 1s.; filing order by registrar, 
3s. Ad.; copy for Queen Anne's Bounty, 58.) seeretary Гог bishop’s 
consent to alter plan, £1 1»; Шіпе it by registrar, Зх, 44.; secretary 
for bishop’s conntersignature to surveyor's certificate for payment, 
58.5 registrar for filing surveyor's certificate of execution of work, 
3s. 4d. — Total, £3 2s. 0d. 

3. Surreyor's fees; — 00 

Survey, valuation, and reports, with two copies, £5 5s.; travelling 
and other expenses, £2 85. 6d.; survey and certilicate, under section 
44 of the Act, £1 11s. 64. ; expenses, 10s. Total, £9 15s. Od. 

Here the £61 is paid by the late incumbent’s exccutors to the new 
incumbent, and by him to Queen Anne’s Bounty, while the new in- 
cumbent pays all the fees of both bishop and surveyor. 

We are glad to find that the case of repairs to parish churches, 
mentioned in our former article, appears in a fair way of being set- 
еа. It arose thus. The Church of АП Saints in Lambeth is one 
of those built under the Church Building Act, which enacts that, as 
in the vase of all other churches, the frechold shall be in the incum- 
hent, but that all repairs shall be done at the expense of the pa- 
rishioners. This church had become so far out of repair as to Бе un- 
safe to passengers along the street, and, in fact, a portion of the 
tower fell not long ago, and seriously injured a woman. The in- 
cumbent, Dr. Е. б. Lee, was called проп by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to repair the church, as church-rates had been abolished 
without any provision being made for the maintenance of the fabric, 
and no one else could be made to pay. "ће order of the Board, if 
allowed, would have become a precedent for making every incum- 
bent in the country responsible for the repairs of his church, as well 
as of his house, and would have thrown an intolerable burden on 
the clergy. Dr. Lee refused to do the work, and the Board, act- 
ing under the provisions of the Metropolitan Building Acts as to re- 
pairs of “dangerous structures,” then did the work, and sued the in- 
cumbent for £105 incurred in the operation. Dr. Lee, supported by 
his bishop, declined to pay, anıl showed, at the trial of the case, that 
his freehold in the church was by no means the same kind of free- 
hold as that of an ordinary proprietor, and that he was unable to 
sell the church, or raise money upon it to pay off the debt. Al 
though the Lord Chief Justice has acquitted the clergy of the re- 
sponsibility thus sought to be imposer upon them, and so far justice 
has been done, we are, however, still withvut legislation on the sub- 
ject of the important question, Who is to keep the Church in repair? 

"he clergy are clearly not liable, The laity refuse to have church- 
rates. Can we depend on voluntary help? We fear not, in the case 
of most parishes at any rate. 

In conclusion, what 13 the result, so far as benefices are concerned, 
at which we are arrived in the present state of the dilapidation ques- 
tion? We are sorry to say that the mode of application of the law 
is still tending to defeat the object of it. Two practical rules appear 
- to be gaining acceptance with the clergy, forced upon them by the 
circumstances to which we have alluded. The first is, to take more 
than ordinary precautions in accepting a living, and to decline to 
take anything under a really valuable benefice if there is the least 
suspicion of insolvency in the case of the outgoing incumbent, or if 
the repairs are likely to be a serious ınatter. This tends to prevent 
really good and hard-working men, if pour, from entering the Church, 
or it keeps them down as mere curates, in which position their £150 
ог £200 a year is quite uninenmberéd. ‘The second rule is, having 
onec taken a living, and got settled, to do absolutely nothing more 
towards the preservation of the buildings, except the merest пессз- 
sary repairs against weather, without which the house would be un- 
inhabitable; and for this reason that, since the surveyor must find 
something to survey, and has in so many cases ordered things abso- 
lutely at varianee with the ordinary rules of the craft, it is much 
cheaper, so they say, in the long run, for a poor incumbent to pay 
more in comparison on his voidance of the benefice, than tu be con- 
stantly compelled to repair bit by bit every year. It is true that the 
bishop or archdeacon may compel proper repairs during the life of 
the incumbent, and may deprive for negleet; but unless this is acted 
up to better than it is at present, or unless some change is introduced 
into the working of the law, and especially into the attitude which 
Queen Anne’s Bounty takes up towards the clergy, we fear that this 
demoralizing efleet will be only increased, instead of diminished, as 
time goes оп. — The Building World. 


Tie THEATRE AT Mirax. — The centenary of the famous Teatro della 
Scala is to be observed by the redecoration of the building. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 5 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, CONEY ISLAND, М. Y. MR. JOUN G. PRAGUE, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


HOUSE ON MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON, MASS., REMODELLED 
. BY МК. С. 8. LUCE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 

This sketch shows the alteration in the house at the corner of 
River and Mt. Vernon strects, belonging to the estate of Mrs. 
Martha Smith. The old house was bnilt about 1840, and was an 
uninteresting structure. The alteration was made in the early part 
of the present year, at a cost ої $2,000. The first story is of cement, 
plastered, and is not a concrete wall, and the second story is of tiles 
made at Akron, Ohio, which are the first of the kind ever manufae- 
tured in this country, after an English pattern. The manufacturer 
states that he ruined nearly 20,000 tiles before he was successful in 
getting the 5,000 used on this building, and even these are not al- 
together satisfactory in color. ‘The carving in the panels is of pine. 
The late Inspector of Buildings was averse to allowing the alteration 
under the Building Act, it being a wooden building and within the 
fire limits, but Mr. Damrell took a different view of the matter, and 
very kindly allowed її. The upper sashes of the first-story windows 


are filled with cathedral glass, and the dining-room is decorated hy 
Mr. Frank ТИҢ Smith. 


SKETCIH FOR A COTTAGE 


AT WESTCHESTER, N. Y. MR. II. Б. 
MARSHALL, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
HOUSE ОК L. CLEPHANE ESQ., WASHINGTON, D. С. MR. JOHN 


FRASER, ARCHITECT, WASIIINGTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


тик EXIUBITION OF TURNER'S WATER-COLORS. — MR. RUSKIN'S 
PRESENT ESTIMATE OF TURNER’S METHODS AND GENIUS. 


LONDON, Angust 15, 1878. 

Ах exhibition of unusual interest closed here last week. lt was a 
collection of water-colors and studies by Turner, belonging to Mr. 
Ruskin, who prepared a catalogne, with copious notes on each sketch; 
to this was added, also with explanatory and critical notes, a series 
of the Oxford professor’s own studies in line and color. The severe 
illness which last February struck. down Mr. Ruskin threatened to 
prevent the completion of the catalogue, bnt the Rev. W. Kingsley, 
an old and valued friend, came to the rescue, and added the con- 
elnding notes, which, to judge from the enthusiastic foot-notes Mr. 
Ruskin was able subsequently to add, are worthy examples of Turner 
worship. This pamphlet of some one hundred and forty pages is 
of deep interest, expressing as it does the latest, and perbaps the 
lust, opinions of the author of “Modern Painters,” whose views are 
known to have undergone such marked modifications that he has 
persistently refused to yield to the demand for a cheap ard popular 
edition of his earlier works. llis writings of late have all been 
fraught with weariness and bitter disappointment, which in these last 
productions are suddenly changed to a tone of sadness anil almost of 
gentleness, strange indced in the author of those scathing carly polem- 
ies. With the exception of a constant and really pueriie protest against 
the march of civilization in desecrating with its works of engineering 
the picturesqueness of nature, his only denunciation now is of him- 
self, and contemporary art escapes scot-free. In his preface, he man- 
fully turns upon himself, saying, * Аз in my own advancing life І 
learn more of the laws of noble art, І recognize faults in Turner to 
which once І was blind; but only as І recognize also powers which 
my boy's enthusiasm did but disgrace by its advocacy.” Та the notes 
themselves his disciples must be startled by occasional reservations 
and criticisms of Turner’s work which they would never have 
dreamed of permitting to themselves. Think of his speaking of. 
the large water-color, Ше “ Battle of Fort Rock" in the National 
Gallery, as an inferior work, terribly foreed and conventionalized | 
and saying in regard to pne of the earlier Italian studies: “It 
fails in many respects, especially in the ludicrous figure; he was 
not yet able to draw either the figure or even animals with skill.” 
Further on: “In both, however, the trees are still very rudely 
drawn.” Of a later study, done, however, in his prime, he says: 
“Jt will, 1 hope, put an end (with No. 28) to the ordinary notion 
that Turner ‘could not draw trees. But it may very well encour- 
age the also very ordinary, and much better founded notion that 
he could not color them. His dislike of fresh green is a curious 
idiosynerasy in him; no drawing exists, that І know of, founded 
frankly on that key of color." Could Turner’s bitterest critics 
have made a severer stricture upon him as a landscape painter than 
to say he could not color trees? I quote these examples to show 
how time has changed his former partisan opinions. Yet through 
all, the old luve and admiration consecrated by so many years of de- 
votion to his hero is his ruling principle, softened only by a weary 
sadness revealed іп his conclusion to the Introduction: * Oh, that 
some one had but told me in my youth, when all my heart seemed 
to be set on these colors and clouds that appear for a little while and’ 
‘then vanish away, how little my love of them would serve me when 
the silence of lawn and wood in the dews of morning should be 
completed, and all my thoughts should be of those whom, by neither, 
I was to meet шоге!”” 

The sketches are classed in five groups, corresponding to as many 
decades, beginning with the year 1800. The first group is character- 
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ized thus: “His manner is stern, reserved, quiet, grave in eolor, 
forceful in hand." They, in faet, partake of the prevailing fashion 
of water-eolors at that period; for at the end of the last century, 
water-color drawings— as the English still вай them — were liter- 
ally sueh, pencil or ink drawings, with simplest pale flat washes. In 
speaking of one of this group, in which a portion is quite finished, 
leaving the rest outlined on the untouched paper, Ruskin says: “I 
сап never get the publie to believe, nor until they believe it ean 
they ever understand the grasp of a great master’s mind, that, as in 
freseo so in water-color, there сап be по retouehing after your day's 
work is done... . . There is absolute demonstration in this, . . De 
that Turner did his work bit by bit, finishing at onee, and sure of his 
final harmony." This certainly wns not the orlinary method of 
English water-eolorists, but it i5, curious] y enough, that of the present 
Italian school; for the latter in their figure studies completely finish, 
beginning with the head, each bit of drapery, often without cven 
sketehing in the rest, which results in purity of color at Ше expense 
of relative valnes. й ) р | 

In regard to the seeond gronp, which eomprises pictures of Swiss 
seenery, he writes: “ Aud observe generally, Turner never, after this 
time, drew from nature without composing. Lis lightest pencil sketch 
was the plan of a picture, his completest study on the spot a part of 
one. But he rarely painted on the spot; he looked, gathered, eon- 
sidered; then painted the sum of what he had gained, up to the 
point necessary for due note of it.” Ап admission which the up- 
holders of Turner's more forced effects would do well to mark, as it 
allows to individual eriticism a bolder judgment of the truthfolness 
of the scene presented than would be used in face of studies made оп 
the spot. Of notes made for some of his Swiss pictures near the 
elose of his life, Ruskin also says: “ Iis way was, therefore, to make 
rapid pencil note of his subject on the spot; and, it seems, at his inn 
in the evening to put so much color on this outline as would recall 
the effect to his mind.’ This habit explains, but does not excuse, 
the false values constantly fonnd in Turner’s works, more especially 
in his foregrounds, for his notes recording chiefly atmospheric and 
distant effeets, he was left to eompose from chic those very parts of 
his work which most demanded local study. 

There is real frankness in this reference to a landseape of his mid- 
dle period : ** But he has missed his mark in the vermilions of the 
foreground, which fail in distinetion of. hues between sunlight and 
shade ; the violently forced shadows on the field (false in form also) 
not redeeming the want of tone, but rather exhibiting it." А just 
eritieism, but one which impartiality would apply not to this example 
only, bnt to the majority of Turner's foregrounds, for there is a great 
similarity among them: the same ernde greens and yellows to vive 
aerial effect to the distance, the same grotesque figures outlined in 
vermilion and without real solidity or modelling to give relief. 

Referring to those almost invariably grotesque and brutal figures, 


Ruskin philosophizes thus: “І think it will be seen that much об 


what the public were most pained by in Turner's figure drawing 
arose from what Turner himself had been chiefly pained by in the 
public. Ше saw, and more clearly than he knew himself, the especial 
forte of England із *vulgarity.'" Then referring to these figures 
drawn from low life, he adds: “ With all this, nevertheless, he had in 
himself no small sympathy ; he liked it at once and was disgusted 
by it; and, while he lived in imagination in ancient Carthage, lived 
practically in modern Margate. I eannot understand these ways of 
his; only be assured that what offends us in these figures was also, in 
a high degree, offensive to him, though he chose to paint it as a 
peculiarly English phenomenon, and though he took in the midst of 
it, ienobly, an animal English enjoyment, acknowledging it all the 
while to be ugly and wrong.” This wanton brutality in his figures in- 
ereased аз he grew older. Failing at first apparently from sheer in- 
ability to draw his forms and then later impatiently slurring or exag- 
gerating them, he transformed them into defiant caricatures. But his 
apologist finds a more poetical reason, and of his middle period says: 
“ Thenceforward he shows elearly Ше sense of a terrifie wrongness 
and sadness, mingled in the beautiful order of the earth; his work be- 
eomes partly satirieal, partly reckless, partly — and in its greatest and 
noblest features — tragic." Further on: “ With this ehange of feel- 
ing eame a twofold ehange of technieal method. He had no patience 
with bis vulgar snbjects, and dashed them in with violent pencilling 
and often crude aud coarse color, to the general hurting of his 
sensitiveness in many ways." In conclusion: ** But assuredly, whether 
faultful or fated, real conditions of error affect his work from this 
time forward, in consequence of which it in many respects greatly 
lost its influence with the public. When they see, gathered now 
together in one group, examples of the drawings in which the ealam- 
itous ehange is expressed most clearly, the publie may, perhaps, see 
how in the deepest sense their own follies were the cause of all that 
they blamed, and of the infinitely greater all that they lost." Rather 
hard, that, on a publie which was inclined to believe as Mr. Raskin 
now does, before his eloquenee persuaded it that Turner’s art was 
perfect and above all reproach. The English publie have now so 
well learned their lesson that one has only to stand near the Turners 
in the National Gallery to bear one monotonous stream of adulation. 
The publie dure not eriticise Turner, — it would be “bad form” Is 
it a suspicion of this which has finally opened Mr. Ruskin's eyes to 
some of his hero's defects? Does he begin to realize that blind 
admiration of Turner may, after all, be but little better than that 
similar faith in Claude whieh he was at such pains to uproot? Ве 


putrefaction. 


this as И may, of those paintings in the National Gallery, which by 
the beauty of his early writings he has — to the mere reader, at least — 
forever endowed with the most wondrons powers, he now says: “But 
they rotted, rent, faded, and mouldered away in miserable patehes of 
variously deforming ehanges, darkening in spots, but to the rieh eolors 
bringing pallor, and to the subtle ones absolute effacement. Cleaning 
and retouehing over eracks followed, and the ruin is now total.” 

1 have quoted so largely, thinking it unlikely that this eatalogue, in 
spite of its deep significanee, would reach America, and that the many 
followers of Mr. Ruskin there ean but be interested in this revision, 
in his maturity, of more youthful opinions. I have seleeted the pas- 
sages with the design of simply illustrating this change of tone, and 
in no. unfair spirit, for the beauty and power ов. Mr. Ruskin’s writ- 
ings command my sincere admiration, — always making due allow- 
ance for the exaggeration which keen partisanship drove him into. 
The collection of drawings itself is a fairly representative one; the 
drawings showing little that is unusual in style or power (at least to 
this generation) among the first half, and the latter containing — in 
spite of the fine collections Mr. Ruskin has generously given to 
Oxford and Cambridge — some of the most perfeet examples of 
Turner's genius. This is. perhaps best eharacterized in the poetical — 
sometimes wild — flight of his imagination, controlled rather by the 
laws of composition than by those of nature; his daring and original 
conception of effects encouraging him to force them in a way which, 
however beautiful the harmonies of color may be in themselves, ean 
but seem unnatural to literal students of nature. В. 


TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN CHINA. 


Пек Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Aflairs has been 
good enough to obtain. at the request of the Council, the following 
reports on the treatment and disposal of sewage in China : — 

THE TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE IN PEKING. 

Peking is fairly well supplied by water. Та addition to the numer- 
ous surface wells within the walls of the city, the water of whieh 
is hard and charged, especially during the rainy season, with organie 
impurities, which percolate the porous sandy soil, there is an abund- 
ant supply of purer and softer water, derived from the springs and 
lakes of the vicinity of the summer palaces, situated at the foot of 
the western hills, some eight miles distant. А wide stream runs to 
the northwest angle of the city wall, where it opens out into a large 
reservoir, in which the water is confined hy dams, the surplus sup- 
plying the city moat. From this reservoir the water is condueted by 
а canal which, after passing under the north wall, expands into sev- 
eral large lakes, from which proceed two eanals which traverse the 
Tartar city. The Chinese ейу is similarly supplied by a small river, 
which flows from the Nan Nlaitzur, the vast southern hunting park, 
and ends in the moat. The water from these sourees, after travers- 
ing the two cities, ultimately finds its way into the Tungchow Canal. 

The sewers intersect the city т a rectangular network, and open 
into the canals. The wide parallel streets have a large sewer on 
either side, into which open the smaller sewers from the lanes. The 
main sewers are square in section, of diameter sufficient to allow a 
man to erawl through them, and are eonstructed of large bricks, and 
covered with a layer of stone slabs. They are intended principally 
to earry off the tlood of rain-water which inundates the eity in July 
and August. This elaborate system, however, is all but useless, hav- 
ing long since fallen into ruin from decay and neglect. Some of the 
sewers project high above the level of the roadway, gradually worn 
down by trafie. АП are chronically ehoked with animal and vege- 
table débris. It is the common practice of the inhabitants to remove 
one of the flagstones in front of their houses, and to throw in all the 
refuse, solid and fluid, so that the sewer becomes merely a foeus of 
The putrid eontents overflow into the streets after 
rain, and in dry weather are tapped for the purpose of watering the 
roads. In short, the sewers in their present condition are not only 
useless, but absolutely prejudicial to the publie health. 

The only detail of sanitary work which is at all efficiently per- 
formed is the removal of fecal matters. The fluid exereta are either 
poured into the roadway or open sewer, or scattered over the street 
at sunset to lay the dust; but the solid excreta are most carefully col- 
leeted, as in all other parts of China, for use as manure. They are 
removed entirely by the dry method. ‘There are no cesspools in the 
houses, only a shallow hole lined with brieks, whieh is emptied daily 
by the seavenger. This is a regular business and means of liveli- 
hood in Chinese cities, and the man with a large wooden tub sus- 
peaded on his back by means of a wide hoop passing over the 
shoulder, and a long-handled iron seoop in his hand, is a well-known 
figure in the streets. Пе does his work, as a rule, gratuitously, pass- 
ing from house to house till his tub is’ full, when he earries it to dis- 
pose of the contents at one of the depots or manufaetorics. Another 
man wends his way along the publie highway, where he also is able 
to piek up a fair livelihood, for the common Chinaman never seruples 
to halt by the wayside, even in broad daylight, and in full view of 
passers-by. ‘The seavenger often digs holes in the ground of the 
more retired eorners within his eireuit, for Ше eonvenienee of the 
wayfarer and profit of himself. 

The matters eolleeted in this way are earried to one of the depots, 
whence they are eonveyed outside the eity in wheelbarrows, with a 
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central wheel of large diameter, and on each side of the wheel a long 
coarse wieker basket, of the estimated eapacity of two ewt. The 
wheelbarrow is driven by one man, who supports it with a yoke over 
his shoulders, and is assisted by one or more other men dragging 
with a rope in front. These baskets are quite open at the top and, 
being conveyed through tbe streets at all hours of the day, they are 
an insufferable nuisance. Within the walls of the city itself, more- 
over, there are not a few manufactories of manure, and, in faet, any 
large vacant piece of ground is usually utilized for this purpose. 
The excreta are first emptied into large holes dug in the ground, 
then spread over the surface in a layer about an inch thiek, and con- 
stantly turned over with a spade until they become thoroughly dry. 
This process takes three or four days, the ground being dry and 
sandy, and the air remarkably free from moisture during ten months 
of the year. The manure, when dry, is piled into heaps, and sold 
retail by the small basket. A ton of this poudrette is estimated to 
sell for abont sixteen shillings of our currency, which is the equiva- 
lent of а month's wages of a laboring man in this part of China. 

lt is а principle in native husbandry to apply manure to the plant 
rather than to the soil. The poudrette is sown with the seed or sup- 
plied to the root of the growing vegetable before irrigation. 

In connection with this subject a condensed note on the compara- 
tive prevalence of certain diseases may be appended. Entozon are 
very common in China. ‘The natives sernpulously avoid drinking 
unboiled water, but, on the other hand, they are fond of raw and 
half-cooked fruit and vegetables. An unusually large proportion of 
children come to hospital suffering from the pressure of lumbrici. 
Tenia is also often met with, the result of the universal consamption 
of pork, which is, besides, not infreqaently infested with trichina. 
‘The pigs are allowed to wander through the streets, and foreign resi- 
dents are obliged to refrain from native pork. Of гушойе diseases 
dysentery and diarrhea are prevalent, and especially dangerous after 
the rains, and appear to have direct relation with the amount of heat 
and moisture. ‘Typhoid fever is a rare disease all over China, al- 
though typhus, diphtheria, sear'atina, ete., are rampant in the large 
cities. The rarity of typhoid may be directly due to the system 
of the removal of human excreta, preventing tlie contamination of 
water. 5. W. Возиега, В. Sc., M. D., Lond. 

Univ. Scholar, Physician to 11. В. M. Legation. 

PEKING, 1310 February, 1878. 


TREATMENT OF SEWAGE IN CANTON. 


In all parts of the eity of Canton there are public latrines erected, 
consisting of a number об compartments separated Бу a wooden раг- 
tition. These are the property of the ** Kai-fog,” or street organiza- 
tion, who, by the money derived from their rental, contrive to detray 
a considerable portion of the municipal expenses. The solid and 
liquid excreta collected separately from these receptacles, whieh are 
only used by men, are removed daily to the беј 5 in baskets and 
buckets. The night-soil from private dwellings is carried away daily 
by women employed for the purpose, who empty and wash the uten- 
sils, and convey the matter to boats built specially for this object, by 
which tt is taken into the agricultural districts, that from Canton 
going chiefly to the Tungkwan district. The solid excreta are usu- 
ally partially dried before being used as manure, and are oceasion- 
ally mixed with ashes. Liquid manure іх very largely employed for 
watering vegetables. Every country village has ou its outskirts a 
pool or tank, on the banks of which latrines are built, and inte which 
the sewage flows. In the winter the liquid is drained off, and the 
solid deposit at the bottem, which is rich in fertilizing matter, is 
dried and used as manure. 

The sewers iir the city of Canton are cleared out triennially by the 
anthorities, and the deposit carried off to the fields. But besides 
this, the liquid black matter which collects is taken away from time 
to time, when considered sutficiently rich in fertilizing matter to pay 
the cost of removal, by men who obtain access to the sewer by re- 
moving a stone from the pavement. | | 

The foregoing is all the information I have been able to obtain 
upen the subject. ‚Н. Dance, 

П. М. Acting-Consul at Canton. 

CANTON, March 28, 1878. 


TREATMENT OF SEWAGE IN FOOCIIOW, 


Sin, — In reply to your despatch, No. 1, of the 25th ultimo, on 
the subject of town sewage, I beg to offer the following informa- 
tion: — 

In the town and suburbs of Foochow there are drains under the 
main streets only, the side lanes being without; the seourings of the 
dyers and pulse makers, together with the waters and slops of dwell- 
ings and shops, compose a sewage of dark and rich consistency made 
up from the silting of the river tides which wash the drains. It is 
much sought after for the purpose of enriehing ground set apart for 
rice cultivation in its natural state. There being none but public 
privies, human excrement is emptied into the street, and is fetched, 
in pails, from lung distances in the country by gangs of men and 
women, and then cast into open pits, lined with chunam, until 
wanted for manure. When diluted with two thirds of urine and 
water, the market gardeners sprinkle it over tbe cabbages. Millions 
of tubs of this description of manure are employed in this way, to 

шекеп the growth of vegetables, potash heing in a few instances 
added to the eomposition. No part of this valuable manure is lost 


in sewers, while the cost of its transport into the eountry must be 
enormous. 

There is not much difference in the method of manuring in any of 
the provinces south of the Yellow River. 


С. A. SINCLAIR, - 


H. M. Consul at Foochow. 
Foocuow, February 28, 1878. 


MR. RUSKIN ON COLOR. 


Titos who were interested in Mr. Ruskin's aphorisms on draw- 
ing whieh we printed in onr issue for December 1, 1877, will doubt- 
less find of interest the following excerpt, taken asit is, like the former, 
from the ** Laws of Fésole," and printed in the Architect. 

“ln my introductory Oxford lectures you will find it stated that 
‘all objects appear to the eye merely as masses of color;? and that 
shadows are as full in color as lights are, every possible shade being 
a light to the shades below it, and every possible light a shade to the 
lights above it, till you come to absolute darkness on one side and to 
the sun on the other. Therefore, you are to consider all the various 
pieces either of shaded or lighted color out of which any scene 
whatsoever is composed, simply as the patches of a harlequin’s jaek- 
et, of which some are blaek, some red, some blue, some golden ; but 
of which you are to imitate every one hy the same methods, 

“Jt is of great importance that you should understand how much 
this statement implies. In almost all the received eodes of art-in- 
struction you will be told that the shadows should be transparent, 
and lights solid. You will find also, when you begin drawing your- 
selves, that your shadows, whether laid with lead, chalk, or pencil, 
will, for the most part, really look like dirt or blotches on the paper, 
till you cross-hateh or stipple them, so as to give them a look of net- 
work, upon which they instandy become more or less like shade, or, 
as it is called, ‘transparent’ And you will find a most powerful 
and attractive school of art founded on the general principle of laying 
a literally transparent brown all over the picture for the shade, and 
striking the lights upon it with opaque white. 

* Now the statement Т have just made to you implies the falseness 
of all such theories and methods. Essentially, the use of transparent 
brown by Rubens (followed by Sir Joshua with asphaltum) ruined 
the Netherland schools of color, and has rendered a school of color 
in England hitherto impossible. And І mean to assert that falsity in 
the most positive manner. Shadows are not more transparent than 
lights, nor lights than shadows; both are transparent when they 
express space ; both are opaque when they express substance ; and 
both are to be imitated in precisely the same manner, and with the 
same quality of pigment. The only technical law which is indeed 
constant, and which requires to be observed with strictness, is pre- 
cisely that the method shall be uniform. You may take a white 
ground and lay darks on it, leaving the white for lights; or you шау 
take a dark ground, and lay lights on it, leaving the darks for darks; 
in either case you must go on as you begin, and not introduce the 
other method where it suits you. A glass painter must make his 
whole picture transparent, and a freseo painter his whole picture 
opaque. 

* Get, then, this plain principle well infixed in your minds. Пете! 
a crocus — there is the sun; here, a piece of coal — there the hollow 
of the coal-scuttle it came out of. They are everyone but patches of 
color, — some yellow, some black, and+must be painted in the same 
manner, with wh ever yellow or black paint is handy. 

* Suppose it, however, admitted that lights and shades аге to be pro- 
duced in the same manner; we have farther to ask, what that manner 
may best be? You will continually hear artists disputing about 
grounds, glazings, vehicles, varnishes, transparencies, opacities, ole- 
aginousnesses. All that talk is as idle as the east wind. Get a flat 
surface that won’t crack,—some colored substance that will stick 
upon it, and remain always of the color it was when you pat it on, — 
and a pig’s bristle or two wedged in a stick; and if you can’t paint, 
you are no painter, and had better not talk about the art. The one 
thing you have to learn, — the one power truly ealled that of * paint- 
ing,’ is to lay on any colored substanee, whatever its consistence 
may be (from mortar to ether), at once, of the exact tint you want, 
in the exact form you want, and in the exact quantity you want. 
That is painting. 

“ Now you are well aware that to play on the violin well requires 
some practice. Painting is playing on a color-violin, seventy times 
seven stringed, and inventing your tune as you play it! That is the 
easy, simple, straightforward business you have to learn. Here is 
your catgut and your mahogany — better or worse quality of both of 
course there may be — Cremona tone and so on, to be discussed with 
due care, in duetime. You cannot paint miniature on the sail of a 
fishing-boat, nor do the fine work with hog’s bristles that you can 
with сатеГз hair ; all these catgut and bristle questions shall have 
their place, but the primary question of all is — can you play? 

“Perfectly, you never can, but by birth-gift. The entirely first-rate 
inusicians and painters are born, like Mereury ; their words are 
music, and their touch is gold ; sound and color wait on them from 
their youth; and no practice will ever enable other human creatures 
to do anything like them. The most favorable conditions, the most 
docile and apt temper, and the unwearied practice of life, will never 
enable any painter of merely average human capacity to lay a single 
touch like Gainsborough, Velasquez, Tintoret, ог Luini. But to un- 
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derstand that, the matter must still depend on practice as well as on 
genius, that painting is not one whit less, but more, diffieult than 
playing on an instrument, and that your саге asa student, on the 
whole, is not to be given to the quality of your piano, but of your 
touch, — this is the great fact which І have to teach you respecting 
color ; this is the root of all excellent doing and perceiving. 

« And you will be utterly amazed, when опее you begin to feel what 
color means, to find how many qualities which appear to result from 
peculiar method and material do indeed depend only on loveliness of 
execution; and how divine the law of nature is, which has so con- 
neeted the immortality of beauty with patience of industry, that by 
precision and rightness of laborions art you may at last literally сош- 
mand the rainbow to stay and forbid the sun to set. 

“ To-day, then, you are to begin to learn your notes, — to hammer 
out, steadily, your first five-finger exercises ; and as in music you 
have first to play in time tune, with stubborn firmness, so in color the 
first thing you have to learn is to lay it flat, and well within limits. 
You shall have it frst within linear limits of extreme simplicity, and 
you must be content to fill spaces so enclosed, again and again, till 
yon are perfeetly sure of your skill up to that elementary point. 

“So far, then, of the manner in which you are to lay your color; 
next comes the more debatable question yet, What kind of color you 
are thus to lay, sober or bright? For yon are likely often to have 
heard it said that people of taste like subdued or dull colors, and that 
only vulgar persons like bright ones. 1 | 
«But I believe you will find the standard of color І am going to give 
you an extremely safe one, — the morning sky. Love that rightly 
with all your heart and soul and eyes, and yon are established in 
foundation-laws of color. The white, blue, purple, gold, searlet, and 
ruby of morning clouds are meant to be entirely delightful to the 
human creatures whom the * clouds and light? sustain.” 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Ах Erricresr Волво or Нелілі.-- The Illinois State Board of 
Не has been in operation one year; has had thirteen meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the State; has issued certificates to 4,950 physicians and mid- 
wives, each of which is signed by its seven members; has examined 366 
applicants for the license to practice, and rejected 221 of them; has driven 
1,200 unqualified practitioners ont of the State; has stopped eight colleges 
from giving two graduating courses in one year; has refused to accept or 
to recognize the diplomas of eight medical schools; has revoked six certili- 
cates for gross unprofessional conduct and advertising ; and ut its meeting 
in Decatur, June 27th, authority was given to revoke the certificate of 
another physician, accused of being an abortionist, in case the facts pre- 
sented were proven. 


EFFECTS OF THE SUTRO Tunxen.— A reduction in the temperature of 
the 2000-feet level of the Savage mine, from 120 degrees to 94 degrees, 
sinee the Sutro tunnel penetrated that mine, is now reported, and Ше cool- 
ing process is still going оп. If the air draft through the tunnel into the 
mines can reduce the temperature 26 degrees in so short a time at a depth 
of 350 feet below the level of the tunnel, there із a reasonable prospect that 
it will ultimately have a like good effect upon many other mines put ur to 
Бе put in communication with the tunnel. Men сап work without danger 
of collapse at a temperature по higher than 94 degrees, and thousands ої 
miners have done good work in the gulches at {10 degroes, bnt at 120 de- 
grees itis impossible for any man, however strong, to work more than a 
few minutes without rest. Н the Sutro tunnel should bring about a like 
change in the temperature of the Comstock mines gencrally with that 
already realized in the Savage 2000-fect level, it will be the means not only 
of making mining more protitable, but of saving a very great waste of life 
and health attendant hitherto upon that kind of labor. — Sun Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Тик Норзох River TuxxEL. — It is announced that within a month 
work will be resumed on the Hudson River Tunnel. The company having 
been incorporated in both New York nnd New Jersey, there are two sets of 
direetors, thase on this side of the river representing $7,000,000 of the сар- 
ілі stock and those on the other side $3,000,000. "Тһе old company dng 
п eireular well, twenty-five feet in diameter and thirty feet deep, near the 
workhouse, and walled it with brick three feet thick. The tunnelling will 

proceed from this well. It is to be facilitated by the appliance of an air- 
оек, which will compress the air іп n chamber large enough tor three men 
to work in. At one corner of the chamber will be placed a portable funuel, 
into which dirt and stones will be thrown. The nir in the ehamber will 
foree the dirt through a long pipe which is to run over the shaft aod above 
the surface of the water to a scow in which it will be carried ashore. With 
n view of preventing danger from leakage or caving, a brick wall three 
feet thick, the outer layer of bricks to be chemically prepared to withstand 
moisture, will be built as fast ns the tunnelling proceeds. The grade of the 
tunnel will be two feet to the hundred, descending from Jersey City; then 
three feet to the hundred ascending on this side for fifteen hundred feet; 
and then from that side to the terminus in Washington Square, two feet to 
the hundred. The top of the tunnel in the centre of the river, where there 
is a depth of sixty-two fect of water at ebb tide, will be twenty feet below 
the river-bed. Work will be resumed on the Jersey City side, and will be 
continued until the tunnel is carried two thirds across the river. This is 
to facilitate the removal of dirt. Then workmen will be placed оп this 
side, und the work will be completed when the men meet a few rods off the 
shore. Col. Wm. Н. Paine, the engineer, says that it will take two years 
to complete the work. The directors expect to spend $t0,000,000 проп it. 
The track will be four miles long. — Mining and Engineering Journal. 


AncniTECTURAL DieLoMAs. — М. Davioud, in his paper on Architects 
und Engineers which obtained the Prix Bordin, does not countenance the 
establislunent of architectural diplomns. 


A Trappist MONASTERY. — A Trappist monk is negotiating for land 
near Philadelphia on which to build a monastery large enough to contain 
two hundred monks, who are to be reernited from the Trappist monas- 
teries of Mount Millary in Ireland, Sept-Fonds in France, and Mariastern 
in Turkey. As these monks number amongst them architects, builders, 
and craftsmen of all kinds, American mechanics will renp small profit from 
this new enterprise. 


A New JOURNAL. — It is reported that nn eight-page, fortnightly jour- 
nal, named the Art Interchange, will shortly be p under the super- 
vision of the Society of Decorative Art of New York. 


CLEANING QUEBEC Haruor.— The difficulties in the way of keeping 
the channels of inland navigation in nuvigable condition is shown by the 
operations that have for some time been going on at Quebec.’ Here one 
hundied and seventy-five anchors, twenty-four of which were broken, have 
been recovered by the lifting barge, together with eight thousand fathoms 
of chnin eable. It is thought that ns soon as the hulk of the French ves- 
sel L’ Original which was sunk more than a hundred years ago, is either 
raised or demolished, the river-bed will be once more thoroughly clean. 


TUREATENINGS OF А SERIOUS STRIKE. — Just at present Londoners 
are secking a solution to the old questiun, Quis custodiet custodes ? for there 
seems to be imminent a strike which will cause even more passing inconven- 
ience than did the strike of the Parisian cochers which has just ended. The 
Metropolitan poliee has as a body become discontented, and a spirit is man- 
ifesting itsclí among them which closely approaches mntiny. ‘The cause 
of complaint is the low rate of their pay, which is for a first-class constable 
thirty shillings a week ! ($6.75), certainly a very small sum to pay a man 
who may at any moment be enlled on to risk his life as a matter of every- 
day duty. The matter is a peculiarly delicate one, and unfortunately the 
authorities seem indisposed to meet the issue fairly, but are trying to put 
the men off with fair promises. The importance of keeping the police con- 
tented will probably prevent the Government from letiing things go so far 
as to allow an actual strike to take place, but the effect ої accuding to such 
a demand on compulsion, even if the demand be a just one, cannot but 
have л had effect on the morale not only of the police force but on that of 
the whole community. 


Тик lléren ре VILLE, Paris.— М. Ballu says that, although the work 
at the Паге] de Ville, Paris, is making satisfactory headway, it will proba- 
bly be ten years before it is finished. He thinks that the exterior stone- 
work may all be laid up by 1880. 


Тик New Harnor FOR Востосме. — The Scientific American says 
that one of the last acts of the Freneh Parliament, before separating for the 
holidays recently, was to vote nearly $3,500,000 for the construction of a 
new deep sea-harbor for this well-known watering place. The chief fea- 
ture of this harbor is a solid stone jetty on the southwest 2,235 yards 
long, a woaden jetty on the northeast 1,570 yards long, and a solid stone 
breakwater 545 yards lang on the outer or western boundary. Between this 
breakwater and the jetty will Le two entrances 272 yards wide, nnd 164 
yards wide. lu the middle of the harbor will be a stone jetty, 436 yards 
long and 218 yards wide, alongside of whieh steamers may embark and 
laud passengers at all hours of the tide. The new port will have en 
area of 340 acres, aud a depth of water varying from sixteen to twenty-six 
feet at the lowest spring tides. The new part was projected by М. Alex- 
andre Adam, formerly Mayor of Boulogne and ex-President of the General 
council of the Pas-de-Calais, ‘The plans adapted аге those of М. Stoecklin, 
Chief Engmeer of the Ponts-et-Chaussées. 


VENTILATING Cows. — Mr. W. Р. Buehnn, a sanitary engineer of 
Glasgow, snys: — 

“As the result of the experiments made nt Kew by the judges of the 
Sanitary Institute with ventilators ns ngainst plain pipes is still command- 
ing eonsiderable attention, will you permit me to publish the following re- 
sults, showing the effect the shape of the outlet has upon the speed of the 
up-current. 

Т have recently put up at my house а fonr-inch pipe about thirteen feet 
in height, and whose top stands nbant two feet above the ridge. At eight 
г. м. last night 1 tried the up current, first with the plain pipe, then Y put 
an expanding or trampet-mouthed outlet perpendicularly upon the top of 
the pipe. This, being tried, was taken off, and a Boyle’s ten-inch soil-pipe 
ventilator with threc-inch pipe attached put on; this being also tried, was 
taken off in turn, and a three-ineh Banner's cowl was then tried, nnd the 
following are the results, showing the number of feet per minute which each 
produced of up-current ; — 


Plain Pipe with 
open pipe. trumpet mouth. Boyle's. Banner's. 
200 400 300 200 
200 300 200 170 
200 300 200 160 


In this case the plain upright pipe with expanding outlet gave much the 
best resu]ts, and when at four Р. м. to-day I repeated Ше experiments, the 
trumpet ontlet gave much the quickest up-current. The plain pipe again 
gave 200, but Banner’s cowl only 200, 170, nnd 160. The open joint 
where cowls turn helps to hurt their effect, Yesterday I tried a drain at 
Dr. Cussell's house, Newton-terrace, here, which Fs the soil-pipe going up 
the centre of the house to net as its ventilating sbnft, and which soil-pipe 
carries off the ruin-water from the centre gutter; the anemometer showed 
an in-eurrent of fresh air into the drain through the ventilating trap of 300 


feet per minute, bnt after running hot water down the soil-pipe the in-eur- 
rent rose to 500 feet. 


Aw ARTIFICIAL Marne. —It is said that Miss Hosmer has devised я 
way of making artificial marble. In this process the subject is senlptured 
in limestone, and is then placed in a boiler filled with pure water in which 
it is hermetically sealed and Яге is applied. When the pressure indicated 
һу a manometer shows an atmospheric pressure of five or six degrees the 
water is allowed to cool. The sculpture is then withdrawn and treated in 
colored baths, alum being, we believe, used as the mordant. 
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We print in another column а portion of a paper in the 
Architect, by Mr. John Sparkes, head master of the National 
Art Training School, on the Art Schools of Germany. What 
principally concerns us is the system of instruction pursued 
in the Academy of Architects at Berlin, and its apparent re- 
sults. As contrasted with the English system of apprentice- 
ship, whereby a pupil is * articled” for a term of years to some 
distinguished practitioner, in whose office he gathers such iu- 
struction as Пе may by independent experience and observation 
of praetice, the German method has all the advantage of academ- 
ien] precision in training, with exact scientific instruction in all 
the branches of construction and sstheties, including the rigid 
classification and theory of the styles. It scems to us that this 
difference of systems explains much of the charaeteristic diler- 
ence between the architecture of England and that of Germany, 
und opens the important question whether architecture as a fine 
art can really be developed like a science by encouraging exaet- 
ness of definitions and correctness of archeology, and by estab- 
lishing a uniform method of observation and analysis. What 
results from this system of education is apparently a certain 
quality of є coldness and uncompromising exactness ” in modern 
German architecture, a want of freedom and ease of expression, 
which seem to be inconsistent with the health and natural de- 
velopment of a contemporaneous style. If this be so, if it is 
the German scientific spirit thus applied to arehitectural instruc- 
tion which confers upon modern design in Germany this char- 
acter of unimaginative precision, and pedantry, the natural 
fruits of the English want of system in instruction are the fre- 
quent development of individualities in the profession, a freedom 
from restraint, a picturesqueness which borders upon license, the 
rapid formation of separate schools following men of decisive 
character and talents in the profession, sudden and phenomenal 
changes in style, together with the pursuit of fancies and fash- 
ions in design; so that the whole building interests of England, 
so far as they are presented to us in the professional papers, 
seem to be engaged іп a grand architectural masquerade. In a 
word, through their several educational systems, Germany seems 
to have an architectural garment too classic and formal for 
adaptation to daily use, and England a fine old wardrobe of 
theatrical properties. In neither case do we behold the de- 
velopment of a distinctive style. 


In France, on the other hand, by virtue of four continuous 
centuries of academical discipline confined to elassic forms, the 
classic Renaissance is at home, and in successive eras has adapted 
itself to the characteristics of the time by natural processes ; so 
that for each reign there is a distinctive style or variation of 
style, not forced by individuals, but developed by historical сон» 
ditions. This state of affairs seems to give to architecture its 
greatest function of furnishing to history a series of permanent 
and monumental records of the spirit of the epochs. It deprives 
the art of Ше pieturesqueness which results from the English 
system of a personal architecture, subject more or less to the 
caprices of fashion, but it encourages refinement of invention in 
confining it to certain traditionary forms; it educates the eye toa 
greater degree of sensitivencss; it creates an atmosphere of art 
by its constant associations with the triumphs of masters work- 
ing always with the same elements of expression, namely, the 


four orders of architecture, — elements which are understood by 
all, and are never “out of fashion;” finally, it seems that this 
academical system, in making the French architects as a class 
constant to a style, has made them subordinate to their architec- 
ture, aud has made their architecture singularly impersonal with- 
out detracting from its flexibility and interest. 


Such historical lessons must be taken to heart by all who are 
interested in our own architectural expressions. Jt is evident 
that for our use neither the German, the English, nor the French 
systems is such as can be transplanted to our soil with profit, 
hut none of them can safely be neglected in the preparation of 
our own schemes of architectural education. A vernacular 
style, more or less sophisticated of course, as we have had fre- 
quent occasion to say, doubtless now exists, such as it is. How 
to develop it iuto grammatical forms, how to breathe into it the 
spirit of art, how to free our buildings from the domiuion of in- 
dividual eaprice in order that they may the more faithfully 
illustrate our civilization — a duty which for the most part they 
do not perform. being, as these pages have often shown, rather 
fancies of individuals and faint reflections of the English fash- 
ions than expressions of the epoch, — these are the questions to 
be solved by our education in art. We have discovered that 
there is uo virtue in the entire neglect of systems of education, 
and we can readily see that in establishing systems it is easier 
to go wrong than to go right. ‘The committee on education in 
the American Institute of Architects is composed of intelligent 
men in the profession, but they have of late made no sign. We 
commend this subject and Mr. Sparkes's report in especial to 
their earnest consideration. | 


Іт will ће noticed that the judges who have had under соп- 
sideration the desigus sent in for опг fifth competition have de- 
clined to award a first place to any one of them. The drawings, 
as шау be seen, are not without many points of excellence, but, 
with scarcely an exception, they exhibit an incapacity or an 
unwillingness on the part of their authors thoroughly to work 
out the desigu. There are plenty of good ideas, and these are 
generally fairly brought out so as to show their merits and to 
give elfect to the drawings, but the absence of intelligent study 
is obvious to the most casual inspection. Most of the com- 
petitors have seemed to imagine that grammatical excellence in 
design, a conformity, that is to say, to the most ordinary usages 
of style and to the ohvious and universally recognized principles 
of composition, is too simple and easy, too commonplace in fact, 
to concern themselves about, and that a clever violatiou of usage 
is really the only interesting thing left to them to do. In this 
respect it is true that they follow a natural tendency of the time 
in the profession, and that a certain piquancy is sometimes 
thereby conferred upon design, as speech may gain a certain 
raciness through bad grammar, bad spelling, mispronunciation, 
and even slang. But this is not the sort of merit whieh these 
competitions are intended to encourage. To say what one has 
to say in the most striking and effective way practicable, with- 
out violating Ше proprieties of speech, is the way of speaking 
and writing approved among civilized peoples. Their architec- 
ture should follow a similar method. Moreover, the chief merit 
and chief interest in games of skill depend upon the players’ 
strictly following the rules of the game, , 


We had occasion lately to express the helief that, in this 
country at least, engineers are trusted by the public much more 
unquestioningly than are architects, and chiefly because en- 
gineering successes are more easily appreciated by the practical 
mind of the American than the artistic effect of a good piece of 
architectural design. That the English public, or any portion 
of it, should be similarly affected towards engineers, to the dis- 
honor of architects, is somewhat remarkable in a country where 
our profession is in good repute, and where, thanks to the many 
notable buildings both ancient and modern which owe their 
being to architects, the public is better able to appreciate its 
achievements. Yet on the 13th ultimo в special meeting of 
the Northern Architectural Association was held at Newcastle 
to protest against the action of the town council in employing 
the borough engineer and his subordinates to design and carry 
out the projected architecturnl improvements of the town, which 
at present involve the expenditure of nearly п million dollars, 
as they include such buildings as a free library, и fish-market, 
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the publie park buildings, ete., —buildings of such importance to 
the town as to warrant making every exertion to secnre their 
proper architectural treatment. The association adopted a reso- 
lution regretting tbe action of the town council and recommend- 
ing that all public work be put to public competition, as was 
customary in other large towns in the kingdom. 


Тив meetings of the International Health Congress, which 
have been held at Paris lately, appear to have had a really in- 
ternational character, for we find that active part in the discus- 
sions was taken by delegates from the United States, England, 
Belgium, Holland, Russia, Austria, Пиподгу, Sweden, Greece, 
Spain, Prussia, and even from Egypt and Japau. А striking 
incident of one of the sessions, where the matter of unwhole- 
some dwellings was under consideration, was the speech made 
һу Mrs. Bovett Sturge, M. D., of London, in which she contro- 
verted, as far at, least as England is concerned, the conclusion 
reached in the leading paper upon the subject, that artisans’ 
dwellings in which large numbers of persons are housed must 
be ipso fucto unhealthy. Having obtained her degree as doctor 
of medicine at Paris, Mrs. Sturge was able to express herself 
with a finency and correctness equalled by that of only one 
other English person present. She was able to show that in 
London, while the average death-rate is twenty-one per thon- 
sand, in the model artisans’ dwellings, such as the Peabody 
buildings, which can accommodate ten thousand persons, the 
average mortality is only seventeen per thousand, while deaths 
from infectious diseases are in these buildings one third less in 
number thau in other buildings in London. The discouraging 
statements made by the writers of the paper in question, ММ. 
Trélat and Du Mesnil, may partly be accounted for by facts 
that came to light during the discussion; as, for instance, the 
fact that one block-building in Paris, which contains 1,800 
working-men, women, and children, is wholly unsupplied with 
water. This, taken in connection with the statement of М. 
Durand-Claye, that the night-soil taken from the houses of 
the working class contains from seven to eight kilograms of 
nitrogen to the cubic meter, while that taken from the houses 
of the upper class, where there is a water supply, contains bnt 
fifty or sixty grams to the cubic meter, speaks volumes to 
those who kuow what provision is made in French houses of 
the lower grades in the way of water-closets, — perfectly un- 
trapped chutes leading from the different floors into a hogshead 
in the cellar, emptied as oceasion demands. 


Тик delegates were fertile in suggestions as to what legisla- 
tive enactments ought to be made to enforce a more general 
attention to laws of health. One of the most important of 
these was the suggestion by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, С. В., that 
in each country should be created a Minister of Public Health 
with legislative power to provide, and executive power to en- 
force, such conditions as science shall show to Бе most conducive 
to public health. The idea was received with approbation on 
all sides. М. Du Мезий desired to have a law passed prohibit- 
ing the leasing of a furnished lodging, unless the same had been 
inspected and approved by sanitary authorities, and prescribing 
an allowance of fourteen cubic meters space to each bed. Аз 
instances of such legislation, Senator Croeq mentioned that in 
Belgium the communal authorities had power to give what 
orders they chose as to making a house wholesome, and if the 
proprietor did not eomply with their orders the police elosed 
his house. Mr. Adolph Smith said that an English landlord 
coukl be fined twenty pounds for letting, before it had been 
thoroughly disinfected, a room in which a fever patient had been 
ill. Finally, at the instance of Mr. Jäger, of Amsterdam, 
an international association has been formed, with Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C. B., as honorary president, for the purpose of 
urging upon each government the necessity of compelling the 
several local governments under its control to supply their 
several distriets with pure drinking water. 


Тив struggle between the miners and the farmers in Cali- 
fornia does uot promise to be quickly decided; nor is it likely 
that any decision will be accepted till the whole legal ground has 
been fought over. There is no doubt that the farm lands in the 
valleys have been seriously injured, even if not so much as has 
been claimed, and that the damage will increase so long as the 
miners are allowed to empty ішо the streams the “ tailings й 
washed down by the present system of hydraulie mining. The 


Sacramento Record - Union, which has argued the case of the 
farmers with moderation and without hostility to the miners. in- 
sists that it is a question of the rnin of the whole Sacramento Val- 
ley, and possibly of Suisun Bay and the harbor of San Francisco. 
Ilowever this may be, it has been made clear in the testimony 
of the Bear River ease, to which we alluded a short time 
ago (American Architect, August 24), that the question is a 
vital one to the farmers. In the interest of the miners it is 
urged that they have for thirty years had the right of throwing 
their tailings into the streams, and that this right is part of the 
title of every mining claim; so that to take it away is to de- 
spoil the miners by wholesale, to destroy many millions of prop- 
erty, and to bankrupt whole counties. What the law of the 
case may be, the courts will decide; but as far as the permanent 
interests of the State are concerned, it can hardly be doubted 
that if it has come to a question between the two, agriculture 
is more important than mining. It is hard to believe that no 
way can be found of working the mines profitably without 
sending the tailings down stream, or that if this were the case 
the mines conld be valuable enough to make their preservation 
a matter of vital importance. But in any case it is likely that 
another generation will exhaust the mines, and if in the mean 
while they are allowed to destroy the valleys below them, there 
will be nothing left worth preserving in the region in question. 
Under these circumstances few uninterested persons will doubt 
where the interest of the State lies. To an outsider, moreover, 
it would seem that in a State where society is still somewhat 
inchoate, as in California, it was of no small importance to es- 
tablish clearly the principle that one industry must not be ргас- 
tised iu such a way as to destroy another. 


A very obvious mistake was allowed to pass uncorrected in 
a paragraph of last weck’s summary, where, in speaking of the 
elevator accident ut Chicago, the word “lessor” is used in the 
last line, although the context clearly demands the word “1ев- 
see” in its place. 


MODERN PLUMBING. УШ. 
WATER CLOSETS. М. 

Тик pan-closet is the variety most extensively used, and there аге 

= — many varieties, differ- 
ing in workmanship 
and the mode of sup- 
plying the flushing 
water rather than in 
principle. A good 
pan - closet is strong 
and reliable; the wa- 
ter will not run out, 
even if the levers or 
valves are ont of or- 
der, and if properly 
treated it is offen- 
sive only when the 
handle is lifted, in- 
stead of all the time, 
like the average hop- 
per; but all the varie- 
ties have the grand 
defect that they empty 
their contents. not di- 
rectly down the drain, but into a large receiver, constantly smeared 
with decomposing filth, the gas from which, pent up by the trap on 
one side and the water in the pan on the other, finds its way through 
any joint, and rushes out in a volume when the pan is tilted after the 
closet із used. The inferior kinds have additional faults of their own: 
in many the pan is so small that the water held in the bowl is not 
sufficient to prevent the sides from being fouled, and the receiver is 
so small as barely to afford room for the working of the pan, so that 
paper and other matters get caught between the edge of the pan and 
the sides of the receiver; aud in all the eopper pan is subject to cor- 
rosion, which, in a period varying from two weeks to two years, ac- 
eording to the thickness of tbe metal and the virulence of the gases, 
eats holes, through which the water leaks out, and leaves the pan dry 
most of the time. It is not difficult to replace it by a new one, as it 
is only attached by a mass of solder to the spindle; but the usual 
practice is to leave it uncared for as long as it will hold a little water 
while in use, regardless of the streams of the fonlest vapor which as- 
cend throngh and around it as soon 4s the water has leaked away. 

The pans would be made more durable by tinning on the bottom 
instead of only on the inside; but — perhaps because it would be 
bad for tbe trade, which finds considerable occupation in replacing 
worn-out pans — it has never been done until lately, when an English 
plumber took out a patent for this very obvious improvement. 

In this country tlie most successful attempts to palliate some of the 
inherent faults of the pan-closct have been mate in Boston, where 
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much use is made of receivers enamelled inside, and furnished with 
а vent at the top, behind the pan, with coupling for a pipe to be 
carried to a flue, or some better outlet. The receiver is large, so that 
the pan ean work freely and the flushing water splash about in all 
parts, and the enamelled surface is washed by the water far more 
perfectly than the rusty iron of ordinary receivers, while the vent 
precludes any acenmulation of «as, and if any draught can be had 
will prevent the discharge of vapor into the room when the pan is 
opened. The backward motion of the pan also helps to waft the 
foul air through tbe vent. These enamelled pan-closets with venti- 
lated receivers are made hy Lennon & Co., Ward, Curley & Co., and 
occasionally by William Mills & Co., all of Boston. The enamel, not 
being exposed to the action of hot water, is very durable, remaining 
per-cet after fifteen years’ use. 

Where a good draught can be obtained, Albee’s patent ventilating 
ring, referred to in treating of hopper-closets, is a useful addition to a 
pan-closet, answering some purposes for which the vent from the re- 
ceiver alone is not sufficient. The supply should always be from a 
detached cistern, rather than by the common method of direct-acting 
valves. А 

Thus improved, with enamelled and ventilated receiver, ventilated 
trap, and cistern supply, a well-made pan-closet is easily managed 
and kept in order, aud is comparatively inoffensive; for these rea- 
tons it is still, perhaps, the best apparatus for average use. The 
plunger-elosets, or the Defiance valve-closet, give more perfect clean- 
liness, with equal or greater durability, but they demand more care, 
both in fitting up and in use, and the best hoppers with automatic 
supply, although superior both in simplicity and in effectiveness to any 
pan-closet, require too great an expenditure of water for ordinary 
cases. 

Where water is tolerably abundant, and the owner can exereise a 
little patience under the dilliculties which often attend their first in- 
troduction, and a little саге subsequently, no apparatus, unless the 
valve-closets of the Defiance class, can compare in cleanliness, dura- 
bility, and efficiency with the plunger-elosets, of which the well-known 
Jennings patent is one of the best examples, 

All these consist essentially of a basin without pan or other moving 
parts, the outlet of which, descending first 
obliquely and then vertically, is closed Бу 
a plunger or plug. On lifting the plunger, 
which fits closely to its seat, the contents 
of the hasin escape below it into the soil 
pipe, either directly or through а trap, 
and the plunger closes the outlet again. 
There is по harboring of filth in a re- 
ceiver, as in the pau-closets, to give off 
fumes into Ше roum in volumes when the 
handle is lifted, and more slowly at all 
times around the journals or through the 

" 4 holes in leaky pans, and the water held 
JENNINGS PATENT іп the basin by the plunger prevents the 

ligo 77 fouling of its sides, which is inevitable 
with a hopper-closet; so that in their use the sanitarian's ideal mode 
of disposal of refuse is attained, all the filth being “cast instantly out 
of the house, and the doors closed behind it.” 

The various forms differ in the mode of supply and overflow. In 
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the original Jennings closet the plun- Tue Боле е 

ger is hollow, and as the water from РА те к Р гове A 
the supply-pipe rises in the basin it Fig. 4. 

rises also in the chamber in which the plunger works, which commu- 
nieates with the basin, until it reaches the top of the plug, through 
which it overflows directly into the trap, as shown in the figure. 
The obvious defect of this arrangement is that any gas which may 
return through the trap ascends immediately through the hollow 
plug and escapes around the handle into the room, and several 
modes of avoiding this imperfection are in use. In the simplest of 
these, Blunt’s siphon overflow plug, made by the Nason Manufac- 
turing Company, New York, the original plunger is replaced by one 
somewhat similar, bnt having the upper orifice covered by a deep in- 
verted сир, which forms a bell-trap in the water of the plunger cham- 
ber. D. P. Bower & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, have also adapted their 
admirable rubber-ball trap to closing the bottom of the hollow plug, 
forming a plunger which leaves nothing to be desired. Either of 


these can be substituted in a few moments for the ordinary plunger, 
and at small expense give great additional security. 

Besides these devices for improving the original Jennings closet, 
the managers of the Jennings Sanitary Depot in New York have in- 
troduced modified forms, in which the plunger is solid, and the over- 
flow takes place throngh a tube connected to the side of the plunger- 
chamber at the proper height and to the soil-pipe below, with an in- 
dependent trap at the bottom. This is the arrangement in their Safe- 
Pan Closet and Trapless Closet, described below. 

The supply to the original Jennings apparatus is automatic: the 
litting of the handle only raises the plunger to let the contents of 
the basin and plunger-chamber escape, but a float, consisting of a 
hollow rubber ring, rests on the water in the plunger-chamber, and 
as this runs out the float descends, thereby opening a valve con- 
neeted with the float by a lever. This valve consists in substance 
of a rubber diaphragm, to both sides of which the water is admitted 
from Ше service-pipe, on the top by а small tube and at the bottom 
by a large tube, the pressure, however, being by hydrostatic law 
the same on each side, so long as both tubes are open, so that the 
diaphragm is balanced. The sinking of the lever closes the small 
tube, and the pressure being thus cut olf above, the pressure below 
pushes up the diaphragm and therehy opens a passage through which 
it flows into the basin until the tloat rises again and restores the eqni- 
librium by opening the upper tube. 

This mechanism is very delicate. If the diaphragm is too stiff, the 
pressure will not raise it, and no water will flow; if too weak, the 
pressure when the valve is opened will burst it, and spoil the valve; 
so that diaphragms should be selected by the manufacturers to suit 
the pressure for each case, which they are always willing to do. 
Even with this precaution, however, the pressure in eity water-works 
is often so variable that it is impossible to get a diaphragm which 
will not give trouble occasionally if connected directly with the street 
service. his ean be remedied by supplying the eloset through the 
intervention of a service-cistern or tank, which gives a head of water 
which remains always constant, and allows the diaphragm to be 
properly adjusted; or a new brass valve may be used, which is sold 
at the Jennings depot in New York, and works by the same float as 
the old valve, but does not depend upon a diaphragm, and is conse- 
quently more reliable. 

Several varieties of the Jennings closet are made, of which the 
most expensive is the 
earliest form, all of 
earthenware, with 
closet and trap in one 
piece, the hollow plun- 
ger, and the diaphragm 
valve. An extra out- 
lay of a few dollars is 
advisable for a Dower 
patent or Blunt siphon 
plunger, to put in place 
of the hollow plunger 
which comes with the 
closet. Next to this 
comes the same pat- 
tern, also with dia- 
pbragm valve and 
hollow plunger, but 
with an iron trap bolt- 
ed to the carthenware 
basin and the joint 
made tight with ce- 
ment. This costs less than the first form, and should also have 
the hollow plunger replaced. Next in price is a very convenient 
and excellent form, called the Jennings Safe-Pan Closet, with earth- 
enware basin and iron trap and the new brass valve; and in addi- 
tion a galvanized-iron safe-pan under the whole, with trapped outlet, 
an independent overflow from the plunger-chamber conneeted with 
the trap of the safe-pan, and a solid plunger. This, with all its ad- 
vantages, costs less than the older forms. Still another form, called 
the Jennings Trapless Closet, has the independently trapped overflow 
and solid plunger of the last, but omits the trap. under the bowl al- 
together, the necessity for it being supposed to be obviated by tho 
eomplete closing of the outlet by the solid plunger, and the indepen- 
dent trap in the overflow. This has the new brass valve, and costs 
less than any of the others. But if the soil-pipe is not thoroughly 
ventilated, gas may come up through this eset when the plunger is 
raised, in spite of the opposing influence of the descending current 
of water, or if some obstruction should get under the plunger so as 
to hold it open, and therefore the protection of the trap should not be 
hastily abandoned. 

The Jennings Closet, as well as all the other closcts with side out- 
let and plunger, is peculiarly liable to give trouble by сле те grains 
of sand, pieces of paper, or, when the work is new, lead filings, be- 
tween the plunger and its seat, which prevent the plug from fitting 
tightly, and allow the water to escape from the basin. Unlike the 
Defiance or the Bramah Closet, which when emptied by defective clos- 
ing of the valve remain empty, the automatic supply of the plunger- 
closets comes into action as soon as the water begins to eseape, and 
keeps a constant stream running through, thus causing a considera- 
ble waste of water, which most persons do not know how to prevent. 
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This may be guarded against, if the water is liable to impurities, by 
inserting in the pipe which supplies tbe closet a filter of brass wire 
gauze with a piece of flannel or bit of sponge, which can be fixed into 
an ordinary coupling, and when in use the handle should always be 
held np for several seconds, so that all paper may be well washed out. 
When this becomes habitual, there is not much danger of leakage from 
this cause; but if it should occur, the bottom of the plunger and its 
seat can be easily reached through the basin by the hand, and the 
obstruction brushed away. Even without leakage, the consumption 
of water with the plunger-closets is rather large, as the basin holds a 
considerable quantity of water, and the plunger-chamber has to be 
filled at the same time with the basin; but the Jennings is perhaps, 
on account of the comparatively small size of the plunger-chamber, 
less wasteful of water than the other kinds, 

There are two other forms of plunger-closets, which, instead of the 
delicate valve and float of the Jennings closets, use а ball-cock, 
working in a chamber attached to the bowl, like the Jennings, but 
much larger as the ball-eock requires a certain length of lever. 

One of these, the Pearson closet, is an English pattern, but can be 
had of dealers in this 
eonntry. The plunger is 
solid, and the overflow 
consists of a pipe carried 
from the bottom of the 
plunger-chamber in 
S-shape up to the level 
at whieh the water is to 
stand, and then down into 
the outlet pipe from the 
bowl This traps the 
overflow effectually, but 
there is no trap under the 
bowl, the sole dependence 
for keeping gas out of the 
room being the tight fit- 
Тэс оос Paren r пов the plunger The 
basin, plunger cistern, and 
overtlow pipe are in one 
pieee of white eartben- 
ware. The ball-cock is much more reliable than a valve, and the 
whole forms a simple and neat apparatus, which with the addition of 
а trap would be safe іп use, but is much more expensive than the 
Jennings closets, and consumes more water. 

Zanc’s closet, made by Joseph Zane & Co., Boston, is also trap- 
less, and the ball- 
cock through which 
it is supplied works 
in atank of consider- 
able capacity. The 
plunger is solid, and 
the overflow con- 
sists of a little bop- 
per at the proper 
height, closed by a 
pan, working in a 
receiver connected 
to the waste pipe 
like a miniature pan- 
closet. The pan, 
however, is counter- 
balanced, so that 
when the water runs in and fills it the weight tips it down, and 
when the flow stops it returns to its place, retaining water enough 
to trap the orifice of the little hopper. This is ingenious, but it 
would dry out іп а few hours if the eloset were left nnused; and when 
the pan is tipped down and the water is overflowing there is nothing 
to prevent the ascent of gas but the attraction of the water running 
in the opposite direction, which is of little eflect. This closet, like 
the preceding, is simple, but the overflow cannot be considered prop- 
erly protected, and the consumption of water is enormous. 

A better apparatus than either of these, and one which rivals the 
Jennings closet, із Demarest’s Patent, made by the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, New York. This is made only with iron plunger-chamber, 

which can be had enamelled 
y inside, and the basin ean be 
had either of earthenware or 
y of enamelled iron. The trap 
forms the support of the ba- 
sin, as in the Jennings closet; 
the plunger is hollow, and the 
overflow takes place through 
it, but the top is closed, and 
the water enters‘the plunger 
at the side, and has to ri-e to 
the top of a partition within 
it before overtlowing, forming 
a water seal of the height of 
the partition. The supply is 
throngh a valve, adapted to 
any pressure, worked by a 
lever and ball; like a small 
The consumption of water is about the 
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same as with the Jennings closet, and the prices are nearly the 
same. Three qualities are made, (1.) with painted valve section 
and enamelled iron bowl, (2.) the same with porcelain bowl, and (3,) 
enamelled valve section and porcelain bowl. 

It is often convenient, in substituting these closets for an old pan 
or hopper closet, to set the new onc into the trap which has served 
for the old closet, and for this pnrpose the Demarest closets are also 
made without the trap, but instead of it a horizontal offset is turned 
down at the end at the proper point to enter the mouth of the old 
trap, usvally under the centre of the bowl, with flange for securing to 
the floor. This saves considerable trouble in making the change. 

In adopting plunger-closets, it must be remembered that the large 
qnantity of water they discharge is very likely to siphon ош the 
trap, unless it is ventilated. The Jennings closets have formed on 
the trap a vent-hole, to conneet with a pipe carricd to the onter air, 
or into an open flue, which is the only sure protection. The Dem- 
arest closet has the bend of the trap flattened, on the supposition 
that hy tbus reducing the capacity of the trap below that of the 
waste-pipe heyond, it will be impossible for water to pass through it 
fast enough to fill the bore of the waste-pipe and thus cause a уас- 
uum, a theory whieh may casily fail if the piteh of the waste-pipe is 
slight, or if its bore should be contracted by some temporary obstrue- 
tion; so that in using them it is best to drill the trap and insert a 
brass nipple for connecting a ventilating pipe; and in all eases where 
a plunger-closet is set over an ordinary trap, a ventilating pipe shonld 
be connected. - 

Any of the plunger-closets may be, and the Jennings often is, 
supplied from a service-cistern, with lever, cranks, cistern-valve, and’ 
service-box, like that commonly used over pan-closets, but with a 
larger service-box, thus doing away with the floats and valves of the 
usual automatic supply. This is a different thing from the cistern 
placed over the closet only to equalize the pressure on the valve of 
the automatic supply, and has certain disadvantages, although its 
simplicity and freedom from leakage make it occasionally useful. 
With the float-valve, if water escapes from the basin under the 
plunger, a fresh supply immediately runs in, so that the basin re- 
mains full as long as any water is left in the pipes; but with a serviee- 
cistern if the basin is emptied, no more water flows in until the 
handle is pulled. If the outlet is trapped there is no danger to be 
apprehended, even if a slight leakage shonld drain the basin dry as 
soon as it is filled after use, and it may remain dry indefinitely with- 
out any further harm than the trouble of refilling it by pulling the 
handle before nsc as well as after; but this small inconvenience may 
be preferable to the loss of water oceasioned by even a slight leakage 
with the automatie supply. 

Water-closets with valves should have safes of shect-lead under 
them, as the valves are very liable to leakage; and as most closets 
serve also for slops, the seat should be hinged, as well as the cover, 
and three-pound sheet lead put on beneath, turned up at the sides, 
and turned down into the bowl, to prevent the wood-work from get- 
ting saturated. The J. L. Mott Iron Works of New York make an 
enamelled iron slop-safe, fitted either to the Demarest or to the com- 
mon closet bowls. It is not costly, and is much neater than the lead. 

Two common shapes of closet hasins are used; the oval bowl, 
which has an inlet normal to the eurve of the bowl, and requires a 
fan to spread the water over the sides, and the French pattern, 
which has a side inlet, like an ordinary hopper, to direct the water 
spirally down the basin. The oval bowl and fan ean be better ad- 
justed, and are perhaps preferable to the other. 

In setting a pan-closet over a trap the lead trap is placed between 
the floor beams, the mouth projecting half an ineh to an inch above 
the floor. The lead is then enlarged and beaten down flat upon the 
floor, the mouth of the closet inserted, and the expanded ring of lead 
is covered by the flange cast just above the mouth of the closet, 
which is serewed down to the floor. Putty is spread between the 
flange and the lead, and a mass of putty is put over the Joint after 
the flange is screwed down. Ё 

The best plumbers, before setting the lead trap, reinforce it hy 
scraping the bottom and wiping on a mass of solder outside of it, só 
as to make the metal at that point half an inch thick or more, in or- 
der to protect it against the efforts of amateur sanitarians, who, when 
there is any trouble with the closet, gencrally try to remedy it by 
punching a stick down the trap. The ітар should always be con- 
nected to the branch of the soil-pipe by a brass ferrule, soldered to 
the lead and eaulked into the iron pipe. Nothing вбогі ої this will 
make a proper joint. 

To connect the earthenware arm of a pan-closet or hopper-basin 
to the supply-pipe, putty seems to be the only resource. А mass of 
it is put on and tied up with a cloth and strings, and red lead should 
be mixed with it, as well as with that put over the junction with the 
trap, to үш! rats from eating it, 

The plunger-closets have a copper tube cemented into the basin, 
with a coupling for attaching the supply-pipe, which is much better 
than the putty joint, 
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THE VAUGIIAN BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, В. I, MESSRS. WALKER 
AND GOULD, ARCHITECTS, PROVIDENCE. 


Tis building (the exterior of which is nearly completed) is being 
built for Mr. В. Е. Vaughan, and occupies the site of one destroyed 
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by the fire of September 27, 1877. The fronts are of dark Philadel- 
phia ирэх brick, laid in black mortar, with finish of brown stone 
from Belleville, New Jersey. The piers of the first story are of brown 
stone, with quoins and bond-stones of granite. The store fronts are 
of iron. Moulded brick is used in the frieze and panels of the cor- 
nice, and brown brick in the relieving arehes. The building has 
two elevators (freight and passenger), and is to be heated by steam. 
The finish of the corridors and offices is to be of ash. The transom 
lights of the windows are to be filled with lead sashes glazed with 
small squares of straw-eolored cathedral glass. 


DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES. MESSRS, І. U. ПОПҺ8 AND SON, ARCIII- 
ТЕСТ, PIIILADELPIHIA. 


INTERIOR OF A VESTIBULE. — COMPETITION 
NO. V. 

The members of the jury have thought it best not to award a prize 
to any of the designs submitted to their inspection. They consider, 
however, that the designs by “ Него” ** Stat namen in umbra," 
“ Nemo," and “ Echinus,” are worthy of honorable mention. See 
Summary and the following article. 


CHAPEL AT MALDEN, MASS. MR. Е. 8. BURR, ARCHITECT. 


DESIGNS FOR ТПЕ 


NOTICE OF THE FIFTII COMPETITION IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION. 


TuE programme of this competition, as printed in the American 
Architect and Building News of July 6, is as follows: — “ The sub- 
jeet of the fifth eompetition will be the interior of the entrance-ves- 
tibule of a eity house. [n plan it will be ten feet by twelve, and 
it will be fourteen fect high. By day it is to be well lighted by 
transom ог side-lights ; and as it must be lighted at night, special 
attention must be paid to the chandelier, gas-braekets, or other 
attributes of artificial lighting. Required: A plan showing the ar- 
rangement of coat-elosets, and the design of the floor-tiling; an ele- 
vation looking towards the street, a section, and details to a larger 
scale. Or instead of this, a plan, a perspective view of the interior 
and details, will be aecepted." 

Twelve competitive designs have been submitted under this pro- 
gramme, and their relative merits naturally largely depend upon the 
manner in which the formidable difliculty of the great height of the 
vestibule, as compared with its width aud breadth, has been en- 
countered and solved. The other conditions are more commonplace, 
and the competitors have met them with ingenuity and knowledge in 
various degrees of excellence. 

“ Comus, “Stat nomen in umbra," З Nemo,” “ Echinus,” and 
* Night,” each in a different way, have recognized the main point of 
design in the problem, and, all other things being equal, their rank in 
the competition should depend upon the eharaeter of the architectu- 
ral devices engendered and developed by such recognition. 

* Comus,” in a drawing rendered with decision and force, gives us 
a free Renaissance design, excuses the height of the small vestibule 
as compared with its area by opening it into the house with a screen 
of arches, — а wide and narrow one side by side, — bold in its 
absence of symmetry, but wanting in essential relations with the rest 
of the composition. The columns and pilasters of this screen are 
not equal in height to those which decorate the walls of the vestibule, 
and the important line which separates the attic from the order in 
the sides of the vestibule is not recognized on the side oeenpied by 
the sereen. Moreover, although the ceiling is not shown in plan, the 
perspective suggests four beams crossing from the two pilasters on 
each side, but, the two pilasters being wanting on the sereen side, 
the relation of the beams to the sereen becomes entirely accidental, 
and the unity of the design is interrupted in this respect also, —a 
fatal defect, not eountenanced by the bravura style of execution, 
which is efleetive and imposing, and by the detail, which shows ex- 
perience and training. The gas pendant is ingenious and has more 
than the elements of good design. 

« Stat nomen in umbra" also has an open sereen defying conven- 
tionalities of symmetry, but it is square at the top and treated with 
quarries of glass above a transom; thus opening the vestibule into the 
house more completely than “ Comus,” and enabling him the better to 
dispense with an attic, or broad frieze or great cove, deviees which 
all the rest of the competitors (with the possible exception of “ 4 
Seeker”) have employed to lessen the effeet of height. He employs 
no horizontal wall features except a dado, thus giving to the vesti- 
bule rather the treatment of a habitable apartment than an architect- 
ural compromise between the formality of the exterior fagade and 
the freedom and comfort of the interior. In this respect we consider 
that he has lost an opportunity in his design. But what he has 
attempted has been earried out with a confidenee and a eertain au- 
dacity which command respect, although we do not like to see the 
essential conditions of style and design violated even by sueh a dash- 
ing character of drawing as both ** Comus and the present competi 
have seen fit to adopt. The interior treatment of the outside door 
and the window alongside has ingenuity and some good details, and 
the decorated panels over the transoms, apparently filled with de- 
signs upon light tiles, though eecentrie in form over the door, are 
allowable expedients of decoration. The treatment of the deep re- 
veals 18 not explained іп the perspective, which in this respeet does 
not conform to the plan. The Roman mosaic in the floor does not 


suggest a proper contrast of lines in treatment of borders and cen- 
tre, and is too arehaie in design, — in other words, the design does 
not justify the cost. The ceiling ribs are of similar design in vesti- 
bule and hall; but they have no relation whatever with the walls. 
The diserepaney is apparently capricious, and this is an offenee in 
arehiteeture. The subordinate rooms are well arranged. 

** Nemo's”” is a more practicable and less eecentric composition 
than the others. The four walls and the ceiling “ hang together ” 
well. The place is well lighted, and the detail temperate and well 
composed. Opposite the door is a glass sereen similar in treatment 
to the entranee wall, and there is an outer and inner door between 
the vestibule and the street. The walls are harmoniously divided 
into dado, sereen, and frieze, the dado, frieze, and ceiling being of 
oak and the sereen of plaster, without any surface ornament and 
presumably treated with a plain dark tint. There are also a chim- 
ney-pieee and a settle on the opposite sides, but entirely ont of scale 
with the architectural features of the cornice. This arrangement, 
combined with the absenee of vertical pilasters on the sides and 
the extension of the whole Бу the glazed sereen into the hall be- 
yond, satisfactorily meets and conquers the difficulty of height in a 
small space. Bnt for all this the design fails to interest because the 
motif of it.has become commonplace. 

* Echinus” divides his wall space into four parts by an order rest- 
ing ou a dado and supporting an entablature of bold projection; 
above this are a flat wall-space and another entablature with a broad 
frieze and a eornice introducing the ceiling. The first entablature is 
an impost to the full arch with its fan-light over the door. The plan 
has indications of an open screen separating vestibule from hall, but 
its treatment in connection with the architeetural features above 
noted is not easy to explain and is not attempted. The main motif 
is correct. It is not a bad idea to emphasize the projection of the 
impost so as more effectually to separate the upper part of the nar- 
row vestibule from the lower, thus concealing a part of the wall- 
space above, and decreasing the apparent height. But this impost, 
which is а full entablature, should not be so entirely disproportionate 
in height to the pilasters which support it, — a disproportion fatally 
increased by the device of engaging light colonnettes on the faces of 
the pilasters, thus causing the heavy entablature to overhang the 
pilasters and rest its weight upon the colonnettes, the bases of whieh, 
by the bye, are, unhappily, іп the form of delicate vases, quite unfitted 
for the function of bearing weight. The figure decorating the key 
of the arch and holding the ends of the garlands, which are fes- 
tooned along the upper frieze, is a modern French device of the 
Second Empire, out of scale with the rest of the design, and far 
too light to do the work of supporting the cornice, which із cruelly 
blocked up upon her head. A master, however, at the elbow of 
“ Echinus" could easily have told him how to make the idea of this 
design more correct and academic, and this with only a few slight 
changes of proportion. The orders, except in the hands of a skilled 
workman, are dangerous things to take liberties with. 

“ Night” has attempted to solve the problem of height with a 
great coved ceiling, which is almost in the form of a dome. This is 
an excellent architectural expedient, and the walls support it in good 
academical Gothic fashion; everything, front doors, vestibule doors, 
closet doors, in width and height, falls into place by itself, as it 
were, and the skeleton of the composition is quite correct. The detail, 
however, is bald and wants study; the outside door especially being 
distinguished by a lamentable absence of thoughtful design; also the 
decorations of the wall-panels do not deeorate; they are rather 
Egyptian than Gothie, and as sueh are inconsistent and out of keep- 
ing. The carved caps of the octagonal piers should have coincided 
with the height of the frieze; then, accepting his “ dark cherry ” 
for the wood-work and his “ dull yellow bronze ” color for the walls, 
the frieze might have been in dark olive greeh and the dome in warm 
tones with black outlines upon a gold ground. This would have 
made а combination of color and form sufficiently deep and serious 
in effect not to prejudice the cye and render it unfit to enjoy the do- 
mestie brightness within. The ‘crimson on gold,” as proposed in 
the scheme for the dome, would have made sad diseord with the 
eherry. а 

** Hero” gives us a fine line drawing, very carefully executed, the 
free-hand parts having a little tendeney to seratehiness; but the 
main lines of the composition аге simple, and the details eonscien- 
tiously and laboriously studied. Eight pilasters, equally spaced from 
the corners, carry four flat ceiling-beams adjusted to a coved cornice. 
Under the cove is a broad frieze of five square panels on the long sides 
and four on the short sides, those over the entranee door being filled 
with stained glass. The doors are well designed and the prineipal pan- 
els are filled with various woods glued together diagonally and carved 
in low relief: a capricions faney. The details, if not actually the best 
presented by any of the competitors, are the most carefully and deli- 
cately eomposed. A more vigorous drawing and a coarser seale with 
a more marked accentuation of lights and darks would have pre- 
sented them more aeeeptably and done greater credit to the good 
үш of the design. As a whole it is refined and happily free 
rom eccentricities, and exhibits moreover not a little unity of еот- 
position. But the detail is too fine and too delieate for the space 
and the place, and promises more than ean be fulfilled in the apart- 
ments to which this is really the vestibule. As regards ШАШПААЙ 
color, the wood-work is peo and blaek walnut, the wall colors are in 
russet and brown, the frieze and ceiling in warm grays, with fine de- 
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tails of gold and black, — all excellent for my lady's boudoir, but a 
little out of place where her footmen wait. The gas pendant and 
the floor tiling are also designed in an intelligent and painstaking 
manner. у Е 

* Alpha” presents his scheme in a perspective showing abundance 
of light with panelled wainscoting, a frieze above treated with bal- 
usters, and a simple coffered ceiling supported by brackets, all very 
cleverly arranged for a long hall, but not adapted to the small space 
allotted, which space his treatment of plan has made smaller still, 
the floor and ceiling being only 10’ x 7. One does not naturally 
look up in such a hall, and therefore an architectural arrangement 
which does not correct the disproportion and apparently bring down 
the eciling is not adapted to the conditions. Moreover, the design 
suggests the entrance of a country house rather than of a city house. 
One difficulty of inordinate height he has to a certain extent reme- 
died by suggesting that the treatment here is extended into the hall 
beyond, but this is only a partial extenuation for a fundamental over- 
sight in design. But unlike the designs of most of his competitors, 
this looks like a vestibule hall, and, except for the defect of height 
not being remedied, is worthy of high rank. The detail is sensible and 
simple. The sketch of the exterior, althongh showing a porch want- 
ing in some of the exsentials of architectural character, notably in 
respect to the pilasters, which are badly composed, gives a reason 
for the lower ceiling over the entrance end of the vestibule and ex- 
plains but does not excuse the double frieze. The treatment of the 
gas-fixture is bad. Nevertheless ** Alpha” makes an excellent соп- 
tribution and is a dangerons competitor. 

* A Seeker” gives us a monumental Gothic design in stone, of fair 
detail but with a greater predominance of vertical over horizontal 
lines than elsewhere oceurs, thus failing to recognize and provide for 
the main difficulty as regards height. A panelled wooden dado im- 
properly covers the stonc-work, the weaker being used to protect the 
stronger material. There is an outside door in two folds, constructed 
with carpenter’s panellings and only 3” 8” wide between jambs. 

"There is another monumental vestibule signed “З 4. M. Aug. 20,” 
without seale to the plan, and conceived in classic forms not well 
understood. It is а long entrance-hall divided into bays on the long 
side by engaged Dorie columns with round abaci, and divided by 
two open screens of the same order; the outers creen, which is re- 
moved from the doorway only by the width of опе narrow bay, has ap- 
parently no rawon (ёте except perhaps partially to cover the two 
open recesses on either side of the porch, which are used аз closets. 
The conception and detail are ernde and the absence of invention is 
not palliated by academical correctness. The tiling is a confused 
mosaic of small geometrical forms not decorative in character. lf 
the author of this design will study that of ** Alpha,” he will learn 
how an effect equally simple, but far more correct anıl domestic, is 
to be obtained by the use of the same order properly carried out. 

* D, Р. 15 composition is not necessarily a vestibule, judging 
from its treatment, but rather a small room of unusual height. It is 
not sutliciently architectural to meet the conditions, and is wanting 
in boldness and invention. The caprice of the broken panelling is 
too often repeated and fatigues the eye; and the apartment has not 
sullieient light. The study of color in the tiling does not assist its 
general geometrical idea. 

** Walpurgis” presents us with the outside as well as the inside of 
the front door, and the former takes unwarrantable liberties with the 
architectural alphabet, giving us coupled, stunted, engaged mediaeval 
shafts to support a pedimental form of debased classic. The vesti- 
bule has no architectural character and presents but little to criticise. 
The panelling of the door, however, 14 considered with some саге, but 
it is not well composed, and із erude and capricious in its ornament. 

Finally one who signs himself with indescribable hieroglyphics 
offers a design which is*not architectural, although it is not wanting 
in indications of a certain inventive faculty : thus there are several 
curious mechanical devices set forth with painful minuteness, such as 
a revolving coat closet, an ornamental box for a curtain: spring, a gas- 
bracket combined with a bell-pull, decorated with purple cloth and 
supporting a naked ereature on a trapeze. The constructive and 
decorative forms we do not understand and will not attempt to de- 
scribe. We would remind this competitor that our business is with 
architecture, which is a serious matter, and if he proposes to compete 
he must observe some of the conditions of design. If a man would 
write a sonnet he must use the language of civilized people. То in- 
veut a new language, as this hieroglyphist attempts, is painful and 
ridiculous. 


ART SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 
TUE GEWERBE SCHULE IN BERLIN. 


Тик Gewerbe Museum, under Director Grunow, is a large institu- 
tion which was instituted but a few years ago by private enterprise, 
on the plan and after the example of the Museum of Sonth Kensing- 
ton. It is now practically supported by a grant from the govern- 
ment. The museum is arranged for the use of the students and 
others who are working at any special industrial subject; that is to 
say, it has no regard to chronology or geography, but is planned so 
that all the glass, or wood earving, or enamels, or of whatever other 
class the objects may be, are placed together, the technical craft 
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being the basis of the arrangement. Schools under the management 
of Director Ernest Ewald, of considerable size and importance, have 
now grown around this central muscum, and the directors are anxious 
to establish branch or district schools in various parts of Berlin, as 
affiliated classes, all to work with the main aim of improving the 
taste and handicraft of the artisans engaged in art industries, but at 
the same time to educate any other persons who may submit to the 
training. These schools are mixed, that is, both men and women 
work together in the same class-rooms ; this is somewhat unusual in 
Germany. 

There are six hundred students, and fifteen professors; ten per 
eent of the whole number are free students, the rest pay about six 
shillings per month, and to some a money scholarship is granted to 
enable them to develop their gifts, and to allow them to study by 
day at original composition in design. ‘The elementary classes draw 
from the large copies in Jacobsthal's ^ Grammatik der Ornamente ” 
the full size of the originals. A few of these copies are tinted with 
two or three flat washes; these are copied by the students in sepia or 
indigo, or other simple tint, with the view of giving them dexterity 
in the laying on of flat tints exactly in the right place. A large num- 
ber of Greek frets are among the copies above mentioned ; these are 
used for the same purpose and answer well, inasimnch as the varions 
changes of direction of the forms in which the tints are to be placed 
give ample exercise to the student to combat difliculties in flat wash- 
ing. Precision of touch and entire absence of retouching, stippling, 
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The application of this practice to higher work is made when the 
student imitates the cast in light and shade in tempera; the benetit 
of exact thoughtful imitation of tints is then seen. The outfit of the 
student consists of a small wooden hox in which are six pots of 
mixed color, graduated in tone from the lightest to the darkest tint 
that will be needed to imitate the east. This color is used on a 
palette, and the work proceeds step by step from beginning to end in 
the most straightforward manner. It is an excellent exercise, and one 
that it would be well to encourage in our schools. Its advantages 
aro those that belong to distemper painting. They are valuable in 
giving exactness in the estimate of tones and graduations; in the 
directness of the work itself, as cach tint is put down in its right 
place at once, without requiring any retouching or menting; and the 
German method of teaching dispenses with softened edges, but in- 
sists on the regions of tints being marked distinetly with precision; 
the true effect of the soft edge of a shadow is given by three or more 
changes in the tone as it passes from light to dark. The eflect of 
block-printing із a result of this teaching, but this is not disadvanta- 
geous, inasmuch as the majority of students who work in this mate- 
rial are designers who are engaged in designing for prints of various 
textures, or those who are being prepared for this occupation. In 
general it is assumed that tempera is the material in which designers 
should work in preference to water-color or even ой. 1t has not been 
found necessary to develop the still-life section, not even for decora- 
tors. 

The modelling section is excellent, and has a large and beneficial 
influence on the arts of the town. Berlin, like London, is a town of 
brick construction; the bricks are covered either with stucco, or re- 
lieved with stone carving, or decorated with terra-cotta. The excel- 
lence of the ornamental designs is remarkable all over the town and 
its suburbs, and Т snpppoxe some recent buildings in brick and terra- 
cotta are the finest ever constructed of this material. The character 
of fitness is found everywhere in these applications of the decorating 
material, and gives evidence of sound principles in teaching. These 
principles are first, no doubt, given to the architects who design the 
buildings, but a considerable amount of the credit is due to the mod- 
ellers and carvers who earry out the artist’s design. 

In the Gewerbe Schule it із uot surprising to find that one hundred 
students out of a total of six hundred are modellers; the care taken 
in their education is very great. They are taught to model from 
photographs of Italian ornament, never from lithographs nor draw- 
ings; and are further so instructed that they alter the relief from that 
shown in the original. This work goes on until the student has all 
forms of Italian ornament at his command, and has further an inti- 
mate knowledge of the principles on which it is constrneted. "Then 
he composes and carries out subjects under his teacher’s eye ; this 
brings him into the practical region of his artistic life, as he can sell 
his design if itis a practicable one. Men and women work together 
to their mutual advantage. 

Another section is that of majolica painting, a revival by an Italian 
artist with students under him, which is being done entirely by the 
ancient methods, in rooms set apart in the Gewerbe Schule. The 
result when good, that is to say, when body, enamel, glaze, and 
colors are successfully applied and well fired, is excellent, but the 
failures are so many that this happy result is not frequently attained, 
and it is to be doubted if a commercial success will be the result of 
the adventure. 

A principle of this school seems to be that no professor should be 
a teacher only ; the directors therefore seek for men in various pro- 
fessions, such as architects, designers, ete., who can give a part of 
their day or evening to the classes; the tendencies to pedagogic 
degeneracy, often said to characterize men who give all their time to 
teaching, is justly feared. 

TIE ACADEMY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A very useful institution has been fonnded by the architects of the 
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town. They have a house of mecting, with which is joined a elub 
for social purposes. А large hall or exhibition room in the building 
is set apart for the public display of all products that the architect 
is concerned in nsing or producing, other than those required in the 
mere construction of a building. There are marqueterie floors, 
stoves, curtains, furniture, glass, china, varions applications of hand- 
rails, staircases, wall-decorations, ete.; also vessels of metal and pot- 
tery as ornament. ‘These are constantly added to and changed, and 
the exhibition forms a gauge of the advancing taste in the decorative 
arts. The textile reproductions of Byzantine and Gothic tissues are 
remarkably picturesque. In furniture the best objects are copies 
from the Renaissance period, and a eertain pseudo-French style 
which is not objectionable. The designers in this section are behind 
our own, both in simplicity of construetion and taste. Some of the 
most beautiful imitations or revivals were scen in the tarsia panels of 
proper wood inlays for doors and other parts of a room requiring 
decoration. They are growing into extensive use, and are interest- 
ing as being the direct product of the Gewerbe Schule. Some of the 
textile reproductions are excellent, especially those of Byzantine 
origin, where a flat tréatment with interwoven threads of gold is a 
principle of the design. Others of commoner material in wool, and 
even in hemp and cotton, were quiet and unobtrusive in tone and 
color, and often in excellent taste. 

The iron work is remarkably good. There seems to be quite a 
school for smiths’ work in Berlin ; the cast-iron work is of world- 
wide renown for Из fineness and mechanical perfection. Та every 
quarter of the town the iron designs, and excention of the same, are 
alike excellent, and the very general use of grilles to the basement 
windows, sometimes to the ground-iloor windows, and almost always 
to those of the hall door and fanlight, in the best class of houses, 
keeps up a substantial demand for designs of good quality which are 
remarkably well worked out. 

The stove commonly used is a construction of tiles, made of suit- 
able size and shape to be useful as to the dimensions of the flues and 
for the purposes of the bond; it is usually white, and gives a large 
field for the ingenuity of the designer. A modern demand for a fire 
that shall be visible has necessitated various modifications of the 
German stove of the past generations, and has resulted in ingenions, 
and on the whole good, architectural designs for fire-places. The 
material of which the tiles are made is of ordinary character, but the 
enamel with which it is covered is really perfect in whiteness and 
texture. 

lt is worth mentioning that the architects are almost always the 
designers of these housc-fittings, and that designers not educated as 
architects are almost unknown. ‘This is perhaps a point that might 
be dwelt on at length when we consider that training in tbe con- 
struction. proportion, and details of the different styles of building 
and use of топ има is Опе of the most needful points in the educa- 
tion of a designer. 

The Academy for Architects in Berlin is a peculiar institution 
that will shortly disappear. At the present time Berlin is the only 
large town in Germany without a polytechnie school, and the vari- 
ous arts tanght in such an institution are now found badly honsed in 
separate buildings, with separate organizations of directors and pro- 
fessors. Buta recent Act of Parliament has ordered that a poly- 
technic school capable of accommodating from 2,000 to 4,000 stn- 
dents shall be erected, in which the present divided schools for 
architecture, engineering, and industries shall be united. The Eng 
lish system of apprenticing or articling of pupils to eminent men who 
are engineers or architects is practically unknown in Germany, anıl 
the State takes almost the whole expense and responsibility of edu- 
cating students in these professions, and cyen to some extent of pro- 
vidinz them with work after they are educated. It is clear that 
nothing analogous to this exists in our own country, and that the 
thorough education secured by the German plan із not easily gained 
in this country. ‘The bases on which the whole arcbitectural educa- 
tion is founded are twofold, — опе the artistic, and one Ше construc- 
tive. On the onc side, mechanical construetion in its widest sense — 
that is to say, as applied to all known materials from stone to iron 
and wood —is thoronghly undertaken; and on the other side, the 
artistic, the full meaning and effect of antique proportions, mould- 
ings, and the zsthetie conditions of ail the great historie styles, are 
elaborately analyzed and understood. The work In the building 
academy is done under great inconveniences on the score of space. 
The Schenkel Museum, in which the work is carried on, was designed 
by the architect whose name it hears, for the accommodation of from 
150 to 200 students ; this number has been recently raised to above 
1,000, with obvious inconvenience and loss of comfort to the students 
and teachers. 

A four years? course is provided for young men who give satisfac- 
tory proof of having received a good general education. In their 
progress they take first the simple Greek proportions, and their con- 
structive and asthetie meaning, and work out, first, studies ba-ed on 
Bóttcher's principles; then they design some specified building, such 
as а tomb, a town gate, or some other simple construction. Later, 
Italian, Romanesque, and Gothic are taken np in the same manner. 
This branch of their education is to serve the one end of artistic 
effect and the true principles of the different styles. But at the 
same time the proper knowledge of the builder is carefully kept in 
view, and is treated as a separate study from that part of the course 
which develops the artist. ‘The examinations are frequent and very 


searching. Measuring actual buildings is given as an examination 
exercise, and not as a part of the instruction, as with us. 2 

The private and public buildings in Berlin and other German 
towns give ample evidence of the thorough training of German archi- 
tects under this system; but at the same time there is a certain cold- 
ness or uncompromising exactness about the whole that seems some- 
what as if the classic lines by which the architect’s education is so 
rigidly circumscribed had cramped the picturesque element in his 
art, and had decided the exact form and proportion of everything, to 
the smallest moulding. In the practice of Gothic architecture the 
result of this plan of education is indisputably one that gives great 
prominence to the advantages of our own system, or absence of sys- 
tem, in the edueation of the architect. 

In the section of design, however, the Berlin school has many ad- 
vantages over similar institutions. The professor, Herr Jacobsthal, 
the author of a very practical work on the “Grammar of Ornament,” 
is a most accomplished teacher. The result is that German archi- 
tects are found capable of dealing with details of ornament іп a 
degree far surpassing that of the average professional designer here. 
Hence, no doubt, the superiority of the iron work, terra-cotta panels, 
and classical or Italian details, which truly ornament and do not 
overload their buildings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FALL OF A HOUSE ON FIFTY-THIRD STREET. 
New York. 

SATURDAY afternoon last after the workmen had quit work upon a 
building on the corner of Fifty-third Street and Broadway, the strne- 
ture quietly collapsed, and came down а heap of rubbish. Nobody 
was injured or killed and the excitement soon passed away. The 
building was four stories high, having a frontage of forty-three feet 
six inches on Broadway, and a depth of twenty feet оп Fitty-third 
Street. This last front was of brown stone ashlar, while the side 
showed a wall of face-brick, and on the first or ground Hoor a row 
of supporting iron columns. Те property was bought as a specula- 
tion by Mr. 10, Livermore, a banker of 19 Nassau Street, who had al- 
ready built a row of honses along Fifty-third Street, and was com- 
pleting the covering of his land by putting up the corner house. It is 
said that the work was going on by “days'-work,'” but in any case it 
was as poor a piece of construction as eould possibly come within the 
usual specification clanse of having things done “in a workman- 
like manner.” It fell within the law, but it was nevertheless a 
“ skin job,” — work where economy has first and stability a second 
consideration. ‘The work had progressed past the “ brown-coat °’ 
with the plasterers, and the carpenters were just about to begin the 
* trim " when the collapse occurred. The rear wall is of common 
brick twelve inches thick throughout its height, a plain bulk-head 
wall without openings of any kind, to which a chimney gives some ad- 
ditional strength. The Broadway wall was a twelve-inch one too, 
but the facing of four inches virtually left only an eight-ineh wall 
to carry the beams. The joints were wide and the mortar rather in- 
clined to crumble, thongh the square pier columns on the first floor 
looked of ample strength. What the character of the footings is vould 
not be ascertained. under the mass of débris; but here, no doubt, the 
fault will be found to Не. The plumbers had been earrying in pipes 
from the street, and had dug below the area bottom. The heav 
rain of a night or two before had soaked the walls, and the cellar 
had in ita large amount of water, which it is thought had worked 
under the pier foundations and cansed them to either settle or slip. 
The break extends from the cellar to the roof, leaving only the end 
walls standing and exposing the entire interior. Had it been prop- 
erly shored and the windows put in soon enough, no doubt the build- 
ing would have housed for a long time the four families it was in- 
tended to accommodate, The only wonder is that a greater number 
of our cheap dwellings do not topple over when they get to the 
stage where this опе eame down. lt is simply ridiculous to expect 
a brick wall nominally twelve inches thick, but with the bond used 
virtually but eight inches thiek, to earry four tiers of beams and 
such weight as may be put into the building, in which not an extra 
foot of timber was used in bracing. Proper inspection might deteet 
these cases before they get to the falling point. Somebody should 
have noted the plumbers at their work or have known that it was 
necessary to have a dry soil when the foundation was so poor. Аз 
it was, non-inspection or stupid workmen brought on the fall. Since 
no one is killed, whatever of investigation there is will develop noth- 
ing, as it is to be conducted by the Building Department into what 
is really its own misconduct. үу. 


HUMORS OF COMPETITION. 


Bosron, August 30, 1878. 
To тие EDITOR OF тих AMERICAN Анситкст: 

Dear Sir, — As “they laugh that win,” we have no occasion for 
sadness, Yet it is only fair toward other gentlemen of the profession 
that we should warn them against the latest trick in competition of 
which we have knowledge. 

Having accepted the invitation of a committee from the Congre- 
gational Society in Holbrook, Mass., to submit sketches in competi- 
tion with three other architects, — whose names were given, — for 
the rebuilding of the church edifice destroyed last season by fire, we 
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sent in our contribution, and, as is usually best under such cirenm- 
stances, dismissed the subject from our minds. 

In due time the various sketches were presented by the committee 
to the parish for consideration and possible selection. At this meet- 
ing, a private one called for the purpose, appeared, piloted by a friend 
who is a member of the parish though not of the committee, one of 
the competing architects, who “ had not been able to get his sketches 
ready in time for the express, and so had brought them down.” ——— 

Being there, the gentleman was granted permission to explain his 
design, which he did, taking occasion to let it be understood that 
ће: was prepared to contribute a portion of his commission to the 
treasury of the Society, could he but have the opportunity. Not- 
withstanding this, the parish voted to adopt the design of the 
authors of this communication, — проп which the gentleman accom- 
panying our competitor moved that, inasmuch as the plan did not 
give the exact number of six hundred sittings, the vote be recon- 
sidered, and our sketch, along with that of the gentleman who had 
got himself smuggled into the meeting, be returned to their authors 
for modification; the parish, groping somewhat in the dark, as all 
such bodies do for a time, took the proposed action. Monday even- 
ing last having been assigned for final action, our competitor again 
entered upon the meeting, notwithstanding he had been informed 
such a proeccding would be considered ont of place ; and, obtain- 
ing consent, proceeded to explain additional drawings which he had 
brought, and to read a considerable specification of materials and 
labor. 

However, the result (the very quick result, as we are told) of all 
this was not such as to enconrage its repetition, but went to show 
that at least one body of gentlemen were capable of holding at their 
proper value such enterprises and their authors. 

We are tempted to give you the name of the architect, but think 
finally we will keep it for the private information of such of our 
friends as may be invited to compete hercafter in Norfolk County. 

Н. AND T. 


BLACK MORTAR. 
York, Pa. 
То тиек EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — Will you please inform me what proportions are gen- 
erally used to produce good black mortar for brick work. I have for 
several years past used lamp-black ground in water, and mineral 
black mixed with a small proportion of cement, together with lime 
and sand. Comparing the joints made with this mortar with some in 
your city a few weeks ago, І find mine rather dull and weak in effect; 
my brick-layers also complain of its setting too fast. Any informa- 
tion regarding the above will be duly appreciated or gladly remuner- 
ated by Truly yours, J. А. DEMPWOLF. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

We desire to drnw attention to the following page, where will be found a 
list of churehes now building in this country and Canada, which, incom- 
plete аз it is, cannot but be interesting to professional men and laymen 
alike, as it betokens an activity which is not confined to any one section of 
the country. 


А REMINDER оғ Оһо Customs. — During the repairs going on in an 
old building in Plymouth, Mass., last weck, a large section of the plaster- 
ing gave way and broke two large lights of glass in one of the windows of 
the store beneath. The cause of the fall was found to be a large. accumu- 
lation of beach sand, which, in old times, before the days of curpets, was 
sprinkled on floors and drawn with a brovin into fantastic shapes. This 
sand had sifted through holes and cracks in the bonrds until several bushels 
had accumulated above the plastering, and its weight at last caused the 
fall. “Che building was built in 1698. 


Tne Enos or PRAXITELES. — According to ancient writers, that one 
of the statues of Praxiteles which approached most nearly in sensuous 
beauty the famous Aphrodite, of which the Venus de Medicis is generally 
supposed to bea copy, was the statue of Eros, whieh, it is snid, was pre- 
sented to the town of Thespie by the notorious Phryne. The story goes 
that she, doubting her ability to select the best of the works of Praxitcles, 
and being determined to have none but the best, cnused an alarm of fire to 
be raised while she was in the studio ; and when she saw that he was most 
anxious that the figure of Eros should be saved, sclected that as her gift to 
her native town. 


CHINESE LANOR, — А company has been formed in Algeria for the in- 
troduetion of Chinese laborers, on account of the scarcity of hands for 
timber-eutting and mining operations. It is asking to be secnred in a mo- 
nopoly of the business, but question is now ralsed as to the policy of pro- 
muting its progress at all. 


Gas-HEATING, — It is snid that опе of the church edifices in Berlin, the 
enbical contents of which are 2,780 meters, is heated by two gas-stuves, 1.40 
m. high, 1.10 m. long, nnd 65 centimeters in width, each having seven brass 
gratings sixteen inches hy two, equa) to two fifths of an inch square per 
cubic meter of the contents of the building ; the nnnual consumption of gas, 
tor warming three times n weck, is 1,485 cubie meters, or at the rate of 410 
liters of gas per cubic meter of contents. At Hamburg, ап edifice with 
cubic contents of nearly 40,000 meters is heated by eight gas-stoves, each 
having 200) two brass gratings, twelve inches long by abont one and a 
half wide; three liters of gas are required per cubic meter of capacity. 


Везікотка А CEMENT QUARRY. — The political history of the past dec- 
ade has familiarized us with the spectacle of men resorting to violence in 
support of political offices to which they had claims, more or less impeach- 
a on the ground of fraud. Sieges of barricaded State-houses, insurgent 
legislatures, and riots calling for the intervention of federal authority, 
have added fresh blots to the history of Louisiann and South Carolina, blots 
which have had their lesser reflections mirrored in the riots at East St. 
Louis this summer, where for a time a dual mayoralty, its representatives 
supported by rival constabulary forces, put the life of the ordinary citizen 
into no slight jeopardy by street fights. It is not often, however, that in 
every-day life resort is had to arms to decide questions of disputed owner- 
ship in real property, except, рсгеһансе, in the lower walks of life, where 
the constable has to enforce his writ of ejeetment with the aid of a posse 
comitatus, Legal processes are usually efficient to determine ordinary busi- 
ness troubles, but in the town of Rosendale, N. Y., last week, occurred a 
siepe of a fortified plaee, which was condneted with much of the circum- 
stance of war. For some time past the New York Cement Company's 
quarry at Rock Lock has been the subject of litigution, which resulted lately 
in the election of a new board of directors, who deelnred that the contract 
of the present lessee was null and void, As this conelusion was not agree- 
able to the lessee he prepared to defend his claim by force of arms, and build- 
ing up a breastwork of stone at the quarry?s mouth, he entrenched himself 
behind it with his supporters. To make the defeat of his enemics certain 
severa] kegs of powder were placed under this barricade, and were connected 
with the wires of a galvanic battery. For three days and nights was the 
siege sustained, till at length the besiegers, sixty stroug, ndvaneed to the 
assault. The besieged, who numbered forty men, under the command 
of the “ Ilonorable ” Isaac Beeker, although much better armed than the 
attacking party, were driven from the quarry, which is now worked under 
the orders of the new board of dircetors. Fortunately the crowning ont- 
rage of this strange incident wus not committed, for owing to some unex- 
plained chance the mine was not exploded. ® 


Accipents. — At Louisville, Ky., a portion of a dilapidated and unin- 
habited building fell during the night of August 26 without causing in- 
jury. Accidents of similar character have happened recently at the Chieago 
Custom Jlouse and at the Hartford Capitol in the falling of large derricks ; 
in the case of the Custom lonse from the top of the walls into the street 
below, where it only destroyed a haek, and in the Hartford ense from the 
base of the dome into the building. A two-story frame building on Plym- 
outh Street, New York, fell in the evening of September 5. A family 
living in the upper part of the building, whieh was used for the stornge of 
sand, escaped without hurt. The unfinished spire of the new Catholic 
Church at Bradford, Penn., fell on the afternoon of September 6, and in- 
flicted fatal injuries on three workmen, who were carried with the wreck to 
the ground, nearly one hundred and thirty feet helow. 


Tre Metric System.— The International Congress on Weights, 
Measures, and Coins unanimously adopted, at its session reeently held at 
Paris, a resolution deploring the fact that England, Russia, and the United 
States had not yet adopted п metric system. The American and English 
delegates afterward adopted a resolution petitionjng the English and Amer- 
ican governments to appoint a mixed commission to consider the adoption 
of a metrie system by hoth countries. 


TENEMENT. — The Sanitary Code of the city of Brooklyn gives the fol- 
lowing detinitiou of a tenement house : “ That a tenement house shall be 
taken to mean and inelude every honse, building, or portion thereof which 
is rented, leased, let, or hired out to be occupied, or is ocenpied as the house, 
home, or residence of more than three families living independent of one 
another, and doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more than two 
families upon a floor so living and covking, but having a common right in 
the halls, stairways, yards, water-closets or privies, or some of them." 


MEMORIAL CATHEDRAL TO QUEEN MERCEDES. — The Paris Figaro 
states that it is the intention of King Alfonso to build a cathedral as a man- 
soleum for Queen Mercedes. The building fund will be obtained by sub- 
tracting yearly from the king's civil-list the sum of forty thousand dollars, 
while the Duc de Montpensier nnd the Princess of the Asturias will make 
a yearly contribution of twenty thousand dollars. Bes'des this, it is said 
that Queen Isabella has authorized, for the same purpose, the sale of cer- 
tain jewels which were deposited in the Cathedralof Atocha. These jewels 
are said to be worth six hundred thousand dollars. 


Discovery AT NEwnaTTLE Авпку. — The Edinburgh Scotsman says : 
* While preparing some additions that are being made £o Newbattle Ab- 
bey the workmen recently came upon what has proved to be the foundn- 
tion and base of a chapel in an excellent state of preservation. "The base- 
ment of the building is two hundred and sixty fect long and about sixty- 
seven feet broad, and there are numerous massive pillars which are be- 
lieved to have supported a groined arched roof similar to that of the crypt 
at present in course of restoration in the nbbey, and which is snpposed to 
have been built about the year 1140. Many elaborately carved stones hsve 
been found, and these, with the beautiful moulded work to be seen on frag- 
ments of the groined arches and pillars, proved that the mason-work must 
have been of a very superior nature, and in style nkin to that of Melrose 
and Kelso abbeys.” 


THE GRATITUDE OF CORPORATE Bonies.— The New York Tribune 
says that Ше Romnn corporation keeps Prince Torlonia, the aged million- 
nire, whose charities have been regal, in а state of prickly worriment. He 
had a palace in the Piazza Venezia and a little palace or palazzetto adjoin- 
ing it. In order to mnke way for the Via Nazionale the palazzetto was 
cut off and knocked to pieces. But the civic authorities were not satisfied. 
The beanty of the new street was disfigured Бу an awkward corner of the 
larger palace, which hnd been exposed to view; and the prince has now 
been told that he must sacrifice for the sake of public taste that portion of 
his property. Пе will be deprived of two rooms in which he has passed a 
great part of every day for many years, and for which he has a particular 
affection. 
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In his late address before the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects, Mr. Waterhouse took what has seemed to us to be the 
manly and sensible position in regard to the criticisms which. the 
public has been prone to make on the work of architects, and 
the distrust of them which is now and then shown. He said: 
“ May we not be becoming over-sensitive to adverse criticism ? 
Does not the attention bestowed upon our works by some dis- 
tinguished and cultivated people show a satisfactory interest in 
modern architecture ? and though they may abuse its want of 
vitality, — sometimes as we may think, ignorantly, — is it not 
better for our art that their ntterances should he sometimes ай- 
verse rather than non-existent?” It is in truth the popular in- 
terest in what architects are doing, the sense of its necessity, 
that makes the public care to criticise them. Herein, as we 
have once said, is the architect's opportunity. It shows him that 
the work he is doing is of recognized importance, and that if he 
сли command approval. his reward is sure. If the public turns 
to builders or to engineers to do his work, it is simply becanse it 
expects to get certain things from them. It becomes the archi- 
tect's duty to show that so far as these things are a part of his 
work there is no advantage iu going to anybody else for them } 
that on his own ground he is superior to the engineer and 
builder, and on common ground he is their equal. From any 
ground on which he cannot compete with his rivals he must be 
content to retire, and his professional pride cannot save it to 
him. We are apt— architects, and American architects per- 
haps more than others — to make the twofold mistake of as- 
suming that public criticism is an offence, and that we have 
nothing to learn from it. The criticism of the public is mostly 
of л practical kind, and indicates practical wants that the public 
will have supplied by one person or another. ‘There is no prac- 
tical requisite of our work which we cannot supply to Из satis- 
faction if we will take the trouble, and when the public is con- 
vinced that we do this there need he no fear of intrusion by 
rivals in ошергорег field. In architectural design the public 
has always been led by architects, and always will be unless 
they forfeit its confidence by incapacity in other things which it 
can better understand. Even here the criticism is of value. It 
may Ре often wrong, but it will be often right, and if we were 
accustomed to listen to it we should soon learn to distinguish 
tolerably well when it was right. Our architecture 15 by no 
means above criticism,— we may as well confess that on the 
whole it із not very good, — and if to general criticism we could 
habitually join a professional criticism which should be at once 
kindly, discriminating, and outspoken, and could learn not to 
receive dispraise as an affront, but to study what value it might 
have, our improvement would be quicker. 


Ir has been the habit to believe that decorative art had its 
home in France, and par excellence in Paris, where it grew 50 
naturally as to have no need of the artificial stimulus of а pro- 
tective association. But it seems that the great advance which 
the world outside of France has madein this respect of late years 
has roused the French into some alarm lest they should lose the 
preéminence which they have been accustomed to consider their 
own. А society for the encouragement of such art has there- 


fore been formed in Paris, among whose many presidents are the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Duc d’Audifret Pasquier, and other no- 
tabilities less notable abroad, and with Mr, Cunliffe Owen and 
Sir Richard Wallace among its honorary presidents. About a 
hundred and fifty thousand francs was soon subscribed, and a 
museum was opened with small beginnings in the Pavilion of 
Flora, in the Tuileries. The society has issued a prospectus call- 
ing attention to the advance shown in the decorative work dis- 
played in this year’s exhibition by foreign nations, among which 
Americans may be gratified to find their own mentioned; and re- 
minding their countrymen, probably without exaggeration, that 
though they “ possess, in virtue of their innate taste, a superior- 
ity,” they must gradually lose it unless they bestir themselves to 
get the full advantage of the traditions of art which are trans- 
mitted among their workmen. Thus it appears that interna- 
tional exhibitions, however doubtful their profits in some re- 
spects, continue to bear substantial fruits. The present advance 
in art of England dates, as we know, from the first world’s fair 
of 1851; our Centennial — favored to be sure by a preéxisting 
influence in society — hus given an immense impulse in the same 
direction to American industry ; and now we see that even in 
France, secure as she has thought herself in her preéminence, 
the like opportunity produces the like result. 


We have not seen in any of the recorded testimony before 
the Congressional Lahor Committee more clear sense than in 
that of Mr. J. И. Walker, a shoe manufacturer of Worcester, 
Mass. Пе has written it out at length, at the request of the 
chairman, and has printed it in the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
It would make an improving pamphlet for distribution among 
those of the workingmen who are open to instruction on the 
causes and difficulties of their present condition. The experi- 
ence of coöperation which he cites is worth quoting for the illus- 
tration it gives of the difficulties of this remedy, and the unpre- 
pared condition of the workmen’s minds at present. The ex- 
periments which Mr. Walker has tried, and those which he has 
watched, have been unsuccessful, because, he says, the workmen 
cannot be made to believe how small the percentage of profits 
in manufactures is, and are unwilling to wait for their slow re- 
turn. ight years ago he tried to interest his operatives by 
offering them a share of profits. Не asked them to contribute 
from their wages to the working capital of his business, allow- 
ing them their share in the profits pro rata, and without taking 
any account, in the division, either of interest on the “ plant,” 
or of compensation for the services of any member of the firm. 
But no workman below the grade of foreman was willing to try 
the experiment. Another large manufacturer, who tried собр- 
eration on a different plan, divided a quarter of his net profits 
among so many of his workmen as stayed long enough to earn 
а certain sum in any year, — $100 for men, and $50 for women. 
This was done for six years, in the hope of encouraging good 
work and economy of material, the dividends being from two to 
five per cent. (on the capital?) each year, except one year when 
there was none. But the men could not be made to believe 
on what small economies of material the profits depended, nor 
that the dividends, which they expected to be many times 
greater, were honestly made. Тһе experiment was given up, 
as of no real benefit, hut rather a breeder of distrust and аппоу- 
ance. 


Тита із no more than might be expected by those who 
will consider the ignorance, not only of workmen, but of all 
inexperienced people, concerning the employment of capital. 
Such people are not ensily persuaded how small the ratio of 
profit is to actual disbursement, or to the number of people 
engaged, just as the communist cannot believe how little way 
the riches of the wealthy would go, if divided among the 
poor. If the weaver, tending two or three looms, each of 
which turns off say forty yards of cotton cloth in a day, could 
have it fully borne in upon him that the profit of manufact- 
ure was only a quarter or even an eighth of a cent the 
yard, and be made to see that his share of that when it was 
divided among all concerned must be a small „опе, he would 
have a useful lesson. But this is not learned by such exper- 
iments in собрегайоп as Mr. Walker describes, or by any that 
capitalists are likely to offer. Here is the weakness of all 
systems of coöperation yet proposed, between manufacturers 
who must naturally insist on administering their capital, and 
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their workmen; and here is the value of such attempts as 
that we méntioned a fortnight ago, by the Crispins of Chicago, 
to establish a manufactory, by their own capital, and under their 
own management. Such an arrangement as that devised by Mr. 
Walker, we may add, could hardly be expected to satisly the 
workingman, liberal and even generous as it was in its kind ; for 
it does not answer to his idea of what ought to be allowed him, 
which із an opportunity, not to save capital for himself, and in- 
vest it to advantage under the control of other persons, but to 
receive for his labor alone, over and above his wages, and with 
no need of saving, a share in whatever profit is made. Even 
if this were found to be practicable, however, it would not lead 
to the result that is the condition of a healthy relation, which is, 
that if ће is to concern himself with capital he should under- 
stand the necessities of its employment; the other condition, that 
he should contentedly acquiesce in the management of those 
who are wiscr than he, being apparently a thing of the unre- 
turning past. 


Tne war between the farmers and miners in California prom- 
ises to be a close struggle. An association has heen formed, to 
include the farmers of the whole Sacramento region, which is 
called the Anti-débris Association of the Sacramento Valley. 
Its ‚purpose is “to prosecute to the courts of last resort” the 
suits entered by the farmers to defend their estates against the 
ruin which is threatened them by the débris with which the 
hydraulic mining companics are flooding the rivers. The liti- 
gation must necessarily be very costly, for the interests involved 
are enormous, and the suits will be contested in every successive 
court to the last possible point. ‘The subscribers to the associa- 
tion pledged themselves to an assessment of three per cent. on 
their assumed interests in the contest, and showed а strong de- 
termination to carry it to the end. At the organizing meeting, 
$170,000 was subscribed as the fund on which the assessment 
was to be levied, but this is probably only a small part of what 
will be needed to carry on the war, and of what is expected 
from further subscriptions. On the other hand the mining com- 
panies throughout the State are united for the defence. Being 
wealthy, and more used than the farmers, by virtue of their 
occupation, to stake their money on hazards, they will make the 
struggle a long and expensive one. 


Tue whole amount expended on the East River Bridge up to 
the first of September is shown by the report to the trustces to 
he $9,833,988, and the amount due upon it, $112,309. The 
granite necessary to complete the anchorages had been contracted 
for at à cost of $17,467, and to this must be added 32,000 pounds 
of iron stay-bars which must be built into the anchorages, at 
а cost of $1,920. as soon as the great cables are finished, in order 
to bring the work to this point and make it secure during the 
winter. "Го provide for this necessity the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee was adopted, authorizing the oflicers 
to borrow money to the amount of not over $260,000, in antici- 
pation of payments expected from the two cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, and au order was passed to bring suit against the 
city of New York to enforce payment of the sums due from it, 
which the city at present refuses to pay. The subject of the 
transit of freight and passengers was again referred to a select 
committce of five trustees, with a view, we supnose, to the vexed 
question of running trains of cars over the bridge. 


Tne Chicago Academy of Design, reorganized last spring, as 
we have before described (American Architect, May 25, 1878), 
is promising an active year under its new management. ‘The 
day schools are fairly at work under Messrs. Earle and Spread ; 
the evening schools were to have opened this week with a class 
for drawing from the antique, to which a life-class is to be added 
by aud by. А course of historical lectures upon architecture is 
to be begun next month by Mr. Jenney, late professor of archi- 
tecture in the University of Michigan. Mr. Leonard Volk, of 
Chicago, the sculptor of the Douglas monument, is busy with the 
first of the four statues which he is to model for its base. The 
figure which is to personify tbe State of Illinois is to be sitting 
on the right of the door of the tomb, holding in one hand a shield 
andin the other a shock of corn, and dictating the story of Doug- 
las's life to History, toward whom her face is turned, and who is 
to sit on the other side of the door, recording the story upon a 
tablet. The figures are to be of bronze and of heroic size. It is 
expected that they will be finished before the summer. 


THE NINTH REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
“BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Ir was a habit of rustic cynics a generation ago, and, for 
aught we know, of other cynics, to quench their more fastidious 
fellows with the dictum that every one must swallow his peck of 
dirt, —an adage that was majuly of use as an excuse for mak- 
ing the peck а bushel. It had not a scientific basis, but all the 
researches of modern sanitary science seem bent to show that it 
was at least within the mark, and that one may be content if he 
can, with the utmost precaution, keep within this allowance, and 
can insure that it shall not be poisonous as well as dirty, — in 
so many and so insidious ways does obnoxious matter intrude 
itself into what we cat and drink and inhale. Тһе cynicism is 
apparently not abated by the verification of the adage, even 
when enforced by the lesson of danger that goes with it. Com- 
munities or households which have long lived contented in the 
conviction that a certain degree of uncleauliness is a matter of 
course are not easily brought round to the sudden belief, in 
apparent contradiction of their own experience, that it is pernie- 
ious and may be ruinous, at the bidding of a parcel of men 
whose science they distrust, and whose occupation seems to them 
idle if not impertinent. Hence the public apathy or hostility 
to the regulations which sanitarians propose, the slowness of 
people to Icarn that a vast amount of disease and death comes 
by cominon offences against cleanliness which may be and ought 
to be prevented by joint action or legal restrictions; aud hence 
it follows that boards of health must add to the labor of provid- 
ing for the public hygiene the labor of persuading the public 
that the provision is necessary, and justifies the degree of sac- 
rifice which it requires. 

Поў much the apathy prevails is significantly shown in this 
Massachusetts health report by the record of the votes cast at 
the last election, when it was set before the cities in the State 
by legislative act to decide whether they would appoint boards 
of health, Boston being up to that time the ouly city which had 
one. Out of eighteen cities, eight voted to appoint the boards, 
five refused, and five ignored the matter altogether. What is 
more surprising than the small success of the experiment is the 
small interest in it shown by the voting. In Cambridge, where 
the vote far exceeded that of any other city on the question, it 
was carried Бу 2,003 to 468, the population being about fifty 
thousand. In Lowell, а somewhat larger city, the vote was 983 
to 335, and in no other which accepted. the proposition was the 
aggregate vote greater than eight hundred. In Fall River, а 
town of about the size of Cambridge, it stood 174 to 52. In- 
decd, more enthusiasm was shown in rejecting the boards than 
in accepting them. Thus, in Gloucester, with about seventeen 
thousand inhabitants, the vote was 629 to 819; in Newton, 
with the same number, 545 to 779; in Fitchburg, with twelve 
thonsand, 118 to 648; in Lynn, with thirty-three thousand, 312 
to 739. Усі Gloucester, which refused to provide itself with 
such officers, is a town that is in an exceptionally unfortunate 
plight with its draiuage, and has, within the past few years, 
been scourged with diphtheria in a manner that might be ex- 
pected to’ bring the most disregardful population to reason; 
and Taunton, which did not honor the question with a yote, 
being in a very similar condition, was last year savagely at- 
tacked by the same disease. ы 

The report itself of the Board of Health is а good example 
of what such a document should be, — clear, simple, and sensible 
in its recommendations, moderate and judicial in its tone. The 
subjects it has to deal with being somewhat unpopular, its rec- 
ommendations are obviously tempered to the undeveloped con- 
dition of public opinion. In this we dare say the Board shows 
a true sense of what is practicable, while it stops short in sev- 
eral respects of what we should like to see done, and doubtless 
of what it hopes ultimately to accomplish. Its chief attention 
is given necessarily to questions of sewerage, of water supply, 
and of the pollution of streams, its most important practical rec- 
ommendation being the passage of a bill which the Board has 
prepared and proposes for the action of the next legislature, to 
limit the pollutions.of streams, with which are included ponds 
and tidal waters. The bill is very moderate in its provisions, and 
drawn with as much tenderness for existing rights or privileges 
as is consistent with reasonable efliciency. It forbids any town, 
corporation, or individual to discharge solid refuse of any kind 
into streams, public ponds, or tidal waters, or to interfere with 
their volume or flow except for the sake of sanitary or other im- 
provements; and all filling or other “improvement” is to be 
under charge of the town authorities, subject to regulations of a 
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River Pollution Commission. In regard to streams or ponds 
used as water-supplies, the bill forbids any increase of the 
' quantity of refuse now poured into them, or the discharge 
into them of any of the soil from dwellings within thirty miles 
up stream from the point at which water is taken. It is also 
provided that any refuse whatever that is discharged into such 
waters shall be purified to the satisfaction of the River Pol- 
lution Commission ; but this provision, taken in connection with 
the preceding, is rendered almost nugatory by the limitation 
that it shall not apply to any now existing pollution. The pol- 
lution of other waters is to be regulated by the boards of health 
of the various towns, in conjunction with the Commission. 
Other sections of the bill are intended to protect towns which 
are sewered against the discharge into their sewers of sub- 
stances which will injure or obstruct them, or make the sewage 
more difficult to dispose of. The plans of all new systems of 
water supply or sewerage and of all new dams are to be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commission, and the same restric- 
tion is applied to the arrangement of water-supply and drainage 
in all new state buildings, Finally, the direct discharge of soil 
from privies, water-closets, and wash-tubs — sinks and bowls 
might well have been added — into any stream whatever is for- 
bidden. 

The section which provides that in any sewered town “ the 
local board of health shall, upon application from any parties, 
order any privy or cesspool to be abolished, and conneetion to 
be made with the public sewers,” would be likely, unless modi- 
fied, to lead to collision in cities like Cambridge, where an un- 
fortunate ordinance exists that requires every house-drain (0 
empty into a cesspool, from which only the overflow may be 
carried into the sewers. That privies and cesspools shall be 
abated is devoutly to be desired; yet to enact that in a town 
where they are required Бу ordinance the board of health 
shall, without discretion, abate any of them on application of 
any person, whether he be affected by them or not, seems to us 
to be making a law which must remain a dead letter, or else 
had better give place once for all to one which nullifies all such 
ordinances. 

It will be seen that, excepting for the provisions against dis- 
charging into streams the soil from human dwellings, which in 
some form or other are absolutely necessary, the bill carefully 
abstains from interfering with existing privileges, and confines 
itself to preventing as far as may be any increase of the pollu- 
tion which now is. Nevertheless, it is pretty clear that even the 
existing uses of the water will, if continued, in time do serious 
injury, and that therefore something more than the modest re- 
strictions now proposed must by and by be imposed. In regard 
especially to defilement by soil from dwellings, the thirty-mile 
limit proposed by the Board in case of water supplies cannot be 
considered as absolutely safe, as it certainly cannot be counted 
comfortable, when doctors disagree as to the possibility of dis- 
infecting sewage by any amount of dilution. Опе anthority 
quoted in this report, the late Dr. Letheby, medical otlicer of 
London, claimed that sewage diluted with twenty volumes of 
water would be destroyed in a flow of six or eight miles: on 
the other hand the English Commission on the Pollution of 
Rivers has reported that ‘‘ there is no river iu the United King- 
dom long enough to secure the oxidation of any sewage which 
may be discharged into it, even at its source.” On the whole, 
cautious people and fastidious people will unite iu concluding 
that the only course is absolutely to exclude, from all waters at 
least which lead to any water-supply, all taint of house-drainage 
whatever, апа that in this case even existing privileges should 
give way without delay. 

This year’s report contains the results of a careful examina- 
tion of the basins of the Hoosac and Housatonic rivers, illus- 
trated with maps, and showing the condition of the towns in 
those valleys, and the kind and position of the manufactories 
which discharge their refuse into the streams. A circular was 
sent to manufacturers throughout the State, asking for informa- 
tion as to the actual pollution of streams, what kind of mauu- 
factories were most mischievous, and what tlie best remedies. 
The answers, when they were obtained, were conflicting, as 
might be supposed. Woollen mills, on the whole, seemed to be 
most unpopular, dye-houses and bleacheries perhaps next; but 
the reader of the report is led to surmise that the most offensive 
neighbor is apt to be the nearest. ‘The remedies oftenest sng- 
gested are settling-tanks and irrigation. Some manufacturers 
agree that Шеге is nothing to do with the refuse but tolet it run, 
while other correspondents protest energetically that the only 
thing is “to keep the stuff out of the streams.” Some of the 


conclusions which the Board draws from its examination will 
surprise many people, though no doubt they are fully sustained. 
One is that the hill towns are found to be distinctly less healthy 
than the valley towns, both pulmonary diseases and typhoid fevers 
being decidedly more prevalent in them, and the population on 
the whole less strong and well. This is corroborated by the re- 
sults of some examinations made for the army during the late 
war. The reasons given are the thinness of the soil, underlain 
by impervious rock full of hollows, in which water is retained, 
making a damp subsoil; and the impregnation of this shallow 
ground and the wells in it with the discharge from privies, cess- 
pools, stable-yards, etc. In Gloucester, where these conditions 
obtain, though it is not a hill town, and in North Adams, in the 
upper part of the Hoosac Valley, the soil has become so con- 
taminated as to poison the ground and apparently to make 
pollution of the drinking-water the usual condition. In both 
these towns the ravages of diphtheria have of late years been 
startling. North Adams has now so far taken warning as to 
supply itself with pure water; Gloucester, as we have just 
scen, has contumaciously rejected salvation by meaus of a board 
of health. The drainage of such towns is, to be sure, pecul- 
iarly difficult. ‘The report rightly objects to both ordinary 
ргіуісв and cesspools, especially those with dry walls, and says 
in regard to North Adams: “ A considerable increase in the pol- 
lution of the Hoosac River, if that is necessary, would be a 
much less evil than those now existing of unremoved filth.” 
This is probably true, but is nevertheless a doctrine to lend it- 
self easily to abuse. It is worth while to keep clearly before 
people the distinction between offences where punishment falls 
chiefly on those who commit them and those whose injury is 
laid up for others; thus, between the acts of those who defile 
their own houses and those who poison the waters for their 
neighbors and the earth for their sucecssors. The report rightly 
recommends water-carriage where it is practicable, and dry re- 
moval where, as in Gloucester, sewerage is very difficult, and it 
is not too severe upon cesspools. Yet it seems to us that sur- 
face irrigation, as in the Mould system, and even the use of 
tight uncovered vaults for dry-soil, where it can be easily disin- 
fected and often removed if people will, and which ought to save 
the earth from contamination, is preferable to the discharge of 
sewage into any ordinary watercourses, 

With the general report are included a number of special 
papers of interest, which we have not time to notice in detail. 
The description of a cottage hospital in Pittsfield is interesting, 
as an example of a kind of institution which ought to become 
common. We cannot, however, commend as a model the plan 
which Dr. Adams displays with some complacency. The соп- 
tagious ward is in the midst of the servants’ bed-rooms; the 
water-closets for male and female patients are massed together 
in the middle of the house, close to the reception-room and the 
main staircase. ‘They are placed in the batlı-rooms, an arrange- 
ment which is faulty in a dwelling-house and preposterous in a 
hospital; the soil-pipes are carried into the chimneys, and the 
drainage into leaching cesspools. It is a little amusing, after 
reading the grave condemnations of cesspools and the protests 
against contamination of the soil, of which the main report is 
full, to come here upon the naive remark that “the soil, being 
a coarse, bibulous gravel, is well adapted for cesspools.” 

‘There is an interesting paper on dangers from color blindness 
by Dr. Jeffries; a report ou the sanitary condition of Cambridge 
by Dr. Coggswell, not so flattering to that city as one might 
wish; a tabular report on the health of towns in the State, with 
detailed notices of the prevalence of diphtheria and typhoid 
fever in Gloucester and Taunton; a careful essay on scarlet 
fever by Dr. A. H. Johnson; and a not very encouraging 
report on the sanitary condition of public schools in Massa- 
chusetts by Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston. The paper on 
filtration of potable water, both for domestic use and on a large 
scale for town supplies, by Professor Nichols of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is a clear and well-studied account 
of an importaut subject, full of interesting information and valu- 
able suggestion. lt deserves to be published separately in a 
form for general circulation. 


PAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE. 


ХПІ, DISTORTIONS AND CORRECTIONS CONTINUED; CYLINDRICAL, 
CURVILINEAR, OR PANORAMIC PERSPECTIVE. 

271. The previous paper has discussed the so-called distortions to 
which eireular, cylindrical, and spherical objects are subjected when 
drawn according to the methods of plane perspective, and has ex- 
plained the so-called corrections which are applied to such objects. 
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Similar distortions, it was shown, attend the putting of the human 
figure into perspective, and similar corrections apply. Indeed, it 
was pointed out (261) that every object not exactly at the eentre 
of the picture must necessarily be more or less ont of drawing, though 
the distortion is not generally such as to attract notice save in the 
cases mentioned. 

272. Plate XIV. demonstrates the existenee of these distortions, 
exhibits some instances in which they are intolerable, even in the 
case of rectilinear objects, and shows yet another way of correcting 
them. By distortion, as has been said, we mean that the outline given 
in the drawing is ditlerent from the outline presented to the eye by 
the object drawn. Now the rays of light that pass from the outline 
of an object to the eye form a cone, whose base is this outline itself. 
The perspective representation of this ontline is the line in which 
this cone of rays is cut by the plane of the pieture. If this plane 
cuts the cone of rays in a direction at right angles to Из axis— that 
із to say, if the object is at the centre of the picture — then Ше зеє- 
tion is of the same shape as the base; the perspective is of the same 
shape as the object. But if the plane of the picture euts the cone of 
rays obliquely — as must be the case with all objects not just at the 
centre — then the section is not of the same shape as the base, and 
the perspective does not look like the object; it is, so to speak, dis- 
torted. Of course, when seen from the station-point, obliquely, the 
perspective is foreshortened and looks just as the object does, But in 
itself, and when looked at merely as a line, it presents a different 
form. 

273. This is illustrated in Fig. 70, in which is seen a rectangular 
block, drawn in parallel perspective, but considerably to the right of 
the centre. Its proportions are such аз no rectangular block could 
ever possibly present to the eye. It exhibits three faces, one of 
which is a square. But if а rectangular block is held so that one of 
its faces shows four right angles, it must be held so that neither of 
the other faces can be seen at all. If on the other hand it stands so 
that two adjacent faces are seen, as this block evidently does, then 
all the angles must appear either acute or obtuse. The figure within 
the circle shows how the block really looks when one looks straight 
at it, and this is the way it is drawn when at the centre of the pic- 
ture, The difference between these two representations exemplifies 
the distortion to which all shapes are subjeeted when the line from 
the object to the eye is not at right angles to the picture. 

But this distortion in the drawing is corrected, by foreshortening, 
when one looks at the drawing from the station-point 5, which in 
this ease is afew inches in front of С, in Fig. 66. In fact, Fig. 70, а, 
was sketched from this point, and is a view not of the enbe itself, 
but of the Fig. 70, 6, thus foreshortened into a real likeness of the 
object it represents. i 

274. Fig. 66 exhibits other and even more striking phenomena. 
Take first the church on the left hand. 16 is horribly out of drawing, 
although the picture does not extend, on this side, very far from the 
centre. But the objeets drawn are so placed as to make but a small 
angle with the plane of the picture, as may be seen in the plan be- 
low, and when this is the ease, this sort of distortion often presents 
itself, It is often seen in old fashioned prints and in photographs of 
very long buildings, taken nearly in elevation. Tt arises, as is obvi- 
ous, from both vanishing points, Ук and У», being on the same side. 

275. Тһе distortions at the other end of the picture, however, 
though less offensive and consequently much more eommon, are almost 
as great, giving the buildings quite different proporiions from what 
they would present to a speetator at 5. For the proportions of an 
object, that is to say, the relative size of its parts, depend upon the 
relative angular dimension of the parts, that is, upon the relative size 
of the angles they subtend at the eye. Their apparent distance 
apart, right and left, or up and down, is angular distance. A painter, 
then, who would represent things in their true proportions, as they 
look, and in their apparent relations one to another, wonld have to pro- 
portion the linear dimensions upon his canvas as to the angular dimen- 
sions of his object. And this, in fact, is just what every painter, every 
draughtsman of whatever kind, always does when he undertakes to 
sketeh from nature. It is the method of every artist who under- 
takes, outdoors or in, to draw things as he sees them; he can have no 
other; he must give to the representation of objeets the apparent 
shape and the relative size that the objects themselves present to his 
eye. In other words, he proportions the linear dimension upon his 
canvas to the angular dimension of the object. Now this is exaetly 
what perspective does not do. In sketching, one may begin in the 
middle, fix the position of his central object, and distribute other 
things about it to the right and left, according to their apparent dis- 
tance from it. Their distance is proportioned to their angular dis- 
tance, and their size to the difference of the angular distance of their 
edges, But in a perspective drawing, as is clearly shown in the plan, 
the distance of an object from the centre of the picture is propor- 
tional to the fangent of its angular distance, and its size is accordingly 
proportioned, not to its angular dimension, but to the diiference of 
the tangents of the angular distance of its edges from the centre, 
The seale to which they are drawn accordingly inereases from the 
centre outward, just as in Mercator's Projection, which gives indeed 
a sort of perspee'ive view of the terrestrial sphere, as seen from а 
station point at its centre. 

_ 216. 1t is plain that the scheme of making every linear dimension 
in a drawing correspond with the angular dimension subtended by 
the object could be thoroughly carried out only by drawing on the 
inside of a hollow spherical surface, a condition difficult to fulfil. A 


cylindrical surface, however, answers nearly as well, especially when, 
as is usually the case, the vertical dimensions are relatively small; a 
cylinder, moreover, has the advantage of being a developable surface; 
it can be rolled out flat. This is the surface employed in circular 
panoramas, and it is virtually that employed in sketching from nature. 
For as one turns from one objeet to another he virtually keeps the 
corresponding part of his canvas in front of him, just as if it were a 
cylindrical surface. 

277. The plate illustrates the result of this procedure, and affords 
an opportunity of comparing it with the results of plane perspective. 
In the plan of the street we have the position of the spectator in- 
dicated at S, that of a transparent plane, representing a picture 
plane, at p р, and that of a transparent cylinder at a с б. The centre 
of the perspeetive picture is at c, the point nearest the spectator, and 
the plane and cylinder are tangent at that point. Visual rays drawn 
from the principal points in the street to the station point pierce 
both surfaces, and pictures drawn upon them would, when seen from 
the point $, obviously coincide with each other and exactly cover 
the objects represented. 

218. Fig. 66 exhibits the result, as shown on the plane p p, and 
Fig. 67 that shown on the cylinder a cb. The first strikingly Шиз- 
trates what has been said of the inevitable distortion of objects in 
plane, perspective, and of their gradual exaggeration of scale as they 
recede from the centre. Fig. 67 shows the effeet ef making the 
linear dimensions in the drawing correspond to the angular dimen- 
sions of the objects drawn, that is to say, of drawing everything just 
as it appears. Of these efleets the most noticeable are these: that 
in the first place the distortion of the church on the left entirely dis- 
appears, and in the second place the distortion on the right dis- 
appears also, the houses and the landscape beyond being redueed to 
dimensions proportioned to the dimensions given to the nearer ob- 
jects, while the size of the picture is greatly diminished. All this is 
a great gain. But on the other hand the horizontal parallel lines 
which in Fig. 66 are all straight and converge to a single vanishing 
point are in Fig. 67 all more or less curved, converging towards the 
two vanishing points of the system to which these lines belong, 
180° distant from one another. This curvature would of course dis- 
appear if the paper were bent into a eylindrical form and the eye 
placed at the axis opposite the horizon, and in the large cirenlar 
panoramas which are sometimes exhibited, and which have given to 
this method the name of Panoramie Perspective, this of course is 
done. But in general the developed cylinder has to remain flat, and 
it must be confessed that this curvature of lines which in nature are 
straight is itself a distortion which most persons find extremely ob- 
jeetionable. 

279. lt is worth while to remark, however, that this phenomenon 
of the apparent curvature of straight lines is of constant oecurrence 
in nature; and it is just one of those phenomena of nature with 
which perspective has to do, being eoncerned with the appearances 
of parallel lines. All systems of lines which are long enough to in- 
dicate both their vanishing points, converging to one point on the 
right and to another on the left, have an apparent curvature. Such 
are the long parallel lines of cloud which often cover the sky, or the 
sunbeams and shadows which sometimes at sunset pass completely 
over from west to east. In both these cases each particular cloud or 
sunbeam, as one looks at it, seems quite straight; but all the others 
on either side seem сопсауе towards it. In fact, as they all meet, or 
tend to meet, at two different points, and to separate between them, 
they must seem curved ; straight lines can meet at only one point. 

lt is the same with the horizon itself, which seems straight when 
one looks at it, but seems curved when one looks up or down. So 
with other long lines, such as eaves, sidewalks, and house-tops. As 
one turns his eye rapidly from one end of a street to the other, the 
apparent curvature reveals itself unmistakably. 

280. То one who is accustomed to observe this curious phenome- 
поп, the curvature of the lines in eylindrieal, or, as we may now call 
it, Curvilinear Perspective is but a trifling evil, hardly to be counted 
against its manifold advantages. Of these the chief is perhaps, аз 
has been said, the perfect conformity of its results with those obtained 
in sketching from nature. Of this an excellent illustration is afforded 
by Fig. 68, a rude outline sketch from a water-color by ‘Turner, rep- 
resenting the Ducal Palace at Venice, and the adjacent buildings. 
He sketched each building just as it looked, and did not mind the 
resulting curvature of the horizontal lines of his drawing. 

This drawing exhibits, however, what is perhaps the most objec- 
tionable distortion of all, an apparent convexity in the objects rep- 
resented. The quay, which in fact is straight, looks convex. 

281. But perhaps, after all, the chief merit of Curvilinear or Pano- 
ramic Perspective is this: that it permits the limits of the picture to 
be extended indefinitely without the rapidly increasing distortions 
to which plane perspective is liable. Fir. 69, which is borrowed, 
though much reduced, from a rare and little-known work, by Mr. W. 
С. Merdman, published in Liverpool in 1853, exhibits this excellence 
in a striking degree. It represents the meeting of two streets in some 
foreign town, and succeeds in showing both sides of both streets, 
without distorting any part of either. The horizontal angle em- 
braced must be more than a hundred degrees. The dotted eurved 
lines which in the original were carried across the picture in order to 
show the theory on which the drawing is constructed, are here 
omitted, Where the sky-line is as broken as here, and the continu- 
ous horizontal lines are so few, the disadvantages of this method, 
as is evident from the figure, are reduced to a minimum. 
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282. Whether іп any given сазе plane or cylindrical perspective 
is to be preferred is a matter of judgment, and one's decision must 
depend chiefly upon the nature of his subject. For architecture, ex- 
cept in picturesque sketches, the latter is in general obviously un- 
fit. But for the landscape painter it affords the same means of 
escape from the inevitable distortions of plane perspective that the 
painter of figures finds in the corrections described in the previous 
paper. 

The next paper will show how drawings in Curvilinear or Pano- 
ramic Perspective may be geometrically constructed. 


THE -ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALTERATIONS IN HOUSE FOR SANDS SKELY, ESQ., STAMFORD, 
CONN. MR. W. RICHARD BRIGGS, ARCHITECT. 


Tus alteration was completed a year ago, at а cost of about 
$3,000. The old roof was not altered, nor were the windows or 
doors moved, the additions being put on with as little change as pos- 
sible. 


DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE, MR. R. 
TECT, PHILADELPHIA. 


б. KENNEDY, ARCIHI- 


STAIRCASE, NALL, AND FIREPLACE 
WEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ТЕСТ, BOSTON. 


IN A HOUSE ON COMMON- 
MR. №, МУ. LEWIS, ARCIII- 


COTTAGE АТ У. LEBANON, N, Н. DESIGNED BY МК. C. А. RICH. 


This cottage, to be built this fall for Mr. C. B. Drake, is situated 
on one of the terraces of the Connecticut River, overlooking it, with 
a western view up the White River. It is to be finished inside with 
pine throughout, and painted on the outside in party colors, with red 
roof. Estimated cost, $1,500. 


STUDY IN PERSPECTIVE. PLATE XIV. 


See “ Paper on Perspective,” in this number. 


VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE. У. 


“ [louse-PLans FOR Букнүворү,” by S. В. Reed, Architeet,? 
a collection of designs for cheap houses, mostly rural, published in the 
American Agriculturist during the last three years, is the latest ex- 
position of the Vernacular Architecture presented to us in form for 
notice. If additional proof were needed that our popular fashions 
of building have been crystallized into a recognized and characteristic 
style, based upon contemporary manners and customs and upon our 
natural resources of material, this volume comes with a stamp of 
legitimacy upon it which cannot be denied. 1t distinctly sets forth 
the way in which we, in the Northern States espicially, plan and 
build the simpler sorts of country houses, farm houses, and what, for 
the want of a more convenient term, we must call ** suburban villas." 
There is nothing in it from beginning to end indicating that the author 
has ever iudulged himself either in the reproduction of foreign forms 
or in the dangerous play of original invention. We have here what 
the profession is prompt to stigmatize as ** carpenter's architecture," 
but what the profession must needs respect (to present an almost 
self-evident analogy) as a dialect which, although it may be vulgar, 
contains the vigorous roots of pure language. We still insist that 
the business of the architect is to accept these conditions, and devote 
himself to the proper and harmonious development of the elementary 
style thus furnished to him, 50 far, at least, as relates to his less 
monumental and more domestic works. Contempt for the present 
vulgarity of it, and especially for the erudeness of its more ambitious 
manifestations, is a natural feeling for the scholar familiar with 
higher types оГ architectural forms and accustomed to work in what 
may be called the ideal regions of design, but out of such contempt 
no direet contribution to the progress of American domestic architect- 
ure can possibly be developed. 

The designs in this book are the commonplace results of adapting 
machine-made double-hung sashes, machine-made doors and blinds, 
machine-made mouldings and details, to elevations which, for the 
most part, pretty readily grow out of plans adapted by experience 
and observation to the needs of frugal country people, who do their 
own housebold work, sometimes perhaps with the assistance of a sin- 
gle servant, and whose habits of living are adjusted to a very small 
scale of expenditure. The text and the wood-cuts clearly explain all 
the devices of economical construction, with which, by the bye, агеһі- 
tects of education would do well to make themselves more familiar, 
ОР course the quality of the designs is best where there is the least 
attempt at adventitious or superficial ornamentation, but, although 
none of the designs are free from the usual illiterate detail, the book 
has fewer offences of wild jig-sawed brackets, gingerbread eaves- 
boards, gorgeous but cheap dormers, bastard mansards, top-lofty 
finials, and the other peculiarities of our more ambitious vernacular, 
than most of the works on the subject. The costs range from $250 
to $8,000, and those architects who desire to know by what mysteri- 
ous processes carpenters are able to produce houses far within what 
seem to be the lowest limits of expense, will find in this book much 
to enlighten them. 

1 House-Plans for Everybody, for Village and Country Residences, costing from $250 


to $8,000, including full Descriptions and Estimates in Detail, etc. 175 llustrations. 
By S. В. Reed, Architect. New York : Orange Judd Company. 


1 


In each case the estimates are given in detail, and seem to be hon- 
est enough. 16 may be interesting, in view of the question of econ- 
omy, to present one of these detailed estimates in full. lt relates to 
afarmhouse 45’ 6” x 30ft., in two stories and a roof. 


The following estimate has been carefully compiled, and may be relied on for quanti- 


ties, etc. Prices vary іп different localities, but the figures here given form a good basis of 
calculation ; — 
65 yards excavation, at 20c. per yard . . . . . . $13.00 
882 ft. foundation, nt 15c. per fr . . . . . . . . 132.30 
725 ft. foundation, at 106. рег ft. . . . a e . > . 72.50 
6,000 bricks in chimneys, at $12 per М. . . . . . , 72.00 
40 ft. stone steps and coping, at 30c. рег ft. . . . . 12.00 
900 yards lath and plastering, at 286, per yard . . . 252.00 
4,799 Її. of timber, nt $15 per М. . . . . . . 72.00 
Sills, 4х8 in. 218 ft. long. 45 beams, 3x8 in. 16 ft. long. 


1 girt, 4x8 in. 20 ft, long. 22 beams, 3x8 in. 22 ft. long. 
7 posts 4x7 in. 22 ft. long. 15 beams 3x7 in. 9 ft. long. 
2 posts 4x7 in. 18 ft. long. 4 valleys, 3x8 in. 20 ft, long. 


Ties and plates, 4x6 in. 384 Й. long. 


500 wall-strips, 2x4 in. 13 ft. long, nt ite. each . . . 55.00 
340 novelty siding boards, 94 in., nt 28c. each . . . 95.20 
150 lbs. tarred felting, at 5c. per lb. . . . . . . . 7.50 
300 matched flooring boards, 93 in. wide, at 28c. cach . 84.00 
20 rough spruce plank, at 25c. Фа...» 5.00 
270 shingling-lath, at бс. each . . . s o . . . . 16.20 
48 bunches shingles, nt $1.50 cach . . . . . . . 7900 
75 hemlock boards, 10-inch, at 18с. each . . . . . 13.50 
7 squares of tin rooting, al $9 рег square . . . . 63.00 
Materials in cornices and outside casings | . . . 60.00 

33 narrow pine flooring for front piazza, at 25е. each , 8.25 
67 narrow pine ceiling, at 25c. cach . . . . . . 16.75 
1 bay-window, complete . . . . . . ». 75.00 
26 plain windows, complete, at $12 each . . . . . 312.00 
4 cellar windows, complete, at $6 cach . . . . . 24.00 
30 doors, complete, at $10 cach , . . . . . . . 300.00 
Stairs, complete, 870; 8 closets, fitted complete, 840 110.00 

2 marble and 2 pine mantles . . . . . . e . . 5000 
Nails, $20; range, with elevated oven, $80 . . . 100.00 
Plumbing, $84; cartage, average 1 mile, $27.08 111.08 
Carpenter's labor, not included above . . . . . 250.00 
inis ee M VT 0100, 
Tucidemials 222222 NL у 25.72 
Total cost, complete . . . e ss $2,600.00 


The questionable element in such estimates must always be the 
item of labor, which is obtained by ** guesswork ? and not by caleu- 
lation, and varies in different localities enough to affect the total cost 
materially. But the other items, though in some cases ranging far 
below what is required by the higher class of work with which ar- 
chitects are more familiar, seem to be fairly eonsidered. 

The wood-cuts, worn hy hard service in the Agriculturist, are 
coarse and badly drawn; the details are in all cases slurred over by 
the engraver, who is utterly destitute of sympathy for architectural 
forms; and the original conception of the architectural forms, except 
when confined to the simplest and most familiar developments, is, as 
we have already intimated, crude and illiterate. But common sense 
and practical experience lic at the root of them, and these make the 
value of the book not only to the prudent farmer, tradesman, or me- 
chanic, who requires sound advice in the building of his modest 
homestead, but to the architect, who seeks to know the devices and 
appliances of cheap construction, and the true basis of style in our 
rural or suburban domestic architecture. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BUILDING NOTES. — FIRES. 


Sr. Lovis. 

Роктхв the half year ending July 1, 1878, 933 building permits 
were issued. The aggregate valuation of the improvements was 
$1,376,793. An equal activity for the second half year would yield 
something over 1,800 permits, less than for several years past, the 
number in 1877 being 2,115; in 1876, 1,825; in 1875, 1,979. 

Of the 933 permits, 228 were for frame buildings. This is about 
twenty-five per cent of the whole number. Their aggregate valua- 
tion, however, was but $42,718, less than four per cent of the whole 
valuation. This comparison shows the insignificancy of frame build- 
ing in St. Louis, where the cheapness and excellence of the bricks, 
and the comparative dearness of wood, combined with wise fire regu- 
lations and a popular prejudice for once in the right, have almost 
totally excluded frame houses within and without the city limits. The 
frame permits are usually for sheds, stables, frame kitchens, and like 
accessories to other premises. Four only of the 228 reached $1,000 
in value, and their average was but $200 apicce; while there were 
forty under $25 each, three for $10 each, and one for $5. 

Just across the river, however, in East St. Louis, where there is no 
brick clay, and the only foundation is river alluvium of unknown 
depth and doubtful consistency, frame houses are more popular, and 
quite outnumber their more substantial-looking brick rivals. 

Most of the 705 brick buildings erected this year are, of course, 
dwellings, generally small, of but six or eight rooms, and built either 
singly or in blocks of three or four. ‘Lhe long blocks of dwellings so 
common in other large cities are rare here, and large houses are gen- 
erally in poor demand among renters, save in the narrow and select 


є 


‚teen rooms each were finished and offered for rent. 
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district most affected by the wealthy few who have not yet built for 
themselves, though usually hoping to do so at some time. The small 
houses are most wanted and pay the best return on their cost. 

Early in the spring three fine three-story houses of twelve or thir- 
They eost with 
ground $8,000 each. ‘They have handsome fronts of stone ashlar, 
slate roofs, furnace heat throughout, a concreted and plastered cel- 
lar, hot and cold water from cistern and hydrants on two floors; front, 
side, and rear yards paved, sodded, and inclosed by a wall of dressed 
stone, and every appointment without and within of a first-class dwell- 
ing for a family of moderate means. They stand on a well-shaded 
avenue, in an excellent neighborhood, опее аз fashionable as any, 
and near our finest park; are convenient to street cars, and but twenty 
minutes’ ride from the court-honse. These most attractive houses were 
offered for several months at $750 a year, without success. The 
rent was then lowered to $660, and one was taken. About a month 
later a second was occupied. The third is still vacant. 

In the fashionahle “ West End,” inferior houses are sought eagerly 
at higher rents; but elsewhere no exeellence of aceommodation or 
cheapness of rent will persuade people to take large houses. They 
do not need the rooms, and they do not want to furnish them nor to 
hire extra servants to keep them in order. They will pay as high 
or higher rents for a smaller house. 

In notable contrast with the above may be mentioned a row of 
eight smal] brick tenements, for two families each, in suites of three 
rooms on a floor, which were built about the same time. Each family 
is eompletely isolated from all the others, and there is liberal pro- 
vision of separate closets, coal-boxes, water-closets, balconies, ete., 
for each. The ground was cheap and the entire cost of ground and 
houses hardly exeeeded $800 to a family. These houses were all 
taken as'soon as finished at $12 а month each, and have continued 
fully oceupied ever since. After deducting all exp nses they are 
yielding a net return of abont fifteen per eent on the investment. 
Moreover, as the rent is low for the accommodation given, the above 
income may be expeeted to be tolerably permanent. These two illus- 
trations show the necessity of adapting improvements to the neigh- 
borhood in whieh they are to be placed if satisfactory results are to 
follow. 

A moderate amount of building usually continues through the 
winter, the cold weather зе ош oceasioning any prolonged inter- 
ruption of such work. Last winter was so mild that hardly a day 
was lost. 

This city ought to be a favorite with fire-insurance companies. In 
the six months from Jannary to June, inclusive, the entire loss by fire 
was but $159,613.76, and the loss to insaranee companies was only 
$132,939.94. There are many single companies that could carry the 
whole loss without assistance or vreat inconvenience. 


CESSPOOL VENTILATION. 


BOSTON, September, 1878. 

To тне EDITOR OF тик AMERICAN Авсштест: 

Your correspondent ** V," in last week's paper (August 31), 
brings to notice some questions in sanitary science which deserve 
a careful answer, being of general importauce, and covering points 
on which a general misapprehension seems to prevail. I submit the 
following reply: The trouble complained of arose from ventilating 
ihe cesspool through the house draius and through the special pipe 
outside the liouse, attached to the house and ** carried up above the 
roof." Experience has shown in hundreds of cases within my no- 
tice that human workmanship is too imperfect in its nature to justify 
us in inviting into or even near to our dwellings the foul products of 
decomposing sewage, through pipes of any kind whatsoever. The 
cardinal prineiple in the removal of offal by water carriage, is to get it 
earried off at once from our houses, as far as possible, without giving 
any time for putrefaction, and having done so, to exclude by all 
means in our power the return of the gaseous products of its decom- 
position to the neighborhood of our houses, either through the drains 
or any other pipes. Cesspools are at best but poor substitutes for 
sewers, because they keep the filth too near our houses during its de- 
composition. They should, therefore, be guarded with more jealousy 
than sewers, and should be loeateıl as far as possible from the houses. 
When houses are too much crowded to adinit of the cesspool being 
removed at least one hundred feet from them, and where no sewers 
are provided, the system of ‘ water carriage ” is оГ very doubtful 
propriety, and might often be abandoned with gain, and substituted 
by some system of daily removal by hand, such as is practiced in 
Rochdale and many other English towns with success, At any rate 
the cesspool vent should never come near the house, and its gases 
should be cut ої from the house by a trap in the main drain outside 
the house, with a vent-hole elose to the trap on the upper side of 
same, that is, next the house in the same way as if connecting with 
asewer. With such a vent-hole, opening in a well or mao-hole with 
perforated cover, close to a house, either in front lawn or back yard 
no offense is likely to occur, for the heat of the house, whether by fire 
in winter or by sunshine on the roof in summer, is sure to keep a 
constant draft of air outward by the soil pipe which passes up 
through the roof, drawing the air inward at tbis vent-hole near the 
trap. The only chance of an outward draft oceurring near the trap 
is from slight puffs of air pushed forward by columns of water de- 
seending the soil pipes. These are only instantaneous in their nat- 


ure, to be sucked back again by the constant draft in the next in- 
stant. Tbe walls of the man-hole should be laid in stone without 
mortar up to within two feet of the surfaee, like a well lining, so that 
any sueh puffs of air from the drain would come in contact with the 
earth, whose absorbent and purifying powers аге well known to be 
efficient within such limited quantity as may here be required. Such 
a system has been applied with perfect suecess in a large number of 
cases hy myself. With such a protection the air in the house-drain 
can never become very foul, for though a certain amount of decom- 
posing slime always adheres to the inside of sueh pipes, the constant 
current of air established by this arrangement would effectually pre- 
vent any such concentration of poison as must always exist in the air 
chamber of a cesspool and its vent pipes. * 

In England, and other climates of less rigor than that of Boston, it 
is easier and more sure to make Ше disconneetion between the house 
and sewer or cesspool by allowing the drain to be quite open for a 
foot in length, just inside the main trap, and to introduce the waste 
water from bath-tubs, sinks, rain-spouts, ete., by an open delivery 
over this point. Such a system is made compulsory in many Euro- 
pean towns where the local anthorities have taken the pains to study 
the best methods, and it is to be hoped a similar one may be made 
so here and adapted to local circumstances. 

Epwarp S. Рнігвкіск. 


То TAE EDITOR OF TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — Your correspondent “ V.," who complains of a smell 
from the pipe which ventilates his eesspool, would do better to carry 
the pipe higher, so as to give the utmost possible freedom of diffusion 
in the surronnding air. In still nights the gas, diffusing itself in all 
directions, reaches the roof before it is much diluted, and the mixed 
air ereeps along the surface of the roof and walls to the ground. 
The remedy is to have the mouth of the pipe fariher from the roof, 
so that the escaping gas may be more diluted before it reaches the 
surfaces over which it ereeps, and also that the chanees may be 
greater of its being swept away by a current of air. 

lt is hard to explain why the smell sbould be strongest at the base 
of the pipe. Perhaps the air is more stagnant there, so that the gas 
from above makes a more sensible impression, or possibly a mixture 
of different gases may, by some interpenetration of their atoms, be 
occasionally heavier than cither separately. 

Common illuminating gas, escaping into а room, will travel a long 
distance, and descend considerably below its souree, clinging close to 
the wills, so that the smell will be quite strong two or three inches 
from the wall, while it cannot be detected at a greater distance. 
The whole subject of the diffusion and conduction of gases needs 
scientific investigation. Whatever may be the reason, it is a сош- 
mon experience to find the smell from open soil pipes descending or 
ascending into chamber windows in warm, damp weather. 

It is doubtful whether the charcoal would be of service; some 
sanitarians think it useless even when applied much more thoronghly 
than yonr correspondent purposes. The eovering of oil over the 
contents of the cesspool might do good, — I think it is sometimes 
used for similar purposes, — or a little sulphate of iron, in powder or 
in solution, thrown into the eesspool occasionally, will do much to- 
ward keeping down the smells. 

Does your correspondent notice whether any stench descends from 
the open soil pipe? If not, that is an indication that a similar situa- 
tion for the ventilating pipe would be satisfactory. E 

Your eorrespondent does not say whether there is any overflow or 
other possible source of air to the cesspool except the two pipes. If 
not, one of the pipes, naturally the longest and warmest, should aet as 
the outlet, and the other as the inlet, and the inlet flue, which in 
this case is probably the ventilation pipe, might with advantage have 
its area contracted to that of the soil pipe, which is likely to act 
mostly as ontlet. If, on the other hand, there is some aecess for air 
to the cesspool besides the two pipes, both of them act as withdrawing 
shafts, whieh is of little advantage, as one answers all purposes of 
preventing the accumulation of gas under pressure, and a dozen 
would not make the cesspool sweet, and the twu shafts convey an 
unnecessary amount of the cesspool air to the roof of the house. In 
this ease the ventilating pipe might as well be closed entirely. If 
the joints of the soil pipe leak, the additional pipe will not help 
them much; but they are not likely to leak if the work was properly 
done. T. М.С. 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


Tur question before us to-day is so complicated that it will be im- 
possible to consider it now in all its different aspects. Sewerage, 
ventilation, lighting, heating, the avoidance of dampness, the neees- 
sary number of rooms, the cubic space that should be allowed for 
every individual, and the disposition of the kitchens, are all points 
which must be decided, but which cannot be treated simultaneously 
and satisfactorily in the eourse of ten short minutes. Such а sum- 
mary would allow only a minute for each problem, though these 
problems have been discussed for years, and are not yet solved! 
Permit me, then, to confine my remarks to only one of these ques- 
tions, to that which is most familiar to me, and which was the start- 
ing point of an important enterprise that І have been fortunate 
enough to render successful. 


й ЖА Paper read by Mr. Thomas Griffiths, at ths International Congress of Hygiens іп 
8118. 
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И there be one thing that is a special grievance to us in England, 
that one thing is the dampness of орг elimate; and it may be con- 
eeived with what energy we have sought to overeome this eommon 
enemy. Diseases of the chest, rheumatism, ete., are disproportion- 
ately frequent in our little island, surrounded as it is with currents 
of warm air, eoming from the Gulf of Mexico and from the tropics, 
eondensing on our cold coasts, and falling on our dwellings in the 
shape of fine rain or dense fog. This incessant moisture makes its 
way at last throngh the most solidly construeted walls, whilst per- 
sons who inhabit the cheap little houses run up by greedy speeula- 
tors, are constantly exposed to the fatal effeets of our elimate. From 
day to day we see rising from the earth, like elusters of fungi, groups 
of little houses, built up with extraordinary rapidity on waste lands, 
in the marshy districts that surround great towns. These dwellings 
are inhabited, before even they are properly dried, by our poor trad- 
ing classes, laborers, and needy families. The same might be said, 
possibly, not only of all the great English centres, but of all the een- 
tres of Europe; and in all countries more or less suffering is caused by 
damp. 

What have we done to avert these dangers? In the houses of the 
poor, very little; in the palaces of the rich, very much. The results 
are, however, more equalized; for neither the poor nor the rich have, 
as yet, sneeceded in protecting themselves effectively against damp. 
However, 1 hope to show you that there is one thoronghly etlieacious 
means which can be employed, as easily for the poor as for the rich. 
І allude to the superficial petrifieation of the interior or exterior 
coatings of the wall. This petrifaction is consolidated, rather than 
weakened, by the contact of water and damp; it protects not only 
the health of man, but the durability of the dwelling. It has often 
heen remarked that the mortar or cement of old eastles, ete., had be- 
come as hard and solid as stone. The remarkable fact із due to the 
action of time; in mixing the silex of sand with lime, a silicate of 
lime is produced quite naturally. But this has taken many years — 
even centuries. Happily, we have now a liquid which will give to 
our walls, in a few days, that which it has hitherto required centuries 
to accomplish. 

This preparation, the petrifying liquid, is a solution of a silieate, 
the nse of which may be intrusted to the most inexperienced work- 
men. It sinks into the walls, like water, with the greatest rapidity, 
but after a few hours the water with which the silicate is mixed 
evaporates, and a petrification takes place, so that the wall is soon 
covered with a thick coating impenetrable as stone. The walls may 
then be washed with water. Should there have been contagions dis- 
eases or other infections, the walls may be exposed to the most de- 
structive fumigations, or washed with strong antiseptics, without in 
any way affecting the surface. | 

The liquid is generally mixed with coloring matters that are not 
poisonous, or it is used in its simple state fur the first coating, to 
which is added the silieate paint mannfactured by the same company. 
The principal constituent of the paint is obtained from a natural 
souree, and is very pure, and appears to be produced by a удісапіе 
action which must have desolated the country in prehistorie ages. 
With this silex the Silicate Paint Company of London and of Liv- 
erpool manufaeture the petrifying liquid of which 1 have already 
spoken, and Ше silicate paints, and also an enamel paint. АП these 
manufactures have an important hygienic significance. The first 
pores us from the damp that penetrates our walls, the second 

orms a paint that resists all climates and vontains no poisonous mat- 

ter, and the third furnishes a very cheap enamel that resembles 
porcelain, and has the same advantages as regards cleanliness. Пеге 
we have, then, an easy means of improving the health conditions of 
the poorer classes. 

Dr. Du Mesnil, in his report to the Congress, gives us in a few 
powerful phrases a summary of the causes that ruin the health of the 
ұры and unfortunately we must all agree as to the truthfulness of 
lis picture. The sun's rays, he says, do not always reach the narrow 
streets, which are thus deprived of the natural purifieation and dis- 
infection provided by Nature in the light of the sun. ‘The staircases 
are dingy and dirty, and much used; and if germs of disease were 
to fall there, germs whieh live on impurity, they would find there a 
breeding place, and grow and develop. 

Із it not, therefore, desirable to wash and eleanse these staireases 
onec for all, and to cover them with a coating of paint or enamel 
whieh would not offer the same facilities for the accumulation of dust 
and dirt, and which, on the ether hand, would be much more easy 
to wash and to keep in a state of proper cleanliness? Dr. Du Mes- 
nil adds that the tile roofs often let in damp and moisture, but the 
»etrifying liquid to which I have alluded is a certain remedy for this. 
Finally, the learned reporter eomplains of walls that are covered 
with torn paper. 

This final detail is undoubtedly most important, and I should like 
to make a few observations upon it. Wall-paper is often dangerous, 
and especially in the houses of the poor, where it facilitates the dis- 
guising of a false plaster wall from which it docs not exclude the 
humidity, while it attracts dust and vermin, and the damp eneour- 
ages the detachment of particles of eoloring matter, containing, very 
often, arsenie or copper. Green тә ин are not alone in their 
arsenieal effeets; the finest brown tints often eontain arsenic. "There 
is also the danger of accumulations of wall-papers to be guarded 
against. How often has it been remarked, that not one or two Jay- 
ers, but twelve, thirteen, fourteen, twenty, and, in one speeial case, 
twenty-five layers of paper have been found placed one over another! 


Tn the last-mentioned ease the family inhabiting the honse had often 
noticed a disagreeable odor; and finally, as a natural eonsequence, 
typhoid fever set in. It was then only, and after vain examination 
of all the causes that might have produced the odor already men- 
tioned, that the twenty-five layers of paper on the wall were discov- 
ered. The paste in a state of putrefaction eaused emanations that 
had poisoned the blood of the family. In order to avoid all these 
accidents and ineonvenienees, we must have our walls painted, and 
painted with a composition that is at onee economical and harmless. 

The paints mannfactured by the Silicate Paint Company have 
been frequently analyzed by scientifie men; among others, Professor 
Flageolet, of Paris, who declared that the sample he examined con- 
tained 79 per cent of pure silex, 13 per cent of water, 3 per cent of 
oxide of iron, 4 per cent of alumina, and 1 per cent of magnesia. 
The material is, it will be seen, thoroughly unique, and the siliea, 
which is almost pure, can, when calcined, and reduced to powder, be 
employed in many ways. The great railway companies and steam 
packet companies, the great manufacturing firms, and the Govern- 
ments of England, Germany, Austria, Italy, Spain, Russia, and 
Eggpt, use this silex paint for the better preservation of their ships, 
arsenals, ete. In the hospitals, the workhouses, the refuges, and 
primary schools of England, a large quantity of this preparation is 
employed, fur the purpose of keeping the walls free from damp, by 
using it as a hygienic substitute for wall-paper; and, finally, аз a 
means of insuring cleanliness, and lessening the risks of contagion. 

Пад I the time, І might allude to several other questions raised by 
the report which we have read with so mueh interest; but I will eon- 
tent myself with that whieh 1 have already said, for I know that in 
your hands all that concerns the well-being of humanity will receive 
the attention it merits. Н I have confined my remarks to one detail, 
it is because I am convinced that the detail is important. Finally, let 
me thank you for your patience, and beg of you, if I have spoken to 
you at too great length on one subject, to excuse the enthusiasm of a 
specialist. 


ST. ALBAN’S NAVE. 


Ми. NEaLE's aceurate measurements settle the controversy as to 
the relative lengths of St. Alban’s and Winchester Cathedral in favor 
of the latter. The extreme external length of St. Alban's “from the 
plinth of the buttress of the east wall of the Lady Chapel to the face 
of the buttress of the west porch ’’ is 550 feet 14 inches; while that 
of Winchester, measured between corresponding points, is 557 feet 
9 inches, execcding its Hertfordshire rival by 7 feet 72 inches. This 
superiority, however, is entirely due to the eastern limb, the nave of 
St. Alban’s exceeding that of Winchester in length by nearly nine 
feet — 284 feet 5} inches, as against 275 feet 7 inches — while the 
effect of its length is much greater. © The repetition of the strong 
unbroken lines vf preeisely similar length at different levels in the 
nave and aisles at St. Alban’s drives home to the imagination in a 
way quite unique the impression of length. The nave of St. Alban's 
is not only the longest in the kingdom, but the longest in the world.” 
It was, however, surpassed by that of Old St. Paul’s, which, aeeord- 
ing to Мг. Е. В. Ferrey’s drawings, must have been more than three 
hundred feet long, the entire length of the Cathedral being about five 
hundred and ninety-six feet, while it must not be forgotten that St. 
Petronius, at Bulogna, is only the nave of the intended building, and 
would have incontestahly been the longest Gothie church ever built. 
We of course exclude St. Peter’s from the eonsideration. In the case 
of Old St. Paul's the effect of length must have been far greater, the 
main elevation of the building being maintained from end to end, as 
at York, Lineoln, and Worcester, without any computation of long 
low chapels to the east, as at Winchester and St. Alban’s, or of a gal- 
Пее to the west, as at Ely and Durham. The gigantic eonceptions of 
Abbot Paul, to whom we owe the vast and stern fabric which, in Mr. 
Freeman's words, **for size at least, if not for beauty, has remained 
the wonder of all suececding ages," are well brought out by Mr. 
Neale by a comparison with the slightly earlier ehurehes of his rela- 
tive — some said his father — Lantrane, at Caen and at Canterbury. 
The tables given, to which we must refer our readers, will show how 
vastly the scale adopted by Panl exceeded not only those minsters, 
— the dimensions ot which, however, are to some extent conjectured, 
— but all contemporary buildings of which we have any knowledge, 
St. Paul's being the only exception. — The Saturday Review. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR BRIDGES. — The system of making foundations for 
bridges in marshy soils, adopted by French engineers in the ense of the 
Charentes Railway, a line which erosses a peat valley to the junction of two 
small rivers, seems to have solved the problem of what is required in such 
eases. The thickness of peat ut this point was so great that any attempt to 
reach the solid ground would have been extremely expensive. In order, 
therefore, to obtain a good support for the bridge, two large masses of bal- 
last, accurately rammed, were made on each bank of the river, and a third 
on the peninsula between the two. The slopes of these heaps were pitched 
with dry stones, for preventing the sand from being washed away by the 
rains or by the floods in the rivers. Over the ballast a timber platform was 
laid, this platform earrying the girders of the bridge, whieh has two spans 
about sixty feet each. When some sinking down takes place the girders are 
easily kept to the proper level by packing the ballast under the timber plat- 
form, — this platform packing heing made by the plate-layers with their 
ordinary materials. In another ense, that of a railway in Algiers, а differ- 
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ent plan of engineering was resorted to. The road eroases а peaty plain 
nearly a mile broad, the floods and the elasticity of the gronnd preventing 
the formation of any embankment, The road was to be carried over a via- 
duet across the valley, but the foundations of this viaduet presented serious 
diffienlties, the thickness of peat or of eompressible ground being nearly 
eighty feet. It was quite possible to reach the solid ground with cast-iron 
tubes sunk with compressed air, or any other system; but neither the imple- 
ments, the workmen, nor the material for auch an undertaking were песез- 
sible in that region. Under these circumstances the engineers began boring 
holes ten inches in diameter down to the solid ground; these holes, lined 
with thin plate iron pipes, were afterwards filled with concrete up to the 
very level of the ground. Each of these concrete columns bears a cast-iron 
column, these columns being braced together in a suitable manner, thus 
supporting the girders of the viadoct. — Railway Review. 


Hints ох Varnısıng. — Cassell's /7ousehold Guide gives the follow- 
ing direction as to varnishing : “ Before beginning to varnish it is neces- 
sary that the surface to whiet it is to be applied should be perfeetly free 
from all grease and smoke stains, for it will be found that if this із not at- 
tended to the varnish will not dry hard. If the varnish is to be applied to 
old articles, it is necessary to wash Шел very carefully with soap and water 
before applying it. When it is wished that the varnish should dry qujekty 
and hard it is neeessary to be eareful that the varnish should always be 
kept as lung a time as possible before being used; and also that too high a 
temperature has not heen used in manufacturing the varnish employed, Ir 
із likewise customary, when it can һе done, to expose the article to the at- 
mosphere of a heated room. This is called “ stoving ” it, and із found to 
greatly improve the appearance of the work, as well as to eause the varnish 
to dry quickly. After the surfuee is varnished, to remove all the marks 
left by the brush it is usually earefully polished with finely-powdered pum- 
ice-stone and water, Afterwards, to give the surface the greatest polish it 
із eapable of receiving, it is rubbed over with a clean, soft rag, on the sur- 
face of which a mixture of very finely-powdered tripoli and oi] has been ар- 
plied. The surface is afterwards eleaned with a soft rag and powdered 
starch, and the last polish is given with the palm of the hand. This 
method is, however, only employed when those varnishes are used which, 
when dry, beeome sufficiently bard to admit of it. When it is wished to 
varnish drawings, engravings, or other paper articles, it is usual to pre- 
viously paint them over with a clear solution of gelatine, This is usually 
prepared from parchment enttings.” 


Natura. Gas SUPPLY. — It із said that the town of Fredonia, in Chan- 
tauqua County, N. Y., has been supplied during the past fifty-two years 
with natural gas, which finds its souree between two large eoal meas- 
ures, 


Tne Decoration ок St. Paur's, — It is said that the dean and ehap- 
ter of St, Paul's have entertained the idea of abandoning the use of mo- 
saies for the new decorativas and substituting in their stead hand-painted 
tiles. 


VENTILATING Fans. — Messrs. Verity Brothers, of London we believe, 
have invented and patented a very elever and simple apparatus for inducing 
eurrents of air in a building. A tank of any desired size is placed at the 
top of the building, and from it the water is led to the apparatus by а ии 
pipe. The apparatus consists of a fly-wheel, with sets of fans on either 
side of it, and attached to the same axis with it. This axis is journaled on 
jewelled centres, во that the system revolves on the application of the slight- 
est force, Upon the fly-wheel two or more fine jets of water from the tank 
are directed through two pin-holes, and thus cause the faus to revolve rap- 
idly. Jt is said that a current of air can thus be created having a velocity 
of one thousand feet ог more per minute, It is evident that, as the head 
of water and the number of jets can be regulated at will, almost any de- 
gree of velocity ean he obtained. The waste water is made to pass in a 
thin sheet over the inlet for fresh air, aud so wash from the air the impuri- 
ties euntained in it, As the same method can be applied to supply and 10 
exhaust fans, the ventilation of a building is thus made a very simple 
thing. 


Suip-Canat. — The bill authorizing the Barataria Ship-Canal Company 
to eonstruet a canal from New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico, und grant- 
ing the right of way for that purpose, hus become a law. 


AnsonPTION OF Carnonic OXIDE ny LIYING ORGANISMS. — М, Gré- 
hant has experimented with mixtures of air and minute portions of car- 
bonie oxide. Пе finds that a mau or an animal, when compelled for a half 
hoor to breathe an atmosphere containing only 41y of earbonie oxide, ab- 
sorbs that gas in sufficient quantities to saturate abont half of the red giob- 
ules of the blood, so that thev become incapable of absorbing oxygen. In 
an atmosphere containing 1439 of earbonie oxide, about a quarter of the 
red globules are similarly saturated. These results are interesting and im- 
portant in relation to physiology and hygiene. — Comptes Rendus. 


Drnvrz. —If there were nothing else to mark the skill, genius, and ar- 
tistie workmanship of the Japanese, the great bronze statue of Dia Bootsz 
would be sufficient to make their name imperishable, Dia Bootsz would be 
worthy of a place among tbe wouders of the world, equally so with the Co- 
lvasus of Rhodes, Cleopatra’s Needles, or the Sphinx of Egypt. This sa- 
cred image was not only built of bronze, bnt the joints were so exact in 
their fit that they were barely perceptible to the elosest observer, Ita base 
rested on a dais of masonry about 5 feet in height. The elevation of the 
Lody was 5 jios or 50 feet; between the edge of the hair of the head and 
the lega crossed, 42 feet; from knee to knee, seated eross-legged, 36 feet, 
and the cireumferenee of the body was 98 feet. The following were the 
minor dimensions: Face, 8} feet long; circular spot on forehead, 14 feet 
in circumference ; eyes, 4 feet long; eyebrows, 4 feet 21 inches; ваг, 6 feet 
7 inches; позе, З feet 9 inches vertical and 2 feet 4 inches horizontal 
measurement; mouth, 4 feet 34 inches wide; shaved portion of head on 
top called kik kokee, 2 feet 4 inches in diameter, The spirally curled locks 
of hair on the head were 9% inches wide and 830 in number; each thumb 


measured 3 fect in circumference. These figures will convey some idea of 
the dimensions, if not the magnilicenee, of this almost superhuman exhibi- 
tion of Japanese art. The interior of the statue formed a beautiful temple 
in which were gilt images of Buddhist saints, with crosiers and glories and 
other appropriate objeets of worship or reverence. In frout and at the foot 
of the statue was an altar on which were ineense pots and urns to receive 
the votive offerings of visitors attracted thither by sentiments of religious 
fervor or curiosity. — Philadelphia Press, 


Tne REAL Inventor OF THE TELEPHONE, — An article т a recent 
number of the Pekin Gazette, written by Chin Hoo, says Kung Foo Whing, 
a distinguished philosopher who flourished about the year 976, invented the 
telephone, whieh is known in China as “ Thumthseiu,” in tbe year 968. 


ARCHAEOLOGY їм PALESTINE. — The remains of a large and magnifi- 
eent chureh, built of unusually great stones, has heen observed at Amwas 
near ’Abn Shusheh, in Palestine. It dates probably anterior to crusading 
times, and possibly from the fifth centory. 


Now то SMUGGLE PICTURES ост or ITALY. — Referring to the mis- 
chance of an English colleetor in having a picture by an old master, ac- 
quired in Italy, taken from his agent by the Italian eustoms officials at the 
frontier, and placed in one of the government picture-galleries, a corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says that venders sometimes suggest n 
way to evade this unpleasant difficulty, a difficnity which is eonntenaneed 
by a law which prohibits any work of art being taken out of the country 
without the express permission of the government, — а permission rarely 
granted ; while the government arrogates to itself the right of buying the 
work of art in question, bnt only at two thirds the purchase price. The 
way of evading seizure is to have a modern painting painted over the work 
of the old master, with the knowledge that modern work ean be cleaned 
away by eareful hands, and leave the masterpiece unhurt. “ The sugges- 
tion,” he says, “із ingenious, hut my advice is, do not avail yourself of it. 
Some five and twenty years ago a traveller picked ор a veritable gem from 
a well-known gallery, whose owner parted from it with tears and only fora 
very considerable consideration ; and that it might be safely smuggled out 
of the country, a modern landscape was painted over it. * When yon get it 
to England, any picture-eleaner with a light finger will remove the veil of 
the modern painter, and reveal the beauties which it concealed.’ ‘The plan 
sneceeded admirably up to a certain point. The pieture-eleaner had not a 
‘light finger,” Пе removed the modern Inndseape, but in doing so unfortun- 
ately rnbbed out ut the same time the old master; and the purchaser, when 
the picture was cleaned, found that all he had really got to adorn his gal- 
lery was the portrait of a general otlicer of the time of George I. in іші 
uniform.” 


DISINFECTANTS AND DEODORANTS.— Mr, Thos. Taylor, Microscopist 
of the Department of Agriculture, gives the following in the Washington 
vening Star: “During the year 1876 1 made a series of experiments 
with essential oils, including the oil of euealyptus globulus and the spirits 
of turpentine, which were published in the report of the Department of 
Agriculture for that year. І found that the oil of eucalyptus disinfeeted 
fresh meat as effectually as earbolic acid, besides being a powerful deodor- 
izer, and on combining it with soap found it agreeable, forming a valuable 
substitute for the carbolie, especially for the sick room. Turpentine І found 
to be also a most powerful deodorizer. A tablespoonful of the latter, added 
to a pailful of water, will destroy the odor of cesspools instantly, and in 
the sick chamher will prove a powerful auxiliary in the destruction of 
germs and bad odors, being both a disinfectant and deodorizer. I have 
quite recently added to the list of disinfectants one of general application, 
and it has for many purposes the advantage of cheapness with remarkable 
effectiveness. I allude to gasoline, one of the produets of perroleum. Gas- 
oline when applied to the germs of fungi or of other cryptogamie plants 
instantly destroys them, although it fails to deodorize gases. Being a 
solvent of oils and fats it destroys animul germs, and fatty degeneration 
gives way to it. It may be employed full strength to wash delicate and 
tender plants and sores without producing pain. lt is wholly devoid of the 
сацьйе principle; even when applied to the tongne it producea по dissgree- 
able sensation. А single drop applied to any inseet май kill it, and even its 
vapors have а most destruetive effect on the lower forms of animal lite. 
When gasoline is applied to a wound or to any delicate part of the body, on 
evaporation it produces a sensation of cold, followed soon after by а sensa- 
tion of heat. Of course all experiments should be made in the absence of 
artificial light, as it is a very explosive gas," 


ACCIDENTS FROM MACHINERY їх ЕвАхсеЕ.-- Тһе Freneh government 
has upon several occasions зіпес the alteration of the laws regulating the 
use of steam engines published statistics of the aceidents which have been 
caused by them each year. The returns, very carefully prepared, like all 
the statistical work done by the French Government, but not brought 
down to date, deal with the four years between 1873 and 1876 inclusive ; 
and from them it appears that there were 121 aceidents (30 in 1873, 32 in 


` 1874, 24 in 1875, and 35 in 1876), which reaulted in the death of 145 рег- 


sous, 193 others being төге ог less severely injured. Most of the severe 
aceidenta were due to the use of boilers whieh had no inner grate. Only 
three accidents were caused by the explosion of the boilers of railway en- 
gines, and in neither of these cases was there any loss ої life. 

It ıs worthy of note that there are fewer accidents iu the very large fae- 
turies than iu the second and third rate establishments, though when they 
до happen they have more disastrous results than any of the others, be- 
cause Я the large number of people empluyed. At least one-fifth of the 
aceidents have been due to the want of water in the boiler; but in many 
eases it has been impossible to apenk positively as to the canse, 

Of tbe 145 fatal cases, 14 are set down to defects of construction, 3 to 
the bad quality of the metal, 27 to exeessive wear, 23 to corrosion of the 
sides of the boiler, 3 to over-pressure, 23 to the want of water, 14 to the 
carelessness of the stoker, and 6 to insufficient cleaning. The number of 
these accidents might, by inereased care and watehfulness, be reduced ; bnt 
the returns vary little from one year to another, and as upwards of 40,000 
steam machines are at work, the bill of mortality is not so heavy as it is in 
some other countries, — Hardware Reporter, 
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A CORRESPONDENT, whose communication is in another col- 
umn, criticises the report of the experts in the Patent Осе 
competition, and apparently inclines to make it an issue with 
tlıem that they practically limited themselves to considering 
which of the competitors most exactly carried out the instruc- 
tions of the circulars, instead of deciding what was on its own 
merits the best project proposed ; he intimates that they miglit 
in this last way have done the government better service. ‘The 
text of the Report (American Architect, August 31st) shows 
that the course which our correspondent ascribes to them was 
what the experts deliberately accepted as their duty; and this 
was apparently what was expected of them ; it does not indi- 
cate that they saw no reasons, on other grounds, for a differ- 
ent selection, Whether they might have chosen, among the 
suhmitted designs, one which was architecturally better, or pref- 
erable for its general merit, we have no means of judging; but 
we believe that the experts were right in taking the view they 
did of their duty. The position of referees in a competition is 
a very exposed one, and the only means of fortifying it against 
recrimination from competitors or interference from the author- 
ities is a very scrupulous adherence to the appointed conditions. 
The government was bound, on its part, to the closest adherence 
to its stipulations, and must exact the same from its referees. 
The competition was an experiment, and might almost be consid- 
ered a novel one, being contrary to the policy of the govern- 
ment for a score of years past. The standing reproach of com- 
petitions is a want of good faith in their managers. It was the 
more important, therefore, that the good faith of the department 
should be unassailable. This was what it owed to the profes- 
sion as well as to its own position, and this maintained, it 
was left for the government to decide whether the experiment 
turned out to its own advantage, and encouraged repetition. 
Accordingly the department, having issued its final circular, 
abode by it; the experts held to the letter of their instructions, 
and decided, so far as we know, without suspicion of partiality ; 
the Secretary kept his faith to them, and to the competitors, by 
adopting their decision. If, after this effort at fair dealing, the 
government makes an injudicious choice, this is to its own in- 
jury, and is one of the chances whieh the competitors are bound 
to accept. They cannot gracefully complain of it, though the 
right of criticism remains to them. The department has done 
its duty by the profession when it has shown them courtesy, 
fairness, and good faith, and there has been no complaint, we 
believe, that it has failed in these. 


(Tuis brings up a question which is forever recurring in 
competitions: How far shall competitors be held to the exact 
carrying out of a prograinme, and how far shall they be allowed 
the liberty of modifying it? It is the very A В С of good 
faith that whatever condition is laid down shall be rigorously 
adhered to; therefore it is very desirable to lay down none 
that may turn out a mere impediment. The habit of careful 
business men is to fix beforehand as exactly as possible the de- 
tails of every transaction; and this leads building committees to 
look with distrust upon an indefinite programme as something 
unbusinesslike, and to try to decide and declare pretty defi- 
nitely from the beginning what they will have. But it is im- 
possible for such committees to forecast the ideas that may be 


offered, and any unnecessary restriction may rule out some 
idea that would be valuable to them. In fact, they continually 
find themselves in the dilemma of being obliged either to disre- 
gard restrictions which they have imposed, or to give up the de- 
signs which please them most. ‘The safe and reasonable way is 
to impose only such conditions as are essential to the success 
and fairness of the competition : as, for instance, the number and 
kind of drawings, uniformity of scale and rendering, and соп- 
cealment of names; or such as are inevitable from the circum- 
stances of the case — from the size of lot, perhaps, or the necessary 
accommodation, — aud to give the rest of their instructions, the 
more fully the better, in the form, not of conditions, but of rec- 
ommendations, by which they may afterwards be governed or not 
as experience may teach them. Our correspoudent was doubt- 
less right in arguing that the best result is to be got in compe- 
titions by following the spirit rather than the letter of the in- 
structions ; but this requires that the instructions be drawn ac- 
cordingly. The circulars in the case of the Patent Office were 
worded with an evident desire to leave architects with as much 
freedom as was possible, while the needs of the government 
were duly indicated ; though perhaps the instructions to the 
experts might with advantage have allowed a wider scope to 
their judgment. Architects are apt, indeed, to make the mistake 
of insisting that as a matter of justice to themselves the pro- 
grammes should be very rigidly drawn and strictly adhered to, 
especially in regard to limit of cost. It is safe, however, to re- 
mind them that neither justice nor opportunity to themselves 
call for any more definite instructions to competitors than are 
directly needed to prevent any one from getting undue advan- 
tage over otliers, and save them from wasting labor by working 
ju a wrong direction ; aud to say to those who offer competitions 
that anythiug more than this is less likely to turn out a useful 
restraint on competitors than a vexatious impediment to them- 
selves. Among the great vices of well-meant competitions are 
too great rigidity of conditions, and, in consequence, too great 
laxity in enforcing them when they are found to be in the way. 


Tire Spinola scheme for laying pipes under the streets of New 
York for the general distribution of steam, according to the 
Holly system, which we have several times mentioned, makes 
its way slowly through the New York Board of Aldermen. 
The original resolution in its favor gave a pretty general and 
indefinite franchise to lay the pipes and make connections, as 
should be necessary for any purposes for which the steam dis- 
tributed could be used, with the condition — which, considering 
the magnitude of the scheme, can hardly pass for anything more 
than a decent pretence — that bonds should be given in the sum 
of five thousand dollars to restore to good condition the pave- 
ments under which the pipes should be laid. A resolution of 
amendment was proposed іп the Board of Aldermen increasing 
the bonds to fifty thousand dollars, and requiring an additional 
surety of one hundred thousand dollars to guarantee the city 
against injury to itself or to private persons from explosions 
or other misbehavior of the steam. It was also provided that 
the laying of pipes should be under supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, and, what sounds less reasonable, that 
the cost at which the steam should be furnished should be de- 
termined hy the commissioners of the sinking fund. The com- 
mittee on public works, however, to which both resolutions were 
referred, has reported in favor of the original resolution, and 
there the matter rests at our time of writing. It does not con- 
ciliate the confidence of people without the city to be told that 
the question was decided in committee by a strict party vote. 
Another company has offered to pay the city twenty per cent 
of its profits for the privilege of laying its pipes under direction 
of the Commissioner of Public Works, to allow the city to ap- 
point a director, and to supply it with steam at forty per cent 
less than its present cost. In view of this competition an astute 
alderman proposes to sell the right to lay the pipes at public auc- 
tion, with a lowest limit of half a million dollars for the franchise. 


We know nothing of the good intent or responsibility of the pro- 
jectors, but the proposition to require substantial security against 
damage to sewers, gas-pipes, water-pipes, pavements, and the like, 
is certainly reasonable. ‘There is no lack of opposition, on the 
ground that the streets are already sufficiently crowded with the 
other pipes, and as things are, this is certainly a serious objec- 
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tion. The cost of the constant tearing up of pavements in great 
thoroughfares, and the interruptions of traffic due to it, have be- 
come great annoyances. ‘The network of pipes and sewers is 
already quite as complicated as it ought to be, so long as they 
are so difficult to get at; and the addition of a new system 
would make it a good deal worse. Nevertheless, if the Holly 
system is really as useful as its advocates maintain, these things 
ought in some way to be adjusted for it. All this only points 
the conclusion that it is time to give up our old fashion of bury- 
ing the underground cireulation of our cities in solid earth; and 
that sub-ways must soon be accepted as imperative under their 
chief thoroughfares. The cost of repeated excavating and re- 
excavating, filling and refilling, pulling up and relaying pave- 
ments, must have already outrun, in a single gencration, the cost 
of adequate tunnelling; but the gross expense, being divided 
among differeut corporations and different times, has never been 
taken into account, to say nothing of the interruption to husi- 
ness, which cannot һе computed. Such sub-ways must песезза- 
rily be built by cities at their own expense, but the companies 
whose pipes were carried in them might reasonably be taxed for 
their use, and new companies which were saved the necessity of 
excavation could afford a liberal impost. In case steam pipes 
were carried through them, they could Бе availed of, with а 
trifling expenditure of heat, by boxing or otherwise, to secure 
the water pipes against danger of freezing, which in northern 
cities would be in itself an important service. 


THE opposition to the New York elevated railways grows. 
The property owners on Sixth Avenue are combining to pour 
complaints agaiust the Metropolitan road upon the grand jury. 
Those of Fifty-third Street, between Sixth Avenue and Ninth 
Avenue, through which it is now proposed to carry that road, 
have united to oppose it, and have shown their earnestness by 
submitting to an assessment of two and a half per cent on the 
valuation of their properties to carry on suits. An applica- 
tion for an injunction has been entered in the name of one of 
them, as a test case. It is claimed in their behalf that property 
on that street has depreciated one half since it was decided to 
carry the road through it. One owner declared that houses 
which had before rented for sixteen hundred dollars now went 
begging at half that rent; another, that within a week he had 
lost a thousand dollars оп the rent of one house hecause of the 
road. ‘This is the first serious attempt to stop the progress of 
the read, and will be pressed vigorously. If the injunction fails, 
there will remain suits for damages, of which there are ргоһ- 
ahly enough in waiting to hankrupt the company if they suceeed. 
It is quite clear that the roads involve a sacrifice of the streets 
through which they are run. ‘The cost of this sacrifice is a part 
of the expense of the roads which was not counted when they 
were planned. At present it is borne by the owners alang Ше 
route, hut ultimately it must come upon the roads themselves, 
unless they are strong enongh to stave it off and remand it to 
the abutters — an oppression which it is to be hoped cannot be 
enforced — or to the city. Thus far the popularity of the roads 
seems to indicate that they are a success. But their tariffs have, 
doubtless, been fixed without a view to the cost of compensating 
the injury they do, to which cost that of constructing and main- 
taining them may be a trifle. When this is added, whether it 
takes effect on the rates of fare, or in sinking the money of the 
original stockholders, or remains the burden of the unlucky 
abutters, we may discover whether or no the device is, on the 
whole, a profitable one. Brooklyn and other cities may learn 
from the experience of New York that an air-railway will mo- 
nopolize the thoroughfare which it occupies or makes, and stop 
to consider whether it is on the whole a cheap means of “ rapid 
transit.” 


THE managers of the roads are trying their best to abate the 
noise, which is the first nuisance complained of, hy finding some 
way of securing the rails so firmly that they will not rattle, and 
of cushioning them with elastic material, so as to check the 
transmission of vibrations. We have as yet seen no accouut 
made of what we suspect to be the greatest cause of the noise, 
— the use of sonorous iron for the trestle-work of the tracks. 
This was the most natural material to choose, because it was the 
lightest, cheapest, and least obstructing. But it would perhaps 
be found that for durability, as well as for noiselessness, the best 
construction would be a viaduct of brick piers and arches, prop- 
erly ballasted with gravel, ou which wooden sills with cushioned 
rails might be laid, the upper part of the brick-work perhaps 


being laid in asphalt, to further check vibration. Such a via- 
duct would he best adapted for wide thorouglifares, and under it 
the heavy traffic of the street might pass quietly on stone tram- 
ways, Without mixing with the lighter vehicles outside. It would 
be somewhat expensive, and would add seriously to the obstruc- 
tion of narrow streets; but we may remember that narrow 
streets are unfit for elevated roads, and are pretty well de- 
stroyed hy them, at all events; there would be a choice to make 
in any given case between the better structure and the lesser 
ohstruetion. When the question of noise is met, the question of 
smoke and dust will still remain. The dust and cinders are a 
great annoyance, if uothing more. Any one who remembers 
the permanent condition of the air in the tunnels of the London 
underground railway will easily believe that even under open 
sky the constant discharge of carbonic oxide from trains which 
are always passing, into near windows on the lee side of the 
track, must be actually injurious to health. 


ProBABLY few people are aware from how far back the im- 
portance of the city of London dates, and what a considerable 
town it had become even before the Roman invasion of Britain. 
History has next to nothing to say about the town in the Roman 
times, although it is made clear that it was then, as ever since, 
a city of merchants, by the chance mentions of historians, and 
hy the fact that the mint of the province was fixed there, as is 
shown ћу many Roman coins. It is only by what is now and 
then found in excavating for foundations that indications of the 
actual extent of the Roman town are got at. The classie re- 
mains are buried so deep that ordinary excavations do not reach 
them, but by recordingand comparing the discoveries which have 
been made at intervals the compass of the old city has been tol- 
erahly well made out. It extended along the river from the site 
of the tower to Ludgate, including, even then, a quarter on Ше 
south side, and must have corresponded approximately with the 
city comprised within the old Saxon or Norman walls, of which 
remains were left in the sixteenth century. and marked the 
limits of what is still called the city. That the town was wealthy 
as well as busy is shown Бу the things that have been dug up, — 
pottery, bronzes, mosaic pavements, sculptures, and even frag- 
ments of wall-painting. A late number of the Architect gives a 
print of a relief just found, which is the most important piece of 
Roman seulpture that has yet been discovered there. It was 
dug out in excavating for foundations on Camomile Street, on the 
eastern verge of the Roman town, among a mass of fragments of 
old buildings, cousoles, columns, cornices, ete., with some inserip- 
tions and bits of sculpture. It is imagined that the building was 
a mausoleum, and the fact that the figure, which is in high relief, 
was engaged in the masonry, as well as the quality of the seulpt- 
ure, indicate that it was carved on the spot. The workman- 
ship is inferior, but the proportions and poise of the figure, the 
broad effective treatment of the drapery, show distinctly the 
classic tradition. while the dress and the character of the head 
are Roman. The figure wears a tunic, covered by a heavy 
mantle, or perla, and carries a sword on its right hip. Au- 
thorities are not agreed as to what personage it represents. The 
right arm is gone ; Ше left hand carries writing tablets, and some- 
thing else which is not made out. The treatment of the eyes із 
somewhat peculiar, the irises being apparently cut in marked 
relief, and the pupils sunk. On its left are the remains of a 
Corinthian pilaster, from which and from the position of the 
figure it is inferred that it may have been engaged in a niche. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY we read of the discovery, in the pool that 
has heen dammed off from the Tiber helow the Ponte Sisto, to 
expose its bed, of a colossal equestrian statue of a Roman 
emperor. It is apparently that of опе who died in odium and 
has evidently been thrown down with indignity, for it is not 
ouly broken in pieces, but shows indentations which must he 
the marks of a heavy sword, and the wrist has been severed as 
if with an axe. Unfortunately, not enough of it has been found 
to fully restore it, so that the statue of Aurelius still remains 
the only complete classical equestrian statue. It is said to 
belong to the best period of Graeco-Roman art, and is nine feet 
high, of the finest bronze, and heavily overlaid with gold. From 
the style of the work it is ascribed to the first century, and it 
has been christened, conjecturally, the Emperor Domitian. ‘The 
uncovering of the bed of the Tiber has displayed a great accumu- 
lation of pieces of sculpture and architectural fragments; and 
the crowds that gather to look on are evidence that the popular 
interest is excited by it in Rome as it has not been before. 
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We have received the first number of a paper published Бу 
the New York Society of Decorative Art. It is a trim quarto 
of eight pages, to be published every fortnight, in furtherance 
of the objects of the society, and to contain instruction, critieism, 
and gossip in matters of art for those who are interested in 
them. It promises the collaboration of Mr. Sturgis, Mr. Prince, 
Mr. Tiffany, and Gen. di Cesnola. The first number takes a 
pretty wide range, touching on embroidery, household decoration, 
dramatic criticism, personal information, and news about art, 
architecture, philately (if our readers kuow what that means), 
numismatics, — discussed in short articles which are distributed 
under the different headings of the Class-Room, the Drawing- 
Room, the Library,etc. То these are added editorial reflections 
оп appropriate topics and suggestions to students of art; book 
notices, personal information, and news about art; and a certain 
amount of matter whose interest is rather literary than artistic, 
It does not assume to be a teehnical journal for professional 
artists; but is rather one which amateurs, and «ladies especially, 
we dare say, will like to read for instruction and entertainment ; 
and whieh will, as the editor in his salutatory hopes, “ both 
promote the desire to engage in art-industries, aud cultivate the 
taste by which their results are measured.” It has ample scope 
for its attention ; on how mueh of Ше wide field which it now 
touches it will ultimately bestow cultivation, its editor himself 
could probably not yet determine. The ideas and suggestions of 
the present number are good. Its literary quality is agrecable, 
a thing which, if secondary, is still important to the constitueney 
to which it will appeal. (May we hope nevertheless, at the risk 
of being impertinent. that uot even the pressure of a new un- 
dertaking will betray the editor into lending his encouragement 
to the popular confusion between “shall” and “will”?) We 
cordially wish success to the Art Interchange, and would remind 
those of our readers whom it interests, that the most valuable 
support to a new periodieal is an early support. 


MR. RUSKIN'S DRAWINGS. — DORÉ'S PICTURES. 
Тохрох, September 5, 1878. 


My last letter was taken up by a review of Mr. Ruskin’s notes on 
his Turner water-colors, but as the professor's colleetion of his 
own drawings excited quite as much attention here, I will devote 
part of this letter to his notes on them. These drawings —ehielly 
in line — serve the twofold purpose of showing to his pupils the 
various and persistent efforts by which he himself learned to draw, 
and of proving to the publie what long and careful studies were re- 
quired to form the foundation of his literary work. In the latter 
sense, this laborious preparation by а man of keen artistic feeling is 
a severe commentary on those littérateurs who assume that suflieient 
qualification for art eriticism lies in a fluent pen. Yet, whieh of 
them can pretend to a style as beautiful as that whieh the author of 
“Modern Painters" showed in his very first writings, — а power, 
however, which was never permitted to seduce him from the tedious 
studies of a practical art knowledge? 

The notes on his dfawings are dated June, and therefore sinee 
his illness, from which he rises so much weakened, he says, that he 
can no longer undertake to teach or advise exeept through his works, 
but in them he hopes yet to make good use of the materials he has 
continued to aceumulate for so many years. Ordered to avoid all 
over-strain and painful exeitement he writes, “ Unable therefore now 
to carry forward my political work, I yet pray my friends to under- 
stand that І do not quit it as doubting anything that Г have said, or 
willingly eeasing froin anything that I proposed.” 

The drawings themselves date from his earliest childish efforts, 
such as а colored copy of а map, — ап exercise which he eonsiders 
among the best for beginners, — down to his studies last year in Venice. 
The later pencil drawings show in their wiggling, uncertain touch a 
decided falling off from the sketches-made just before he began 
** Modern Painters." These, principally architectural, are vigorous, 
and in the style of Prout at first, and then evidently influenced by 
David Roberts, whose Syrian sketches — done on gray paper, with 
high lights of lemon yellow — produecd a sensation at the time, and 
have remained standard examples of arehitectural sketehes. The 
most eharaeteristie and best drawing is one of those made for his 
geologieal studies, “ Gneiss, with its Weeds,” which is a marvel of 
delieate finish in sepia. 

But this preoecupation in minute detail he acknowledges injured 
his artistie sense, until, he says, “hard work under Veronese and 
Titian forced me to observe the two relations between line and color. 
But, to my amazement, the conelusive lessons on these matters were 
given me, not by Venetians, but by the three Florentines, Botticelli, 
Giotto, and — name despised of artists — Angelico.” That the 
lessons which he needed in aerial perspective and its effects, after 
geological detail drawing, should have eome from sehools so соп- 
spieuously hard in outline, whatever their virtues, will seem even 
more amazing to others than it did to himself, and perhaps prepare 
them, should they not have read his last pamphlet on the subject, for 


his present enthusiasm for Carpaceio. He exhibits a painstaking 
but medioere copy of one of the latter’s St. Ursula series, in Venice, 
which is perhaps discouraging for his pupils, as he says it “will serve 
to show the final manner of work in which I am endeavoring to lead 
my Oxford pupils.” 

Close to where the exhibition just mentioned took place is the 
permanent “ Doré Gallery,” which, if it contains nothing new, has 
still the best picture Doré has painted: * Christ leaving the Præ- 
torium.” This, while showing his best eharaeteristies of composition 
and movement, is also rather fine in color, — ап aceident be has not 
ehaneed upon in any other of his large eanvases, which are so 
disagreeable and dirty in tone that it is commonly reported he paints 
them by gaslight. This, in fact, would be no excuse, for the brilliant 
water-colors of the Roman school, as many of Fortuny’s were, are 
painted in the evening schools. Account for it as we may, Doré, 
while having a great varicty of fine and not inharmonious tints 
at his command, ends by enveloping them in a sickly atmosphere 
which spoils the general tone. As he burst full fledged, or at least 
full sized, to judge from the large canvases he first appeared with, 
into the painting world, so he seems to remain; for there is little or 
no improvement in his technique, in spite of lavish eriticism from 
Friends and enemies. Perhaps, however, we should not expect him 
to learn from experience, as he seems to accomplish things without 
it. Yet, genius though he may be, his works cannot be satisfactory 
while he seorns the laborious proeesses by which alone work of high 
art can be produced, nor can he give his genius fair play while he 
coquettes with half a dozen arts at once. He does not submit to 
professional training, and therefore he is but an amateur in them all, 
and his indefatigable labor will win for him no higher place. 

That labor із eertainly prodigious. Glance at the works in which 
his hand is shown this year. At the Champs de Mars he exhibits 
two large figure subjects and two fine mountain seenes, —in the 
latter he is at his best, - and in sculpture his large group of ** Fate 
and Love,” in bronze, which was at the Salon a year or two ago in 
plaster. For the present year's work he has in the Salon two im- 
mense canvases, ** Moses before Pharaoh " and an * Ecee Homo,” 
either of which would alone have occupied any other French painter 
the whole year, — if not five. Yet he also exhibits a group in sculpt- 
ure, * La Gloire," as well as in a third department two large water- 
colors. In the winter, he modelled a life-sized female figure sup- 
porting gas-jets, and at the Champs de Mars he has a eolossal vase 
covered with climbing Cupids. And all this does not represent the 
whole of his year's work, for he is eonstantly dashing off illustrations 
besides. It is no wonder, then, that artists are irritated with this 
high-handed and swift-fingered andacity; the more so, that from his 
power of composition his works are too full of suggestion to be en- 
tirely condemned. The painters en masse deny that he ean paint; 
the sculptors repudiate him as a brother; and the arehitects best ex- 
plain, perhaps, the fault which runs through all he does, when they 
say of the architecture in his designs that it is merely suggestive, 
and to the professional eye shows teebnical and historical ignorance 
of what he would represent. His buildings are card-board back- 
grounds, 

In the present Exhibition in Bond Street, a eolleetion of his origi- 
nal designs of illustrations, done with sepia and white, is of great 
beanty and interest. There he is preéminent. After the “ Christ 
leaving the Pratorium,” painted between 1867 and 1872, his best 
pictures are the smaller ones of ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” dated 
1874; “ Les Timbres,” the night of the Crucifixion; and a sun- 
rise on an army of Crusaders, done two years ago, — each less 
good than the preceding. Iis two pictures at the Salon were so 
bad, it is a question whether they would have been admitted had he 
not been hors de concours. In faet, most of the poor pictures were 
marked Н. C., so true is it that one swallow does not mean warm 
weather, much less an eternal spring. 

Referring to the Salon reminds me that the Exhibition erowded 
out of my letters any reference to И. Though it closed August 19th, 
a “ paternal government” makes itself responsible for the works 
during a month following, so my notes on it may yet serve me for 
a post-mortem examination. Not only were there but few really 
bad pictures, but the reign of horrors seems over, and the revolting 
subjects common a few years ago have disappeared. There was, too, 
something very satisfactory in the award of a first-class medal to 
Etienne Gautier, for his single figure of Saint Cecilia. In view of 
the many pretentious pictures erowded with life-size figures always in 
the Salon, — it is a mystery what beeomes of them all, — this is en- 
eourazing for painters of more modest and refined works. The saint 
is represented lying on her side bencath a stone niche, draped in a 
pale, yellowish-green robe; the exquisite features (so rare in modern 
French painting) are turned in profile. The whole is treated with a 
sculpturesque simplicity suggesting a bas-relief, and is pervaded by 
the purest and most graeeful sentiment. Very different is another 
first medal, Ferrier's “ Martyrdom of Saint Agnes,” a powerful ex- 
ample of current Freneh art, though painted as an envoi from 
Rome. It is noticeable that the works of the students at the Villa 
Medieis are more distinctively French than are those painted by men 
who have never seen the Italian galleries. The saints seem to pro- 
tect their own, for the other first medal was given to Ronot for his 
‘ Charity of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,” an earnest realistic paint- 
ing. Of the Americans, Bridgman has nothing so good as his ** Fu- 
neral of a Mummy,” of last year. Bacon gives with truth and 
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sentiment a scene on a parting steamer, Edgar M. Ward has a 
good Boston interior, and John $. Sargent has an extremely clever 
beach scene. A work painters were eurious to see was Vibert’s 
“ Apotheosis of Thiers.” His pictures are generally small, but full 
of distinction, and this one had that same fine quality, and if one adds 
that it was full of dignity it is praise enough. Patriotism aside, it 
is not a grateful subject, that of representing M. Thiers on his bier; 
at his head is just alighting a winged figure of Fame, and in the dis- 
tance, and amid the clouds, are dimly shadowed scenes іп his life, — 
a mode of illustration we associate with title-page wood-cuts. 

The Prix du Salon fell this year to senlptnre, and as it is to еп-” 
courage a young artist, М. Lemaire’s Є Betrayal of Samson ” did not 
need, perhaps, to be. more than promising; but that no painter should 
have been found worthy of the regular medal of honor, and that it 
should have been taken from them to be given — in addition to the 
usual one — either to М. Barrias, for his eroup “ The First Funer- 
al” or to М. Delaplaneh, for either his “ Virgin of the Lily” or his 
« Music,” а female playing on the violin, is not easily accounted for. 

In architecture, the exhibition was curiously scanty and poor. The 
first medal went to L. C. Sauvageot, for a rather commonplace chureh 
built at Rouen; but the most interesting drawings were those of MM. 
Duelos and Suisse, prepared, Г hope, for publication, as they give, 
among other details about Dijon, an interesting restoration of the 
Abbey Church of Ste. Bénigne, now the Cathedral of Dijon, showing 
an original tower and a huge domical baptistery, with two tiers of 
interior galleries, of which unusual features no vestige now remains, 
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PLANTING TREES. 


Tnx manner in which trees are planted and grouped around a 
house has mueh to do with the impression it makes on the mind, and 
we can hardly put too high a value on any natural growth that may 
be made ayailable when selecting a site lor a dwelling. While we 
eannot point to any style of honse that would not be benefited by an 
aecessory of this kind, there are those that realize опт expeetations 
only when embowered in living green. The beanty of a Gothic 
cottage, for example, is heightened when seen nestling down ina 
grove of ronnd-top trees, for they give greater effect to the expres- 
sive lines of the roof; and the gables, now seen through the vistas, 
now lost to view, аге the more attractive in that they are partially 
concealed. Then there are often hard angles that need softening, a 
sharp joining of parts that had better be screened, or an ин ие 
length of some extension to be broken up, and this can be done Бу 
judicious planting. Here we introduce some of the broad-leaved 
ornamental trees and shrubs, there some of the feathery variety : 
at one point we plant a hemlock, spruce, or one of the cypress tribe; 
at another the graceful larch and acacia, the tremulous birch and 
fern-leaf beech; while, towering high above all in their majesty, the 
oak, the Spanish chestnut, and the maples spread their broad arms 
to shelter us from the sun and the storm. 

Effective groups may be made of hollies, magnolias, yews, and 
ivies, interspersed with laburnums, purple beeches, and the more 
common deciduous trees and evergreens. Iu this way the different 
qualities of green may be interwoven, and what an infinite variety of 
effects may be produced by contrast of leaf, size, and color; for even 
in spring, when the foliage is in all its freshness, when no clouds of 
dust have settled down проп it, and no armies of ravaging worms 
have despoiled the groves, tbe green of one tree is as unlike that of 
another tree as the boughs and twigs of one are unlike those of an- 
other. 

A building standing naked and alone is like a man left on some 
barren spot, without friends or companions. It excites our sym- 
pathy, and we long to do something for it, —to relieve the ugliness 
of its position, to cover, as it were, its nakedness, to shelter it from 
the blast, and to develop and bring out whatever of beauty and come- 
liness there may be in its outline. We wonkl plant the ivy and the 
wistaria where they would climb lovingly around column and balus- 
trade, and so dispose the acacias that their snowy petals would 
fall in showers around the porch. No clipped yews should find a 
place there, no beeches tortured into the form of peacoeks or caryat- 
ides should stare us in the faee, but every tree and shrub, in all its 
fulness and freshness, should make part and parcel of a harmonious 
whole. With every breeze that swayed their graceful limbs they 
would tell in their own glad way of the love of art and nature that 
reigned there. The laburnum, no longer stunted by the cold wind 
of its native Alps, would mingle its long racemes with the eatkins of 
the bireh; the larch would lose the ragged look of its highland 
home, while the mountain ash displayed its clustered wealth, ripen- 
ing on every bough. 

But we must use judgment in planting. The surroundings of a 
tree have a great deal to do with its shape when it comes to matu- 
rity. A pine, for example, out on the lawn, with ample room on 
all sides to expand, will grow rapidly, preserving from the start a 
well-rounded and pyramidal form; but if а number of these trees are 
planted compactly, they will shoot up into long poles, very good for 
many purposes and quite the thing for masts and spars, but if they 
are thinned out after they have been allowed to grow in this way 
they will present a very unsightly appearance. All evergreens are 
impatient of close quarters, and if foreed to remain in such a posi- 
tion the lower limbs will dry up and fall off. А deciduous tree, in- 
jured in this way, will throw out new limbs when an opening is made 


for it, and in time it will recover somewhat from over-crowding, but 
an evergreen will never make good its losses. 

Climbers add mnch to the beauty of a cottage. There are some 
climbers that might almost. be denominated trees. Jn climbing they 
take a spiral winding round an object from its base up. One winds to 
the right, another to the left. Is this left to chanee or is there some in- 
fluence that governs the discretion of the spiral? Attention has been 
called to this before, and some day we may get at a solution. What- 
ever it may be, it-is known that if we twist wire after the passage of 
a voltaic current through it, giving it the form of a right-hand serew, 
the point at which the current enters becomes a south pole; but if we 
reverse the operation, then the point of entranee beeomes a north 
pole. Who can say there is not some magnetic influence that gov- 
erns the action of plants, when opportunity is afforded them to 
* twist а twist ” ? CHAMPLIN. 
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PROPOSED METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT SEA CLIFF, L. I. 
MESSRS. П. EDWARDS FICKEN AND CHARLES 11. SMITH, ARCIII- 
TECTS. 

THE CHATEAU D'AMBOISE. 
Tus elever drawing of a part of the court facade is from а sketeh 

d M. Albert de Korsak, published ia the Croquis of the Intime 
lub. 


THE YORK CITY MARKET, YORK, PUNN. 


ARCHITECT. 

This market, now building, is of common red brick laid in black 
mortar, with bands and sill courses of light drab-eolored Amherst 
stone. The roofs are covered with Peach Bottom slate, variegated 
with red and green bands. A market-master’s office and a directors’ 
room have been arranged in the first and second stories of the tower. 
The two side gables are constructed with a view to be extended at 
some future period. The interior of the brick wall will be painted, 
and the roof, which is framed of Georgia pine, is to be oiled, with 
chamfers in Indian red. Cost, including fixtures, $22,000. 


HOUSE AT SCHENECTADY, N. Y. MESSRS. POTTER AND ROBERTSON, 
AKCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 

‘These two elevations and first-story plan show the alterations now 
making іп an old and somewhat dilapidated house at the corner of 
Church and Union streets, Schenectady, N. Y., the interior as well 
as the exterior being entirely remodelled. The conservatory on the 
south and the portion shown on the west, including the inusie-room, 
kitchen, ейс., are entirely new. The roof also has been materially 
altered, the position of many of the windows changed, — to suit in- 
terior arrangements, — and the two bay-windows and entrance porch 
on the, side are being constructed according to the design indicated 
on the elevations. Moulded brick have been freely used in the 
string courses, ete., and slightly projecting quoins of brick have been 
formed at the corners of the building and the window jambs. 

The old house, ont of repair ап] meagre in detail, had a certain 
character which might pass as “colonial,” which character an effort 
has been made to retain in the various applied features and detail, so 
that the whole, if possible, might harmonize with its surroundings, 
which are splendid trees, quaint old houses, and a general air of 
respectability and refinement which characterizes this part of this 
good old-fashioned and beantiful town. 


MR. J. A. DEMPWOLF, 


THE PATENT OFFICE COMPETITION. 
A REVIEW OF THE REPORT AND THE RECOMMENDED PLANS. 
WASHINGTON, September 14, 1878. 


Тив sole reason for writing this review is that the full material, 
eonsisting of fifteen original sheets, is not aceessible to persons at a 
distanee from Washington, and the work and ideas incorporated in 
the plans ean hardly be appreciated from the published illustrations. 

The experts began by resolving to give preference to that design 
which should present, in a single scheme, the most intelligent embod- 
iment-of the requirements and suggestions of the circular of June 
14th, and that in justice to all competitors they must be solely роу- 
erned by said requirements. In the end they decided in favor of an 
additional story on the Patent Offiee, while the cireular merely sug- 
gested a sketch showing the feasibility of such an addition, which is 
as yet not even authorized Бу law, so that a full set of drawings 
eould not have been expeeted from all competitors under this aspect. 

The short eireular contained a mere outline of what the depart- 
ment specially required, presuming general aequaintance with the 
aecommodations necessary in the Patent Office, with its 200,000 
models of various sizes, and leaving free scope to the resources of 
the architeets for exhausting the subject. Instead of the applica- 
tion of a teehnical rule, to exclude everything not specially men- 
tioned “in the eireular, it would have been in the interest of the 
government and of the profession not to rule ont anything of 
merit which was to the purpose, and not in confliet with the cir- 
eular. As it stands, the experts virtually decided that the plans 
they recommend suited the wording of the circular “most intelli- 
gently,” but by no means that they covered the whole ground. This 
would be proper in an academical tilt, where the programme is worked 
up by experts, but may defeat the purposes of a complicated prob- 
lem of practical architecture. In the present case numerous public 
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. Proposed Methodist Episeopal Chvreh, 
to be erecred at Sea Cliff, L.T. 
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doeuments, distributed over the land from official sourees, bear upon 
the details of the problem, and are within easy reach of any citizen. 
The building to be reconstructed was open to all interested parties 
for inspection. The documents in the case leave no doubt that there 
is a pressing necd for an adequate inerease of the voluminous glass 
cases in the model-rooms, which, if not satisfied, would seriously im- 
pair the usefulness ої the building. 

“The new model-rooms, as proposed, will be of uniform height 
and style over the whole area of the present building, well arranged 
for light and air, and capable of architectural treatment in harmony 
with the present structure,” — with this sentenee the model-rooms 
are described in the report. The present mode of fitting up these 
rooms has been gradually reached by the experience of experts who 
have spent their lives in and with this skilled branch of the publie 
service. It consists, substantially, of glass cases, about four feet wide, 
eighteen feet long, and eight fect high, the eontents of which are ac- 
cessible from all sides, under loek and key, within reach of the eyes 
of the visitor and of the hands of the oflicials. The proposition is to 
change this whole system, and to substitute wide and shallow alcoves all 
around the rooms, fitted up with wall shelving about fifteen inches wide 
and eighteen inches apart. These inadequate, narrow. shelves are 
piled up thirteen feet high on one floor; those above a certain height 
are of no use, and the exhibits are aeeessible and seen from but one 
side. We read in à marginal note of the architect, on sheet No. 12, 
that by this arrangement it is expected to “reach a more imposing 
effect.” Such hasty ehanges ean never be seriously entertained. 
The model-room of the east wing eontains at present nearly 1,000 
lineal feet of the wide glass eases on the main floor; these would, 
according to measurement by the plans, hereafter be reduced to 
about 800 lineal feet of the narrow wall-shelving. The old galler- 
ies are twenty-two feet wide, overcrowded with models, and have 
convenient approaches; those of the reeommended plan are only ten 
feet wide, and reached by diminutive circular stairs. 

The ceiling of the model-room it is proposed to support by two 
rows of piers two and a half feet square. The iron roof is in- 
dependent of this ceiling, and trussed over it in the usual manner 
for such a span. ‘The old roof was of the same class; its constit- 
uent parts were found, pell-mell, in a distorted shape, on the floor, 
after the fire. Copper and glass were molten into irregular hips 
during the fire, and cast-iron began to fnse in many places; henee 
the temperature was about 2,0009 Fahrenheit. ‘The trusses started, 
by expansion, the heavy marble block-courses above the cornice, 
and when their resistance could not be overcome the iron-work 
twisted before it finally gave мау. There is no difficulty now in re- 
sorting to the more rational methods developed after the heavy con- 
flagrations of this decade. With hollow blocks containing ventilated 
air-spaces within their body, “uniting strength and resistance to fire 
and water, . . . . whieh do not eonduct heat, cold, or sound,” and 
other improved systems of eonstruction at disposal, experienced en- 
gineers have made it an objeet in fire-proof constructions to avoid 
false ceilings, since the hollow spaees formed above them serve as 
ducts for transmitting the flames of a conflagration whenever joints 
are opened in the masonry enclosing smoke flues, in consequence 
of settlements ог from other causes. Ventilated air-spaces, left 
within the eomparatively thin side-walls of our dwellings, shield 
us against Ше inelemencies of the weather. The construetor's skill 
may easily adapt similar methods to the sloping surface of the roofs 
with the same results. With the new methods of construction, 
single skylights соте in as corollaries. By better construction and 
by judicious ventilation, all former objections to their use have been 
overcome, and by the insertion of two panes of glass, with inter- 
mediate air-space, in one thick sash, the cold is effectually kept out 
in the winter. 

_The experts treat the application of the new and simple methods 
offhand, as oversights “* open to serious objection,” and keep to the 
beaten track “on the ground of comfort.” After all, they evidently 
felt the insufficieney of the proposed accommodations and eonstruc- 
tion, for after having eounted up the merits of the model-room they 
* would recommend that the principal gallery be made of somewhat 
greater width;" and after a pause they conclude that the sup- 
porting columns of the gallery ** may be made to stand over the in- 
tersections of the corridor and cross-walls, in whieh case the piers 
may become parts of the construction . . . . of the roof." This 
means in plain English that the galleries would better remain twenty- 
two feet wide instead of being reduced to ten feet, and that the roof 
would better have intermediate supports underneath instead of being 
suspended over tie-rods sixty-four feet in length. Such radical 
mending is strange, but still stranger it is that in the scheme of 
another eompetitor, who had placed columns for the support of gal- 
leries and roof exactly “over the interseetions of corridor and eross- 
walls," as above recommended, this feature was objected to in the 
words, “ but this arrangement would require modification by a 
widening of the eentral longitudinal passage.” 

This passage is sixteen feet wide in a room of sixty-two feet clear 
width ; the piers defining it are located in the interest of substantial 
construction in an old edifice built largely of light brick walls bc- 
tween heavy granite piers. 

In a cirenit through the north wing of the Patent Office there is no 
stairease for a distanee of about 430 feet; probably for that reason 
the circular called for elevators in the north and south wings. In 
the plans these are located in the centre of the intersections of the 


main eorridors. The experts propose to transfer them to the well- 
holes of the old stairs in the east wing. These stairs having no side- 
light, the improvement would obstruct the light and circulation of air, 
which are drawn solely from these well-holes. This change of the 
experts, if proposed by a competitor, would have been rnled out as 
in conflict with the programme, Four different plans for a building 
in the court-yard are among the recommended designs. The experts 
rejeet them all, and propose an essentially different one in their place. 

With the adoption of the amendinents of the experts the distine- 
tive features of the recommended plan in point of arrangement and 
construction disappear. The amendments provide for lewering the 
height and doubling the width of the gallery, for adding a new gal- 
lery, for changing the roof in some undefined manner, for shifting 
the loeation of the elevators, and eventually for substituting a new 
eentre building. The new story of offices is merely a duplicate of 
those in the second story, which are in the Archilect erroneonsly pub- 
lished as part of the new designs. The designs for restoration of the 
building as it stood before the fire are reported as inferior to those 
of another competitor. Under these cireumstanees we hardly find 
what actually has been premiated. 

The design of a so-called “light passage ” between the north and 
south wings has been left intact. ‘This passage is erected upon ап 
enormous stone-bridye eonstruetion, reaching through two stories, one 
of whieh is not at command, being underneath the foundations of the 
south wing and the level of the present court-yard, as shown by the 
ollieial information furnished to the eompetitors! With these ad- 
denda to the exceptions of the experts, nothing in fact is left except 
the change of the external architecture. 

The problem is solved by the raising of an attie story on top of 
the old block-course; it is about 13 feet in height, without any vari- 
ation ай around the building. This treatment results in giving to the 


| building the appearance of а box, which was ever carefully avoided 


by architects whose designs in the Greck style are eredited as classic. 
The porticoes were undonbtedly crowned by pediments in order to 
relieve the monotonous sky-lines of the building more ellectually than 
could have been done by mere wall projections. The centres of the 
facades might have been rearranged in diflerent ways: for instance, 
by raising them to a more prominent height, and treating them dif- 
ferenily from the rest of the attic; or else by doing away with the 
present pediments, and arranging a similar feature in the attie. Tiers 
of attic windows in the front walls аге to a varying height blocked 
up by the body of the pediments. Neither windows nor pilasters 
shonld be introduced in the angular space baek of the pediments, 
which is not fitted for anything more than for a base of a higher 
structure. At such places skylights must be relied upon. The whole 
attic in all its features is clumsily conceived, a paltry addition to the 
“blank, mechanical repetitions of a misused order” (Атемсап Ar- 
chitect). The unfavorable proportion of the attie to the whole facade 
did not, of course, admit of a very lofty construction, but to make 
the proportions of the attie in itself elumsy beeause those of the 
massive building underneath are heavy is bad logic. The pilasters 
are nearly as broad as the main pilasters of the building; their pro- 
portions have not the slightest relation to those underlying Greek 
art; they are placed withont any bases on the block-course, probably 
became the heavy columns and pilasters of the old building have no 
individually defined bases. But in all monuments worthy of imita- 
tion an order placed on top of another is treated more lightly and 
ornately as a whole and in detail, than the lower one. The change 
of the old pediments by а superadded block-course, with aeroteria 
on the east and west elevations, with big eoats of arms on the north 
and south elevations, and, on all, with the structures which receive 
the immense groups of statuary, as drawn on the original elevations 
on file, is anything but Greek, and it would be hard to find the link 
which conneets them with pure classic architeeture. 

To make the point emphatic a marginal note of the architect by 
the front wall on sheet No. 9 states: * Blocks between triglyphs to 
be ehanged into windows." Паг у any architeet having a due ap- 
preciation of classie art would venture to cut out the repose of the 
fronts by such a change, aud whoever prepared the modified perspec- 
tive view for your worthy journal, which was never submitted in the 
competition, seems to have been stopped by a sense of piety from 
indicating the new-fangled windows iu the places of the metopes of 
the main cornice, 

The report of the experts is silent on the merits of the architect- 
ure attempted upon the Patent Office, It touches the tender point 
but distantly, as follows: “The arrangement of the pilasters of the 
south portico із such — the outer one which must govern the projec- , 
tion of an attie standing considerably forward of the intermediate 
ones.” А referenee to the published ground-plan of the attie and 
section of the building shows that її author of the plans sets 
his attic on the inner pilasters of the south portico, and not (sup- 
ported as they would have to be by hidden iron girders) upon the 
hollow spaee of eighty-two feet span between the two outer pilasters, 
This would be offensive to the eye of any one who was susceptible to 
the nice balance of the statie forees, of action and reaction, visibly 
expressed in all forms of elassic Greek architecture. 5. 


Ввієк-Макіко BY Steam. — There has been established lately in Bal- 
timore the second factory in the conntry for making bricks by steam, — the 
other establishment being in Washington,- and it is said to be able to 
make 200,000 bricks per day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WOOD PAVEMENTS. 
CHICAGO. 

SOMETHING about street pavements may interest yonr readers at 
the present time. Chicago шау be called the home — I might say 
the original stamping-ground —of wood pavements, and she still 
clings to them, or they to her, just as you may choose to regard it. 
1 remember when the wood pavement, the original Nicholson, was 
laid first here, or anywhere, just twenty years ago. It was in Wells 
Street, between Lake Street and South Water Street. First the street 
was levelled off with gravel. Then two-inch plauks were laid across 
the roadway, forming the proper curve for the eross profile, for it 
was not diflicult to spring the long planks. ‘Then the planks were 
mopped with coal-tar. The blocks, eight inches high and three 
inches thick, were dipped in tar and nailed to the foundation. 
Strips, one by four inches, were nailed between them. The grooves 
thus left were filled with gravel, rammed in; more coal-tar was 
poured over the surface, and then coarse gravel was spread over all. 
As conducted it made a great smoke and smell for blocks around. 
Instead of the blocks being brought upon the ground in large box 
wagons, as is now done, portable steam-engines and saw-mills were 
brought upon the street, and there the timber was sawed. 

The only wood used for the Nicholson pavement was Michigan 
white pinc. But within the last two ycars other woods have been 
used. 

On busy streets these pavements remained good for six years, and 
passable for eight years. They did better service than any others 
that have since been experimented with. The city bought the Nich- 
olson patent, and soon many miles of streets were laid. Пете its 
use two streets only had been paved with stone: State Street had a 
cobble-stone pavement, and one block on La Salle Street was paved 
with limestone cubes, similar to those used in the so-called Belgian 
pavement. These last still exist, though the street is во rough as to 
be almost impassable, and drivers avoid it whenever they can. 

It is true that the Nicholson pavements resisted the great fire, 
which calcined the curb-stones so that they were literally blown away 
as dust. But I have noticed that where they were little worn and 
not соусге with dust, as on the sides of the roadways of residence 
streets, they were burned out in deep pits. It is where they аге 
worn by vehicles that they show no signs of decay. On Ше streets 
least cleaned they last the longest, because of the protection afforded 
by the street dust. It is only on the streets that are well cleaned 
and little used that they have decayed in this city. 

Up to the time of the great fire the wood pavements gave complete 
satisfaction. With the exception of the two streets I һауе men- 
tioned, every street of importance in the city was paved with them, 
and they were all in good order. Chicago paid no attention to the 
dissatisfaction expressed in other places. 

After the fire а new system eame in vogue. It was necessary to 
repave some of the strects without delay, and there was a great de- 
mand for the extension of pavements on many of the outlying ave- 
nues, on account of the rapid growth of the city. Property-owners 
would combine to make private contracts for paving, getting only the 
consent of the city anthoritics, and avoiding the delays and extra 
expenses attendant upon the work being done by the city govern- 
ment. The result was that contractors were constantly о А пр 
jobs with property-owners, by pretending to reduee the price об the 
paving, while they were reducing the quality in a still greater propor- 
tion. These new pavements looked as well as any others when first 
completed, and thus other owners were induced to combine and re- 
pave their strects, so that at least ten miles of streets were thus paved 
in a few years. The quality of the work was reduced to such an ex- 
tent that nothing but the three-inch blocks, the grading gravel, and 
the surface gravel remained of the original Nicholson pavement. 
The foundation was entirely discarded. Contractors went about say- 
ing that it was all nonsense, that it soon decayed, and was money 
wasted. They said that coal-tar did not preserve the blocks; that 
the idea was a fallacy long since exploded. Hence pine wood was 
used just as cobble-stones had been, even the parting strips being 
discarded and gravel thrown between the blocks. But soon these 
pavements began to grow uneven toa frightful extent. The prop- 
erty-owners began to think that they had been swindled, and the 
city government to awake to a realization of the danger we were 
in. The daily papers were full of complaints, and hinted that the 
day of wood pavements was at an end. All sorts of new substi- 
tutes were suggested; the so-called asphalt men began to put down 
their sample patches over the wood in places, and even the city au- 
thorities repaired these broken paveinents with cobble-stones, as if 
pine blocks were not fit to repair pine pavement. But when it 
became evident that the city had been imposed on through its fail- 
ure to еотре! private contractors to work np to its specifications, 
an investigation was instituted. About a year ago а committee of 
ihe common council gave the matter serious consideration. It 
consulted experts and took testimony. ‘The result was а report in 
which a standard for street paving was recommended for adoption. 
It was that all street pavements of wood should be laid on a founda- 
tion of flagging-stones, whether laid by private contract or by the 
city authorities. I believe that the report was not adopted, but that 
it was determined to make a series of tests of foundations hefore de- 
ciding upon a definite plan. These tests are under the direction of 
the Department of Public Works, and no pavement can be laid ex- 


“noise. 


cept by its permission and on good foundation. It is therefore set- 
tled that hereaftcr wood pavements shall be laid only on a proper 
foundation, and that the foundation shall be permanent, so that only 
the renewal of the surface blocks will be necessary in making re- 
pairs. An examination of all the streets in the city has been made 
to determine what are in need of paving or repaving, and a gencral 
ordinance has been adopted defining exactly what streets and parts 
of streets require it, and authorizing the work to be donc from time 
to time by either private or public contraet. 

It is therefore pretty well settled that wood pavements in Chicago 
are not a failure, and that we are to continue to use them. So far I 
think that our city has not only been the first to use the wood раус- 
ments, but in the beginning used the best form then known. Itis 
now the first to recognize that wood pavements are only surface 
dressings, and require permanent foundations, which will not need to 
be renewed. 

I have omitted to mention that among the foundationless wood 
pavements a considerable number of strects have within a few years 
been paved with cedar blocks, eut from round logs, similar to pave- 
ments which have been in successful use in Detroit for some time. 
Another experiment, recently tried on Washington Strect, has been 
to place pieces of шей boards оп edge, set solid and dressed with tar 
and gravel, the courses taking a diagonal direction across the 
strect. 

The experiments that have been instituted under the new ordi- 
nanee are оп Dearborn and Monroe streets. Three blocks on Mon- 
roe Strect have been paved with a foundation of three-inch oak plank 
well coated with tar and finished with pine blocks laid in the regular 
Nicholson fashion, the blocks being six inches high. The founda- 
tion planks are so thick that it has been necessary to lay them in a 
longitudinal direction, because they will not spring to the profile of 
the roadway. ‘This seems to be objectionable, for the reason that if 
individual planks settle ruts may be formed, whieh is not possible if 
they are laid crossways. In the experiment on Dearborn Street be- 
tween Madison and Monroe, the same foundation as that last de- 
scribed has been laid, and the surface is of ronnd cedar blocks with 
coarse gravel rammed in the interstices. This is saturated with coal- 
tar and covered with a top dressing of coarse gravel. One piece оп 
the same street, opposite the Tribune office, has a foundation of three- 
inch flag-stones, measuring two by four feet, laid in sand so as to 
break joints. The surface is of cedar blocks set in the usual way. 

What seems tome the most practicable and serviceable foundation 
has neither been tried nor suggested in connection with wood pave- 
ments, and that is a foundation of four inehes of concrete. Our na- 
tive cements make excellent concrete for such purposes, and are rea- 
sonable in price. Onr stone breaks up admirably for concrete, and 
ean be had cheap. Here we anticipate but little trouble from the 
tearing пр of pavements, because branches for sewer, gas, and water 
pipes are carried inside of the curb-lines on every street before it is 
paved. We do not let three gas companies lay pipes in one street, as 
they doin New York. All repairs to pavements must be made by the 
Department of Publie Works. 

It will naturally be asked what we consider to be the advantages 
of onr wooden pavements. The main advantage is the avoidance of 
This needs no comment. The next advantage is the saving 
of wear and tear on horses and vehicles. The visitor to Chicago will 
readily note the excellent condition of work horses. What he will 
not see unless it is pointed out to him is that through the general use 
of wood for pavements business wagons and omnibuses have come to 
be constructed in a lighter manner than those in use in cities where 
the pavements are of stone. This is especially the case with omni- 
buses. The horses last longer and wagons wear longer here than 
elsewhere. With the lightening of the wagons there is a correspond- 
ing lessening of the wear on the pavements. This is one reason why 
our good wood pavements last longer than clsewherc. Another ad- 
vantage of wood pavements is that they are cheaper than any other, 
thanks to this being the cheapest lumber market in the world. 

Another question that will be asked is why they wear bettcr here 
than in other cities. One answer has been given. Another is that 
there are no grades here. Wooden pavements will not last more 
than half as long on a steep grade as on a level. The reason is that 
the caulks on horseshoes always pull them one way on grades. Ап- 
other answer is that this is a dry climate. In the summer and fall 
we seldom have long-continued rains; only showers, which run off 
and dry before the blocks become soaked. In winter we seldom 
have rain. ‘The snow does not thaw after every fall, but the strects 
are frozen most of the timc. The spring is the only wet season we 
have. Last winter was an exception to the general rule. The 
streets were muddy, partly because of neglect to clean them, and 
partly becanse of the mild weather. The result was disastrous to the 
pavements without foundations, and caused considcrable decay in 
better streets. The comparative dryness of our climate will serve to 
account for the difference in lasting qualities between our pavements 
and similar ones in our Eastern cities. It may be noted here, too, 
that artificial preservatives have never becn used on woods in our 
pavements. Chieago contractors have distinguished themselves only 
in Washington and elsewhere by the use of such inventions. 

I wish to say only one thing more. It is a mistake to let wooden 
pavements take care of themselves until they are used up. Every 
defective piece shonld be taken out as soon as it is discovered. 
Again, every wood pavement should, in dry weather, be periodically 
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dressed over with a coating of tar and coarse gravel, say every two 
years. Such a process will greatly prolong its life, serving to stop 
decay, and giving the blocks a hard surface. This is more impor- 
tant in a place where the streets are conscientiously swept. 

Another improvement now contemplated is to pave the gutters 
with small cobble-stones laid on the same foundation as that used for 
the wood blocks. In sueh places the wear is small, and Joss from de- 
сау is greater than in the centres of streets. The system is in suc- 
eessful use in Detroit, W. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., September, 1878. 
Тик citizens of St. John are а church-going people. Nowhere else 


in America, except perhaps in Brooklyn, is the custom of attending | 


church so universal. The demand, therefore, for new buildings to 
supply the place of the ehurches destroyed by “the fire” was urgent; 
and the ruins of our city were scarcely cold before “ delegations” 
were organized and sent abroad in various direetions to profit by the 
sympathy which our misfortunes had excited. 

The Roman Catholics of our city worship in one edifice, a fine 

stone cathedral, which happily did not stand in the track of the con- 
flagration. Their only loss by the fire was a very old wooden church, 
which had been converted, some years ago, into a lecture-hall and 
school-house. The replacing this with a substantial brick structure 
is the only building operation in which they, as a church, һауе en- 
gaged, 
” Of the four places of worship in the city proper belonging to the 
Church of England, two were destroyed, namely, ‘Trinity and St. 
James, 
August 34. Since that time the building committee have adopted 
the design (referred to in your paper as No. 2) sent in by Mr. 
Thomas, of Montreal. Working drawings and specifications have 
just been completed, and tenders will be asked for at once, The 
їг building is situated on Main Street, and is at present just being 
roofed in. It is intended to accommodate about 500 persons, and 
will eost about $10,000. The walls are of limestone rubble, with 
finish of freestone. ‘The arehitect is Mr. Е. J. Camp, of the firm 
of Стой & Camp. His design was selected in an informal competi- 
tion, and he describes the style of architecture adopted in * this 
modest, but charming, contribution to the beauties of Ше new St, 
John" as the ** Geometrical Gothic or Early English.” The curves 
of the window and door heads, however, are struck from four cen- 
tres, and this, together with its exceedingly low-pitched roof, gives 
it some claim o£ very distant kinship with the Tudor family. 

The Methodists are building three eburehes in the eity proper and 
one т Portland. That known as the “ Lower Cove Mission ” is sit- 
uated on the corner of St. James and Carmarthen streets. It has a 
frontage of 50 feet, and is 72 feet in depth. Jt is intended to seat 
about 500 persons, and its cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000. Mr. D. Е. Dunham is the architeet; and the material 
being wood, it wil probably be a study in the style known as 
“Carpenters Gothic.” The limit set by law to the height of 
wooden structures in this part of the city has rendered the ordinary 
pitched roof impossible. A French roof, relieved with gables and 
iruneated towers, has been used in its stead; but the work is not 
sufficiently advaneed to enable one to form a very clear idea of its 
finished effeet. Of the other three Methodist churches Mr. John 
Welsh, of New York, is the architect. All three bear a strong 
family likeness, the fronts being all built of rubble masonry, with 
window-finish, tracery, and dressings generally of artificial stone. 
The mouldings and tracery will be identical in eaeh, the same moulds 
being used for easting them. The style of architecture claims to be 
the fourteenth-century English Gothic. Mr. James ‘Thompson, of 
Portland, is the builder of all three.” The artificial stone із being 
manufactured here by Mr. Wheeler, of New York. Its composition 
is mainly Portland cement and sand, and when finished it is of a 
dark bluish tint. In regard to its ability to stand the severities of 
опг climate opinivus are divided, and it meets with very little en- 
couragement in private work, The Centenary Church, the largest 
of the three, is to be placed on the corner of Princess and Went- 
worth streets, aud is to accommodate 1500 persons. The school- 
house, which will form in outward appearance the transepts of the 
eliurch, is already roofed in. It is 40 by 90 feet, and costs about 
$18,000. Тһе Germain Street congregation is building its new 
chureh on Queen Square, and the walls are at present built to the 
height of about 20 feet. The building is 60 feet wide and 124 feet 
in depth. I have not had an opportunity of examining the plans, 
but a description published in a local paper says that ** both ehurch 
and school-room are to be under one roof, and the interior will be so 
designed that these can be thrown into one grand audience hall.” 
This building will eost about $60,000. The Portland ehureh is 
similar to the above, but will have its school-room in the basement. 
It will eost about $30,000, р 

The Baptists are already oceupying one of their new churches. 
It is at the corner of Germain and Queen streets, and is 65 by 100 
feet on plan. It will seat about 800 persons, and has cost about 
845,000. Messrs. Dumeresque € Dewar, of Halifax, are the archi- 
tects. The material used is brick, with scanty stone dressings, and 
the spire is some 150 feet in height. School and class rooms are 
in the basement. The auditorium is seated with pews, or rather 
benches, arranged in eireles, and this, with a steep horse-shoe 
gallery and very brilliant colorings in the ceiling, gives it quite 


On the former progress was reported in your issue of 


a theatrical aspect. A residence for the pastor is situated at the 
rear of the chureh, and an effort has been made to extend to it the 
general lines and style of the church, but owing to the unavoidable 
smallness of its parts the effect is not pleasing. The only other 
Baptist church of importance is situated ор the corner of Sidney 
and Carmarthen streets, and is now ready to receive the roof timbers. 
In plan it is somewhat in the form of the letter T. Its greatest 
length is 114 feet. Width aeross the head of the T is 95 fect. And 
the auditorium or nave has a width of about 60 feet, and will accom- 
modate about 700 persons. In the rear are provided vestry, class- 
rooms, pastor's room, library, and kitchen, baptistery, and cooking 
range; in short, all the paraphernalia required in a church built to suit 
“the present age, and the habits, wants, and tastes of the people.” 
The material of the walls is rnbble-stone, with a facing of brick-work, 
and trimmings of “ freestone ” and galvanized iron. The cost of the 
building will be about $30,000. Mr. John Stevens, of Boston, is the 
architect, and as the ** outline and general features are after models 
of the Byzantine period”? we may expect something similar to Mr. 
Stevens's previous works, which may be seen in almost every city 
from Calais to Lynn. 

The principal church of the Presbyterians, the St. Andrews Kirk, 
on Germain Street, is, after the new Trinity, the most important 
church in St. John, both in point of architectural display and in the 
wealth and number of its congregation. In general plan it resembles 
the church last described. It is 74 feet wide, and has a total depth 
of 166 feet. It is intended for 900 worshippers, and will cost over 


870,000. The architects are Messrs. Langley, Langley & Burke, of 
Toronto. . The side walls are of brick, but the front, with the returns 


of the towers, is of red freestone ashlar, with olive-colored freestone 
dressings. The front gable is flanked by two square towers. From 
the tallest of these the spire will rise to the height of 175 feet from 
the ground. 

The new St. David’s (Presbyterian) is situated on Sidney Street. 
Its size on plan із 60 by 100 feet, ‘The anditorinm is to seat about 
900 worshippers, and has a gallery on three sides. A hall for the 
Sunday-school is provided in tbe basement. The material employed 
is brick, with stone dressings. The architects were Messrs. Scam- 
шей & Smith, of Toronto. They furnished general drawings only. 
The details are by the intelligent contractor, and the double-action 
butts on the entrance doors were sold to the building committee by 
Mr. Jolin Stevens, architect, and were put on under his superintend- 
ence. The cost of the building will be about $35,000. 

The interior arrangement of all the churches, except of those of the 
Church of England, which will, of course, have deep chancels, will 
be nearly identical. Galleries are provided at first, or provision is 
made for their future introduction when needed. The pews are 
arranged in cirenlar lines, and a broad platform is raised at one 
end for the preacher, the choir and organ being iu a shallow re- 
cess immediately behind him. Ventilation on the Leeds principle 
has been introduced in one building. In the others ventilation is 
to be procured by cold flues, openings in ceilings, and windows and 
doors. Two or three stone spires may be expected; should the 
finances hold out. Chimes of bells are unknown here, and none are 
contemplated. In the designs of the exteriors of onr new churches 
there will be found little to delight the eye of the lover of the pure 
and truthful in architecture. The fortunate architects were gen- 
erally chosen by means of informal competitions, and some, no 
doubt, owe their employment to the ‘reasonableness?’ of the terms 
on which they offered their services. VERAX. 


AMERICAN INGENUITY. 


Ir may almost certainly be predicated of any modern mechanical 
congress that the Americans will carry off the palm for novel and in- 
genious application of force to practical purposes, the substitution of 
mechanism tor hand labor in new and enrious contrivances, which, to 
the amateur in such matters, surprise as much by the new ways in 
which old problems are attacked as by the fine way in which the 
work is done. ‘The mass of invention and practical result from it 
produced by the Americans within the century, aud especially the last 
twenty or thirty years, is го great and so important in results that it 
presents an important problem in political economy, — one especially 
interesting to Englishmen, as American mechanism is ап offshoot 
from English, but an offshoot so peculiar in its character that mere 
heredity will not quite explain it. A traveller in the New World onee 
said that the most interesting thing in America was its Americanism, 
and so we may say that the most curious feature of American mechan- 
ics is its distinctively American feature. As mechanical science pro- 
gresses, the greater and more important inventions become claborated 
by, and the property of, the nation which pushes that science furthest 
in its experimental studies. The result is foreseen, studied, and devel- 
oped with method and certainty, and great industrial revolutions are 
eilected with a certain and almost calculable progress. In this pro- 
cess England has long led and still leads the world, owing to favor- 
able conditions of capital and labor. Fulton built the first successful 
steamer on American waters ; but all the latest and most important 
advanees in steamship building are English, and the great mass of the 
steamers afloat are Iónglish. ‘The first monitor was American; but 
the puny eraft of that construction across the Atlantic would all go 
down before one of the last English build ; and though Rodman and 
Dahlgren instituted the experiments to which we owe most of the 
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resent knowledge of the power of artillery and gunpowder, English 
artillery has left the practical transatlantic results out of the chance 
of competition. jo иа: 

Yet in spite of this Ше activity and insight of the American inven- 
tive genius develops more that is new and practical in mechanism 
than all Europe combined. The New Englander invents normally ; 
his brain has a bias that way. Не mechanizes as ап old Greck sculpt- 
ured, as the Venetian painted, or the modern Italian sang. А school 
has grown up whose dominant quality, curiously intensc, widespread, 
and daring, is mechanical imagination. It is not the professed ше- 
ehanie or ironmaster who invents, апу more than the schoolmaster or 
the farmer. As Tintoretto left his dyeing to become a great painter, 
the American, be he bank clerk, pedagogue, back woodsman, or plow- 
man, turns in his busy brain some problem of his own, suggested by 
his experience of ill or too slowly done work, and like Archimedes in 
his bath, he suddenly finds it and rushes away with his “ Eureka !” to 
some place where he can make his model or get it made — more fre- 
quently the former, for want ої funds to get it made. There was.a 
want the man had felt, an ideal to be worked out, and in his medita- 
tion suddenly the thing flashed on him, and is complete in all its essen- 
tial parts from that moment. The number of inventions, useful and 
useless, thrown off in this way in the course of a year, of which only a 
small proportion attain the realization of the Patent ОШес, can only 
be imagined by those who have lived among New Englanders at 
home. — London Times. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


HEATING тик New York Caritor.— The contraer for heating the 
capitol building at Albany, №. Y., has been given to F. Pudor & Co., ven- 
tilating engineers, of Buston, who have devised a very novel and very 
economical method. The space now being provided for is within one half 
the main building, 300 by 400, 100 feet high, nud is to be completed at an 
outlay of about 830,000. The leading feature is that the control of the at- 
mosphere within the building is centered with the eagineer iu the base- 
ment, and he will be supplicd with indientors that will show the temper- 
atare of every room in the edifice as well as that of the several parts of the 
two large assembly chambers. The system is ап nir-blast. By means of 
two 8-feet 3-ton exhaust fans the cold air is drawn in over the boilers, passes 
through two steam coils having a surface of 10,000 square feet cach, and 
in a direct line о 250 fect from the entranee of the cold airto the end of the 
eoils it shoots under a damper 121 by 5 feet into a chamber, where from 
over the damper cold air rushes in aud is mixed with the hot. Then it is 
eaught into the blowers and sent through large zine tubes to its several 
points for warming. By а movemcnt of the damper the temperature of 
the air going through the blowers enn be raised or lowered. Thus will be 
secured an even temperature; the highest proposed to be renched is 75°. 
There are to be six 54 horse-power steel boilers, with sixty 3-inch tubes 
esch. They are built by Hodge, of East Boston. The fans will be worked 


Бу а 35 horse-power Buckeye condensing engine, having п t4-inch cylinder, | 


28-inch stroke, and running оп 15 ponnds of pressure. Аз an offset to the 
cooling surfaces of the many 5 by 15 windows, pipes are run behind the 
mopboard and will throw up from regular vents radiations from live 
steam. . 


PRESERVING Timper.— The improvements in saturating wood and 
timber invented by H. Sainsbury, of Paris, consist іп employing a solution 
formed in the relative approximate proportions of water, one thousund 
litres; alum, sixteen kilos; sulphate of copper, sixteen kilos; bromide of 
sodinm, one kilo; and iodide of sodium, onc kilo. For the purpose of the 
invention he prefers placing the timber or wood to be treated in n close ves- 
sel, from which he draws off all the air, and into which ће immedintely injects 
the above-mentioned liqnid with a pressure varying from fifteen pounds to 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the inch. 1t is stated that wood thus in- 
jected not only acquires thereby a considerable degree of hardness, whereby 
it is better fitted to resist wear and tear, friction, exposure to the atmos- 
phere and deteriorating canses, but it is also rendered completely incom- 
bustible. — Builder. 


Houses IN LONDON AND Parts. — The total number of houses in Lon- 
don and Paris has been officially furnished to the statistical department. 
In Paris the total is 65,000; in London it is 460,000. There are more houses 
in the great English metropolis than in Paris, New York, Berlin, and Vi- 
enna. 


Кхох MEMORIAL, — The cornerstone of the Knox Memorial Institute 
was recently laid at Haddington, Scotland, the birthplace of the reformer. 
It will cost abont $45,000. The Earl of Haddington, who presided, is a 
descendant of John Knox. 


Tron Wiwpow SasuEs.— Those interested in the practical details of 
architecture, particularly auch as affect the comfort and convenience of 
every-day life, — and this should include nenrly everybody, — will find the 
novel cast-iron window sashes which are being introduced into the new 
Trinity College buildings well worthy their notice and examination. In 
general plan much like the French casements, with which some of the 
readers of this may be familiar, they are much superior to them, being 
constructed after English models and the first ever made in this couatry. 
Solid and strong, but light and easily moved, they are hinged to the win- 
dow frames, and when opened may readily be adjusted, by means of 
springs, to any desired angles on quadrantnl arms. They are very dura- 
ble, are so nicely fitted as to effectually exclude air, dust, nnd water, and 
present no * coigne of vantage ” to the housebrenker. — Trade Journal. 


Srrxoza’s House. — The house in which Spinoza lodged at the Hague 
from 1652 to his death in 1678 has just been purchased by three of his ad- 
mirers, — Auerbach, the novelist, Professor Zimmermann, and Mr. Camp- 
bell of the Hague Royal Library, — who will take steps to preserve and 
mark it with an appropriate tablet. 


Tne East River ВвтроЕ CABLES. — Each of the main cables of the 
Last River Bridge is composed of nineteen strands of wire. There being 
four cables, seventy-six strands nre required The two lower or down- 
stream eables were virtually completed Inst week. Yesterday the workmen 
on the bridge were engaged in running out the wire for the last two strands 
of the up-stream саМев. It will require about two weeks longer to finish 
running the wire for these strands, by which time the cable work will ргас- 
tically be brought to an end. A number of the bridge mechanies were em- 
ployed yesterday in the work of bringing together the nineteen strands of 
tbe two completed cables, so as to form a round, compact body. А few 
months ago seven strands of each cable were brought together aud wrapped 
with wire at short intervals, so as to form a core. Around this core the 
men are now arranging twelve more strands. Large wooden clamps in 
two seetioua, with bolts at the top and bottom, nre employed to bring the 
strands into pinte. When nll the clamps are in position, they will be 
loosened enough to allow the men to nip off and draw ont the wire wrap- 
pings of the eore and surroundiug strands. Then the nineteen stranda 
will be pressed into the places they will permanently oceupy, and the cable 
will be bound with Хо, 10 galvanized wire. After this has been done, the 
sheds, tool-house, nnd machinery on the anchorages and towers will be re- 
moved, in order that the finn? eonrse of masonry may be laid. 


Pure Ајк. — San Francisco has п ему ordinanee making it a misde- 
meanor to sleep in a room eontaining less than 500 eubie feet of air to 
each person. No effort has ever been made to enforce it against any but 
Chinese, and, in fact, it was passed for their especial benefit. On Friday, 
August 30th, a large number of these poor people were arrested for violation 
of the ordinance, and were confined in the city prison, The Alta continues 
the story: '* They were sqneezed iuto three cells of the following dimen- 
sions, ascertained by careful measurement: One was 14 feet long, 9 fect 6 
inches wide, and 7 feet high; the other two were each 16 feet long, 6 feet 
6 inches wide, and 6 feet high. The total сое capacity of these cells was 
2,179 feet, or a trifle over 23 enbie feet of * air" to each man. At tt o'clock 
Monday morning 9t Chinese were found packed in those pens, on the 
eharge of not oceupying п space equal to 45,500 eubic feet.” 


Fixing тив CHINESE. — The inhabitants of Vancouver's Island have, 
it seems, determined to follow in the wake of Victorin some years ago, and 
Queensland recently, by imposing в tax of £8 a year on every Chinese em- 
igrant who lands in the eolony. Probably this will have the intended effect 
of shutting out Chinamen altogether. ‘This question of the {ишге of 
Chinese emigration and the English colonies is, ns we have frequently said, 
one of considerable gravity. On three oceasious it lins now been decided 
by our free governed colonies that they have the right to impose what is in 
effcet a prohibitive poll tax on these Asiatic emigrants. It is certainly 
difficult to justify this action upon any abstract principles. Aceording to 
the view which we have enforced and are enforcing still проп China, men 
of any untionnlity have the right to trade and settle within the limits of 
nll civilized countries. We urge that the Chinese practice of shutting 
themselves up from the “ foreign devils” is barbarous and foolish, and so 
on. Yet we permit our colonists to adopt Chinese methods in order to 
protect themselves against that very free competition in one direction that 
England and the colonies, too, have been so anxious to obtain for them- 
selves in another. In spite, nevertheless, of this apparent contradiction, 
he would be a bold man who in support of the free trade theory should 
contend that lands which have been acquired and are made valuable by the 
energy and enterprise of linglishmen should be turned over to the unre- 
stricted oceupation of an alien race, whieh does not even permanently set- 
tle in the country. Sooner or later, however, we may rely upon it, the 
Chinese will argue these points with us as well as with the Americans. — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Тнотестіох AT ALnANY.— The federal government is erecting a 
buildiag in Albany for the use of the Collector of the Port and other gov- 
ernment officers, the material being granite. The ‘Treasury Department 
having advertised for proposals for the necessary granite, to he delivered 
cut and ready for setting, several prominent citizens of Albany, including 
State Senator Harris, George Dawson, and Thomas УУ. Olcott, recently 
addressed a letter to the Treasury Department directing attention to the 
fact that there are many unemployed laborers in Albany, and asking that 
the proposals be allowed to offer both eut and unent granite, in order that 
some of the cutting may be done in that сну. Secretary Sherman in his 
reply says that experience has shown that “materials and labor can be 
secured at much lower rates when obtained after ample advertisement nnd 
competition,” and that only by adopting this course enn the expenditures 
he kept within the appropriation. This reply is conclusive. The building 
in question is paid for, not Бу the city of Albany but by the whole United 
States, and in the expenditures only the interests of the whole country 
should be considered. Besides, if the workmen of Albuny are favored at 
the expense of economy, the workmen of some other place will be de- 
prived of employment. — №. У. Evening Post. 


Tne ELEVATED Коло. — A new plan for diminishing the noise made 
by the cars of the New York Elevated Railroad is suggested. Hard oak 
timbers аге to be plnced between the girders to the sleepers, in order to 
prevent the latter from vibrating. On the top of the oak timbers nre 

Inced three layers, one of rubber, one of zine, and the Inst one of leather. 
The ordinary rails of the rond, which are from thirty to thirty-one feet in 
length, are then taken up and new rails substituted. On top of the latter 
is placed a flat piece of iron, about three inches wide nnd a half-inch thick, 
and it is expected by these means to reduce the noise abont one half. 


Trinity COLLEGE. — The new college building that contains Ше reci- 
tation rooms, the chapel, library, cabinet, and dining-rooms (the south build- 
ing), has been named Seabury Пай, after the first bishop of the Episcopal 
church in Connectient, as was the middle building that stood on the old 
college site. The new north building, that contnins the dormitory rooms, 
has been named Jarvis Пай, in honor of the second Episcopal bishop of 
the State, as wns the south building on the old site. 
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A CORRESPONDENT has written to ask ns for facts concern- 
ing the decisions of cases where the custody of an architect’s 
drawings is involved. Unfortunately the decisions are hard to 
come at, the custom, which is undoubted, having been seldom 
brought up in courts, and the records being meagre and scat- 
tered. The most famous and important case in English practice 
is that of the drawings for the new Houses of Parliament; but 
being one which involved peculiar relations it is not a guide in 
ordinary practice. We have not had time to look back to the 
history of the case, which is distributed through a long series of 
the English building journals of 1867 or thereabout; but the 
facts, as we remember them, were these. It was a good while 
after Sir Charles Barry’s death that the office of Public Works 
surprised his son, Mr. Edward Barry, now president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, — who had succeeded to the busi- 
ness and records of his father’s office, and to his place as architect 
of the building, — with a demand that all the drawings shonld be 
turned over to the government as its property. Mr. Barry re- 
fused, alleging the usage by which drawings remained the prop- 
erty of the architect. Much testimony was introduced to show 
that this was the undisputed custom of the profession; but the 
government overruled it as a custom which ought not to apply in 
the case of so important a public building, and took possession 
of the drawings by a sort of right of eminent domain, we be- 
lieve, on the gronud that it was essential that the plans of such 
a building should be in its own possession, and become part of 
its archives. It has been suggested that Mr. Barry wonld have 
done better to acknowledge that the government ought to have 
plans of the building as a record, and to offer, while pleading 
the recognized custom of retaining the originals, which in their 
ordinary condition are seldom very serviceable for this use, to 
furnish suitable duplicates of the important drawings, requesting 
a proper allowance for the cost of this unnsual service. This 
seems to be the reasonable suggestion for such cases, recognizing 
as it does the rights and needs of both parties; how far it might 
have prevailed against the despotism of the then Commissioner 
of Public Works, Mr. Ayrton, is questionable. 


Tue decisions in the United States which bear on the usage, 
are, аз we Бауе said, not easy to get at. The cases have not 
been many, we suspect; and probably, like most of the cases of 
architectural practice, have not been carried far enough to make 
their appearance in the official reports, having either been de- 
cided by referees, or by inferior courts whose opinions are not 
written out, and whose proceedings are recorded, if at all, only 
in the columns of enterprising newspapers, and live only in the 
memories of the persons directly concerned in them. Hence it 
follows, as we have before complained, that the actual jurispru- 
dence of architecture has to be made and remade with every new 
case, and advances very slowly. It is not long since we printed 
an article on this subject, giving the facts and the reasons of the 
custom as it exists (American Architect, June 15, 1878). We 
have made more than one effort for information bearing on this 
and other like legal matters. Our readers would do a service to 
us, and also, we think, to the profession, if they would favor цз 
with an account of any apposite cases in their experience. 


б 


Iris not to be expected that the promoters of the Enlisted 
Labor Association now forming in Washington will be able to 
prevail on the government to undertake a philanthropie venture 
on the scale that they propose. In some ways it would be 
a worthy offspring of the visionaries who testified before the 
Hewitt committee, but as there are points in the scheme which 
look practicable it may possibly gain some favor. It is proposed 
to obtain from Congress authorization to enlist for a term of five 
years a body of one hundred thousand men, who shall do both 
military and agricultural service and who shall be paid by gov- 
ernment at the same rate as the soldiers of the regular army. 
As soon asa corps of ten thousand men has been enlisted it 
shall be sent off to some designated government reservation, and 
having selected therein a suitable site shall begin to lay out and 
build a city, to reclaim and till the land, and develop the mineral 
resources of the country. As one of the provisions of the scheme 
is that one whole regiment of each corps shall be composed of 
engineers — a provision which may suggest to the scoffer that 
the inventor of the scheme is an engineer who wishes to better 
his home practice by moving his rivals from his path — we 
might expect these new cities of the plains to have in plan some- 
what of the attractiveness of Philadelphia. A much more rea- 
sonable provision is that each company shall include a minimum 
of twelve skilled artisans. Food, seeds, stock, and farming tools 
are to be supplied to the volunteers by the government, which 
is also to grant to each man an honorable discharge at the end 
of his term of service, together with a pateut for one hundred 
and sixty acres, in accordance with the provisions of the Поше- 
stead Act, or if the discharged volunteer prefers he may obtain 
а lot in one of the new cities, wherein every other lot is reserved 
to the government. This and the benefits that naturally accrue 
from the reclamation and settlement of land, together with the 
possibility of temporarily getting rid of a portion of the dis- 
turbing element in society, the followers of the Cohens and the 
Kearneys, are seemingly the only incentives the promoters of 
the scheme hold out to the government as returns for the very 
material expenditures they demand. 


As one reads of this latest suggestion for relieving the over- 
stocked labor market, pictures of these modern legionaries in- 
trenched in circunivallated camps, while busied with the vast en- 
gineering undertakings which are to serve for the alimentation 
and protection of future walled towns, present themselves to 
the mind. One can fancy portions of Roman history repeat- 
ing themselves, on the plains of the far West; the fratricidal 
quarrels arising while laying out the city walls; the Agrarian 
laws; the secessions; the rise of favorite corps commanders to 
the dictatorship and the consequent internecine wars ; expedi- 
tions into Mexico and the British Possessions; and as seem- 
ingly no provision has been made for sending wives with their 
husbands, it is possible that that corps which is established 
nearest to Utah might make a descent on Salt Lake City and 
beguile the fair dames of Mormondom, as formerly their Roman 
prototypes prevailed on the Sabine wives and maidens. 


During the second week of September the eleventh annual 
congress of trades-unions took place at Bristol, England, and 
was attended by one hundred and forty delegates, who repre- 
sented six hundred thousand members belonging to twenty-one 
trades’ councils, and ninety-five affiliated trade societies. Cer- 
tain of the subjects which were proposed for discussion were 
pertinent to the occasion, as, for instance, the liability of em- 
ployers to make compensation to the workmen, or their families, 
for injuries received in their service ; the reform of the jury 
law, by lowering a juror’s qualifications so that a larger number 
of workmen might be able to share this unpopular function ; the 
extension of the Employers and Workmen Act to English sea- 
men in British waters; certificates of competency for men in 
charge of steam-engines ; codperation and trade-unionism ; rep- 
resentation of labor in Parliament; and overtime and appren- 
ticeship. But when workmen or their delegates propose to 
discuss а reforin in the patent laws; the abolishment of impris- 
onment for debt; the codification of the criminal law; and the 
reform of the magistracy, both as to the manner of the appoint- 
ment of magistrates and as to the manner in which they shall 
exercise their functions, — one recognizes the time-honored 
tendency of politicians to capture all social organizations which 
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are large enough to be made useful, and convert them to the 
general uses of a politica] party. 


THE addresses made at the Congress had running through 
them an ill-concealed vein of hopelessness, and though the most 
was made of the few things favorable to the growth of trades- 
unions that had oceurred during the year, the genera] impres- 
sion conveyed was that Ше emp:oyers had, and were likely to 
have, the best of it by reason of the leagues which had been 
formed among them, and because of the now common eus- 
tom of inserting in eontracts a strike clause which allows eon- 
tractors to postpone the completion of the work indefinitely, 
or at least until the strikers have exhausted their resourees and 
are ready to come to terms. ‘The Parliamentary Committee in 
its report read before the Congress said: “ The present year 
has witnessed the close of two remarkable disputes in the build- 
ing trade — the masons’ of London and the joiners’ of Manches- 
ter. In both eases the men were supported hy powerful unions 
with large aceumulated funds and great resourees in the power 
of buying for extra support. We regret to say that in hoth 
eases the men failed to establish their demands. This may be 
aceounted for in many ways. Although the building trades in 
Manehester and London were in a prosperous state at the com- 
mencement of the dispute, yet, under the power of the strike 
clauses now inserted in all contraets, the employers are enabled 
to postpone the completion of the works till an indefinite period.” 
These words, and the statement of disbelief in the suecess of the 
eoming struggle with which the cotton spinners of Blackburn 
entered upon their strike not many months ago, seem to show 
that before long these useless conflicts between labor and capital 
may be abandoned in favor of the more logieal and certainly less 
wasteful method of settling trade disputes, Ше method of arbi- 
tration by referees. 1t would not he very difficult, we believe, 
to show in any ease where strikers have gained their point that 
they would have succeeded as well by entrusting their cause to 
skilled pleaders before a board of arbiters. 


In 1862 a select committee of the House of Lords was ap- 
pointed to investigate the charaeter and amount of the injuries 
that were due to the noxious vapors and gases which were 
among the waste products of various manufacturing processes. 
The investigation bore chiefly on the copper smelting and the 
alkali works, and as it was proved that muriatic (hydroehlorie) 
acid gas was emitted from the alkali works in quantity sufficient 
to blast the erops and trees in the direction followed by the pre- 
vailing winds, even throughout a distance of six or seven miles, 
a law was passed which compelled manufacturers to condense 
ninety-five per eent of the acid produced. It has sinee been 
ascertained that it is sulphurous and not muriatic acid that chiefly 
injures vegetation, so an amendment, passed in 1874, brings 
into the category of noxious gases sulphurie, sulphurous, nitric, 
sulphurretted hydrogen, and chlorine gases. Upon the work- 
ings of this law a Royal Commission has reported lately and 
has brought to light facts that are curious and interesting. The 
eomplaint as to the destruction of vegetation turned out to be 
reasonable, hut the gases were found to affeet most injuriously 
the trees and plants on high ground, while the vegetation in 
valleys and on the farther side of slopes was often uninjured. 
It was also found that the higher the factory ehimney was the 
more wide-spread was the devastation. As regards health it 
was proved that if not absolutely deadly, the gases at least 
caused headache and depression. In the neighborhood of 
London, where there is a great variety of large establishinents, 
other phenomena have been observed, whieh being proved nui- 
sances, to say the least, call for legislative action. Chief among 
these obnoxious places are the cement works at Northfleet and 
Greenbithe on the Thames, which produce sneh dense vapors 
while burning the chalk and clay that navigation of the river 
is made dangerous, and the Thames conservators have beeu 
petitioned by fifty steamship masters and one hundred and 
thirty London Trinity pilots to abate the nuisanee. ‘The pro- 
duetion of these vapors may throw some light on the late terri- 
ble disaster to the Prineess Alice. It is said, by the way, that 
the river at the spot where the steamboat sank was at the time 
of the disaster nothing more than a mass of sewage, as the out- 


fall sewers were then diseharging, consequently it is suspected | 


that when the passengers found themselves in the river they 
were asphyxiated before they had time to swim ashore. There 
was probably in the discharging sewage some powerful chemical 


composition set in with such unusual rapidity that identifieation 
of the bodies was very difficult. 


On Thursday, September 12, the seeond of Cleopatra’s 
needles was placed upright in what is probably to be for ages 
its resting place on the Thames embankment. Whether after 
all a result of real value to the world or to the British people 
has been aecomplished, or whether the enthusiasm and general 
interest that has been excited is purely faetitious and ephemeral 
it is useless to inquire. The projeetor of the enterprise, Dr. 
Erasmus Wilson, has gained his objeet, whether it was reputa- 
tion or patriotic vanity. The enterprise has heen attended with 
many unexpected incidents which have added to the monument 
a subsidiary value that in the eyes of the world at large may 
give it greater interest than the obelisks at Rome or at Paris 
possess. The removal of the obelisk to Alexandria, the 
abandonment of it, through parsimony, by the fleet on the 
very eve of its removal in the early part of this century, the 
Khedive’s adoption of it as the expression of international 
good will, its narrow escape from being cut up into building 
stone by the fellah whose land it cumhered, its redemption 
by a private citizen of England, its solitary and storm-tossed 
wanderings in its iron coffin, — an episode worthy the attention 
of Jules Verne, — Ив rescue and the snbsequent suit for salvage, 
all these are so romantic that for the time they overshadow the 
claims of antiquity, elaims whieh it shares with the other im- 
ported ohelisks. Moreover, the transport and reéreetion of the 
obelisk have been watched with widespread interest because 
of the novel yet simple and very skilful means by which the 
engineer, Mr. Dixon, has accomplished them. If there is a 
eertain anachronism in forcing upon it the companionship of 
modern sphinxes, it is probable that they will be less conspieu- 
ous and unpleasant than the pedestal on whieh rests the obelisk 
of Luxor in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, emblazoned as 
it is with incised and gilded designs whieh represent the means 
employed in the transport of the surmounting obelisk. 


ARCHJEOLOGY AND AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Тне Architect had lately under this title an article in which, 
quoting an expression that we had used, “the tyranny of ar- 
ehæology,” it noticed the influence of archeology on English 
architecture and asked the questions: How far is American 
art free from this influence, and how far has this freedom led 
to good results? whether, in fine, the effort to dispense with 
old art does not lead, in the United States as well as in 
England, to disappointment. It is true, as the Architect says 
with a pleasant eordiality, that the United States “ speak 
with an English tongue, and think with an English under- 
standing:” and though we can hardly go so far with our 
fellow-journal as to say that the influence of English traditions 
and relies is the only influence of the kind that prevails with 
us, — unless “ prevails” is used very literally, — it is doubtless 
the influence that on Ше whole shows most in our best work. 
This is not true of our seulpture and our painting, whieh draw 
more inspiration from Italy, France, and even Germany ; but 
it is true of architecture and the decorative arts. — Accessibility 
to the English influence of the day in these arts is nevertheless 
mainly confined to New York, Boston, and one or two of the 
most progressive Western cities, Chieago, for instanee; and, 
euriously, it is very much a thing of recent growth. Even in 
Philadelphia it has bnt just begun to make itself felt; in cities 
further south one may almost look in vain for anything to re- 
mind one of the progress of English art for two generations 
past. It is to the influence of an earlier time that we are to 
turn for whatever of English tradition survives in these cities — 
in their custom of living in separate houses, and their couse- 
quent manner of arranging them; in their social and domestic 
habits. The influenees that have altered their arts, so far as 
they have changed since the days of our fathers, are not Eng- 
lish. From New York as far south as anything has changed 
the old order of things, and through the most of the West, the 
predominating influence has been German; in New York and 
Boston, and to some extent elsewhere, French tendencies have 
struggled with the others, while in the East there is eompara- 
tively little that shows the German mark. 

The most significant fact, however, is the survival of the Eng- 
lish influence, the power it has shown to reassert itself and 
overbear its rivals. Persons who have carefully watched the 
development of American arelitecture will be disposed to say 


substanee, for the clothing on the bodies changed color, and de- | that a quarter of a century ago, if one foreign element seemed 
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likely to prevail in it, it was the German ; and, as we have seen, 
over some parts of the eountry it has prevailed. А little later, 
the French element, starting with our two most influential cities, 
bade fair to get the mastery. But the German influence has 
waned; the Freneh has barely held its aetual place, by no 
means its relative importanee. The English element has stead- 
ily become more and more prominent until it has on the whole 
overborne both of the others, and is more or less conspicuous in 
the greater part of the work that is done nowadays by studious 
architects. This is due, no doubt, partly to the old habit of 
looking to English art and English literature for examples; 
partly to the example of a number of eapable English archi- 
tects who have come to live and practice among us; but 
more to the accessibility of English examples through the 
multitude of professional books that are brought to us, and 
keep us better acquainted with what our professional brothers 
are doing in England than with what goes on anywhere else; 
and more still to the English architeetural journals, which 
come weekly with profuse illustrations. But these are not 
causes sulficient to account for all the phenomena. The Gothic 
revival has been stimulated by both Germans and English; М. 
Viollet-le-Due has been perhaps a more honored prophet than 
any Englishman; the splendid architeetural publications of 
the French press have been very widely distributed among us, 
and modern Freneh detail has been imitated abundantly in our 
city arehiteeture. More than this, the most of our young men 
who have gone abroad for architectural training have gone to 
Paris, finding there, what unfortunately does not exist in Eng- 
land, a well equipped and well disciplined architeetural school. 
Nevertheless the English fashion gains ground, and it is not a 
little curious to see that even these men, trained in Freneh ways 
of designing, as one by one they have come home, after working 
for a time aeeording to their training have almost to a man 
dropped the French manner and taken up an English one. 
Many eauses, whieh it would be interesting to study, conduce to 
this gravitating tendeney, but behind all must lie a eommon in- 
stinct, the result of long inheritance, whieh inclines Americans 
to a natural preferenee for the same forms which Englishmen 
eleet to use. Commercial as well as literary intercourse helps 
the influenee, and while we see “ Queen Anne” houses follow- 
ing “ Victorian Gothic,” they are lined with Morris papers, 
and decorated with English tiles and English metal-work. 

In all this, however, it must be said that contemporary ex- 
ample has told much more than archeology. American arehi- 
tects as a elass are not very studious, at least in a seholarly 
way. They lack arehxologieal fervor, and are by native affinity 
more attracted to what is doing than to what has long been 
done. Nor have they the reverence for purity of style that waits 
on archeology. Although instinet or association or opportunity 
may lead them to draw most freely from English examples, they 
lay hold of their goods, like Moliere, wherever they find them ; 
and if a feature or detail from French or Italian or German 
arehiteeture suits their purpose, they are seldom prevented by 
respect for style from working it into any design to which they 
can apply it. ‘The old restraints no longer hold them. The 
elassical period is gone; even the men who would design 
ehurehes with attention to historieal unity of style are passing 
away. The leader of them has left us within the summer, — 
and their suecessors are nothing if not ecleetic. The stranger 
who walks through the new streets of Boston, — whieh we in- 
stanee as a typical example because, having been in a great part 
built over within a few years, its arehiteeture is at onee the new- 
est and most consistent, — will see motives of all dates, and of 
French, German, and Italian parentage, plentifully intermixed 
with the predominating English, and all transfused with soine- 
thing which, sinee it ean be classed with neither of these, we 
must be content to call American. 

But thus far we have spoken only of one kind of American 
architecture, the work of the more educated architects, who set 
the fashion on the most important buildings and to the culti- 
vated classes, who have got their training from the traditions 
and literature of their profession, and who keep themselves in- 
formed of its progress abroad. Nevertheless, we must remem- 
ber that there is another kind of Ameriean architeeture, a kind 
which, though we may incline to consider it less exemplary, is 
much more abundant, and even more distinctly our own. It is 
probably what an observant foreigner would carry away in his 
recollection as the most eharacteristic part of Ameriean art, 
if he would call it art. It is what we have more than onee 
described, and often referred to, as our vernacular architecture. 


This architecture is as innocent of archeology as the Roman- 
esque work of the tenth century, or as any architecture ean be. 
In fact it is the modern example of an arehitecture praetised 
in the way that Mr. Fergusson and some other reformers declare 
to be the only way in whieh such an art can be living and 
healthy, — by men who work without regard for precedent or 
rule, using forms whieh they know only by tradition and exam- 
ple, and with a simple adaptation to the wants of a people, to 
the materials and meehanieal processes at their eommand. It is 
an art which every capable building-mechanie in the eountry 
understauds, and ean practice without the aid of books or rules 
or arehiteets or drawings, exactly as did the medieval builders 
whose manner of work we are of late urged to imitate. But it 
is an art that is altogether abhorrent to purists and offensive to 
artists, one in whieh persons of edueation, offended by its eoarse- 
ness and ugliness and pretentiousness, will see no redeeming 
promise, unless they ean look through these to its vigorous in- 
dependence, and have confidence that time will develop an 
artistie sense to chasten and shape it. It is, however, distinet 
and coherent; in spite of many local differences in mechanieal 
expedients it is the same thing from Maine to California, and it 
is unlike anything else in the world. Itis not without derived 
forms; по architecture has been so since that of primitive ages. 
Those who make it have borrowed at second or third hand 
many details from German and Swiss arehitecture, and have 
eulled many forms with free ecleeticism from the work of edu- 
елей architects which they saw before them. Their chief glory, 
the dreadful adaptation known as the Freneh roof, which соу- 
ers nine in ten of all the works of ambitious builders throughout 
the land, is plunder. But they have appropriated and altered 
all these things as the Greeks appropriated and altered the de- 
tails of their Dorie and Тоше orders, and have made them as 
truly their own. 

These then are the two components of architecture in the 
United States; an art of the people, ehiefly in the hands of 
mechanies, or of architects who are only mechanics grown up; 
and an art of the edueated profession. The two are in their 
characteristie examples thoroughly different, though there is of 
course a debatable ground on which they overlap. Out of 
their fusion or confusion must come the future American archi- 
teeture. ‘This is not the place to diseuss what the interaetion of 
the two elements will be, though it is clear from the present 
tendeneies of society that the prevailing foree must be the edu- 
eated one, more affected perhaps by the reaction of the other 
than those who wield it could be made to expect. On the one 
hand we have a popolar art, knowing nothing of by-gone ages, 
owing no allegiance to precedent, taking its fashions by natural 
selection, or by inoeulation, as do shiphuilders or milliners ог 
shoemakers. On the other is an educated profession, — not 
yet too well edueated, on the average, but gaining every day, — 
more or less studious of the architecture of the past as a reposi- 
tory of convenient material, but not caring greatly for learning, 
and living inuch more in the present; fond of license, and quite 
indifferent to the control of archeology. Yet while we have 
seen in our freedom from this eontrol (from the “ tyranny of 
archeology ” as we have ealled it) the future opportunity of our 
countrymen, we are often tempted to wish that for a time, and 
uutil they are a little steadier in their march, they could be sub- 
jected to it. The vigorous independence of our vernacular 
architects is their birthright; being their only possession it should 
not be taken away from them, and it cannot. But the eeleeti- 
cism of the edueated ones is to our mind far too lawless. It 
seriously impairs their sense of proportion and harmony, whieh 
is the architect’s most precious artistic quality ; in many eases it 
seems to have expelled it altogether. A study of style close 
enough to satisfy archeology is the best corrective that we know 
for this fault. For this reason we have urged the study of 
individual styles as the necessary means of training in агеһі- 
teetural sehools. For Ше same reason we have expected bene- 
fit from the tendency which we have lately seen to such archze- 
ological study as our country gives opportunity for, — from the 
inelination to revive what we call “colonial architecture.” But 
we have been disappointed to see how in most cases the irrepres- 
sible American instinet has turned the repose of this into fussi- 
ness, its quiet order into lawlessness. One shudders to think 
what would have become of English architecture in these days, 
with its immense activity and its loose methods of training, if 
it had not had styles to restrain it. One sometimes shudders to 
see what has become of the American — vernacular or eclectic 
— exempt from this restraint. 
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THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. I. 


Tax Open Fire-place, as it із and as it has been, with suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Heating aod ventilation of private houses, with original experiments on the waste 
heat of flues and on the use of copper, cast and sheet fron pipes in совоесНов with open 
fire-places for economizing the heat and improving the ventilation. 


THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE AS IT 18. 


Tuar great radiator of heat to all living beings, the sun, furnishes 
those beings with the kind of heat best suited to support the life 
which it bas developed, namely, that of direct radiation. | 

Її we would only accept this lesson, repeated every day, as if for the 
purpose of giving it all possible emphasis, in a manner the most im- 
pressive and with apparatus the most magnificent that nature ean fur- 
ish or the mind of man imagine; if we would accept the lesson, and 
endeavor to heat our houses after the same к these houses 
might be made as healthy as the open fields. We should be prompted 
to respect more the open fire-place, as furnishing the best substitute 
for the life and health giving rays of the sun, and to discard all such 
systems of heating as are opposed in principle to that employed by 
nature. 

With direct radiation the body is warmed, while the air breathed is 
соо! and refreshing. With the hot-air principle of ћеа па the reverse 
is the case, and it із found that, when this unnatural method is long 
employed to the total exclusion of the natural, serious discomfort 
and disease are the results. That warm air is less effective than cold 
in purifying the blood by removing the carbonie acid from the lungs 
is demonstrated both by our own experience and by the investigations 
of science. Experiments made on birds and animals have shown 
that the amount of carbonic acid exhaled when breathing air heatcd 
from 30° to 419 Centigrade (869 to 1069 Е.) is less than one half that 
exhaled when the temperature is near the frcezing point. 

The open fire, while it radiates an agreeable heat upon опт bodies, 
animating us with a cbeering and healthy glow or excitement, like 
that produced by a bright sun on a frosty morning, leaves the air 
comparatively cool, concentrated, and invigorating for breathing. 

Now, although from the earliest times of which we have record the 
open fire-place seems to have been the favorite device for heating 
and ventilating the habitations of man; although no modern house із 
considered complete without it either for use or for ornament; al- 
though the physician regards it asa most valuable ally in the mastery 
of discase; and although its improvement has at all times claimed 
the attention of the most distinguished scientists and philanthropists, 
as well as of Ше practical mechanic; yet we find it to-day so little 
understood and generally so incorrectly constructed that at least 
seven eighths of the heat of the fuel is lost, and its capabilities as a 
ventilator are almost entirely neglected, so that our fire-places may 
be properly deseribed as devices contrived in the interest of the coal 
merchant for the purpose of carrying up to the roof, in the form of 
smoke, the greatest possible amount of money, and of leaving the 
smallest possible amount of comfort behind. My definition of the 
word “chimney ” would be this: A long tube open at both ends, 
the lower opening, called a * fire-place,” being used to receive fuel 
and to emit smoke; the upper, to direct upon the roof from eighty- 
five to ninety-five per cent of the heat and smoke generated below; 
generally so constructed as to carry off as much of the warm air of 
the room as is pure enough to be breathed, and cause large draughts 
of cold air to supply its place by rushing across the feet of the oceu- 
pants in the manner best calculated to give them rheumatism, con- 
sumption, pneumonia, and other diseases. To complete the appa- 
ratus, screens are sometimes added to obstruct the circulation in the 
apartment. 


WASTE OF NEAT. 


In the city of Paris, according to М. У. Ch. Joly, there are used 
annually, for heating purposes, over 500,000 cubic meters of fire- 
wood alone, costing about twenty-five million francs, and of this only 
eight to ten per cent, or in value about two million franes, are actually 
turned into serviceable heat. The remainder, to the value of about 
twenty-three million francs, annually disappears in the air without 
profit to any one. “ What must we estimate the total amount of an- 
nual loss," says an eminent writer on ventilation, ** in fuel, both of 
wood and coal, throughout the entire world, when we consider that 
the open fire-place is used to-day by over fifty millions of people 17 


DANGEROUS DRAUGHTS AND IMPERFECT VENTILATION, 


The “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” page 897, has on ventilation the 
following : © An open fire-place, unless the air enters from the ceil- 
ing, often produces little or no ventilation above tbe level of the 
chimney piece, and, even then, it does not afford the best and purest 
atmospbere. The air above may be comparatively stagnant, and of- 
fensive in the extreme from the products of combustion and respira- 
tion, while a fresh current moves along the floor to the fire-place.”” 

So great is the danger from cold draughts oceasioned by open fire- 
places as they are now constructed that one is said to be less liahle 
to take cold standing in the open air, with the thermometer at freez- 
ing point, than sitting on such a day in a room heated by a bright 
open fire. So unequal is the distribution of heat in such a room that 
water may be frozen in one corner near the window draughts, and 
boiled in another” near the fire, and it has even been found possible 
to roast a goose in front of such a fire, while the air flowing by it into 
the chimney was freezing cold. Е 


“І have nodoubt in my own mind,” said Count Rumford, “ that 
thousands die in this country every year of consumption, oceasioned 
solely by this cause.” 

In short, it would be difficult to point out апу part of our usual do- 
mestic edifices which would show such a total absence of scientific 
principles as the construction of our fire-places and chimneys. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE WASTE HEAT AND AIR CUR- 
RENTS. 


The best authorities put the waste heat of our fire-places at from 
eighty to ninety-five per cent, depending upon the shape of tbe fire- 
place, the nature of the fuel, the amountof the draught, and the size 
and nature of the flue; but I have been unable to find any satisfactory 
records of expcriments made to corroborate their statements. Those 
made by General Morin answer most nearly, but still not entirely, 
our questions. 1 have therefore made a number of careful experi- 
ments, the results of some of which are given in the accompanying 
tables. 

The first six experiments were made in houses built on the new 
land on Marlborough Street, and the _ 
second series of five on the house 
No. 4 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
The grates, fire-places, and flues 
tested were of the so-called “ most 
approved" modern construction, 
and ealenlated to utilize the great- 
est amount of heat possible without 
employing the peculiar or patented 
forms invented by Franklin, Gal- 
ton, Winter, Gauger, Fondet, Joly, 
and others, little known in this coun- 
try and difficult to obtain and set. The fire-place and grate used in 
the second series of experiments recorded 
in the accompanying tables are represent- 
ed in front elevation in Fig. 1, and in see- 
tion in Fig. 2. The dotted lines show 
the form of the hack only of the fire- 
place used in the first series of experi- 
ments, the sides forming an angle of 135 
degrees with the back, to improve their 
reflecting power. In the second series the 
fire-place was smaller, shallower, and the 
sides were at right angles with the back, 
the upper half of which inclined forward 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

The entire length of the flue in this case was seventy feet. Half 
way up, or thirty-five feet from the fire-place, an opening was made 
in the flue large enough to receive a chemist’s Centigrade thermome- 
ter, and the heat was tested at this point during the experiments in 
order to ascertain the amount lost by absorption in the upper half of 
the chimney. The thermometer was surrounded by putty to render it 
air-tight. When the readings were taken it was drawn out through 
the putty far enough to see the head of the mereury column and then 
pushed back into its place. These readings were recorded by an as- 
sistant in columns 6 and 16 of the tables. 

Гог want of space only two of the tables are given, the others 
agreeing substantially with them, and the results being nearly the 
same. 

The anemometer used was one of Casella’s most delicate instru- 
ments, lately imported from London. A careful test previously to 
making the experiments proved it to be exceedingly accurate and 
reliable. Where possible the observations were made every minute, 
but where this was impracticable the intervals were made as small as 
possible, and the figures for the intervening moments were obtaincd 
by ealeulation. The amount of wood burned in each experiment was 
exactly three kilograms.! 

From these tables it will be seen that the amount of heat dissipated 
in the open air through the mouth of the chimney from the combus- 
tion of 3 kilograms of dry pine wood, is sufficient to raise the temper- 
ature of nearly 16,000 cuhie meters of air 1° Centigrade, according to 
the first experiment, or 16,980 cubic meters according to the second 
experiment; giving an average of 16,488 cubic meters raised 1°. 
This is equivalent to 5,070 units of heat, or enough to raise the tem- 
perature of over 5 tons of water 19 C., or to raise 50 kilogranıs of 
water from freezing to boiling point. 

The greatest possible amount of heat which 3 kilograms of dry 
pine wood is capable of yielding being, according to Rumford, 3,590 
X 3 = 10,770 units, we see that one half of the heat generated passes 
at once up through the chimney and out at its mouth. Of the re- 
mainder we shall hereafter see that about four-fifths is absorbed in 
the brickwork, and either given out from the surfaces of tbe outer 
walls or carried up in the air space between Ше studding and the 
brickwork to the roof whence it radiates into space. 
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1 In this article Т shall use the metric weights aod measures, both because the calcula- 
tions are made easier by so doing, and because these units have been adopted by most of 
the writers on the subject whose works we have оссазіов to consult, 

1 kilogram ог kilog. = 2.2046 or 2.2 pounds avoirdupois. 

1 meter = 8.28 feet; 1 square meter = 10.8 square feet; 1 cubio meter = 35 cubic feet. 

1° Centigrade = 1.8° Fahreuheit. 

1° Fahrenheit = 0.559 Centigrade. 

1 metric heat unit ог cajorie is the amount of heat required to raise 1 kilogram of water 
1° Centigrade. 

1 calorie = 8.968 Eoglish heat-units. 
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TABLE NO. 1. 
(Three kilograms wood.) — Time, May 24, 1878. 


EXPERIMENT No. 2. With Reflector. 


Ontside Air 13° Centigrade. Experiment 
began 3.55 р. м. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1. Without Reflector. 
Ontside Air from 15.59 С. to 13° С. 
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In column 9 of the preceding table the italic capitals refer to the first experiment, while the small 
italic letters refer to the second experiment. 
‚A, fire lighted ; 2, full blaze ; C, fire declinea; D, fire faint; E, fire ont; Е, no more heat т 
cinders. 
Я а, fire lighted ; b, full blaze у с, fire declinea ; d, fire faint; e, fire out; Л, по more heat in cin- 
ers. 


By columns 2 and 12 we see that before the fire is lighted a venti- 
lating draught of 73 meters рег minute is caused by a difference of 
but 2 or 3 degrees in the temperature of the air in the chimney flue 
or house, and that of the outside air. But as this difference increases 
after the fire is lighted until it reaches 70° and 75°, as given in 
columns 4 and 14, we find the velocity of the draught rising to 285 
meters per minute. Thus we have a chimney throwing out hot air 
raised nearly to the boiling point of water at the rate of 285 meters 
or nearly 1,000 feet a minute! Yet in some of the chimneys tested 
on the Back Bay the waste was found to be much greater, one chim- 
ney giving out heated air at the rate of over 1,600 feet per minute 
raised about the boiling point! What might the saving be, if all 
this heated air could be separated from the smoke, partially cooled or 
diluted with fresh cool air, and brought into the house for use! 

Returning to our table we find by columns 6 and 16 the tempera- 
ture of the draught at the middle of the flue and, by calculation, an 
average of 885 heat units absorbed in the upper half of the chim- 


ney. | 

Now we know that the heat generated by our fuel is of two kinds, 
of which one is given up to the air supporting combustion, and 
passes entirely away with this air up chimney in combination with 
smoke and vapor | while the other, and by far the smaller part, is 
sent off from the fire in rays in all possible directions. This latter 
part may be considered an uncombined heat, or heat combined only 
with light as distinguished from that combined with smoke and air. 
Thus only the radiated heat of the fire із used in ourrooms. The 
experiments of Peclet show that the radiating power of wood is, under 
the best possible circumstances, when the rays are all collected, only 
23 per cent., leaving 77 per cent to pass off with the air of contact. 


Therefore 23X 10,770 == 2,477 units radiated in the case of our 3 
kilograms of wood. 

In the average fire-place only one-third of these rays, ог in our 
case 826 units, pass directly into the room, the rest falling upon the 
back, sides, or bottom of the fire-place, or entering the flue through 
the throat of the chimney. J. P. PUTNAM. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TUE TEMPLE OF HEROD AT JERUSALEM. 


WE publish to-day a restoration of the Temple of Jerusalem as re- 
built by Herod, from a drawing by Mr. Fergusson, published in the 
Building News. A greatly reduced copy of the same drawing formed 
the frontispiece of his work on the “ Temples of the Jews," to which 
the reader is referred, as there the data on which the restoration is 
based аге set forth in detail, accompanied by sections and elevations 
to scale, with the illustrations and quotations necessary to render its 
various parts intelligible. The great difliculty of a restoration of this 
celebrated temple is that the Jews probably aimed at producing a 
building whieh should be 100 cubits (150 feet) in length, 100 cubits 
in breadth, and 100 in height without being a cube, and as there is 
every reason to believe that they accomplished this, no restoration 
ean be accepted that does not take these dimensions into account. 
But more than this, both the book of Chronicles and Josephus 
distinctly assert that some part, at least, of the Temple attained the 
unusual height, in these days, of 120 cubits, and this is stated with 
so much circumstantial detail by the latter authority, that 16 can 
hardly be overlooked. АП the architectural details used in this res- 
toration are copied from examples which are contemporary with 
Herod’s Temple, or at least nearly so. The two pinnacles of the 
facade, for instance, are adopted from the monoliths now known as 
the Tombs of Absalom and Zacharias, exaetly opposite the Temple 
in the Valley of Jebosaphat, and probably of about the same age as 
the Temple. The pillars of the fagade are copied from those of a 
small copy of the Jewish temple at Siah, in the Houran, which was 
undoubtedly of the same age. The vaults under the Aksah, which 
were part of the substructure of the Temple, and Herod’s own bury- 
ing place, now known аз the Tombs of the Kings, and other sepul- 
ehres around Jerusalem, have all afforded hints for the details cm- 
ployed. In fact, as Mr. Fergusson points out in the work above 
referred to, we now know with tolerable aceuraey what the style of 
architecture was which was practised in Syria between the age of 
Pompey and the destruction of the city by Titus, and the details of 
that style are the only ones that are, or can be, employed in any 
attempt to restore the Temple of Herod. They are not such as 
modern taste will approve, nor suchas previous attempts at restora- 
tion would lead us to expect, but they are the only ones that can 
at present be adopted in any design which purports to represent 
the Temple as it was in its days of greatest magnificence. ‘The res- 
toration is therefore interesting; nevertheless, we are inclined to 
doubt whether the builders of the Temple would recognize it. 


TNE ALLEMANIA CLUB HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
У. M'LAUGULIN, ARCHITECT, CINCINNATI. 
This building, situated on the corner of Fourth Street and Central 
Avenue, is being erected by Reuben В. Springer, Esq., mainly for the 
use of the Allemania Society. lt has a frontage of 70 feet on Fourth 
Street by 100 feet on Central Avenue, and will be 74 fect in height to 
the top of the cornice. The fronts are of Buena Vista freestone, por- 
tions being roughly tooled and the remainder rubbed smooth. The 
entrance hall and upper stories will be finished for club purposes. 
The large ball on the third floor will 25 feet high, and be provided 
with a stage, having scenery, dressing-rooms, etc., for the theatrical 

representations of the Allemania Society, concerts, and receptions. 


MR. JAMES 


SEMI-DETACHED MOUSE, DORCIIESTER DISTRICT, BOSTON, MASS. 
MR. JOHN A. FOX, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


This house is now building for Mr. Franklin King, on Trull 
Street, in Dorchester. The two tenements are separated by a solid 
brick wall. 


COTTAGE AT CLAYMONT, DEL. MR. T. P. CHANDLER, JR., ARCHI- 
ТЕСТ, PHILADELPHIA. 


The frame is of hemlock, boarded diagonally, covered with heavy 
sheathing paper, and then with the usual white pine clapboards. 
The roof is covered with black slate. The shingles under 100 eaves 
are painted red, and the remainder of the house a deep, rich brown. 
There are four rooms on the first floor, six bed-rooms, large bath- 
room, china-closet, trunk-rooms, ete. The house is heated by a 
furnace, and has open fireplaces. 


NOTES ON ARCHITECTURE IN PALESTINE, 


THE remains found at ancient Jewish sites include caves, cisterns, 
rock-cut scarps, and rock-cut tombs. It is evident that from an early 
period the inhabitants of the country were skilled in rock-cutting, 
and that they. lived in caves, as the peasantry still do to a great ex- 
tent. There are often rude tunnels cut into the hillside, from which 
the water of a spring comes forth. The cisterns are generally bee- 
hive-shaped, with a man-hole at the top, and from ten fect to fifteen 
feet deep. Rock-cut tanks of great size are also found at some of 
the old sites. 

The most famous example of a rock-scarp is that which formed the 
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foundation of the wall of ancient Jerusalem, at its southwest angle. 
This was bared to its base in 1874, by Mr. Mandslay, M. 1. С. E., 
and proved to be in one part fifty feet high. At the corner is a pro- 
jection twenty feet square, the base of a tower, with a rock-eut stair 
from the outer platform of rock; at the east end (as far as exca- 
vated) is a second tower and stair. Cisterns are cut in the top of 
the scarp, and there is, in one part, a ditch in front of it. This solid 
foundation for the ancient wall reminds us of the solid bases of the 
great towers, its Hippieus and fellows, mentioned by Josephus. Ап- 
other rock foundation, forty feet high, exists at the northwest сог- 
ner of the Haram, and this is scarped in the same way with a verti- 
eal face, rudely dressed with some kind of piek. 

Fortifications of this kind are found in many parts of Palestine. 
The village of Bittir (Bether) stands on such scarps, partly natural, 
partly artificial, and the same method of defending a site is noticed 
by Josephus in deseribing Samaria. 

The rock-cut tombs are, however, of yet greater interest, and a 
large number were planned throughont Palestine by the survey party. 
There is no reasonable cause for doubting their great antiquity, for 
the typical form of these tombs is deseribed in the Talmud, and no 
examples are known which can well be ascribed to other nations than 
the Jews. The only Hebrew inscriptions discovered during the sur- 
vey were found over the doors of these tombs, and in several cases 
the golden candlestick was represented on the walls. The face of 
the rock in which the tomb is hewn is gencrally vertieal, but is some- 
times cut back to form a square open court in front of the tomb door. 
The door-way is very small, two feet six inches, or even only two 
feet wide by three fect in height. It is closed in various ways: 
sometimes by a stone door, swinging on hinges, and secured by a 
lock, —hinges and lock having now been removed, being probably 
of metal; sometimes by a slab of stone, resting against an inner 
rim, and secured by a horizontal bar; occasionally by a door which 
slides up and down; while sometimes the entrance is bnilt up with 
fonr or five blocks. The chamber within is four-sided, ranging from 
six feet to thirty feet in length, and from seven feet to ten feet in 
height. A stone bench, about two feet high and wide, often runs 
round three sides, and steps lead down from the door to the floor. 
The roof is generally flat, but sometimes eut to a low areh, or toa 
triangular cross-section. The walls are rudely finished with a pick, 
or some pointed instrument, and the shape is scarcely ever truly 
rectangular, 

The bodies were deposited in long tunnels, which run in from the 
walls of the chamber, and they lay with the fect towards the centre, 
and the head furthest in, at right angles to the wall. These pigeon- 
hole graves are called kokin (plural of koka) in the Talmud. They 
range from four feet or five feet (probably for children) up to seven 
feet in length, and from two feet to three feet in width and in height. 
The end opening into the chamber was elosed by a stone slab, which 
was plastered over, and in some cases the interior was paeked with 
ehips of stone for a distanee of one foot or more. The roofs of the 
kokim are sometimes flat, sometimes pointed, and very generally 
arched out into a semicircular tunnel-vault. 

The rude stone towers appear to have been intended — like the 
smaller and less solid ones now built—to guard the orchards. 
They are about fiftcen feet square, and rather more in height. The 
corner-stones are sometimes five feet long, and are occasionally 
dressed, while the rest are quite rude. The lintel-stone of the door 
is also sometimes well dressed. There is no mortar in the walls, 
which are very thick. The roof is composed of slabs, seven feet or 
eight feet long, resting on the walls, and sometimes on a eentral pier 
of similar construction. In one ease a semicircular arch of well- 
dressed stones was thrown from wall to-wall to support the slabs 
Six or seven of these towers will sometimes oeeur close together. 
The great size of their stones indicates their antiquity, as the natives 
never employ such large blocks in building. Such towers are noticed 
in our Lord’s parable of the vineyard (Mark xii. 1). 

To the lIerodian period the greater part of the megalithie masonry 
of the Temple walls is now generally aseribed. It has been found 
that the curious criss-cross dressing of these stones occurs alsoon the 
voussoirs of the Тугоргоп Bridge, whieh does not date earlier than 
the time of Herod’s Temple. An interesting discovery has also 
been made reeently with regard to these walls. In 1873 Lieutenant 
Conder reached the wall at a point previously unexplored near the 
northwest corner of the Haram, and found the ancient masonry, in 
situ, from the rock to a level higher than that of the inner court. 
‘The appearance of the wall is shown in a wood-eut in “ Tent Work 
in Palestine” (vol. i, p. 346). At the level of the interior ground 
it is set back, with a bevelled edge to the stones, and piers are left 
ш lt one foot six inches. This detail is also observable in the 
walls of the Hebron Haram, which Mr. Fergusson attributes to the 
Her dian age. ‘The wall at Jerusalem was also found to have a bat- 
ter below the level of the bevelled stones, eaeh eourse being set back 
six inches behind that immediately under it. The horizontal drafts 
of the stones were in this part six inches wide, the vertical ones be- 
ing three inehes. The object appears to have been to give a more 
equal effect to the eye. Where the wall is flush, the draft is three 
inches on each of the four edges of the face of the stone. 

The tombs of this later period are especially worthy of notice. 
They are distinguished from the earlier kokim tombs, partly by hav- 
ing sareophagi under arcosolia at the sides of the chambers, instead 
of kokim; partly by the large porehes with rock-ent pillars support- 


ing their roofs. The eapitals of the pillars have volutes resembling 
those of Ше Ionie order, but the attached pilasters at the corners of 
the porch are generally of the Doric order. The roek inside the 
porch (which measures twenty feet to thirty feet in width, by about 
ten fect in depth) is often eut in imitation of drafted masonry. 
Sunk places, apparently for metal tablets with inscriptions, such as 
the Jews employed in the second century в. С., are also fonnd, but 
only one inseription was recovered, being rudely painted in red, and 
eonsisting of the Greek word ПАРӨЕМНХ. 

А rock-eut frieze generally oeeurs above these tombs. The most 
famous example is that of the tomb of Helena, north of Jcrusalem, 
dating iu the first century в. C, aceording to Mr. Fergusson. In 
this and in many other examples there are triglyphs with gutte, and 
bunches of grapes between. In one case, the door-way had a design 
of the Greek fret round the jambs and over the lintel, and a rude 
representation-of grapes and vine-leaves above. In many instances 
rosettes, wreaths, and geometrical patterns, very well executed, oc- 
eur between the trigly phs. 

New examples of very fine character were found by the survey 
party at Deir el Derb, in Samaria, and again south of Hebron. 

The loculus tomb, with a rock-eut sarcophagus under an arch, ean 
now be shown to have becn used by the Jews, and to be later than 
the kokim tombs. Numerons transition examples of great interest 
have been found. Іп some eases, the outer or older chamber had 
kokim; the inner or newer chamber, loculi. The Хобіт were often 
destroyed in making the loculi, and in some cases both loculi and 
kokim oceurred in one chamber. 

The well-known rolling stone, closing the tomh door, is almost al- 
ways found in connection with the (оси. Only two instanees of 
kokim tombs with a rolling stone have been found. This agrees with 
its use in the Holy Sepulchre, whieh cannot have been of the class of 
the kokim tombs, as the angels sat at the head and at the foot of the 
grave. The stone is in situ in the tomb of Helena at Jerusalem, 
standing in the sloping groove in which it rolled. These stones 
weigh abont six hundredweight, and are generally three feet in 
diameter. They moved like a cheese rolling on its circumference, 
and had to be pushed up hill to open the door. 

It is worthy of notice that at Umm el ’Amed the pillars ої the syn- 
agogue were one hundred and sixty inches high, their capitals eight 
inches high, and the bases sixteen inches. If the eubit was sixteen 
inches long (as may be deduced from Maimonides), the pillars were 
thus ten cubits high, the eapitals half a eubit, the bases а eubit. 

Among the great publie works of the Herodian period may be 
noted the two fine aqueducts leading to Cesarea, partly rock-cut and 
partly of earthen pipes earefully joined, resting on a conerete foun- 
dation in a masonry trough, and supported on fine round arches, with 
a double ring of voussoirs, Where tunnelled through the hill, these 
aqueducts are reached by winding stairs, cut in the roek; no doubt 
intended to facilitate the excavation of the tunnel in the first in- 
stance, and for drawing water in the second. 

From the time of Queen Helena’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
the building of Constantine's basiliea, in 333 A. D., down to the year 
636 А.р., when Palestine fell into the hands of the Caliph Omar, a 
large Christian population spread over the eountry, and numerous 
monasteries and churches were erected, especially in the south, 
where large Christian villages existed, aceording to St. Jerome. 
The architecture of this period is very distinctive in style, and the 
large majority of the ruins now found belong to this epoch. 

We have unfortunately only two dated examples of this period in 
Palestine itself, though in Northern Syria Du Vogiié has examined 
many splendid structures of the same style, some of which are dated 
with exaetitude. In Palestine we have Constantine’s basilica, built 
about 333 A. D., at Bethlehem, and the fortress on Gerizim, built by 
Justinian in 533 A. D., round the octagonal ehapel erected by Zeno 
in 474 A. р. In the first we find columns, with eapitals of the Co- 
rinthian order, having the cross on each boss between the volutes. 
These support a very simple eorniee, and from above the columns in 
the central aisle rises a clear-story, onee pierced with windows. The 
capitals are all of one design, and the eolumns are uniform in dimen- 
sions and detail. = 

In the second example we find the whole of the exterior walls, 
built of drafted masonry of a peculiar kind, which is found very сош- 
monly in the walls of the early chapels and monasteries. The stones 
are extremely irregular in dimensions, and the courses are not al- 
ways earried the whole length of the wall at one level. Very nar- 
row courses sometimes oeeur near the foundations, and high courses 
above. The stones vary from two feet to ten feet in length, and are 
generally two feet to two feet six inches in height, The draft is 
deeper eut than that of the Herodian masonry at Jerusalem, and is 
extremely irregular, being sometimes six inehes wide at one side of 
the stone, and three inches or four inches on the other. The boss of 
the stone is not always of reetangular form. The dressing is rude, 
and appears to have been exeeuted with a pointed instrument. The 
boss is always dressed, and projects about two inches. This masonry 
was evidently quarried for the buildings in which it is now found, be- 
ing adapted for its present use, and ocenrring also in arches and lin- 
tel stones of a size suitable to the width of the entrances beneath. 

Another distinetive feature of the style is the character of the 
vaulting and arches. The stones are smaller than those in the walls. 
The keystones are very narrow, the hauneh stones wide, and the in- 
termediate voussoirs graduate in width from the one to the other. 
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This peculiarity is found invariably in all buildings of the period. 
The vaults are semicireular tunnel vaults, and groined roofs never 
occur, nor are pointed arches ever found. 

One of the finest examples yet examined is the monastery of Deir 
el Kălah, in Samaria. The cloisters remain almost perfectly pre- 
served, with exception of the rool. The doors have flat lintel-stones 
over them, upon which the cross is always cut. Sometimes elaborate 
gcometrical designs surround it, and over one door the conventional 
representation of Calvary occurs beneath it. Over these lintel-stones 
low relieving arches oceur. In one case the stones above were only 
hollowed ont, and no structural arch existed. 

The masonry of the interior is not drafted, but the outer walls, 
which rise against the face of the eliff, are of large drafted masonry. 
In the chapel a simple cornice runs ronnd the walls, and above the 
small window in the apse this cornice is deflected into a semicircular 
arch. In this building we thus find two of the characteristic features 
of the architecture of the Golden Gateway reproduced, but, unfortu- 
nately, no date has yet been found in connection with the Samaritan 
example. The arches and vaults in this building reproduce the pe- 
enliarities above enunierated. 

The heavy lintel-stones, ten feet to fifteen feet long, which were 
used in the Byzantine monasteries, are often tbe only traces left of 
the building, the smaller stones having been carried away by the 
peasantry. In опе case a Greek inscription was found on a lintel, 
which was translated, — ** This is the gate of the Lord, the right- 
eous shall enter in.” 

It may be noted that the vaulting of the Single and Double Gate- 
way passages, and of the Twin Pools, and two others of the Haram 
vanlts, show the peculiarities of the Byzantine arching, above de- 
scribed. 

It appears that the form of tomb used at this period was the same 
as that above described, nsed in the later Jewish times; but the 
Christian examples are never found in cemeteries in whieh kokim 
tombs occur. 

At Bela, in Samaria, a tomb of this kind was found with the Greek 
inscription, ЕТУ GEOX MONOX, “ One God only,” and a date which 
appeared to be probably 332 д.р. In Jerusalem another example 
was found ornamented with large crosses in red paint, aad the let- 
ters A and Q at the heads of the graves. In the valley south of 
Jerusalem the same class of tomb is found with Greek inscriptions, 
‘©The monument of certain persons of Holy Sion (a Church so- 
called) from Rome,” and again, — “ The excellent monument, the 
tomb of Amarulph of Germany.” 

The fine tomb, discovered in 1876 in Galilee, the facade of which 
is given in a former number of the Builder (p. 644, ante), is also of 
this period, and with two others is close to a Byzantine church. 
The facade is covered with a grape-vine, ent in very hard rock, hav- 
ing birds in the branches. On each side of the door is an illegible 
Greck inseription. The interior has small attached columns, with 
spiral fluting and rudely-cut classic capitals. The vine is again ent 
on the walls, and over each sarcophagns at the back is a boss on 
which across is ent in relief. It is thus clear that the cross is as 
old as the tomb itself. On the side walls of the open court, before 
the. facade, two lions are rudely represented, and two smaller ani- 
mals, apparently lambs, with birds and flowers. 

Careful plans, sketches, and sections of this curious monument 
were made by the survey party. А tomb close by has also a cross 
over the door flanked by two birds in relicf. ‘The town where these 
tombs were found is called Sbefa Amr, and was the ancient Slaf- 
ram, a place where the’ Sanhedrim sat in the second century A. D., 
and which was afterwards considered by the Crusaders to be the 
home of Zebedee. The ancient Jewish cemetery is at some distance 
from the chureh and from the Christian tombs. 

To this period also several fine structural tombs throughout Pales- 
tine probably belong, baving domed roofs springing from penden- 
tives. — The Builder. 


L'ÉCOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


L'École nationale et spéciale des Beaux-Arts at Paris, founded 
in 1648 for the teaching of architecture, sculpture, painting, engrav- 
ing, and gem-cutting, is, as its name indicates, a public institution, 
being under the supervision of the Director of the Fine Arts. ‘The 
school is open to all withont distinctions of nationality; and ranking 
as it“does, especially in the department of architecture, as probably 
the best institution of its kind anywhere, it attracts to itself students 
from nearly every country of the world. The applicant for admis- 
sion to the above department is required to have two letters of rec- 
ommendation, one from the minister of his country in Paris, and the 
other from the professor in whose atelier he is working or expcets to 
work. The inscription as candidate for admission takes place a few 
days before the examinations, which occur twice a year, in March 
and July. The aspirants are first tested in cast-drawing, being al- 
lowed twelve hours in which to make a shaded drawing from a 
plaster cast of an antique ornament. The requirements are very 
decided in this respect, and while a finely finished drawing is not 
called for, still the student is required to show that he has the ability 
to make a correct outline, and can faithfully express the lights and 
shades. The examination in architectural designing and drawing 
whieh follows, takes place en loge, as it is termed, each aspirant being 
placed in a stall by himsclf, with the programme proposed before 
him, and not allowed to leave the room until the task is completed. 


As twelve hours is allotted for this also, from 9 A. м. to 9 P. м., the 
student is expected to bring а lunch with bim. The supposition on 
the part of the authorities probably is that the applicants shall keep 
reasonably quiet, and work out their ideas independently ; but since 
the average French student is a being mortally opposed to quiet or” 
close application, and as the loges are separated only by thin board 
partitions, and are entirely open towards a central passage, the соп- 
ditions are often not the most favorable for thoughtful work. The 
projects given vary, of course, each year. The past July it was a 
* piscine dans un établissement thermal.” The drawings are required 
to be in line only, the plan to a seale of four millimeters per meter, 
the elevation double. The design is expected to һе strictly classic, 
with one of the orders nsed in correct proportions, Vignola being as- 
sumed as standard. Many of tbe drawings sent in are finished in color, 
but that is entirely optional, the requirements calling more for a 
sketch than a finished drawing. 

At this point in the examinations, judgment is passed upon the 
work already accomplished, and only those whose drawings are satis- 
factory are allowed to try the examinations in mathematics and his- 
‘tory. These consist in mathematics of first a written examination 
en loge, followed by an oral examination by the professor in charge. 
The topics embraced are, arithmetic and its applications, algebra as 
far as equations of the second degree, and geometry, plane and solid, 
such as is usually taught in the high sebools of the United States. 
Also an amount of descriptive geometry about equal to what is con- 
tained in the first seventeen problems of Church’s treatise on the 
subject. In history, the examination is altozether written. Four 
questions are given, two from ancient history and two from modern, 
and the student is required to answer but one from each. The ques- 
tions are quite general, only the leading dates being called for. ‘The 
examinations are of course all in French, exeept the history, which 
may be written in English, if so preferred. 

This is all that is required to enter the department of architecture. 
As will be seen, the examinations are not difficult; but the school 
evidently proceeds upon the principle, that what a man knows at all, 
he should know well, for the marking is so close that a large number 
of the aspirants always fail to pass. This year, out of ninety-four 
who were first inscribed, but thirty have been admitted, forty-five 
dropping out on drawing and designing alone. 

The system of instruction employed keeps the ateliers, to a certain 
extent, distinct from the school proper. ‘To enter one of these it is 
necessary only that the applicant be satisfactory to the professor in 
charge, he being the sole judge of the requisite qualifieations. ‘The 
instruction in the school is entirely gratuitous, no fees of any kind 
being required. On entering the atelier, however, a sum of thirty to 
forty franes is paid for the use of boards and T-squares, and a fee 
of five francs per month is called for to meet incidental expenses. 


С. Н. В. 


[During the past three years we have had occasion to explain at length to 
more than one questioner what is the course of instruction in architecture at the 
École des Beaux-Arts and what preparations are necessary to ensure passing 
the entrance examinations. Six months ago, our correspondent tells us he was 
unable to obtain the information he now sends us, and as there may be others 
who desire to be better informed оп the subject it seems well to supplement the 
information contained in the foregoing communication by a few more details. 

Of the two letters of recommendation mentioned, one must come from the 
patron of the atelier where the student is to study and work. In the choice of 
an atelier, one is usually influenced by the advice of friends who have studied 
in one or another of them. There are at the Ecole itself ошу three ateliers, under 
the charge of MM. André, Laisnd, and Guadet; these are generally well filled, be- 
cause, being in the school buildings, they are more accessible to the library and 
collections, and because a certain prestige attaches to them as being under the 
immediate patronage of Government, partly, too, because they are what are 
known аз ateliers à mention, that is, ateliers whose pupils are sometimes thought 
to obtain an undue share of recompenses. These ateliers are not much affected 
by Americans, possibly because in them hazing is practised with some severity. 
Besides these, the legitimate workrooms, there are eight ateliers externes which 
have а semi-oflicial but well-recognized connection with the École. These are 
under the charge of M. Coquart, M. Daumet, MM. Ginain-Lebas, M. Guénepin, 
ММ. Moyau-Joyau, MM. l'ascal-Questel, М. Train, and М. Vandremer, men of 
high standing in the profession, and without exception, we believe, men who 
have obtained the Priz de Rome. 

Once admitted to an atelier the first thing to do is to obtain a reasonable con- 
trol of the language, and the next is to brush up one’s knowledge of mathemat- 
ics. The best way of doing this is to attend the lectures of M. Clopet, 10 Rue 
des Beaux-Arts, who has a semi-official connection with the Ecole, and who for 
the absurd price of ten francs рег month goes over the necessary ground in 
three or four months with the utmost thoroughness. If the aspirant is welt 
grounded in mathematics this course is not necessary, for since the same terms 
are constantly being repeated in mathematical demoustrations a few private 
lessons is all that is ihe needed, but the lectures are admirable training in 
that they accustom the aspirant to the sound of his own bungling French. 

From the secretary’s office can be obtained a printed programme or syllabus 
which contains a list of the topics which will form the basis of the examination. 
It is welt to bear in mind that this syllabus is adbered to strictly; Гог the authori- 
ties have adopted wisely as their standard a minimum of information known 
with precision rather than a superficial knowledge of a wider range of subjects. 
Yet, simple as the requirements are, itis no uncommon thing for a Frenchman 
to fail at four or five successive examinations, a fact which is due probably to 
the want of even ordinary education among Frenchmen outside of Paris. A 
foreigner on the other hand rarely gets turned back more than once. | 

In order to prepare, if preparation is necessary, for the examination in draw- 
ing from the * round,” it is well to attend some of the free evening drawin 
schools, where the aspirant should make a point of practising with the репсі 
and crayon point, for the examiners give to a mediocre drawing in pencil a 
higher mark than to a good drawing finished with the estompe. In the ex- 
amination in architectural design it is safest to avoid seeking anything bizarre ; 
accurate mediocrity will answer every purpose, and the time that can be saved 
by not seeking for striking combinations of plan or elevation can be to good 
purpose spent on tlie rendering of the drawings. 
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The inspection of the free hand and architectural drawings made at tbis period 
usually eliminates more than half of the applicants, while the examinations in 
mathematics and history, which follow after the lapse of a few days, are apt to 
eliminate fifty per eent of the remainder. Ens. AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 


BLACK MORTAR. 
WESTERLY, В. I. 
To тне EDITOR OF TUE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — In reference to the query about “ black mortar” in the 
Architect of September 14, І would say that we use here а prepara: 
tion called mortar black, put up by the Walpole Color Company, of 
Walpole, Mass. The preparation is “patented,” and, not having 
analyzed it, Iam unable to state what it is composed of. The color 
is a fresh, rich black, which holds for years. Doubtless the gentle- 
man can obtain the information desired by addressing the Walpole 
Color Company, Walpole, Mass. 


Very truly yonrs, J. IRVING Maxson. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
New York, September, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF TUE AMERICAN Авситкст: 


Dear Sir, — We believe it has been legally decided that all plans 
and working drawings furnished by an architect for the erection of 
any building belong to him, and not to his client. Will you be kind 
enough to inform us of any such decisions, either by letter or through 
the columns of the American Architect? 


Yours very respectfully, Tuom & Wirsox. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Tue WASHINGTON Monument COMMISSION, — There was a meeting 
of the joint commission on the Washington monument September 25 at 
the White House. There were pres:mt President Hayes, Мг. W. W. Cor- 
coran, Col. Casey, General Wright, assistant to the chief of engincers, 
U. S. А., Architect Hill, and Architect Clarke. The plan for strengthen- 
ing the foundation of the monument, prepared by Col. Casey, was read 
aud discussed. It was not formerly adopted, though it was generally ap- 
proved. ‘The plan, whieh proposes to strengthen the foundation by under- 
pianing and lateral extensions of concrete would, to be carried аш, neces- 
aitate an expense of more than the $36,000 appropriated forthe work. The 
question was raised whether, under the aet, any of the money appropria- 
tion made for the completion of the monument proper can be expended on 
the base. It was decided to refer the question to the Attorney General for 
an opinion on the subject. Another mecting will be held uext Saturday, 
when final action on Col. Casey’s report is expected, and the work of the 
commission will be mapped out. 


Kerosene Reservorns. — The greater part af the petroleum and min- 
eral oils intended for the consumption of Paris is stored in the dacks of 
St. Ouen, where floating reservoirs, each of the approximate capacity of 
one hundred barrels, have long been in existence. The constant increase 
in the consumption has made it necessary to enlarge the storage accommo- 
dation; a large number of reservoirs have recently been «added, of a total 
capacity of about nine hundred thousand gallons, and the prospect is that 
more room will soon be required. 

These reservoirs are of plate iron, twenty-eight fect in diameter by some 
seventeen feet in height to the spriag of the arched enver; the thickaess 
of the bottom and of the lowest riag of plates is one quarter of an inch, 
and of the top-rising three sixteenths of an inch, while the thickness of 
the cover is only one tenth of an inch. They are filled through openings 
at the top, three feet three inches in diameter, and, being all ia one line, 
are connected by a bridge or footing, which extends from one extremity to 
the other, a distance of four hundred and twenty feet. They rest upon a 
platform of wood, laid upoa a rubble foundation. The petroleum, when 
brought on shore from the vessels in the river, is at first deposited in the 
floating reservoirs, which are partly submerged; from these it is pumped 
into the reservoirs, and thenee drawn off through the pipes into barrels. 
The total weight of these wrought-iron reservoirs, fourteen in number, is 
one hundred and fifty-one tons. 


‘ARTIFICIAL STONE.— A new stone is now being introduced in Wil- 
mington hy the patentee, Mr, George Richardson. The two ingredients are 
sand and cement. The sand nsed is that which is found along the Dela- 
ware, and that which is used in Cheater comes from Pennsgrove. The ce- 
ment used is the ordinary hydraulic cement. The cement rock is submitted 
to the process of burning ia order to expel the carbonic acid gas, which 
puts it in a condition for grinding, after which it is ready for use. The 
sand and cement are mixed in fixed proportions for a mortar of a dark 
gray color. This із then placed in moulds whose size and shape accord 
with the article to be prodaced. These moulds are of wood for hitching 
posts, window caps, window sills, door-sills, etc., but for draining pipes are 
of east iron. The substance when placed in the moulds is in a soft condi- 
tion and undergoes a thorough packing. It is then removed and is ready 
for the hardening process. The articles are placed in an air-tight chamber 
ten feet aquare, and carbonic acid gas is introduced to harden them. The 
gas is generated by burning charcoal in a common coal stove, and in pass- 
ing into the chamber, first goes through cool water to reduce the tempera- 
ture, as it would otherwise injure the cement. This gas is so rapidly ab- 
sorbed ав to keep up a draft from the stove to the chamber, and аз long as 
the absorptinn 2063 on the stone continues to harden. After two or three 
days the articles are immersed in a tank of water immediately under the 
floor af the apartment, which makes them harder. They are then ready 
for all nses that they are intended for. 


Revene MEMORIAL — A tablet commemorating the hanging of the 
lanteru ia the old North Church, Boston, April 18, 1775, by Paul Revere, 
has been put up in that church. 


STRANGE STATEMENTS ABOUT YELLOW FEvEn.— A singular fact is 
that the first death from yellow fever oceurred on the 21st of July, on a 
street well paved and in a neighborhood of the wealthy — a fact the more 
wonderful when it is remembered that New Orleans has very few paved 
atreets, and, further, that by far the largest number of deaths are on the 
strects well paved and near the Mississippi River, while out in the rear por- 
tion, where the draining eanals are reeking with filth, where dead dogs and 
eats are floating around, in a green scum nearly two iaches thiek, with 
the hot aun pouring down upon them at a temperature of about ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit, there has not been a single death from yellow fever. 
Again, in the Third district of this eity, where there were over five 
hundred deaths from the yellow fever in 1870, not a death has occurred so 
far, and the same may be said of the Fifth district, aituated on the o 
(on i ир of the river, surrounded by swamps and very filthy. — М. У, 

erald. 


Bronze Statue. — In front of the atore of Mason $ Co., №. 1202 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, there has been placed a bronze statue of the late 
William Woodward, of Cincinnati. The figure, which is of colossal size, 
was modelled by Mr. J. A. Bailly, and was саа! at the bronze foundry of 
Bureau Bros. & Heaton, No. 909 North Ninth Street. The statne will be 
removed in a few days to Cincinnati, where it will be unveiled about the first 


of October. 


Roman Remains ім ENGLAND. — Walbrook, England, has, within the 
last quarter of a centary, been the seene of many iateresting discoveries 
of Roman remains. ‘To these has now to be added a “find” which has 
taken place at No. 9 in that thoronghfare. The premises are about to be 
rebuilt and enlarged: excavations have been made during the past few 
days at the rear, and the workmen have come upon several objeets of in- 
terest to the arehwologist. Опе of these is a well, stated to be of Roman 
origin. It is about 22 feet in depth, tbe upper portion of the circle being 
constructed with Keatish rubble, and the lower, to the extent of about 10 
feet, being lined with chalk, without cement or other material between the 
courses. ‘The water is said to have been very pure whea the well was first 
opened by the workmen. A Roman jug, very light and enrions, the lower 
portion of a wine or water cooler (the latter made of Purbeek stoae), some 
pieces of tessclated pavement, ete., were also discovered. 


Tue “ OLD BAILEY.” — Newgate will not fall alone. The Old Bailey 
has been condemned, and a new block of buildings will take its place. 
Within the dock to be removed bave stood Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, 
and the pnet Savage, whose biography was one of the best that Dr. Johnson 
wrote. It was in the Old Bailey that the regicides had their trial, but that 
portion of the original structure has disappeared. It is many and enrions 
forms of law that the Old Bailey Виз seen come and go. “ The hangman 
no longer,” says the Echo, “sits down by the side of a prisoner halter in 
hand, as he did in 1669; and the awful warrants are no longer issued in 
shoals, as formerly, or in the * good old days.” 


New Yonk Pavements. — There are 328 miles of paved streets in New 
York south of the Harlem River, which may be classified as follows : Mac- 
adam, 22 miles; graaite, 26 miles; trap block, 180 miles; wood, 14 miles; 
cobble, 83 miles ; conerete, asphalt, etc., 3 miles. Of this nearly 150 miles 
consist of rotten wood, dilapidated cobble, worn-out and shapeless stone 
blocks. 


Tue CHINESE Canat. — The Grand Canal of China is likely to share 
the fate of the Great Wall. Thia waterway was constructed by Kuhlai- 
Khan and his suecessors of the Ynen race, and is 600 miles in length, 
There are 10,000 flat-bottomed boats on this canal, and these are used in 
the transportation of grain. The Echo states that this great waterway is 
an enormous “ white elephant,” as it costs an enormous amount every year 
for repairs, the appropriations there, as elsewhere, not beiug entirely de- 
voted to the purpose for which they are meant. Junks are delayed every 
month while channels are being dug for their passage. This year, for the 
lirst time siace the construction of the canal, the grain from Naakin, with 
the consent of the Government, has been forwarded by sea, and this fact 
has impelled the Pekin authorities to eonsider the expediency of abandon- 
ing the canal as a commercial highway. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION CAUSED BY INTENSE HEAT AND Licut.—Dr. 
Joshua Thorne narrates in the Kansas City Review the following facts 
which lately came under his observation at the rolling mills in that city: — 

While looking at the eclipse of the sun July 29, І banded the glass to 
one of the mill “ heaters.” He at once told me he could see as well with 
the naked суб аз with the smoked glass. I then tried another “ heater,” 
and he at once repeated the same statement. I then went to the rolling 
mill and tested every “heater,” at his furnace. They ай told the same 
story. I hunted up every “heater ” in the town except two (who were not 
found), over twenty in all, and every one declared he could see the phenom- 
enon, and all its phases, as well or better with the eye unshaded. took 
the precantion to test each one by himself, told him nothing of what I 
expected, or of the testimony of othera. 1 made no suggestions to any 
of them, bnt let each tell his own story. АП told the same tale; one 
peculiarity all agreed to — the image in the glass was upside down from 
what they saw with the naked eye. They would describe many peculiari- 
ties of eolor which could not be seen by others with the aid of the glass. 
It shonld be remembered that the “heater” has to see his iron in the 
furnace while it is enveloped in a flame whose intense glare prevents un- 
skilled eyes from seeing anything, an education of the eye peculiar to this 
class of workers, аз no other class of workmen is exposed to the same de- ` 
gree of heat or light. In aecordance with your request, I repeated the ex- 

eriment of Ericsson, and submitted a spherical piece of iron, eight inches 
in diameter, to a heat of over 3,0009 Fahr. It was carried to an almost 
melting point, withdrawn from the flame and placed on a stand. It had 
the appenrance of a disk nt all distanees tried, up to over 100 feet. As seen 
by the chief engineer of the mill, myself and others, it was perfectly flat. 
The convexity did not appear ; it was, while in this state, to all appearance 
no longer a sphere, but a disk. As the iron cooled off it resumed its 
original appearance of a sphere. 
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Tue facts that have come out concerning the boiler of the 
steamer Adelphi, which burst at Norwalk a short time ago and 
killed a dozen passengers or more, enforce the lesson of fre- 
quent building accidents, and show us again the precariousness 
of government inspection. The boiler had been inspected in 
June and certified as safe. Three months after, it was torn 
open by a pressure of steam which was less, the engineer de- 
clares, than it was allowed to carry. On examination it appears 
that the boiler was worn and patched and rusted away, into 
an obviously dangerous condition. A new patch had indeed 
been put проп it between the inspection and the accident, 
and still plates were left, it is said, which were worn to 
the thinness of pasteboard. One naturally asks, How came a 
government inspector to give a certificate to a boiler which was 
in a state to require patching in two months, and to burst in a 
month after that? And what sort of examination did he make ? 
The inspector has been suspended, awaiting an investigation, 
and pending this we shall not know whether he complied with 
the letter of his instructions or not. The hydrostatic test pre- 
scribed by the regulations has never commanded confidence, 
for the plain reason that, like any straining test, it may itself 
permanently injure the structure it tries; but no working sub- 
stitute has yet been devised for it. It is clear at least that all 
such tests are likely to he delusive unless they are supplemented 
by careful subsequent examination. Whether in the case of 
the Adelphi the boiler was tested by pressure or not, an inspec- 
tion which did not discover that it would not endure two months’ 
wear without repairs must be pronounced worthless. ‘The fall 
of Mr. Livermore’s unfinished dwelling-house on Broadway, 
New York, a short time before, is an indication among many 
that building inspections are often no better. A correspondent 
in another part of this paper suggests, in view of the overloading 
of buildings and the changes in their uses, that they should be 
rated and re-rated from time to time, like ships, for the amount 
of storage they are fit to carry. ‘The suggestion is a nseful one, 
and could donbtless do something to abate the dangers which 
are incurred through ignorance. Government inspections all 
tend, however, to one danger: they tempt owners to think that 
their responsibility is transferred to the government, or at least 
to act as if it were. Considering their fallible nature, then, it 
may be questioned whether they do not often do harm rather 
than good. They are necessary, nevertheless, and the only se- 
curity is in having it thoroughly understood that they are simply 
precautionary, and by punishing both owners aud inspectors 
alike with rigor when their carelessness leads to disaster. 


Тик Grand Jury of New York have, by a unanimous vote, 
declared that the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad of that city 
is “a most unfortunate mistake, and is a great calamity,” — “a 
gross violation of the rights of property-owners and residents in 
the vicinity of the line.” The jury do not indict the road, but 
they present it before the courts “as a public nuisance іп its un- 
paralleled invasion of private rights and of public comfort, safety, 
and health; and they earnestly request the court to lay this 
presentment before the Попога е Attorney General of the 
State, and before the Legislature when it shall assemble, in 


order that steps may be taken to redress an outrage which they 
are confident would never have been sanctioned had its enormity 
been realized.” They do this unanimously, preferring the pre- 
sentment to the last resort of a criminal indictment, and putting 
their trust in the courts and the Legislature to vindicate the rights 
of the people. 


We have no doubt that the Grand Jury are quite justified in 
their statement, nor that the building of the elevated roads was 
a mistake which would not have been allowed if its consequences 
had been realized beforehand ; and that the invasion of private 
rights and the injury to health and comfort are such that, if they 
are not compensated, to call them an outrage is using language 
none too strong. Yet the roads are proved to be a great public 
convenience, and they, or some equivalent for them, must he ac- 
cepted as a public necessity. The New York Elevated Road is 
reported to carry an average of nearly sixty thonsand passengers 
daily, and the Metropolitan forty or fifty thousand, — perhaps 
together a hundred thousand. The Zribune says, perhaps a 
little cynically, “ The sense of ә selfish public will be that the 
few must suffer for the good of the many. Rapid transit roads 
are rendered a necessity by the conformation of New York 
Island, and no roads are so cheap as those on stilts.” None are 
so cheap to those who build them, certainly, but when account 
is taken of the amount of property they destroy, and the injury 
they work to health and comfort, it may turn out, and we are 
inclined to think it will, that none are on the whole so dear. 
Here is the secret of the trouble, and the warning to other cities. 
The roads on stilts were adopted because they could be cheaply 
constructed, and the travel on them is therefore cheap to those 
who enjoy it at other people's expense. It is true that the few 
must sometimes sufler for the good of the many, and Americans 
are a little prone to the doctrine that a minority has no rights 
that a majority is bound to respect. Neither the public nor the 
courts are apt to make much account of the destruction of per- 
sonal comfort; but to insist that the few must suffer in pocket 
for the mauy without compeusation, when compensation can be 
made, is to carry things with a higher hand than we should ex- 
pect to see allowed. Whether the roads are a mistake or not, 
it is not likely that the people of New York will consent now to 
give them up, and therefore it remaius to fairly adjust the bur- 
den of expeuse. If the benefits are broad enough to include the 
whole city, the city may be fairly called upon to compensate the 
losers, and it may be found that this is the only remedy ; but 
if the benefit is to one class of citizens, it is reasonable that this 
class should pay the scot. They will be called upon to pay it 
in the form of fares whenever authority shall compel the roads 
to compensate the damage they have done, — a thing which the 
courts will doubtless have abundant opportunity to do. 


Tuere is still another side to the question of the cost of 
elevated railways which New York especially illustrates, and 
which other cities will do well to consider. №18 clear that the 
railways, as they now appear, are the ruin of the streets in 
which they run. If these are important streets, the loss is by 
no means limited to the persons whose property is upon them. 
To divert such streets from their natural uses is to diminish the 
actual capacity of the city. In a city as narrow as New York 
the sacrifice of two great longitudinal thoronghfares is a very 
serions one, not only to those who dwell or own or occupy upon 
them, but to the whole population, which is restricted in the space 
available for its business. The use of such thoroughfares as con- 
duits for wayfarers is naturally but a small part of their function, 
though it may be the key to their other uses. The effect of 
giving them over to this purpose in such a city is to aggravate 
the very evils which quick transit is intended to cure, by still 
further narrowing the area of business and residence, and forc- 
ing it ont into still more unmanageable length. And of this 
every inhabitant of the city shares the inconvenience. If this: 
cannot be countervailed, it must be added to the other factors 
in the cost of the roads. It may be that, when all is accounted 
for, the value of the communication will justify the whole ex- 
penditure, but till this is done it is not safe to decide in their 
favor. Still less is it safe to assume that they are the necessary 
resort. ‘I'he people of London, jealous of the comfort of their 
city, put their railway under ground; the people of New York, 
bent on immediate saving, carried theirs through the air. On 
the whole, the people of London seem to have been more suc- 
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cessful than those of New York, The London system is much 
more expensive to construct; the New York system bids fair to 
be in the long run the costliest method of communication that 
has ever been devised. The one creates property; the other 
destroys it. The one limits its discomforts to its passengers, 
and to the time they are in transit; the other permanently ruins 
the peace of whole streets full of inhabitants. In New York, 
however, the choice must probably be accepted as irrevocable, 
at least for our generation, and since the people have not been 
forehanded enough to adapt the railways to the thoroughfares, 
the next thing is to devise ways of adapting the thoroughfares 
as well as may be to the railways. Other cities will count the 
cost on all hands hefore they prefer the example of New York 
to that of London, ог may be fortunate enough to discover some 
third system which will avoid the faults of both. 


TIERE is something peculiarly distasteful in the idea of a 
railroad up Vesuvius. It has соте to that, however. A Nea- 
politan banker has got from his city government the right to 
run such a road up the mountain, and promises to have it ready 
for tourists in a few months. He will carry a double track on 
columns, or trestle-work, the up and down trains being connected 
hy a wire rope passing over a drum, and worked by stationary 
engines. The trains will be light, consisting of four carriages, 
with four seats in each, the ascending one, of course, being bal- 
aneed against the deseending one. The sympathetic traveller 
has become used to railroads up Mount Washington and the 
Righi, and has consoled himself with the thought that at least 
by their means these places have become accessihle to many ap- 
preciative persons to whom a three or four hours’ ride or drive 
was an insurmountable impediment. But the half mile of track 
np which it is proposed to trundle the Vesuvian tourist will 
hardly be a real help to any but a few invalids, of whom it is no 
eynieism to say that they are better off below, und a crowd of 
lazy visitors, whose numbers the intelligent admirer of the moun- 
tain would take a justifiable pleasure in redueing. We may 
therefore be forgiven the pious hope that the enterprise will 
prove no more profitable to its projector than it is neeessary. 
It is idle to protest against the tendeney to make money by turn- 
ing all the wonders of nature into raree-shows; yet опе might 
expect the government of a great eity to have respeet for its 
most famous treasure. The truth is, there is a real loss in the 
value to the world of those natural features whose glory is their 
remoteness and grandenr, when they аге made too accessible. 
The impressivencss of Vesuvius is in the naked and nneonquered 
desolation which even guides and tourists alone eannot obscure. 
The traveller who breasts the slope on foot, or climbs it slowly 
on horseback, is forced to feel its grandeur, but they who are 
dragged up by bucketfuls, along the trestle-work which will soon 
disfigure the lines of its unequalled slope, to find the edge of its 
crater marred by a railway station, aud its awful eruptions 
moeked by the puffing of a steam-engine, will have lost the 
grandeur of an impression which perhaps uo other experienee 
of their lives ean parallel. 


EsrLovers of skilled labor who take pains and find means 
— though it be simply for their own gain — to interest work- 
men in their work and encourage them to study increase of skill 
in it, are doing the best possible service to the working classes, 
and using almost the only influence that is now at hand to coun- 
teract the foolish doctrines and dangerous discontent that are con- 
spicuous among them. One encouraging example of this, which 
we should like to see imitated oftener than we do, is that of a 
noted firm of jewellers in New York, who have this summer 
offered a uumber of prizes among the workmen whom they em- 
ploy in making silver ware. Prizes were given for both design 
and workmanship; the workmanship including chasing, engrav- 
ing, and repoussé work. Against the efforts of trades-unions to 
reduce all workmen to a level of wagesand performance, and to 
absorb all their attention in political or social effort, some iuflu- 
ence of this kind is necessary to advance their skill or even to 
keep it from deterioration, to say nothing of keeping up any in- 
terest in their work. If manufacturers would combine for this 
purpose, they might at once improve their own productions and 
do much to offset the tendency to hostile feeling and divergence 
of aims between themselves and their employees. A step іп the 
same direction has just been taken by the British Government, 
which, imitating the action of the French at our Centennial, has 
sent a select body of skilled workmen to examine and report on 
the work shown at the French Exhibition of this year. Each 
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workman is given a free pass to the Exhibition and a sum of 
money, with the privilege of fares and lodging at a reduced rate, 
and is expected to spend one or two weeks in examining his 
own department of the Exhibition. 


Tur New York Society of Decorative Art, encouraged by 
the success of its previous loan exhibition, is preparing another 
to be opened this fall. The managers have hit upon the useful 
plan of supplementing Ше exhibition by a course of lectures on 
kindred subjects. Professor W. Е. Griffis is to lecture on 
Japanese Art; General 01 Cesnola, on Ancient Art; Mr. W. С. 
Prime, on Pottery; Mr. John L. Hayes, on Tapestry ; Mr. C. 
С. Perkins, on American Art in the Future; Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, on Egyptian Art. The lectures will be relied on 
to second the profits of the exhibition ; while they will serve the 
more permanent use of at опее illustrating the articles ex- 
hibited, and stimulating the common interest in arts they illus- 
trate. They are arranged in some sort on parallel lines with 
the suhjects of the exhibition ; but the wish suggests itself, which 
always arises when we read the programmes of popular lecture 
courses, and especially where matters of art are touched upon, 
that the subjects could be systematically and consecutively ar- 
ranged. The successive development of styles and the mutual 
relations of different departments of design are matters in which 
amateurs of art are commonly very little instrueted, while 
they are very important in its study. Either of them furnishes 
a connecting thread by which unity may be given to cour-es 
of instruction which are too often disconneeted, and therefore 
comparatively fruitless. "Гһе necessities of a course which, il- 
lustrating a temporary exhibition, must necessarily be in a sort 
extempore, do not give much opportunity for systematic treat- 
ment; but the subject deserves the attention of whoever is 
concerned with instruction in art in this country. 


Tur Women’s School of Carving and Modelling, in Boston, 
is reopened this month, with some advantages over last year, 
having been taken into the family of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. It was started a year ago with considerable enthusiasm, 
and, in spite of the narrowness of the funds which could be col- 
lected for its support, had in many respects ап encouraging 
success. ‘There were, says its report, fifteen pupils, to whom 
instruction was given in modelling in elay, casting and carving 
in plaster, and carving in wood. It was not possible or desir- 
able in one year’s course to carry the instruction very far, but 
the pupils were advanced from exercises in the use of tools and 
the cutting of purely geometric forms, through incised orna- 
ment, up to modelling and carving simple ornamental designs in 
relief. Samples of the work of the school are exhibited in the 
Mechanics’ Fair now open in Boston, and show the commenda- 
ble advance of the pupils in using their tools and processes. 
It would be out of place to criticise them as actual products, 
they being placed there, as the report says, “ not with the idea 
of indicating results, but only to show the methods pursued, and 
the kind of instruction attempted.” ‘This is a right idea, which 
we trust will always prevail; for nothing works such ruin to a 
school of art as to be invaded by the idea of production or of 
mercantile success, and to this invasion a school of decorative 
art is in these days peculiarly exposed. The association with 
the Museum may be expected to give a valuable stimulus to the 
school, both by access to its collections and by the working fel- 
lowship which it can supply. It is to be hoped that it may find 
friends who will see that it is not hampered by want of funds ; 
for an experiment of this kind, if it їз tried, ought to have the 
advantage of thorough appliances for its work. 


a или 


THE EQUILIBRATION OF ARCHES. 


A METIIOD OF DETERMINING THE LINE OF PRESSURE IN A LOADED 
SEGMENTAL, SEMI-CIRCULAR, OR SEMI-ELLIPTICAL ARCH, 


Тик conditions of stability іп an arch are these : — 

1. The eurve of pressure, in that portion of the arch whieh 33 
above the joint of rupture, must not pass outside of the middle third 
of the areh-ring. 

II. The line of pressure at any joint must not make an angle of 
more than 30° with a normal to the joint. 

IIH. The mean pressure оп any joint must not exceed one twenti- 
eth of the ultimate resistance of the material to erushing. 

Fig. 1. Draw one half of the arch and load to as large a scale as 
practicable, not less than one half inch to a foot. 

Find the angle of rupture, У, by the following table : — 


Let R = radius of extrados. 
Let r = radius of intrados. 
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1. For segmental arches, when г is not less than six tenths of the 
span, the springing joint is the joint of rupture. 
И. For semi-circular arelies with horizontal load line : — 


When Ê = 1.1 Y = 6240 
When © = 1.12 to 1.17 У = 609 
R 


When - = 1.18 to 1.8 У = 5740. 


r 
ПІ. For semi-cireular arches with load line sloping from an apex 
above the crown : — 
I=ihe angle between the slope and a vertical. 


1= 60°. І = 555. І = 500. І = 45° 
R v v v v 

r 

11 30° 30° 30° 30° 
1.15 375 35 35 32 
12 40 374 374 
125 42 49% 421 40 
18 4i 45 45 42) 


The above table is from Woodbury's “ Treatise on the Arch.” It 
may be used for semi-elliptieal arches, though probably not quite eor- 
reetly. The precise determination of the Joint of rupture is not im- 
portant. 

The portion of the areh which is below the joint of rupture is to 
be regarded only as a part of the pier. 

Divide that portion of the areh-ring which is above the joint of 
rupture into three rings of equal depth. Draw ng vertical, and di- 
vide the load line ag into any number of equal parts, ab, be, ete. 
Draw бі”, ej”, etc., vertical. (The oceurrenee of m/’ in the diagram 
at the intersection of the intrados with the joint of rupture is acci- 
dental) И the density of the load differs from that of the arch, as 
it usually does, unless both are of brick, reduce ah бо а^, so that ah: 
wh = weight of a eubic foot of arch : weight of a cubic foot of load. 
The arch, if of stone, may be taken at 170 pounds to the foot; the 
load, if of stone, at 150; brick-work at 110. Іп like manner reduce 
bi to МЪ ej to ej, and so on. Find the centre of gravity of the quad- 
rilateral a^ b' Y h’ (or a b i’ h’ as the case may be), considering h’ i’ 
as a straight line, by the following method : — 

To find the e. g. of a triangle, from each of two angles draw a line 
to the middle point of the side opposite; the intersection of the two 
lines will give the с.о. То find the e. с. of any quadrilateral, draw 
diagonals, and from the end of each farthest from their intersection 
lay off, toward the intersection, its shorter segment; the two points 
thus found, with the point of intersection, will form a triangle, whose 
с. g. is that of the quadrilateral. See Fig. 2. 

Mark the с. р. thus found Со and in like manner find С), Cs, С, 
С, Ce. 

"Find the area of cach of the quadrilaterals. Assume І, at the up- 
per edge of the middle third of the arch, as the point of application 
of the horizontal thrust at the crown. (In thin arches and in pointed 
arches it will he at the lower edge of the middle third.) From I lay 
ofl’ on a vertical, by any convenient scale, Іо, to represent the first area 
а БУ h i, op the second, pq the third, and soon. Determine the 
vertical C D, in which lies the centre of gravity of the whole area 
а" р" n m’ b’, thus: From I draw 10, and from t tO, at right angles, and 
connect Оо, Op, etc. From Су, СЭ, ete., drop verticals. Draw uy par- 


Иа. 2. 


allel to Oo, vw to Op, wx to Од, xy to Or, yz to Os, and 2С to Ot. 
Protraet Io to С. The required с. р. will be in the vertical drawn 
through C. The edge of rotation will be at В, the lower edge of the 
middle third. Draw В, У horizontal. Multiply the sum of the areas 
of all the quadrilaterals by CR, divide the product by 1 Y, and lay 
off the quotient by the scale of Io, ete., from I to Е оп a horizontal. 
Connect Eo, Ep, ete. Protract El to meet the vertical dropped 


from C, at 1. Draw 1-2 parallel to Ko, 2-3 to Ep, 3-4 to Eq, 4-5 to 
Er, 5-6 to Es, 6-7 to Et. Protract 1110 D. If the work is correct 
D R will be parallel to Et, and 6-7 will be a continuation of DR. 
The points I, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, aud R are points in the curve of pressure. 
ІЁ 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are all within the middle third the arch is safe, 
provided the other eonditions of stability are observed. 1f the eurve 
runs below the middle third, the areh is too heavily loaded over the 
crown, or too lightly on the haunches ; if above, these conditions are 
reversed. 

The line D R gives the direction of the pressure transmitted from 
the arch to the pier; and Et gives the value of the pressure, by scale 
of loads, in terms of area, which, multiplied by the number of pounds 
in a cubic foot of the arch, will give the pressure in pounds. 

To determine the necessary width of the pier which carries the 
arch, proceed as follows : — 

Protraet DR їо Р. Deeompose the pressure exerted at К, and 
now considered as acting at P, into its vertical and horizontal com- 
ponents, by tlie parallelogram of forces. 

Let Н = the horizontal cou:ponent. 

Let V —the vertical component. 

Let h — the height of the pier assumed. 

Let a —P В. 

Let w — the weight in pounds of a eubic foot of the pier. 

Let x =the required width of pier for bare equilibrium. 

The moment of His balanced by the moment of V plus the mo- 
ment of the pier; that is, F being the edge of rotation of the pier 
На = Vx + whx3, or Ha —Vx + эше, 

whence 

— рт үү у аў Пача + У2-- У 

х= is a) ie | № й 
Г For stability take іх, or, if the pier runs up as usual to the load 
ine, $x. 

Мо account is here taken of the triangle n m’ n’, nor of the fact 
that the specific gravity of that part of the areh which is included in 
the pier may be greater than that of the pier itself; but these are 
unimportant, and only add slightly to stability. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Т.охрох, September 19, 1878. 


For those who are looking about for modern architecture in and 
near London, no building is of greater interest than the Natural 
History Museum at Sonth Kensington, which is now nearing comple- 
Поп. It із by Mr. Waterhouse, and is a fine example of the use of 
the round areh in the Norman style. ‘The design is imposing, 
and in simplicity of disposition, and in subordination of detail to 
masses, it is markedly superior to any of the new publie buildings 1 
have seen ћете. No preoccupation for picturesque effect has broken 
the grand lines which rule from end to end of the immense pile, while 
a massive central structure and lofty corner pavilions finely aceent- 
uate the whole. ‘The суе at a glance embraces the design, and un- 
derstands the disposition of the plan. The two lofty stories, with 
their large bays, indicate exhibition galleries, while the high basement 
and attic are for lecture-rooms, laboratories, ete. Between the attie 
windows are statues of animals, and gargoyles of animals seem more 
appropriate than usual. 

The entrance is in the central pavilion,— not yet completed though 
high above the side galleries, —under a wide round arched portal, 
deeply recessed with columns, like the finest of the Norman porches. 
Passing through a shallow vestibule, from which open the exhibition 
wings on either hand, one stands on the threshold of a noble ball, at 
whose further end is a monnmental stairease, dividing half-way to 
reach side galleries which lead to the second Ясог. The bays which 
separate these galleries from the hall are subdivided with delicate 
double arches, which look all the lighter because of the massive ones 
supporting them below. The latter form a series of barrel vaults, 
like the side chapels in some Romanesque ehurches, and are to be fur- 
nished with specimen cases. The great hall is, in fact, called Index 
Hall, from its containing index specimens. 

The staircase from the galleries below to the floor above is carried in 
a most graceful and original manner on a vast arch, which, one bay 
from the entrance wall of the hall, rises in a wide sweep, unbroken by 
imposts ; the stairs from either side, uniting, spring from the centre of 
this vault to the floor beyond. The roof, though piereed largely with 
skylights, looks too heavy for the light, open iron-work trusses which 
support it, principally because the heavy window sashes are painted 
to count with the beams instead of with the ground glass. On wbit- 
ish panels in the roof are painted specimens of tree branches; while 
the large end window has a pattern of red leaves upon it, — an ap- 
propriate use of stained glass. Behind the great hall is another for 
the natural history of Great Britain alone, and beyond that from a 
long vestibule open a series of large and small galleries. Two heavy 
square towers rise from near the rear galleries, without adding much 
to the beauty or utility of the design, though one is, I believe, to be 
used as a smoke shaft. 

So much for the design and disposition of the building; apart from 
which it has still a great interest. It appears as if built of а yellow- 
ish sandstone, but near examination shows it is entirely of terra-cotta, 
backed with brick. ‘Therein lies a strong claim to our attention, for 
it is the most successful application of terra-cotta in England, where 
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that material has thus far received ifs greatest development. The 
slabs vary from one to one half inch in thickness, and are moulded 
with flanges to be built into the brick-work. The length of them 
does not exeeed eighteen inches, and generally is not more than a 
foot. A great secret lies in these short lengths, for with them the 
lines and mouldings can be kept perfectly true. The only place 
where there is any wavering in the mouldings is outside on the base- 
ment, — and that is very slight. Here the slabs were two feet long, 
so the warning was heeded, and no others were afterwards used of 
that length. This defect in terra-eotta Mr. Waterhouse has kept 
clearly in view, designing his mouldings and decorations for the most 
part in divisions or panels, so that any slight irregularity does not 
show. The Norman billet and zig-zag mouldings lend themselves 
easily to this: but more varied means are turned to aecount, such as 
the articulations of bamboo; and even those of the spine are formed 
into an effective moulding; which latter would seem far-fetched in a 
building devoted to another purpose. A concave moulding around 
the great staircase-areh is filled with them, and at intervals from this 
vast spine sprouts a monkey! 1 expected to see а man triumphantly 
astride of the keystone, but the designer refused such homage to Mr. 
Darwin, evidently, for the series of monkeys comes grinning down to 
the ground again, — whieh is keenly suggestive. There is true 
Gothie flavor in this; for if we but knew local medieval traditions, 
how full of meaning would be the now senseless grotesques which 
crop out everywhere in Gothie cathedrals. The stone age precedes 
that of wood, and the predecessors of Punch’s wood-cuts were these 
quaint satires in lithograph. 

Another curious conceit is carried out in the main exhibition gal- 
leries. "Тһе ceiling of these is supported upon two series of square 
piers, which two thirds up are decorated with pilasters; just under 
these, there is a curved Grecian fret. И you notice some wavy lines 
below, it will flash across you that the fret represents the sea line, 
and probably not till then will you notice that every three or four of 
the pier slabs have delicate reliefs of various tishes, and, nearer the 
bottom, of shells; while on the base itself is earved a band of sea- 
weed. Jules Verne might well be in despair at this walk under the 
sea, did these reliefs — barely raised from the surface — not look un- 
commonly like fossil prints, whieh destroys the sensational effect. 
Throughout, great art is shown in finding decoration drawn from 
natural history; and it is to some purpose that the difliculties of terra- 
cotta have been overcome, for it las permitted an amount of this dee- 
oration in panels and diapers whieh would have been of fabulous cost 
if done in stone. 

On the whole the building seems peculiarly successful, and shows 
a marked advance since Mr, Waterhouse designed his Manchester 
Assize Courts, where, thongh the plan and masses are fine, the same 
cannot be said of the details. Аза practical hint, some diflieulty 
being at first found in cleaning the terra-cotta after it was in place, 
it was discovered that a little muriatic acid, followed up with water, 
removed all stains. Gibson and Canning were the contractors for the 
terra-eotta. ‘The whole cost of the bnilding will be some £400,000, 
it is thought. Mr. Waterhonse has just finished two large business 
buildings in red briek with red terra-eotta trimmings. ‘They аге 
both fine, but the last is in the same round arebed style as the Ми- 
seum, and owing to the success of these two buildings, he told me he 
should probably design for the future in that style, rather than in that 
of the pointed arch, in which he did his earlier works. In one of the 
above buildings there is an ingenious ceiling, which is formed en- 
tirely of white tiles with colored pattern. The beams are cased in 
them, and the intervals hetween filled with square pieces ; where 
the corners of four pieces come together, a joist from the floor above 
holds them up with a flat cap, and over this is secured a tile rosette, 
so the ceiling presents as clear a surface as if the tiles had all been 
bedded in cement. As the walls are of light, enamelled briek, the 
effect is bright and fresh, 

The other great building upon which they are at work here is the 
New Law Courts, by Mr. Street. These are being slowly pushed 
through the mass of houses crowding Holborn, and now terminate 
at Temple Ваг. As if to commemorate this triumph — as memora- 
ble as unworthy — over the demolition of the most historic of Lon- 
«don monuments, a massive tower rises just by its mutilated piles. 
No more foreboding monument could have been raised to haunt the 
guilty iconoclasts than this grim tower, which frowns down on the 
busy street. It is as heavy and windowless as a donjon, and I be- 
lieve actually is to be used из а reservoir. However, if you do not 
like that tower you can choose another tower, for tbough the build- 
ing is not yet half up, there are three already in the conipleted part. 
It is unfair to eriticise finally an unfinished work, but the design 
seems to be so terribly broken np in a frantie struggle after the pict- 
uresque, that 1 fear the last trace of unity will disappear with the 
зеаНо те — for that binds together in some measure the parts. 
Thronghout there seems a wanton elimination of axes. Windows 
and divisions are hopelessly uneven, and by no chance is there cor- 
respondence or repetition of parts. The front, upon Holborn, is of a 
gray stone, which heightens the dryness of the architecture, already 
cold in the side, and rear fagade, where the stone trimmings are 
warmed with brick. This dryness is increased by a great deal of 
diaper ornamentation, too deeply carved, which gives a cast-iron 
look. The building has disappointed the profession generally. 

Far more suecessful, in quite a different style of Сойне, із the 
American Episcopal church, at Rome, which Mr. Street designed. 


“St. Paul's within the Walls,” situated in the new Via Nazionale, 
was the first Protestant church built in Rome, for it was begun just 
after the entrance of Vietor Emmanuel. Although it has been open 
for worship some time, it is not entirely finished, as it was wisely be- 
gun on a scale which would leave it in the future open to memorial 
gifts and bequests. It was intended to be, and is, a fitting monument 


'— the only one we have in Europe — of American religious zeal and 


liberality. In spite of their ** Church and State ” which the English 
proverbially carry everywhere with them, their churches in Rome are 
insignificant chapels beside our basilica, which with apse and side 
aisles measures 138 feet by 62 feet in width, and is 59 feet to the 
top of the open timber roof. It is in the early Gothie style of North- 
ern Italy, built with travertine bands, — а style in which all who 
have read Mr. Street’s work on the Gothic of Northern Italy will 
acknowledge him a master. From the apse itself, 20 feet deep, a 
choir projects 22 feet into the nave, and at its corners are two beau- 
tiful ambones with colored marble colonnettes, in the style of those 
of the twelfth century. The fine marbles, so common in Rome, are 
turned to the best account, and the effeet will be extremely rich 
when the conque of the apse is filled with the projected blazonry of 
mosaics. Some capitals and other carving are unfinished, awaiting 
funds. The stained glass shows the best work of Clayton and Bell. 
A full peal of chimes has been given and is about to be hung in the 
tower, which, in spite of Rome’s three hundred and sixty-five churches, 
adds a conspicuous and beautiful feature to the city. Its design was 
suggested by the graceful ninth century eampanile of Sta. Pudenziana, 
and it rises directly from one side of the nave gable towards the street. 
Although it is to be regretted that so suceessful an American monu- 
ment should not have been designed by a countryman, all who are 
familiar with its history know that no small share of its suecess is 
due to the intelligent energy of its rector, the Rev. R. J. Nevin, 
J). D., who, as Mr. Street conld pay but three or four flying visits to 
Көше during its erection, ably presided over everything which was 
done ; and though a Swiss аге Гор regnlated the aceounts of tbe 
contractor, and was clerk of the works, Dr. Nevin really had the 
chief responsibility, and decided many of the diflieult questions. 


TIE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF DESIGN — LECTURES ON ARCHITECT- 
URE— THE EXPOSITION. 
Cnicaco, October. 

Tur Chicago Academy of Design, an organization ten years old 
or so, which has passed through many trying periods and numer- 
ous reorganizations, has recently added a course іп architecture to 
the art studies pursued in its sehools. This is one of the results 
of the last reorganization, whieh took place during the spring of the 
present year, infusing a new life into its torpid and negleeted body. 
The academy, unlike that of New York, is a mixed body of artists 
and amateurs. It has been found that the artists here are as yet too 
weak to maintain an organization of their own. It differs also from 
that referred to, in that it is unable to afford free instruetion in art. 
But, with small fees for tuition, its classes in all departments are 
well filled, and the students are enthusiastic. 

For the present nothing further than a course of leetures in the 
architectural department will be attempted. The lecturer for this 
season із Mr. W. Г. В. Jenney, practising architeet, of this city. 
The lectures will be free to students in the other departments, and 
will be open te the public for the moderate fee of one dollar for the 
course of five lectures, and twenty-five cents for single admissions. 
The first lecture will be delivered on October 3 at the rooms of the 
academy, corner of State and Monroe Streets. 

The announcement says that “ the subject of the lectures will be 
the history ої the different styles of architeeture that have arisen, 
flourished, and passed away, from the earliest period of which we 
have any knowledge, — Ше savage tribes, Egypt, Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, and the Middle Ages." A knowledge of the architecture of 
a country at any epoch is a knowledge of the people, of the religion, 
and of the government of that country at that epoch, and is of in- 
terest to the traveller, to the student of history, and to all persons of 
liberal education, as well as to those practising arehitecture as a pro- 
fession, Jt is to these classes that these leetures are directed, and 
the lecturer promises to avoid technicalities and the dry details of 
construction, and will illustrate, as far as possible, with off-hand 
crayon sketches. 

‘Lhe following is a list of the subjects to be treated : — 

1. October 3. The Savage Tribes and Egy pt. 

11. October 10. Assyria and Judea. 

Ill. Oetober 17. Greece and Rome. - 

ТУ. October 24. Mediæval Period — France. 

V. October 3t. Mediæval Period — England. 

Each annual subscriber and life-member of the academy will re- 
ceive two tickets to the course. 

It is also announced that upon the conclusion of tbese lectures, 
Thursday, November 7, an additional evening will be given to the 
architecture of Paris, to be illustrated by stereopticon views. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Jenney’s course other lectures on the fine arts are 
promised. 

The annual Inter-State Exposition is now open in this eity. The 
fine art exhibition is always an attractive feature of these annual 
displays of industry and art. The art galleries are in a separate 
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building, which might be called an “annex,” to follow the present 
fashion in nomenclature. There are six rooms, which together 
equal in capacity the galleries of the Academy of Design in New 
York. Опе room contains paintings by local artists, and water-colors 
mostly sent by Eastern artists. The second reom contains a lean 
collection of paintings, and is probably the best exhibit ever made in 
this city. The best contemporaneous French artists and a few of 
the best Americans are represented. It can safely be said that there 
is net a bad picture in the room. Most prominent is Cabanel’s 
“Phedra and (попе, loancd by L. Z. Leiter, of this city. This 
is the first Cabanel, other than a few portraits, that bas been ex- 
hibited in Chicago. The Exposition Company has recently pur- 
chased a very full collection of easts of well-known pieces of an- 
cient sculpture, including some Assyrian bas-reliefs. It also has 
some examples of Renaissance carving. These fill two rooms. The 
Parthenon seulptures are admirably placed. Representative pedi- 
ments have been constructed to show the position oecupied by the 
originals, and the frieze bas-reliefs may be seen consecutively and in 
good light. Asa popular educator this collection is of incalculable 
value, as it is seen by an average of ten thousand people daily. In 
one room із an exhibition of artistic photography. The pictures are 
all treated as works of art, hung by the committee and catalogued. 
No photographers’ signs or advertisements are allowed. 

The exhibit of Chieago’s art manufacturers is not so good or ex- 
tensive as in former years. The exhibits of artistic carpets, eur- 
tains, and tapestries by Field, Leiter & Co. are remarkable. These 
are mainly importations. Many duplicates of the finest contributions 
of the Glasgow looms to the Paris Exposition may be seen, and 
among them is a set of the Whistler curtains of peacock pattern. 

The Minton tile exhibition of Charles L. Page is an attractive and 
artistic contribution, and in modern art pottery Burley and Tyrrell 
show some of the finest pieces that have been produced. 

The interest of the masses of Ше people in matters of art is evinced 
by the faet that most of the visitors to the exhibition со direetly to 
the art rooms on entering. ‘The rooms are erowded from morning to 
night, so that at times it is impossible to gain admission to them. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCI AT OYSTER BAY, 1.1. MESSRS. POTTER & ROBERTSON, 
ARCHITECTS. 


DINING HALL IN TIE PALACE OF THE GRAND DUKE, 


MIR ALEXANDROWITCH. 

Tins illustration, a very characteristic example of interior finish- 
ing in the Russian style, is copied from the Russian building jour- 
n d, the Zodichy. 

HOUSE AT CHATEAU-LANDON. MR. Е. LETANG, ARCHITECT. 

Tbe villa was erceted some four years ago at Cháteau-Landon, 
near Райз, at a cost of about ten thousand dollars ($10,000). The 
garden front looks towards extensive vineyards, and beyond and 
about а hundred feet below upon a very pretty little stream. There 
are many trees upon the place, and a fine growth of shrubbery. The 
materials of construction are brick for angle quoins, a light brown 
stone for cornices and basement, with plaster filled in between. 
The floors are of iron construction, deafened by means of plaster 
filling. Partitions of brick, having arches sprung from them to stiffen 
chimneys, help to support the roof. 


WLADI- 


RECEPTION MALL AND STAIRCASE IN THE ALLEMANIA CLUB 
HOUSE, CINCINNATI. MR. J. М. M'LAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT. 
We printed last week a perspective extcrior of this club honse, 
with a short description. 


THE RATING OF BUILDINGS. 


Амоха the natural results of the present state ої the business 
community is a large increase in the number of buildings that are 
subjected te a change of use. This is especially the case with build- 
ings put up as manufactories, and for trade purposes. Dwelling- 
houses, as a class, seldom change their purpose, but with buildings 
put up for business uses the ease is different. When the occupants 
of such a building change, the next use of that building will prob- 
ably change alse to whatever business it is supposed will pay, or 
happens to be seeking a domicile. The result is an unusually large 
number of cases where the building is not fitted for its present use. 
These things were illustrated with emphasis by an accident in New 
York, not long ago, whereby one man lost his life, and others were 
more or less injured. In this ease the building was originally put 
up for and used as a machine shop, for light work,.the making of 
sewing machines. It was of brick with iron columns, and the floors 
were briek arches on iron beams; the whole only about twenty years 
old, and, if kept to its normal use, apparently good for another score. 
But in its original use the weight was naturally heaviest on the 
lowest floors; there would be the heaviest machinery, and there 
the heaviest accumulations of stock. Even there the weight upon 
any one square yard of floor would seldom amount to one half of a 
ton, and never average that over eight or ten contiguous square 
yards ; while in the upper stories a load of six bundred pounds 
would probably be the maximum upon any one sqnare yard, and less 
than half that an average load. But the sewing machine company 
grew, and, leaving their building as the soldier crab does his shell, 


moved to mere commodious quarters, and a cabinet maker eceupied 
the building. Of course a building strong enough for a machine 
shop and iron work was expected to be strong enough for cabinet 
making and light wood work; but what was the fact? * 

The accident was a break in the sixth floor; this floor was con- 
structed of brick arches upon iron beams; these beams were about 
five feet from centres, and rested upon girders sixteen feet from 
centre to centre; the girders rested преп the cap of columns twenty 
feet from centres, and were secured to the heads of the columns by 
belts passing through lugs on each side of the web of the girder, 
through which the holts also passed; there were three or four of 
these bolts about seven eighths of an inch in diameter at each end of 
the girder, and itis to be noted that when the girder fell the lugs 
upon the head of the columns and the bolts stood, tearing ont the 
web of the girder like pie-erust. The girder which broke was of cast 
iron, with wreught tie; the east iron was in form like a plain T-beam 
sixteen inches deep, six inches across the top flanges, three inches 
across the bottom flanges. At cach end of the girder, and upon its 
lower flange, were lugs, forming sockets for the two-inch wrought 
iron tie-rod. The upper member of this girder had about ten square 
inches of cross section, this was under compression; the lower part 
of the cast iron had about seven square inches of eross section which 
was practically useless, as being about the neutral axis; while the 
real lower chord, the tie-rod, had about three square inches of see- 
tion, which was under tension. Upon this girder rested the weight 
of three hnndred and twenty square feet, or about thirty-five square 
yards, of the floor mentioned, with whatever load might be placed 
upon it, or hung under it. 

This girder should have an ultimate supporting strength of about 
eighteen tons, and the tie-rod would be the weakest point. Out of 
this eighteen tons should be taken the weight of the floor, including 
the girder itself, in all about seven tons, leaving less than twelve tons 
as the carrying capacity of the floor; and this reduced Бу a factor of 
safety of two! wonld leave only six tons as а reasonable load on the 
thirty-five yards of floor, or about three hundred and fifty pounds per 
square yard, equal to forty pounds per square foot. This is suppos- 
ing the tie-rod to be, as it would with material of uniform quality, the 
weakest point; and the faet that breakage actually oceurred by the 
crushing and crumbling ef the npper member, while the tie-rod was 
uninjured, only shows that the quality of the cast iron was helow the 
average; in fact, a soft metal, as was remarked npon the spot, better 
fit for sewing-machines than for building purposes. Bat it is seen 
that in no case would this floor Бе safe for more than forty pounds 
per square foot. 16 was loaded with stock. low much cannot now 
be proven; but, judging from the rest of that floor, as well as the 
rest of the building, it is fair to say that it was a common thing to 
pile bureau backs or drawer bottoms in close-packed piles six feet 
high, which would weigh near one hundred and eighty pounds per 
foot; and black-walnut stock was piled on these upper floors in close 
packs six and seven feet high, by eight or more wide, Ву twelve to 
twenty feet long, equal to three hundred. pounds per foot or twenty- 
seven hundred pounds per yard, showing that the furniture-maker 
needed in his upper floors three er four times the strength that the 
sewing-machine company required in their lower ones. 

In the above ease some of the floors, as, for instance, the one im- 
mediately below the falling girder, were of stronger build; besides, 
at that partienlar point this next floor was not so heavily overloaded, 
being oceupied by the eabinet-makers’ benches and men at work. 
Had the same break occurred at some points a few feet from there, it 
would probably have gone on to the eellar. 

This isan example of the changes and risks often incurred in the 
uses of a building, even if supposed to be strong enough for a manu- 
factory under the building law. 

This matter of change seems to need some more competent super- 
vision than the guess-work of the ordinary mechanie; something more 
nearly akin to the maritime rules, where a ship is inspected when 
built, and elassed for a eertain number of years in one grade, and then 
again inspected and rated for the next term in such grade аз she 
seems fit for, And the class of cargo permitted in each grade is 
specified: thus, a ship built for earrying heavy blocks of marble from 
Italy, while she holds that rating, may take almost any freight, but 
after that will be rated for light and dry freights, and still later for 
only lumber and non-perishable matters; while one built for light 
freight and passenger service will not be insured at all, nor, in faet, 
allowed to carry marble blocks, ner even pig-iren in large quantity, 
without especial inspeetion. Іп these cases the matter is not left te 
the judgment of the eaptain; but the ship’s rating is expressed upon 
her papers and in the published list, to be seen and read of all men. 
Something similar seems to be needed in regard to buildings. Sup- 
pose that a commission of competent architects were created, whose 
duty, like Lloyds’ inspectors, should be to rate the building for a 
given term of years and for a given service, with regular inspection 
and rating at the end of the term, and who should be made aware of 
all changes in the building during the term, and bave power to change 
the rating accordiogly. Let the rating show the maximum load te 
be permitted on each floor, and the number of years it should be per- 
mitted; and then make the occupant who overloads his floor respon- 
sible for all damages, including a deedand fer personal injury 
resulting therefrom, and the result would be well for all. It may be 
thought that this would be an infringement of the rights of the 


1 A dangerously small factor. — Eps, AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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owners; but publie safety overrides private rights. ‘Nor are ship- 
owners desirous to evade the Lloyds’ rule. Until every man is com- 
petent to judge the strength of a building in all its parts, and until 
every man has sense enough to calculate the weight of his material 
and tools, some one who has this judgment and ability should be 
employed; and if the individual will not employ them, the public 
must. 

lt may be said that the ship carries the property of various parties 
who cannot be expected to examine and judge for themselves, and 
who, without the authorizcd rating, would be at the mercy of any 
captain either ignorant or unprincipled enough to take the advantage 
of them, and thus much property would be lost. But in regard to 
the manufactories, they are at this moment filled with men, women, 
and children who are at the mercy of ignorant and unprincipled em- 
ployers; and the comparison lies fairly between the importance of 
saving property and of saving human life. VIVARTTAZ. 


FRENCH PAINTING OF TO-DAY. 


We translate from 27 Artiste parts of a long notice of paint- 
ings at the Exhibition, which gives a lively sense of some of 
the French artists’ present tendencies : — 

Mme. Marie Collart has a third medal. This is honorable for those 
who have a second. 1 have no hesitation in declaring that men of 
feeling will take pleasure in looking at Mime. Collares orchards when 
some of the medalled pictures of the Exhibition of 1878 are no longer 
valued except as curiosities. Very curious, in truth, is the machinery 
of Messrs. Mackart, Matejko, Padilla, Siemiradski. Bat all their art 
goes into their stage properties. No one personage in these huge 
canvases has ever found himself face to face with life, has ever 
loved or felt an impulse of emotion. 1 have nothing in common with 
this artifical humanity which does not speak my language and lives 
in a world which is not mine. It is written in an archeological jargon, 
diffuse and pedantic, which has no more possible relation to the truth 
of any epoch than the archaism of Alma Tadema. Thanks to this 
accommodating tendency, painting is sliding farther and, farther down 
the declivity of dead things, substituting for the true and just repre- 
sentation of man, and the median in which he lives, the findings 
of unwholesome exhumations, — costumes, furniture, and gimeracks. 
Hence a harlequin art, which includes only an active and adroit 
minority, well skilled in handling the wardrobe of the ancients, and 
whose great cleverness consists in only painting enigmas of which no 
one can get hold. Pure charlatanry. 

Ви the great subject of art in all well-balanced periods is man. 
He fills the whole breadth of the stage with his aspirations and his 
pains. Yet 1 look in vain for this eternal manhood in the work of 
most contemporary artists. 1 find, it is true, a certain special manu- 
facture, substantially abstract and conventional, which has an anatom- 
ical correspondence with a human being, and that only. Academical 
instruction has made it a sort of human currency, which is aceepted 
as good money, and circulates freely at exhibitions. But this dis- 
jointed manikin is never got out of the realm of mechanism. He 
moves about automatically among factitious surroundings; he has 
but a small number of gestures and attitudes, which are adopted 
pretty indifferently for all situations. 

Here is an actual occurrence: A worthy tradesman one’ day bor- 
rowed my catalogue of the Salon. Пе, too, wanted to get an idea of 
the condition of the arts. He went back and forth half a day in the 
Salon. Ме was interested chiefly in the great mechanisms. Historical 
painting attracted him prodigiously, and, naturally, before each great 
canvas he opened his book and read the title. 

No. 928. This represented a personage in a pit, under a red and 
black effect of light. The man had a great beard, and lifted his eyes 
to heaven with an expression of ecstasy. The wortly man read in 
his book, St. Lawrence the Martyr. “Ah,” said he, “it’s before 
he was roasted.” Не stepped up to the picture and looked long at 
the face of the Saint, and said: ** After all, it must have been after- 
wards, or else while it was doing.” 

He passed to No. 1056. On a bed in confusion was stretched out 
the half-nnde body of a young wonian. А certain stiffness charac- 
terized her limbs, and her eyes were fast closed. It suggested a 
person in catalepsy. A torch threw red gleams upon the bed and 
reddened the paleness of the flesh next it. The tradesman read, 
The Death of Catherine de Medici. He gave a start. ч What 1? 
said he, “did she die with so little clothes on as that? A queen, 
tool” And after a moment’s reflection he added, “ Perhaps they 
are going to lay her out." He stopped before No. 311, and saw a 
gray-haired man holding his head between his hands. He seemed 
buried in the reading of a folio which was spread upon the table. 
The man was shown in full face. His eyebrows were contracted, 
his expression intense and tragic. My friend read, The Last Day of 
a Condemned Felon. Не was greatly moved. How real that was; 
he could imagine himself in the sufferer’s place. Doubtless he was 
seeking a last consolation in the reading of the gospel. 

A little farther he saw some priests standing up, their arms raised 
before an altar. One of them, who wore a mitre, was stretching out 
his hands toward a man and woman that lay prostrate, their faces in 


the dust. He opened his catalogue, not understanding, and read, 
The Nuptial Benediction. 


* Exactly," he exclaimed; “ they are great personages; the pope | | 


is marrying them; but what the devil do the priests and choir hold 
up their arms for? However, I suppose it’s part of the сегепіопу.”” 
And he went away, convinced and content. 

“ Unluckily,” said Г to him when he brought me the book, є: you 
made a mistake. This catalogue ” — 

“Well, what?” і 

“Is last year's," and I pnt into his hands the catalogue which 
he ought to have taken. 

He shook his head. “It is impossible," said be. 
correspond exactly to the titles in the catalogue.” 

He turned over the pages and fell upon No. 928. He read, The 
Miner's Prayer. Me started. 4 What! this monk, this St. Law- 
rence, a miner? >” 

No. 1056, which he had taken for The Death of Catherine de 
Medici, had for its title The Sleep of Innocence. That which 
he had taken for The Last Day of a Condemned Felon was A 
Philosopher studying a Problem.” Finally, The Nuptial Benediction 
was called in the catalogue An Anathema. 

The good man was overwhelmed. 1 said to him, You are ex- 
pericncing the art of our day. The subject is no matter what. 16 is 
for the catalogue to tell you what yon are to see and understand. 
You think you see a corpse. Not at all; it із а sleeping woman. А 
philosopher wears the head of a criminal; a pope cursing resembles 
a pope blessing, and so on. This comes from the fact that there is a 
limited number of conventional forms which are the general property 
of artists. They belong to everybody and serve all purposes. They 
are like the lasts of the village shoemaker.” 
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“ The pictures 


AERIAL ECHOES 
BY PROF. JOSEPH HENRY. 

During the year 1877, and also in 1876, a series of experiments 
was made on the aerial echo, іп which Ї was assisted in the first 
series by General Woodruff, engineer of the third lighthouse dis- 
trict, and in the second series by Edward Woodruff, assistant engi- 
neer of the same district. These experiments were made principally 
at Block Island, but also at Little Gull Island. Especial attention 
has been given to this phenomenon, which consists in a distinet echo 
from the verge of the horizon in the direction of the prolongation of 
the axis of the trumpet of the siren, because the study of it has been 
considered to offer the easiest access to the solution of the question 
as to the cause of all the abnormal phenomena of sound, and also 
because it is in itself an object of much scientific interest. 

In my previous notice of this phenomenon, in the report of the 
Lighthouse Board for 1874, I suggested that it might be due to the 
reflection from the crests of the waves of the ocean; but as the phe- 
nomenon has been observed during all conditions of the surface of 
the water, this explanation is not tenable. 

Another hypothesis has been suggested, that it is due to a 
floceulent condition of the atmosphere, or to an acoustic invisible 
cloud, of a density in different parts differing from that of the gen- 
eral atmosphere at the time. To test this hypothesis experimentally 
the large trumpet of the siren was gradually elevated from its usual 
horizontal position to a vertical one. In conception, this experi- 
ment appears very simple, but, on aceount of the great weight of 
the trumpet, it required the labor of several men for two days to 
complete the arrangements necessary to the desired end. The trum- 
pet, in its vertical position, was sounded at intervals for two days, 
but in no instant was an echo heard from the zenith, but one was in 
every case produced from the entire horizon. The echo appeared 
to be somewhat louder from the land portion of the circle of the 
horizoh than from that of the water. On restoring the trumpet to 
its horizontal position, the echo gradually increased on the side of 
the water, until the horizontal position was reached, when the echo, 
as usual, appeared to proceed from an angle of about twenty degrees 
of the horizon, the middle of which was in the prolongation of the 
axis of the trumpet. A similar experiment was made with one of 
the trumpets of the two sirens at Little Gull Island. In this case 
the trumpet was sounded in a vertical position every day for a week 
with the same result. On one occasion it happened that a small 
cloud passed dircetly over the island on which tbe lighthouse is 
erected, and threw down on it а few drops of rain. At the moment 
of the passage of this cloud the trumpet was sounded, but no echo 
was produced. 

From these experiments it is evident that the phenomenon is in 
some way connected with the horizon, and that during the continn- 
ance of the experiment of sounding the trumpets while directed 
toward the zenith, no acoustic clond capable of producing reflection 
of sóund existed in the atmosphere above them. 

Another method of investigating this phenomenon occurred to me, 
which consisted in observing the effects produced on the ears of the 
observer by approaching the origin of the echo. For this purpose, 
during the sounding at the usual interval of twenty scconds of the 
large trumpet at ‘Block Island, observations were made from a 
steamer, which procecded from the station into the region of the 
echo, and in the line of the prolongation of the axis of the trumpet, 
with the following results: — 

1. As the steamer advanced, and the distance from the trumpet 
was increased, the loudness of the echo diminished, contrary to the 
effect of an echo from a plane surface, since іп the latter case the 


1 From the Report of the Lighthouse Board, 1877. 
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echo would have increased in loudness as the reflecting surface was 
approached, because the whole distance traveled by the sound-wave 
to and from the reflector would have been lessened. The effect, 
however, із in accordance with the supposition that the echo is a 
multiple sound, the several parts of which proceed from different 
points at different distances of the space in front of the trumpet, 
and thatas the steamer advanees toward the verge of the horizon, 
it leaves behind it a number of the points from whieh the louder 


ones proceed, and thus the effect upon the ear is diminished as the: 


distance from the trumpet is increased. 

2. The duration of the echo was manifestly increased, in one in- 
stance, from five seconds, as heard at the mouth of the trumpet, to 
twenty seconds. 

This would also indicate that the echo is a multiple reaction of 
varying intensities from different points, and that at the place of the 
steamer the fainter ones from a greater distance would be heard, 
which would be inaudible near the trumpet. 

3. The arc of the horizon from which the echo appeared to come 
was also inereased, in some cases, to more than three times that 
subtended by the echo at the place of the trumpet. This fact again 
indicates that the echo consists of multiple sounds from various 
points at or near the surface of the sea, the angle which the aggre- 
gate of these points subtend necessarily becoming greater as the 
steamer advances, 

But perhaps the most important facts in regard to the echo are 
those derived from the series of observations made in regard to it 
by Mr. Henry W. Clark, the intelligent keeper of the principal 
lighthouse station on Block Island, and by Joseph Whaley, keeper 
of the Point Judith Lighthouse. Mr. Clark was furnished with a 
time-maker to observe the duration of the echo, and both were di- 
rected to sound the trumpets every Monday morning for half an 
hour, noting the temperature, the height of the barometer, the state 
of the weather as to clearness or fog, the direction and intensity of 
the wind, and the surface of the ocean. 

From the observations made at these two points, for more than 
two years at one station and over a year at the other, the echo may 
be considered as produced constantly under all conditions of weather, 
even during dense fogs, since at Block Island it was heard 106 times 
out of 113, and at Point Judith 50 times out of 57, and on the occa- 
sions when it was not heard the wind was blowing a gale, making a 
noise sufficiently intense to drown the sound of the echo. These 
results appear to be suflieient to disprove the hypothesis that the 
phenomenon is produced by an acoustie cloud accidentally situated in 
the prolongation of the axis of the trumpet. It niust be due to some- 
thing more permanent in its effects than that from a portion of air 
differing from that of the general atmosphere in temperature or 
density, sinee such a condition cannot exist in a dense fog embracing 
all the region of the locality of the phenomenon. Indeed, it is difli- 
cult to conceive how the results can be produced, even ina single 
-instance, from a floceulent portion of atmosphere in the prolongation 
of the axis of the trumpet, since a series of patches of clouds of differ- 
ent temperature and densities would tend to absorb or stifle by 
repeated reflections a sound coming from their interior, rather than 
to transmit it to the ear of the observer. 

The question, therefore, remains to be answered: What is the 
cause of the aerial echo? Аз І have stated, it must in some way be 
connected with the horizon. The only explanation which suggests 
itself to me at present is, that the spread of the sound which fills the 
whole atmosphere from the zenith to the horizon with sound-waves 
may continue their curvilinear direction until they strike the surface 
of the water at such an angle and direction as to be reflected back 
to the ear of the observer. In this case the echo would be heard 
from a perfectly flat surface of water, and as different sound-rays 
would reach the water at different distances and from ditlerent 
azimuths, they wonkl produce the prolonged character of the echo and 
its angular extent along the horizon. 

While we do not advance tbis hypothesis as a final solution of the 
question, we shall provisionally adopt it as a means of suggesting 
further experiments in regard to this perplexing question at another 
season, 


BURIALS AT ANCIENT ROME. 


Тневе were burial clubs at Rome at an early time, and the Chris- 
tians availed themselves of the same means to bury their dead as 
their pagan predecessors; the transition was gradual, and in some 
cases there are pagan sarcophagi and inseriptions still remaining in 
the Christian Catacombs. There is no need of the theory that they 
were merely earried there as old marble, to be used again. The 
subsoil of the Campagna consists of successive layers of tufa of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness. Roads had been made in the beds of softer 
materials to get ont sand, and these subterranean roads formed con- 
venient modes of access to the Catacombs, which were generally 
made in the harder bed of tufa under that level. ‘The churches out- 
side the walls, grand basilicas as some of them now are, were origi- 
nally chapels at the entrances of the Catacombs, of which St. Agnes 
is the best example. The Catacombs are not under Rome itself, 
but two ог three miles from it. In an ancient city no one was al- 
lowed, except in very rare cases, to be buried within the walls, a 
wise practice to which we are returning. The paintings of the 
second and third centuries are quite simple ; e.g., the cultivation 


` 


of the vine in the Catacomb of Preetextatus; of the four seasons in 
that of 5. Nereus. There aré no religious subjects before the time 
of Constantine: the earliest are those of the Good Shepherd and 
certain well-known Scriptural types. The history of Jonah is com- 
mon in the fifth century ; figures of saints or martyrs appear in the 
sixth century, and are common in the eighth. The inscriptions are 
the earliest and most genuine things left; few of the dated ones are 
before the third century; the larger proportion are of the fourth and 
fifth, with a few of the sixth and even later, for the family burial- 
places eontinued to be іп use as long as they were accessible. Un- 
lortunately, most of the inscriptions have been removed to Ше mu- 
seums ог monasteries, and sometimes there is no record to say from 
what place they came. A picture іп Dr. Northeote’s ** Visit,” page 
3, gives a good idea of the subterranean galleries. They are abont 
eight feet high and three wide, and their walls on either side are 
pierced with a number of horizontal shelves, one above the other, 
like the shelves of a bookease. Each shelf once contained a dead 
body, and they had been shut up by long tiles or slabs of marble, 
securely fastened by cement, and inseribed perhaps with the name of 
the deceased or with some Christian emblem. In page 5 there із a 
plan of the labyrinth of lanes in part of the Catacomb of St. Agnes. 
In St. Callistus,on the Via Appia, we ean descend hy a succession 
of staircases to five different galleries of these lanes, the fifth being 
only just above the level to which water rises. Many of the origi- 
nal catacombs were family burying-places seeured under the Roman 
law which allowed tombs and burial-places to be exempted from the 
rules of succession : ** heredem non sequitur" was the principle in 
such cases. Hence, when a family became Christian, it could easily 
open is burial-place to other Christians, ** ad religionem pertinentes 
meam” (Northeote, р. 19). The finest inseriptions belong to the 
time of Pope Damasus, the contemporary of St. Jerome : they are 
exquisitely engraved in marble. The fatal year 410, in which Alaric 
took Rome, brought the original use of the Catacombs in great meas- 
ure to an end. Speaking generally, they ceased to be places of burial, 
and were thenceforth mainly places of pilgrimage, and were * re- 
stored ” for that purpose. Vigilius, іп 550, restored some of Damasus’ 
inseriptions whieh had been broken ; but art had perished and the 
workmen were unskilful and ignorant. The inscriptions are perhaps 
the most valuable of the remains. The paintings link on to the 
paintings of the age of Roman art, when “the walls of apartments 
were covered with arabesques, and the roofs were often in the form 
of arbors hung with garlands, interspered with fluttering winged 
forms." Dr. Northcote gives two of the Christain paintings on the 
roof of St. Domitilla and that of Pretextatus (pp. 67, p As Ro- 
man art perishes, the paintings become stiff and bad. But the in- 
scriptions are not dependent for their permanent value on the state 
of art ; it is their meaning that is important. De Rossi has studied 
more than fifteen thousand Christian inscriptions that have come 
down to us from the first six centuries, but this only represents a 
part of what once existed. Alarie and Attila may he responsible for 
part of the loss, but friends are more destructive than enemies, and 
the marble tombstones were used largely from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth eentury, not only in Rome, but even in distant places, for 
the pavement of ehurches. Tombstones are perishing among our- 
selves every year by the hundred ; the restorations going on are most 
destructive, and a copy of the inseriptions is hardly ever taken. We 
can see Бу Weever and others who made colleetions of inscriptions 
how many of our tombs have perished within the last eentury or so. 
The Greek language is common in the earliest inseriptions of the 
Catacombs, the primitive Roman Church being composed mainly of 
Greeks and Hellenizing Jews. The Christian literature of early 
Rome is almost wholly Greek, and the Latin Christian literature 
eomes from Africa, About fifteen hundred of the inseriptions are 
dated. There is but one dated inseription of the first century, two 
of the second, two dozen of the third, about five hu: dred of the 
fourth and fifth ; the rest belong to the sixth. But of the undated 
inscriptions it is probable that a considerable number belong to the 
seeond and third centuries. Each age has its fashion in the word- 
ing of such inseriptions, each country its peculiarity. De Rossi's 
long experience has enabled him to lay down rules on this subject, 
whieh are even more necessary than in Ше case of pagan inserip- 
tions. The three names are not recorded in the old Roman fashion 
after the third century: even the mention of two names becomes 
rare ; new Christian names come in, such as Adcodatus, Quodvult- 
dens, and во on, which almost remind us of the Puritan style. — T'he 
Academy. к 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
NEW YORK CHAPTER. 


Tne first meeting of the season of 1878-1879 was held on the 
1st instant, President В. С. Hatfield in the chair. The reports of the 
officers were received and filed; on the election for the coming official 
year, В. С. Hatfield was reélected president; Е. М. Littell and 
G. В. Post, vice-presidents ; A. J. Bloor, secretary ; and Henry 
Fernbach, treasurer. The standing committees on admissions, on 
library and publication, on education, and on examinations, were re- 
elected. Messrs. Littell, Bloor, and Le Brun were appointed a com- 
mittee to report suitable action on the death of Mr. Richard Upjohn, 
at the next meeting of the Chapter. Mr. Robertson, of Potter & 
Robertson, was appointed to represent the Chapter, and act in con- 
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nection with Mr. Cady of the Board of Trustees of the Institute, in 
reparing for the Twelfth Anaual Conveation, to be held in New 
York, and to open on Wednesday, November 13. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


TRENCHES IN STREETS. — The Commissioner of Public Works in New 


York has issued the following notice : — 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
COMMISSIONER'S OFPICE, Room 19, City LEALL, { 
New York, September 16, 1848. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The rough condition of most of our streets is due in a great measure to 
the many excavations made by plumbers, builders, and gas companies, for 
the purpose of connecting houses with sewers, water-pipes, and gas-pipes, 
the pavements over which are not properly replaced. ‘These excavations 
in the three hundred and twenty-eight miles of paved streets nre so numer- 
ous that the Department finds it impossible, with its small force of inspect- 
ors, to watch each опе, and compel a compliance with the ordinances and 
regulations, which require that the treneh be filled with carth or sand in 
layers not more than six inches thick, compactly rammed, and the pave- 
ment perfectly relaid, and kept in good condition for six months. 

АН persons are therefore requested to report to the Department every 
case of failure to comply with these requirements which may come to their 
notice, giving the location and, if possible, the nature of the excavation 
and the names of the offending parties. ‘This will greatly aid the efforts of 
the Department to improve the condition of the pavements, and will confer 
a public benefit. ALLAN CAMPBELL, 
Commissioner of Public Works. 


Morocco AT THE Exrosttion. — The court of Morocco at the Paris 
Exposition has an indescribable air of romance about it. It is hung with 
mats nnd scarfs of gay, warm colors, and displays an endless variety of at- 
tractive knick-knacks, delicately embroidered silk kerehiefs, cigar and cig- 
arette cases and holders, brilliantly illuminated bracelets and necklaces 
made of an aromatic composition, fantastically embroidered slippers, deli- 
cate pastilles, and an astonishing variety of gilt and tinsel ornaments. 
Everything seems to send forth the most delicious odor. ‘The air is heavy 
with Eastern perfumes and spices. Olive wood sonvenirs in the shape of 
canes, paper cutters, paper weights, and sleeve buttons are spread tempt- 
ingly before yon. Strange-looking musical instruments, war trumpets, 
balafans (a very primitive sort of piano), spears, guns, and queer-looking 
dirks and battle-axes appear. Then the tall, handsome Moors, with “ liq- 
uid eyes” and languishinz manners, looking like the stage Othellos in their 
picturesque red tarbouches and flowiay many-colored robes, standing in the 
tent aud around the court, add greatly to the romantic scene, 


Впітізп SCHOOLS or Art. — The progress of elementary instruction in 
art in the British schools is indicated by a late report. The total number 
of persons taught drawiag, painting, and modelling through the agency of 
the art and science department was, in 1875, 448,689; in 1876, 530,412; 
and last year, 610,620. ‘The number of students taught in art classes was 
29,579; and 549,010 children were taught drawing in clementary day 
schools, against 460,961 in 1876. During the period of 1873-77 the num- 
ber of institutions in which instruction is given in drawing or in higher art, 
with the aid of the department and subject to its inspection, has nearly 
doubled. The number of persons tanglıt and of exercises and works ex- 
amined has more than doubled during the same period; while the total 
amount of the aid given by the department in the form of payments on the 
results of this instruction, as tested by examinations, has risen from £31,- 
918, in 1873, to £49,960, іп 1877, or nearly sixty per cent. The lectures 
delivered in the Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Musenra were 
attended hy 8,481 persons ; the evening lectures to workingızen at the Royal 
School of Mines by 1,227 persons; nnd 172 science teachers attended the 
special course of lectures provided for their instruction in the new science 
schools at South Kensington. The various courses of lectures delivered in 
connection with the department in Dublin were attended by about 4,300 
persons. The total number of persons, therefore, who received direct in- 
striction as students, or by means of lectures in connection with the sci- 
ence and art department, in 1877, is 681,367, showing an inerease, as com. 
pared with the number in the previous year, of 81,199, or more than 13) 

er cent. The attendance at the art and educational libraries at South 
Kensington contiaues to increase. 


MANUFACTURE OF RAILROAD Ікох. — The Direetor of the Bureau of 
Statistics furnishes the following: During the last four years we have been 
building railroads at the rate of 2224 miles per year. The importation of 
railroad bars, both iron and steel, fell from 595,321 tons in 1871 to 12 tons 
in 1877; but the produetion of iron and steel bars in the United States 
increased from 2,958,141 tons during the five years from 1867 to 1871 to 
4,056,340 tons during the five years from 1873 to 1877, ап increase of 37 
per cent. ‘The supply of iron and steel railroad bars necessary to meet 
the demand of our seventy-nine thousand miles of railroad already in 
operation, for renewals of track and for the extension of track facilities 
in nrder to meet the necessary requirements of traffic, is now about three 
times as large ns the supply required for track-laying on new roads. This 
production of bars to supply railroads in operation has, in fact, mainly sus- 
tained the iron and steel rail interests of the couatry in their present state 
of efficiency, 


TOMPKINS SQUARE, New York. — The work of altering the Tompkins 
Square Parade Ground into а lawa and shrub park has been commenced. 
‘Three gangs of workmen, of twenty-five each, are now removing the loam 
and top dressing from the trench formerly used аз a redoubt, which is sitn- 
ated in the southeast corner of the май The loam is being taken out 
and will be used as a snb-soil in laying out the lawns in the centre of the 
park, which is now covered with solid conerete. The mound on the sonth- 
west side, formerly used by the regiments as a fort, {3 to be removed, and 
the earth and grass which now cover the top and sides will be utilized ia 
filling and levelling the redoubts, ete. 


FRENCH ano Бхсїа8н ComvETITION.— In 1874 а law was passed in 
France somewhat like the English factory aets, under the provisions of 
which no children under twelve years of age сап be employed іп mills and 
workshops. This law, however, is not very efficiently administered, and is, 
indeed, little heeded by the mannfaetarers. The hours of labor in Eng- 
land nre 563 per week, aguiast 72 iu France. The French manufactur- 
ers thus have an advantage of 27$ per cent, without reckoning the benefit 
they gain owing to holidays being less numerons in France, and from Sun- 
day work. The wages of the work people employed in the woollen manu- 
factories in France are on the average at least 25 per cent lower than those 
рай in the United Kingdom. It will thus be seen that as regards the rela- 
tive cost of labor in the two countries the French have an advantage of 
274 per cent in time worked, and 25 per cent in money paid for wages, or 
together 524 per cent. Butas a larger namber of hands is employed in 
Franee than in England for a similar amount of work, and as it is undeni- 
nble that English work-people as a rale can produce more than the French, 
it is estimated that these two advantages on the part of British labor re- 
dnee the gain of the French manufacturer in time nnd wages by one half, 
or, say, 26 per cent. According to this estimate, labor in France costs one 
fourth less than in England. ‘The proportion of the eost of lahor to the 
eost of materials varies considerably in different articles ; but, to show the 
effect of the additional cost the English manufacturer has to bear, it may 
be stated that if the total cost of labor for producing un article of fabric is 
one fourth of the total cost, the French manufacturer would gain 6} per 
cent; if oue third of the total cost, 81 per cent; and if one half of the 
whole cost, 12) per cent. The French manufacturer can, therefore, pro- 
duce more cheaply than his English competitor. It is generally udmitted 
that in many classes of goods the French already excel us, and that the 
Freneh industry is yearly making more progress than the English. То 
France, too, strikes in the woollen and other industries of this kind are al- 
most unknown. — Рай Mall Budget. 


Tne DARIEN Сахал: Project. — The friends of the Nicaraguan inter- 
ocean project are getting uneasy lest England and France may seeure con- 
trol of the route, and the government of Nicaragua is growing restless 
under the long delay of the United States government in deciding what it 
intends to do in the matter. ‘The strength of opposition to that project in 
this country eomes from the Panama Railroad Company. This enrporation 
succeeded in defeating the proposed canal during General Grant’s admin- 
istration, and is on the lookout and ready to oppose any revival of the 
subject, An attempt will be made at the next session ої Congress to inter- 
est that body in the work. If а failure follows it will be dropped so far as 
this country is concerned, and the execution of the work be left to the En- 
ropean governments. — Washington Star. 


A Frorına Sure CANAL. — The people of Florida propose to build, 
or more probably to get the general government to build, a ship canal 
across their State from Matanzas inlet on the Atlantic to Fort Wool or 
Clay Landing on the Suwance River, in order to shorten the passage from 
New York to New Orleans. It would have, it is said, an excellent harbor 
at each end of the canal, and no obstructions at either end. There would 
not have to he more than seventy-five miles of eanal ent on this route, and 
then it would reclaim at least 1,000,000 acres of the best lands in the State 
This land, when reclaimed, would be worth the price of cutting the canal, 
and the whole гоше would be well supplied with natural feeders. 

“The distance from New York to New Orleans by this route would be 
much less than by any route farther South. It would be from 1,000 to 
1,200 miles less than the route now sailed, which would make a difference of 
from 2,000 to 2,400 miles saved on the ronod trip, and would save yearly 
$5,000,009 in the way of shipwrecks, and $3,000,000 annually in the way 
of extra insurance, over $40,000,000 in freight, and several millions every 
year in the way of grain and meat which go to waste every year in the 
great Mississippi valley for the want of a elu np transportation to the sea- 
board. The canal, when built, would bring in a revenue of at least $8,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000 annually in the way of tolls, especially when the Darien 
Canal is completed, as it would throw a vast amnunt of shipping from 
California, Japan, and China through the Gulf of Mexico, and through the 
Florida Ship Canal, to New York and Liverpool and other ports.” 


Тик Treasures оғ Cyrus. — А peasant at Michakoff, on the Dnies- 
ter, is said to have just found, buried in the ground, a treasure supposed 
to be that of King Cyrus, conqueror of Croesus, It consists of a crown, 
goblets, elasps ornamented with dragons’ heads, sceptres, ete., all of gold, 
und representing, in weight of that metal only, а sum of 250,000 francs, 
They have been examined by the archeologist Praglowski, who declares 
them to be of Persian origin. He supposes them to have belonged to King 
Cyrus, and to have been buried there by his attendants on his defeat in the 
battle of Mnssagetes, in which, according to some writers, he lost his life. 


CroisrER OF St. PauL's.— In excavating in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London, the foundation of the cloister and chapter house of the old cathe- 
dral have been discovered, the marble carvings of the fourteenth century 
being in excellent preservation. 


Dr. SCULIEMANN IN Ітнаса.- Dr. Schliemann is said to have obtained 
permission from the Greek Government to begin excavating at Ithaea. 


A FORTUNATE Авситест. — William H. Hume, an architect and 
builder іа New York, who was severely injured in February, 1867, by the 
fall of aa awning at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and Fourth 
Ayenae, New York, sued the city to recover $15,000 damages. The case 
has been to the Court of Appeals, which renders judgment in Mr. Hume’s 
favor. The judgment, with costs, amounts to nearly $24,000, and was 
yesterday entered in the New York County Clerk's office. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PARK АТ Nraoara. — Lord Dufferin has proposed 
to the governor of New York that that State and the Dominion of Canada 
shall unite in huying up whatever rights as against the public may have 
been nequired by corporations or individuals ia the land around the Falls 
of Niagara, and shall hold the falls and adjacent land as a public park 
wholly natural and unsophisticated. 
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Tue reproach has more than onee been brought against mod- 
ern archeological explorers that they were too exelusively in- 
terested in what they could carry away, and made too little 
account of what they had to leave behind; that the zeal of 
the collector overbore that of the investigator. 16 is doubtless 
true of the two most successful of reeent explorers, Dr. Sellie- 
maun and General di Cesnola, that their explorations would 
have been still more valuable if they had taken as mnch pains 
to critically examine and record the architeetural and structural 
remains among whieh their treasures were found, as to secure the 
treasures themselves. Some negligence in this respeet is very 
natural in meu whose arehzologieal study is the fruit rather 
than the seed of their explorings, and who set about their work 
with the eye of ап untechuieal observer, to which swords and 
bowls are in themselves more interestiug objeets than walls or 
broken capitals, quite independently of their bearing on the 
special problems of archeology. Continental archeologists 
have brought a like complaint against some of the various Eng- 
lish explorers — even Mr. Newton himself — who have been as- 
sisted by the British Museum, or have worked with an eye to it, 
alleging that in their eagerness to inerease the Museum they have 
paid attention only to such artistic movables as eould enrich it, 
and have lost many opportunities to advanee the world’s knowl- 
edge by more thorough exploration; and even Englishmen, from 
Byron’s day to ours, have смей out against Lord Elgin’s high- 
handed plundering of the Parthenon. Thoughtful people have 
agreed that these complaints are more or less trne, and ought 
to be kept in mind, in order that what is done hereafter may be 
more easily done, but they have consoled themselves by reflect- 
ing that the benefit of the museums to art and science far out- 
weighs the errors of ineonsiderate eolleetors; aud that the 
Elgin marbles are both more useful and more honored where 
they are than if they had been left to clothe the Parthenon or 
had found their way into-the Greek Museum, where they would 
have remained, like many other precious relies, ипсагей for and 
inaccessible. 


Tuis compensation also is doubtless real, but it appears in its 
turn to have its counterpoise. ‘The zeal of conservation has often 
shown itself as formidable as neglect or even violence. We are 
used to this in architecture ; the ravages of the restorer of paint- 
ings are proverbial, but it takes one by surprise to be told that 
the wonders of Greek sculpture are dying a slow death at the 
hands of their friends. A gentleman who was in England not 
long ago wizhed to bring home copies of some of the Elgin 
marbles to form part of a collection for the use of students, and 
applied to have casts taken from them. Пе was told that he 
could have them made, but that he would do better to take them 
from moulds made thirty years ago, because the seulptures 
themselves had deteriorated since then. On careful comparison 
` of the early easts, he found that. this was literally true. It is 
the custom, it seenis, to preserve these marbles from deteriorat- 
ing influences by rubbing them once a week with cloths. This 
eonservative process, which in the course of thirty years would 
give some fifteen hundred rubbings, has in that time visibly 
affected the seulptures. Fifteen hundred impressions, indeed, 
would tell on a copper plate; it is not surprising that they 
should have their effect on the marble relief. It appears that a 
similar care is taken of the pictures in the National Gallery. 
These — exeepting the Turners, which have for safety’s sake 


been put under glass— are wiped over with a silk cloth every 
week. This process, gentle as it may be, must tell upon them 
also in time, if it has not already ; but the English conservaney 
is tenderness itself compared with what we see elsewhere. The 
French habit of seraping off a film from the sculptures of a 
building whenever they get darkened by time is well known, and 
it is not long since we quoted an account of the tooling over of 
the carving in the Cathedral of Florence. ‘These things, too, 
аге mild eompared to the treatment whieh pictures may un- 
dergo even when they are not repainted. The pictures in the 
Uffizi Gallery, the most precious collection in the world, not 
long ago narrowly eseaped a wholesale cleaning with acid after 
the invention of some ambitious Italian. Fortunately а pre- 
liminary experiment was tried on a single picture; it was disas- 
trous епоцої to arouse even Italian indifference, but there was 
some difficulty in checking the process. 


Tur English Royal Commission on Copyright continues its 
study of the question of copyright in works of art, and we find 
in the Architect of Septemher 28 a report of the evidence given 
hefore it by Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A. Some of Mr. 
Woolner's auswers to the questions of the commission are note- 
worthy, if they indicate what are the common ideas of “his fel- 
low artists on this subject; and from his professional standing 
we may presume that they do. They lead us to infer, what 
we might have imagined, that while artists are auxious in a 
way to secure for themselves a protection in their work like 
that they see seeured to authors, they really take little care to 
use the advantages that the law allows them, or even to inform 
themselves what these advantages are. Thus, Mr. Woolner, 
when reminded that sculptors could protect themselves against 
copies by registering their works, could not remember that any 
of his profession had ever done so in a single ease. It would 
appear that English artists do not even eare to acquaint them- 
selves with their rules of registration, for the eminent sculptor, 
whose works have been before his countrymen some thirty 
years, during whieh time the provisions have been changed hy 
law twice or more, when questioned concerning these provi- 
sions could only reeur to what he had heard concerning them 
when a pupil. At present the English law provides that copy- 
right on works of sculpture ean be secured for fourteen years, 
with right of renewal for fourteen more, on registration by 
means of a eopy, drawing, print, or de-eription, aceording as the 
registrar shall determine ; but this gives security against copy- 
ing ouly, and not against reproduetion by engravings or photo- 
graphs. Mr. Woolner argued that the copyright should be as- 
similated to that in books, which runs to forty-two years at 
least, or seven years after an author's death, and should be а 
defence against engravings and photographs as well as against 
eopies. At the same time he acknowledged that such repro- 
duetions were rather a benefit than an injury to an artist, be- 
cause they increased his reputation. 


We suppose it may be assumed that artists everywhere have 
much the same feeling as Mr. Woolner. They do not want, 
that is, to be troubled with registering ; they want all that 
anybody has in duration of right, and they want to be pro- 
tected against unauthorized prints and photographs, more, after 
all, as against an infringement of dignity than аз against any ре- 
cuniary injury. The truth with them is that the business as- 
pects of the protection, to use the phrase of an old army officer 
eoneerning some special duty, do not suit the shape of their 
minds; yet it will be difficult to induce legislators to consider 
other aspects of it. It is not easy to see how any system of 
copyright can be made to work satisfactorily without registra- 
tion, which, however, can be made sufficiently easy, as Mr. Wool- 
ner himself suggested, by filing photographs. Prints and pho- 
tographs may fairly be forbidden, not merely because artists feel 
themselves entitled to suppress them,—for this, though it be 
reasonable, will not appeal greatly to the average lawgiver, == 
but because the right to make them, being а source of profit, 
and therefore merchantable, belongs of right to the artist who 
created it with his work. But it will hardly be best to try to 
extend this, as some favorers of architectural copyright would 
have us, beyond aetual representations taken from the objeet 
itself, for the authorship of ideas in these days is a very шзсги- 
table and slippery thing. As for the duration, there is not the 
same reason for extending the protection over works of art as 
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over books, for with the multiplication of these, if they are re- 
published, the protection is a continued souree of revenue, whieh 
it is not with a work of art. The proper analogy, if it could 
be made to work, would be in giving the artist, or his heirs, a 
royalty for a fixed period on the inerease of value which time 
and a growing fame added to his works after they had passed 
out of his hands. This would not be unreasonable, and would 
eure many a case of cruel injustice; but we fear it would be 
difficult to make it prevail. 


THE second annual report of the School of Drawing and 
Painting attached to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts gives a 
good showing of the progress of the school during the last year, 
while the new year begins with a larger number of students 
than ever before. ‘The whole number of students reeeived 
during the year was a hundred and sixty in the day classes, of 
whom a hundred and twenty were women; and sixty-threc, men 
and boys only, in the evening elasses. The students in the 
painting class were ninety-seven ; whether all. of these painted 
from the models, who sat every day, we are not told, but the life 
classes have been naturally the principal feature of the school. 
The greater part of so many pupils being women, it is fair to 
infer that comparatively few will become professional artists ; 
yet the whole curriculum and discipline of the school have been 


arranged with a view to professional training. ‘The attendance | 


of last year, and the work shown to the public at the end of the 
session, indicated that the training at least was not slackened 
to suit the liking of amateur pupils, and the zeal of the students 
was shown in their forming a sketching club, which ineluded 
the greater number of them, says the report, and occupied the 
painting room during off hours with voluntary work, The most 
interesting experiment of the year was the course of modelling 
whieh was introduced into the currieulum. Although this was 
confined to the figure, it was not arranged as a class for students 
in seulpture merely, but as part of the regular work of every 
pupil, in order, as the report says, “to give a more intimate 
knowledge of form and a readier perception thau drawing alone 
could give.” We suspect that this is the first example where 
the modelling of the figure has been made an essential part of 
the instruction of a large school of painting for both sexes, and 
we could wish it might have a thorough trial. We are inclined 
to think such a study a very important help in the training of 
painters of the figure, giving as it does a fineness of knowledge 
and eoneeption that is only to be acquired by much longer labor 
in drawing alone. Unfortunately the teacher at the school, Mr. 
Dengler, an artist from the Munieh school, whose work and in- 
struetion were full of promise, was obliged by failure iu health 
to break off his course. ‘The experiment, however, had lasted 
long enough — we quote again from the report — “to show that 
while the value of modelling as an educational and disciplinary 
exereise had not been overrated, there yet were difficulties which 
had not been eounted on in the way of making it part of the 
regular work of the school. Гог while a certain number of the 
students greatly enjoyed the work, and others, though not car- 
ing much about it, highly appreciated the advantage they de- 
rived from it, to others it was positively distasteful, and to a еег- 
tain number, particularly among the young women, it seemed 
to be injurious to the health, either from the fatigue of the un- 
usual exertion or from the unavoidable dampness of the work- 
room.” 


Tue horrible disaster at the Colosseum Theatre in Liverpool, 
a few nights ago, reminds us again that the things which crowds 
dread are not the things that injure them. It shows conspicu- 
ously that what an audience most dreads is fire, and that their 
fear itself is the fatal thing to them. A mere squabble in the 
pit was enough to make some foolish person catch at the idea of 
fire and scream itout; then the audience at once grew frantic, 
and three dozen of them were trampled to death. The most 
perfect fire-proofing would not have helped the matter here, for 
no fire-proofing is so safe as the absence of fire. If a theatre 
should be built with absolutely no material in it but brick and 
iron, and planned as theatres are commonly planned, an alarm of 
lire in it would still certainly be fatal. No doubt some adventur- 
ous managers will hasten to conclude from this calamity that fire- 
proof construction is after all of little avail and not worth its 
cost, but there can be no doubt that an actual fire would have 
added enormously to the loss of life among the people— four or 
five thousand, it is said — who were in the theatre, as it did in 
the case of the Brooklyn Theatre. It only proves once more 


that the greatest danger is of panic, for it is that which adds the 
chief peril to fire, while without fire at all it is still itself a deadly 
peril. ‘Therefore while an incombustible construction is a sine 
qua non in a properly built theatre, the most unpardonable sin 
is difficulty of egress. The Liverpool theatre, we are told, while 
it was enormously large, was intricate in arrangement and hard 
to get out of. The exits converged into a narrow space, where 
bodies were piled up six or seven deep. A standard which di- 
vided the doorway so obstrueted the crowd that they were 
blocked until it was driven away with an axe, — an illustration 
of a theory which has found some favor, that it is a good thing to 
put obstructions in the way of an escaping crowd, so as to pre- 
vent its injuring itself by going too fast. Unfortunately if there 
is one thing that the proprietors of theatres are more unwilling 
to provide than a proper construction, it is sufficient means of 
exit: the one eosts money, the other both costs money and con- 
sumes space, The desire for large houses and the call of the 
multitude for cheap amusement are arguments which they can- 
not of their own strength resist. It is imperative then in the 
legal regulation of theatres to insist that they not only shall not 
burn easily, but shall be planned from the beginning with plenty 
of outlets expanding towards the exterior, and во arranged as 
to subdivide and distribute the audience as it retires. 


Тне accumulation of fatal aceidents which are the results of 
carelessness in construction is beginning to make people realize 
that it does not do to slur our accountability for them. А coro- 
ner’s jury, in the case of the man who was killed by the fall of 
an elevator in the building of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York, 
though apparently unwilling to direetly ascribe the death to 
negligence, has declared in its verdict its belief that the eleva- 
tor was not in proper order, which amounts to the same thing. 
The evidenee showed that the pawls of the elevator had mani- 
festly failed to do their duty in eatehing it when it fell, being 
probably clogged with coagulated oil. There is every reason to 
ascribe this to negleet in not keeping the machinery in proper 
order, and every reason to suppose that а great part of the ele- 
vators in the country are in the same condition, since experience 
makes it clear that appliances whieh are kept unused, intended 
to be ready in emergency, are seldom in condition for use when 
they are wanted. The eoroner’s juries on the explosion of the 
boiler of the Adelphi at Norwalk go farther, and declare un- 
shrinkingly that “ the boiler exploded because of overwork and 
overpressure, legalized hy a United States statute, increased 
after shiftless inspection, and persistently used by the attend- 
ants in eharge after there was sufficient evidence of its danger- 
ous defects.” The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners have 
indicted for manslaughter the conductor to whose mismanage- 
ment they have traced the fatal collision which happened a few 
days ago on the Old Colony Railroad. On the other hand, the 
coroner’s inquest on three men killed lately by the breaking of 
a scaffold on Ше New York Elevated Railway has ended in a 
verdict of accidental death, but with the significant recommen- 
dation that henceforth a competent person should be appointed 
to select timber for the seaffolds. We shall succeed better in 
these things when the public grasps the idea that the penalties 
which are to be inflicted in such cases are not vindictive, or of 
the nature of personal punishment, but necessary and merciful 
precautions for the general safety. 


Captain Brown's report to the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the progress of Captain Eads’s Mississippi jetties shows that 
the scouring action due to the jetties has lowered the bottom 
over ahout one and a quarter square miles in front of the South 
Pass by nearly two feet during the past year, which represents 
а scour of 24 millions of cubic yards. In this deepening proc- 
ess the curve of 40 feet depth has receded shorewards 117 
feet, the 50 foot curve 228 feet, the 60 foot curve 190 feet, the 
70 foot curve has advanced 46 feet, while the other curves out 
to 100 feet have receded. The minimum depth of the channel 
has increased between July 28, 1877, and July 15, 1878, from 
20.3 feet to 22.3 feet. The length of the shallow between the 
22 feet curves at the one date and the corresponding 24 feet 
curves at the other remaining nearly the same, — from 150 to 
160 feet; 12,500 cubic yards of stone and 4,000 cords of wil- 
low have been laid in the east jetty during the year, and 5,500 
yards of stone with 1,400 cords of willow in the west, to which 
are to be added 1,260 cords of willow and 200 yards of stone 
in the wing-dams. . 
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THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. Il. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS ON THE WASTE ПЕАТ AND AIR CUR- 
RENTS. 


In the fire-place represented in Figs. 1 and 2 (see page 116, ante) 
the back measures 2,500 sq. em., 
the sides 500 each, the bottom 500, 
and the top 350, as per accompany- 
ing diagram, making in all 4,350 
sq. cm., against 2,500 for the open- 
ing in front, so that the rays є - 
tering the room directly amount to 
ACE or, considering the | ortion 
intercepted by the grate, to about 
one third of the whole, or less than 
8 per cent of the entire heat gener- 
ated by the fuel. 

To this 8 per cent must be added 
something for the return radia- 
tion from the brickwork, because, although a large portion of the radi- 
ated heat, strikine the walls of the fire-place, is carried off by contact 
of the cold air entering the chimuey under the influence of the 
draught, which, as we have seen, amounts to from five to fifteen hun- 
dred feet a minute, and part is absorbed by the briekwork, yet a cer- 
tain portion is returned by radiation and reflection into the room. А 
simple caleulation will give us the amount accurately enough fur our 
purposes. The fire-plaee represented іп our figures being small and 
blackened with smoke on its sides as well as back, no reflected heat 
could be counted upon. Moreover the radiating power of these walls 
being inversely as their reflecting power, what we lose in reflection we 
shall gain in radiation. The surface of the back, sides, and bottom 
measures 4,000 sq.cm. According to Peelet 1 sq. metre of brickwork 
radiates 3.59 units of heat per hour for 19 C. diference of temperature 
between the radiating and the receiving surfaces. Therefore 0.4 sq. m. 
would radiate 1.44 units per hour per 1? С. The temperature of the 


TABLE 11. 
A T | 
verage 1еш- | Thermometer Thermometer 

4 perature of = General 

Time. Buek of Fire- Ёс 50 cm. from Rt 1 m. from ПЕСИ 
place. re. те. 

8.82 - 199 195 Fire lighted. 
8.37 -- 45 82 Full blaze. 
8.42 - 64 43 Declines. 
3.47 - 75 48 
8.52 215° 60 41 Fire out. 
8.68 210 45 34 

4.4 190 36 30 

4.10 155 81 27 

4.16 135 30 28 

4.22 115 27 24 

4.28 100 26 22.6 

4.34 90 24 22 

5.84 70 22 20 

6.31 40 20 20 


walls of the fire-place is shown in the second column of Table П., ther- 
mometers being placed in different parts of the back of the fire-place 
and the average temperature being taken. While the fire is burning 
brightly the radiation from the walls of the fire-place would be 
partially intercepted by the fire itself; but taking the average 
temperature of these walls during the first twenty minutes at 
220° C., and supposing that only one half the radiation of these 
walls was intercepted by the fire, fuel, grate, ete, and finding 
20° C. to be the average temperature of the objects in the room, 
we have 2% — 1000, 

"420 — 48 heat units. 

During the next six minutes the average temperature per minute 
being aecording to the table 210°, we have 210 — 20 — 190°, from 
which we have, by calculating as before, 27.3 units radiated. Con- 
tinuing the’ ealeulation in this way for each portion of the time, we 
have, for the total amount of radiation from the walls of the fire- 
place, 270 heat units. 

Of this we may assume that one half was radiated into the room 
and the other half lost, and we have 135 units (= 7455; or qy of the 
radiated heat striking the walls of the fire-place) returned into tbe 
room to be added to the 826 units, or 8 per cent, of direct radiation. 
This gives 961 units, or a little less than 9 per cent of the whole heat 
generated, for our result. According to Peelet only 6 per cent is 
realized instead of this 9 per cent. 

As for reflected beat, under certain cireumstances a small amount 
may be added to the above results when the sides of the fire-place 
are kept white, or are tiled and of the proper inclination for reflect- 
ing the rays. We may take it for granted that the back, top, and 
bottom reflect only half as much as the sides. Supposing the sides 
reflect one third of the heat falling upon them, and that they oceupy 
one fourth of the entire surface of the fire-place, as in our case, we 
have $ X 4 X $ = з of the whole reflected heat, or in our саве 
qu X 826 = 46 units, or about 0] per cent. Add 04 per cent for the 
back and bottom, and we have 02 per cent of the entire heat gener- 
ated as the amount which may be added for reflection. Inasmuch, 
however, as the radiation diminishes as the reflection increases, this 
may here be neglected. 


Dnclot’s experiments show that the radiation from heated bodies 
is much greater in proportion at very high temperatures than at 
moderate temperatures. But we have not added anything to our 
figures for this, because we consider it more than balanced by losses 
in other ways, such as that due to imperfect combustion of the fuel, 
for which we have also made no account. It is estimated that with 
the ordinary fire-place, about one eighth of the fuel is wasted in un- 
consumed sinoke. 

Our 9 per cent so far found must, however, again be modified, 
in consideration of the heat taken from the room by the cold air en- 
tering the doors and windows under the influence of the draught. 

In our case we have by Table 1. an average of 833 cubie metres of 
air, which must have passed through the room and into the fire-place 
from the outside. The average temperature of the room and objects 
contained in it having been raised one degree by the eombustion of 
our three kilograms of wood (the doors and windows having been kept 
closed during the experiment), we have 833 X 1 X 1.29 X .24 = 
258 units, or 254 = about ў of the whole. Deducting 258 from 961 
we have 703 units, or only 6 per cent of the heat generated hy the 
fuel, for the total amount of heat which can possibly be utilized from 
wood fires under the best conditions and most perfect form of ordi- 
nary fire-place, to say nothing of the fact that where the rooms are 
provided with the so-called ventilators near the ceiling, even this 
little heat is carried off almost as fast as it is formed | 

Dedueting from the 10,770 units generated by the fuel the 708 
units utilized by radiation and the 5,070 units escaping through the 
chimney mouth into the atmosphere, together with the eighth lost in 
unconsumed smoke, capable of generating 1,340 units, we have 3,660 
units for the amount absorbed in the brickwork. Of this nearly 
1,000 units were absorbed in the upper half. The remaining 2,660 
must have been taken up by the lower half. In these experiments, 
however, the flues were cold at the ontset and the absorption on the 
part of the masonry was at its maximum. In winter, when the 
flues are kept constantly heated, but little is absorbed by the brick- 
work. Из power of absorption being limited by the low conducting 
power of the material, and the amount lost at the top of the chimney 
is correspondingly greater. 

With coal fires more of the heat of combustion is utilized. Suppos- 
ing that, under the best of eireumstanees and with coal having the 
greatest radiating power, we adopt the figure of Peelet of 50 per cent 
for the radiating power, we have, as before, 50 x 1 + (2 x 1).50 
=.24. From this 24 per cent deduct, as hefore, one quarter for 
the amount returned up chimney by the dranght, and we have 18 
per cent for the total amount utilized, under the best possible eireum- 
stances with the best possible fuel. According to Peelet only 12 per 
cent instead of 18 per cent is realized from a coal fire. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Our experiments present the following curious results : — 

1. Our three kilograms, or 64 pounds, of wood served to raise the 
average temperature of our room less than one degree Centigrade, 
although the heat generated by the wood was sufficient to raise the 
temperature of 14 rooms of equal size from freezing to 68° Fahren- 
heit. (The room measured 20 х 20 х 10 feet.) 

2. While our fire-place was only sufficient, with three kilograms of 
dry wood, to maintain the temperature of the room at 1° С. (suppos- 
ing the outside air stood at 0° C.) for a few minutes, the heat actu- 
ally generated was sufficient to maintain the temperature at a little 
below 20° C., or 68° F., and to pass fresh air, raised from freezing to 
68° Е., through the room for ventilating purposes at the rate of опе 
cubic metre a minute for two days of twelve hours eael ! 

3. Supposing again that the ontside air stood at the freezing point, 
we shall see by consulting the third column of Table II. that a person 
or object standing 50 ems. distant from the fire would have been 
heated by radiation up to 759 — 20° == 559 C., or 131°F., while the 
air flowing by him into the fire would have stood searcely a degree 
above the freezing point. At this distanee three men would intercept 
nearly all the heat of the fuel, and all other parts of the room would 
fall to the freezing point. This radiated heat itself would last at 550 
only about five minutes, when it would fall 15°, after which it would 
continue to fall as shown in the table. 

At а distance of one metre, a person would be warmed only to 48 
— 20° — 28° C., and six men would appropriate the greater portion 
of the heat of the fire, which would last, say, five minutes, and then 
fall 9%. At a distance of two metres a person would be warmed 
(according to another experiment not here recorded) only 7° C., and 
at a distanee of four metres only about 2° C. But if he happened 
to stand anywhere in the room sheltered from the direct radiation of 
the fire, he would enjoy a temperature scarcely half a degree above 
the freezing point of water. 

4. According to our table three kilograms of dry wood cut small 
served to give a bright fire only ten minutes, and burned out entirely 
in twenty minutes. To keep a bright fire burning, as in this experi- 
ment or as is done in many houses in cold weather, for a day of 
twelve hours would therefore require 144 kilograms of wood, which 
according to Rumford are capable of producing 10,770 X 144 = 
1,550,880, or one and half million units of beat, which, if all were 
utilized іп tbe proper manner, would be enough to Есер the tempera- 
ture of the room up to 68° F. in freezing weather for abont ninety 
days of twelve hours each, equal to three mouths, or all winter, and 
give a change of pure air equal to one cubic metre a minute, heated, 
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say, up to 60° Е., for ventilation, during the whole time, it being sup- 
posed that the adjoining rooms and those above and below were in- 
habited and maintained at the same temperature, that the outside 
wall was double as well as the window, and that the door and 
window fitted well and were kept closed. 


THE IDEAL FIRE-PLACE. 


What now would be the action of a fire-place and flues ideally 
perfect ? 

Ideal perfection would imply : — 

1. That all the heat generated by the combustion of the fuel be 
utilized in heating and ventilating the house, and that the combustion 
of the fuel be complete. 

2. That the supply of fresh air introduced into the house to take the 
place of the foul air removed be guarantecd perfectly pure ; warmed 
in winter to a temperature somewhat below that of the room ; moist- 
ened enough to give it its proper hygrometric condition ; abundant 
enough to supply amply the fire and the occupants; so distributed 
and located at its entrance as to eause no perceptible draught at any 
point ; the gentle air current so directed that it should reach every 
part of the room; so steady that no part of it should pass over the 
same spot twice or be twice breathed by the occupants ; and so regu- 
lated by simple valves as to be under perfect control. 

3. That the flues inelude a special gas ventilator so arranged that 
all the heat generated by the combustion of the gas shonld be re- 
tained in the room and utilized, while the injurious products of com- 
bustion should be carried off. : 

4. That a complete ventilation of the rooms be effected, both in 
summer and in winter, without opening doors or windows. 

5. That the chimney never smoke. 

6. That the construction of the fire-place and flues be simple, 
durable, inexpensive, safe, and unobjectionable in appearance. 

The open fire-place as ordinarily constructed, so much overesti- 
mated as a ventilator, satisfies the requirements above enumerated, 
to the following extent : — 

1. Only from five to fifteen per cent of the heat generated by the 
fuel is utilized in heating and ventilating the house. It must be 
borne in mind that that is not ventilation which provides only for 
the outlet of the air and ignores the inlet, and that a hundredth part 
of the heat of the fuel would be ample to abstract the bad air far 
more eihciently, if properly applied, than is done by the eighty-five 
or ninety-five per cent now used. 

2. The air introduced to take the place of the foul air removed is 
not guaranteed pure, but its purity or impurity is left entirely to 
chance. If the windows are tight, the fire draught will be supplied 
from the halls, neighboring chambers, or even water-closets and 
toilet rooms, or, in other words, from soil and drain pipes, bringing 
poisonous gases and perhaps disease into the house ; or, if disease be 
already there, distributing the noxious air from the sick-chamber into 
other parts of the house. 

If the windows are not tight, the air entering will be too cold in 
winter, too hot in summer, and always loaded with whatever dust, 
dampness, or impurity may happen to be in the outer air, to the det- 
riment of the lungs as well as of the furniture of the inmates. 

Or, finally, if both doors and windows are closed and tight, as may 
sometimes happen with careful carpentry and especially at night in 
bed-rooms, cither the air must come in through the chimney itself, 
eausing the fire to smoke, or else no air is admitted, and suffocation 
is the result. 

The history of ventilation furnishes numerous sad cases of such 
suffocation, cases where the smouldering fire and the sleeper, ren- 
dered insensible by smoke or gas, have evidently long struggled for 
life before eitber or both succumbed to the want of air. 

We may add here that even when the supply of air chances to be 
pure enough, and abundant enough, and warm and moist enough, 
and otherwise satisfactory in its quality, it is still unable to ventilate 
the apartment properly because it is drawn direetly up the chimney 
before it has had time to receive the necessary amount of heat to 
cause it to rise to the level of the heads of tbe ocenpants; while the 
impure air formed above the level of the mantel, and heated by the 
Jungs and by the gas burners, rises to remain a long time in the 
room and be breathed over and over again. Or, if speeial openings 
are provided above to earry off this upper stratum, what little pure 
air warmed by contact with the walls, heated by radiation, manages 
to rise above the mantel, is, as before said, carried off with the im- 
pure air almost as fast as it is formed. Thus it often happens with 
large fire-places and fines that the cold air enters faster than the 
warm air is produced, so that the more the fuel is piled on and the 
fiercer the fire the more powerful become the freezing draughts and 
the lower the temperature of the room. 

3. The gas burners are seldom properly ventilated and sometimes 
not at all. Breathing foul air is as injurious as drinking foul water, 
yet, while we would shrink with disgust from the idea of drinking 
water into which the drainage from our houses was known to flow, 
we allow our gas burners to pour forth a continual stream of carbonic 
acid and other poisonous gases into our small reservoirs of breathing 
air, already sufficiently рыба by the exhalations from our bodies 
and lungs, without giving the matter a passing thought. 

4. Complete ventilation in summer as well as in winter is, under 
m average construction, impossible without opening doors or win- 

ows. 


5. The chimney often smokes. 

6. In one respect our fire-places and flues appear to approach the 
ideal, and tbat is in their simplicity, but is it not the simplicity of 
ignorance rather than that of seience ? 

In order to be able to judge as to how far we may expect to ap- 
proach our ideal, it will be necessary first to familiarize ourselves 
with some of the most important devices already tried or reeom- 
mended by those who have given the subjeet most attention, and to 
study the causes which have thus far rendered their adoption so 
limited. i 

Many of these devices appear so excellent that it is hard to under- 
stand why they were not seized upon at onee. But we must bear in 
mind that the majority of the publie are aware neither of the waste 
of fuel they actually experience, nor of the importance of good ven- 
tilation. The style and color of ihe grate and mantel are of more 
importance than the construetion of flues and all parts which are 
out of sight. "That tbe pattern and color should be in aecordance 
with the latest fashion is more important than either; and to expect 
fashion to yield to mere sanitary considerations would bespeak 
ignorance of one of the most marked peculiarities of human nature. 

Then too we know how prone every Yankee builder is to avail 
himself of his liberty * to follow his own nose by way of a gnide-post 
in the matter of a little science," and how loath he is to leave the 
beaten traek. 

These considerations, and the faet that many reject on principle 
all novelties, on account of the diflieulty of distinguishing the good 
from the bad, are sufficient to render any persistent effort to improve 
our time-honored forms of building construction most onerous and 
discouraging, and it would be folly to expeet even the most evident 
improvement, in a matter of this kind, to meet with anything more 
than a slow and partial recognition. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ST. PAUL, ROME. МВ. G. E. STREET, R. A, ARCHI- 
ТЕСТ. 

Tris illustration, which we reproduce from a past number of the 
Architect, is a view of the church which Mr. Street designed for tbe 
Americans in Rome, a description of which appeared in the letter 
from London which we publisbed last week. 


CHURCH OF 


KINDERGARTEN AT WINCHESTER, MASS. MESSRS. J. Е. OBER AND 
і GEO. D. RAND, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 

This building was recently erected. for Mr. D. N. Skillings on his 
estate of Rangely Place, and is known as Rangely Mall. The sehoo]- 
room is 28 by 36 ft., and is finished into the roof, the gable windows 
being filled with stained glass. "The fire-place, including the whole 
breast, is laid with face brick, and is made an ellective feature of 
the interior. 

SHOPS AND OFFICES IN ST. JONN, N. B. MESSRS. MCKEAN AND 
FAIRWEATHER, ARCHITECTS, ST. JOHN. 

This building was begun in the fall of last year and completed in 
the winter months. It is built of brick and faced with red pressed 
brieks, chocolate-eolored cnamelled bricks being introduced in 
patterns. The string courses and bands are of freestone. The 
whole building is now used as the Custom House of the city. 
DESIGNED BY MESSRS. FICKEN 

ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 
This mantel was highly finished in walnut, earved with especial 


саге. Bevelled glass and polished brass were used to lighten the 
dark color of the wood. 


MANTELPIECE AND SMITH, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION'S 
EXHIBITION. 
Boston, October. 

Tue Mechanics’ Fair is at first sight rather disappointing. Since 
the last fair was held, now four years ago, the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia has shown to all classes of the people what may be done 
both in the way of getting together a great and full display of prod- 
ucts of art and industry and of showing them to the best advantage. 
It was but fair to expect that the influence of that exhibition would 
be seen, if not in the quality of the things exhibited, at least in the 
arrangement and display of them in a building erected by the as- 
sociation for the purpose. The eontrary is the ease. I am disposed 
to think that in no one of the previous fairs of this association have 
tbe goods been thrown together with less apparent regard for the 
effect they would produce on the visitor. This is partly due, no 
doubt, to the crowding of the building. The aisles and passages 
are all extremely narrow, and quickly ehoked by a very moderate 
erowd of visitors. But it is due in a much greater degree to a cer- 
tain incapacity in the average exhibitor to seleet and combine his 
goods and arrange them with that happy and instinetive good taste 
and ingenuity which characterizes the artisans and shopkeepers of 
foreign lands, and to a less extent those of other parts of onr own. 
The government of the association, also, ог tbat one of its committees 
having charge of the disposition of the floor space, has its share of 
the responsibility to bear, in assigning the space to the various ap- 
plicants evidently without regard to tbe ebaracter of the exhibits, or 
to the way in which one elass of goods was to set off another next 
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it. Aceordingly, we find a tremendous pile of somewhat dowdy cal- 
icoes overtopping, on the one hand, a shining case of silverware and 
jewelry, and, on the other. an exhibit of Portland cement and fire- 
brick. The machinery, which in the old fairs, if 1 rememher rightly, 
used to occupy a distinct portion of the great hall over the Quincy 
Market, is here massed on the centre of the principal exhibition 
room, and there is no eseaping the thunder of the rock-drill, or the 
deafening clatter of the great woolen loom. But apart from the 
unfortunate absence of arrangement, one is struck by the common- 
ness of the things exhibited. Hardly anybody seems to have thought 
it worth his while to produce anything of more than ordinary excel- 
lence or beanty for this display. Many of the exhibitors make every 
day a more interesting show in their shop-windows than at this fair. 
Add to this that the building is rather barn-like (which of course it 
mnst be in the nature of the case), that it is painted in somewhat 
dull and dusty tones of color, and is almost entirely destitute of deco- 
rations, and the result of a general view is apt to be a little triste and 
depressing. 

A more eareful inspection, however, will modify this first impres- 
sion. If we ean’t be greatly amused we shall do well to allow our- 
selves to be instructed. The practical side of life is after all of the 
first importance, and at a Mechanies’ Fair it is unreasonable to adopt 
the view of that modern epicurean who said, “ Give me the luxuries 
of life and I will dispense with its necessaries.” The characteristie 
of all these fairs has been the clever devices for improving and 
eheapening manufacture. Неге we have the Yankee mind at its 
best and happiest ; it is in this field that all our modest triumphs 
have been won abroad, and are likely to be, for a generation or two 
longer at least. In all the departments of art, great and small, we 
do but follow, however worthily; here we lead. The closeness with 
which the mind of the inventor follows the working of every piece of 
machinery, detects every weak point and strengthens it, perceives 
every opportunity for saving a minute of time, or a stroke of labor, 
and keeps the machine always abreast of the requirements, or con- 
trives a new one which will do the work of half a dozen of the old, 
is a national characteristie. On the floor of the main hall, side by 
side, each in its small glass case, are two very striking examples of 
this passion for contrivance, and for making machinery do the work 
of human fingers, which is year by year bringing this country into 
the place so long occupied by England at the head of the manufaetur- 
ing nations of the world: the Mosely watch-makers’ lathe and attach- 
ments, made at Elgin, Illinois, and a complete set of watch-makers’ 
tools, made by the Hopkins Watch-Tool Company of Waltham. The 
extreme beauty and delicacy of these little tools makes it easy to 
believe in the precision and uniformity of workmanship which has 
earried despair into the hearts of the Swiss watch-makers since the 
report of their representative at Philadelphia two years ago. In 
most emphatic contrast to this small enginery is the ferocious rock- 
drill, which under the impulse of its air-compressor alongside delivers 
its sharp and solid blows on an unresisting block of granite with a 
force whieh makes them felt as well as heard throughout the build- 
ing. 
"Probably there is no single invention on whieh so much of inces- 
sant labor and ingenuity have been expended in improving, lighten- 
ing, simplifying, and perfecting it, as the printing-press. There is, I 
believe, no specimen of any of the great power presses in tbis exhibi- 
tion, but there are several new forms of small power and hand presses 
which are fascinating in the eelerity, smoothness, and accuracy of 
their performance. There is, I presume, no doubt that the world 
would be better off if half or three quarters of the printing presses 
could he destroyed, but our faith in this proposition need not make us 
insensible to the wonderful intelligenee and skill whieh has brought 
this mueh abused instrument to its present perfection. The little 
type-casting machine hard-by is a worthy eoadjutor to the presses. I 
believe all the machines for this purpose have been American inven- 
tions, and all, with perhaps a single exeeption, the work of a single 
man, David Bruce. of New York. We miss the type-setting ma- 
chine, which ought to be here to complete the course of instrnetion. 

The usual array of machinery, heavy and light, is bronght together 
on the eastern balf of the floor of the main building, and in the gal- 
lery over it. The sewing-machines carry the day as to number and 
variety, but in size and intricacy the great cassimere loom is the most 
imposing, doing the work of half a dozen hands with a quickness and 
regularity of which no human hands are capable, and yet under the 
easy control of a single woman. The power for all this machinery 
is furnished by a Brown engine of great beauty, and behind this 
again we find two great steam-boilers made by the Whittier Machine 
Co., and set with the remarkable Jarvis Patent Gas-Consuming Fur- 
nace, which appears to be a triumph over obstacles which have bere- 
tofore been considered insuperable. The advantages claimed for this 
furnace are, in brief, that by the admission of hot air to the interior 
of the furnace through a number of small duets, the combustion is 
rendered much more perfect than by any other furnace, insomuch 
that not only are the gases consumed, but cheap and even wet fuel 
ean be suceessfully used, such as undried peat, wet sawdust, coal 
screenings, wet brewery hops, green wood, and various other elasses 
of otherwise impracticable fuel. On one or two days in the week the 
furnace is fed entirely with wet peat taken directly from meadows 
in Roxbury, and the usual fuel is anthracite sereenings. 

А variety of exhibits, more or less especially interesting to ar- 
chiteete are grouped around the entrance of the main hall The 


Selenitic Cement Company shows samples of this cement, which 
seems to be growing in importance to the profession, but one is 
hardly helped to any judgment as to its qualities hy what he sees of 
it here. ‘The testimony of well-known architects and builders’ of 
England seems to be altogether in its favor as an exeellent and eco- 
nomical material. Messrs. Wentworth & Со., and Bowker, Torrey 
& Co., present rather indifferent examples of marble mantels, and the 
usual collection of hand specimens of domestic and foreign marbles. 
The latter firm exhibit, in addition, some fine pieces of the red Bay 
of Fundy granite, and of the Calais granite. polished. Two or three 
of the prominent dealers in fancy wood exhibit beautiful colleetions 
of specimens, — notably Messrs. Palmer, Parker & Co., of Portland 
St., who show a most fascinating variety of native and foreign woods, 
not in small bits, but with fair broad surfaces of each, polished й ravir, 
and arranged with great good taste. Among these woods are some 
which we rarely see, as the Cocobola, the Amboine, and the Spanish 
Cedar, and which glow with a sombre splendor of color. The pot- 
ters are all brought together in this neighborhood, and their displays 
arc, on the whole, promising for the future of this interesting and 
important manufacture among us. The New England Pottery Co., 
of East Boston, send a lot of eommon white china for table service, 
and chamber sets, mostly plain or very simply deeorated, and in very 
unobjectionable forms, though with no attempt at elegance. Mews 
& Со., of North Cambridge, reproduce very successfully many of the 
classical forms in vessels and vases of many kinds, mostly in red 
clay, with figures in a creamy white. The Portland Stoneware Co. 
send a great variety of ware of all forms, eolors, and uses, from a 
small match-box to a big garden vase, among which the plain white 
elay, undecorated and waiting for decoration, appears the hest. The 
Boston Fire-Brick Company exhibit, besides their chief produet, an 
assortment ot terra-eotta work from Mr. Loring’s works which is 
very good as far as it goes, but might easily, one would think, have 
been earried further. I saw nothing from the Chelsea or Beverly 
potteries. 

The virtues of Portland eement are popularly illustrated by a 
workman who sits with a little pile of damp cement before him, and 
with a couple of small moulds and a tamper speedily turns out 
flower-pots and match-boxes of cement, ready for instant serviee. 
Messrs. Boorman & Co. had here at the outset of the fair an exhibit 
of fire-proofing blocks, tiles, etc., which was interesting and instruc- 
tive to any visitor of a turn for building, but it was judged by the 
management to be Є eaviare to the general," and was sent to the eel- 
lar. It still has good company, however, and, if it meets fewer eyes 
than in its old position, will doubtless be seen and marked by those 
who will most appreeiate its merits. 

On the right of the main hall Mr. Seth W. Fuller has a very full 
and worthy collection of his varions appliances in the way of bells, 
tubes, annunciators, ete., which is a striking example of the progress 
of the age in luxury and the power to provide the small conven- 
iences which obviate trouble. 

Of small inventions which make one smile by their simplicity and 
cleverness, there are perhaps less than the usual variety. The two 
which І specially remember are a contrivanee for so hanging ап or- 
dinary pair of outside window-blinds that tbey may, in the twinkling 
of an eye, be closed, fastened together, unhinged at the bottom, and 
swung ont from the top like an awning, — and a new form of window 
sash-holder and lock, consisting simply of a small iron rod behind the 
pulley-stile, on which slides a pierced dise, running free and holding 
the sash. When the sash is in motion the dise is held horizontal by 
the hand and slides easily on the rod ; when the hand is removed the 
dise eants a little and binds, holding the sash immovable. The 
eost is trifling, and the deviee seems an admirable one. A third in- 
yention, whieh might come under the same head, is the machine for 
measuring leather. All leather, except sole leather, is sold not by 
weight but by the square foot, and as the shape of a skin is very ir- 
regular the measurement by the ordinary method is difficult. By 
this machine a frame holding a multitude of upright iron pins is low- 
ered upon another frame, upon which is laid the skin to he measured. 
All the pins whieh are over the leather are stopped by it, while all 
the pins outside the leather drop through holes beneath them on to 
а platform just below, which forms part of a balance; a dial above 
registers the difference between the weight of the pins so dropped 
and the whole number of pins in the frame. This difference is of 
course the weight of the pins which are stopped by the leather. The 
weight of the pins is translated into area, sixty-four pins meaning 
one square foot superficial. 

The furniture men all appear with liberal contributions, but their 
warerooms are very much more interesting. The space allowed to 
each is ridiculously small, and the bulky cabinets and bedsteads and 
sideboards are huddled together in a way that makes it impossible 
to see them to advantage. Tremember nothing here that seems to in- 
vite speeial mention. А, 


LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE. THE NEW ТИЕАТВЕ ORDINANCE. 


CHICAGO, October 4. 
Last evening Мг. УУ. L. В. Jenney delivered the first lecture in 
his course before the Chieago Academy of Design, his subject being 
“ The Savage Tribes and Egypt.” Your representative entered the 
hall not without much curiosity to see how far the architectural fra- 
ternity, so largely represented in this city, might fecl inclined to 
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patronize and encourage the efforts of the management of the Acad- 
emy to disseminate information on the prisa. When the leeturer 
was announced a survey of the audience showed that not one archi- 
teet was in the room. A sprinkling of eager and earnest young men 
indieated that perhaps they might be assistants or students. But the 
greater part of the audienee consisted of ladies and gentlemen en- 
tirely without the pale of the profession, while the art students from 
other elasses were very few indeed. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Jenney gives his services gratuitously to the Aeademy, the want of 
encouragement on the part of the profession most interested in the 
subject places it in a most ungraceful light. The seeretary of the 
Aeademy took great pains to send full information of the scheme to 
all the architeets and draughtsmen in the city. It is ап experiment 
which needs substantial eneouragement, and if the architeets do not 


at least patronize it by buying eourse tickets for themselves and | stance of delay on the part of the Government is the Savings Bank. 


their assistants, it will be mainly their fault if it is not repeated or 
eontinued. 

Mr. Jenney commenced with the statement that the art of archi- 
teeture is the outgrowth of structural form. Its relation to enyineer- 
ing was clearly explained. 

Illustrations were rapidly drawn on paper with епагеоа! and eol- 
ored chalks. The first showed three plain arches supported on 
square piers. Taking this as a form of simple eonstruction taken 
from the Roman type, he first rubbed out one pier and explained 
how the eolumn was developed from the pier, with cap and base. 
Then the outer line of the arch was aeeented by a label moulding 
and the interseetions decorated with carved bosses. Then the 
arches were moulded and decorated with dog-tooth and chevron or- 
namentation, showing how the construction was retained without 
change during all these decorative developments. Hence the justifi- 
cation of the statement that architecture is ornamented eonstruction, 
the deeoration being the aecentuation of structural features, and 
worked in the constructive material. 

Пе then gave a short sketch of the condition of man in primitive 
times, and how rationally the savage used constructive materials. 
The seeond illustration was a Malay hut, the style of which has 
eontinued to the present day. Пе then gave a description of the 
development of the earliest known stone architecture in Egypt, and 
a sketch of Egyptian history according to the latest Egyptologists. 
Speaking of the pyramids he said that it had been diseovered that the 
step-shaped pyramids were the oldest, while the great pyramid of 
Saphis was a more recent structure, being the largest specimen of 
that kind which is distinguished by a smooth exterior facing. 

The third illustration was an explanation of the nature of Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and 
Mr. Jenney showed great 
skill in explaining the 
different kinds of writ- 
ing on stone that had 
been used. Your read- 
ers may be interested in 
the following represen- 
tation of a familiar word. 

Of this his explana- 
tion was, “The hiero- 
glyphie designating * an 
architect " seems to rep- 
resent him as having 
finished a plan of a 
temple, and to be kick- 
ing it out of his office. Over his head is a gallows, to hang him on 
in ease the building should fall down, and on one side are three 
stones to be thrown at him in ease the eost of the edifiee should ex- 
ceed the estimate." 

The three elasses of Egyptian buildings — pyramids, tonibs, and 
temples — were then deseribed in detail, and illustrations of each 
were drawn. The method of eonstrueting a pyramid as deseribed by 
Diodorus and Marriette was minutely deseribed, with drawings made 
before the audience. In deseribing the roek-eut tombs Mr. Jenney 
made a drawing of a queen's head in eolored chalks, describing as 
he proceeded the methods pursued by tbe Egyptian artists, in which 
drawing, stone-cutting, and painting were employed. ‘The lecture 
coneluded with a description of the great Temple of Karnae. 

Altogether the leeture was a greater sueeess than the audience, 
one of the Academy galleries being only moderately filled. Some 
excellent examples of life sehool work by the students are displayed 
on the walls. 

The eity eouneil of Chicago passed a very important Theatre 
Ordinance on the 14th of June last. This is the result of the most 
persistent efforts o£ Building Superintendent Cleaveland, who has 
been working at the matter ever since the Brooklyn Theatre fire. 
Unfortunately our theatres are all built, and there will be but little 
to do under the law except to enforce the provisions whieh relate to 
the management of existing buildings. Two new theatres, The 
Aeademy of Musie and Hamlin's, have been built this year, too early 
to be covered by the provisions of the law relating to new structures, 
and one, Haverley's, has been reeonstructed to a large degree. But 
попе of these conform to the requirements of the new ordinanee. It 
remains to be seen now what the superintendent with the codperation 
of Fire Marshal Bruner will be able to do in procuring its en- 
forcement in existing buildings. Y 
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NEW BUILDINGS. 
Saint Joux, N. В. 


We have again reached the season when few new buildings are 
begun, and those in progress are hurried on so that they may be 
roofed in before the severe winter tomes. During last winter, whieh 
was unusually mild, a considerable amount of building was done, but 
it is not expected the next will be like it. 

The most important publie work, the Custom House, 18 still un- 
decided, more than a month baving passed since the tenders were 
received at Ottawa. In the mean time the east wall is being built 
from the foundation to the level of the street, a height of about 
twenty-one feet, with large blocks of granite in courses from three to 
four feet in thickness, the wall extending 200 feet on Prince Wil- 
liam Street. Mr. Mooney is earrying out this work. Another in- 


This work was tendered for in May, and the eontraet has only re- 
cently been awarded to Mr. Geo. J. Grant in plaee of another eon- 
traetor who had commenced the work. 

The Provincial Government, finding that inereased aecommodation 
was needed for insane persons, is now enlarging the lunatic asylum 
at Fairville by adding a new wing. The plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. MeKean and Fairweather, architeets, who are also super- 
intending the work. The addition is three stories high and eovers 
a space of ground 106 feet by 58 feet. The design is made to har- 
monize with the old work and will be executed in the same materials, 
briek and stone. 

The amount of money spent on ehnrches speaks much for the re- 
ligious zeal of the inhabitants of this city. Eleven of the old ehurehes 
remain, and there are twelve new churches, some completed and 
others building, in all twenty-three, a large number in proportion to 
the population. 

The Church of Saint James, by Messrs. Croff and Camp, eannot be 
looked upon as a successful adaptation of Gothic work, but the Cen- 
tenary and Methodist churehes, by Mr. Weleh, have good detail. 
In both these buildings the walls are built of rubble work, the 
jambs, mullions, and tracery being formed of artificial stone. The 
Reformed Presbyterians are building a ehurch by days’-work, instead 
of contracting with a builder in the usual way. The building, which 
is Gothic, is about 66 feet by 46 feet, and will accommodate about 
400 worshippers; there is also a sehool-room for 300 children шп- 
der the church. Brick with stone finish is the material employed. 
Mr. Е. Kain has prepared the plans and is superintending the work. 

In the reeent competition for Trinity Church the design of Mr. 


| Thomas, of Montreal, was accepted. Піз drawings illustrated a long, 


eonventual-looking building with semicirenlar apse, the windows 
single, laneet form, long and narrow. It is hoped this design will be 
more satisfactory as regards eost than that prepared by Messrs. 
Potter and Robertson. 

There is a probability that our local architects will once more 
meet in eompetition, but this time there are nominally three pre- 
miumns offered, the first, as usual, being merged in the commission. 
In the month of June the Provineial Government advertised in the 
Royal Gazette that designs were required for new Parliament Build- 
ings, notifying that on a certain date a plan of the site and partien- 
lars could be obtained, but the time has long since passed and ex- 
peetant architects still wait for particulars. Conflieting rumors аге 
afloat respecting the work, some to the effect that it will be aban- 
doned. 

Of important buildings in progress elsewhere the Exhibition Build- 
ing at Frederieton and the Acadia College at Wolfville, N. S., may 
be mentioned. The latter building is of wood, and of Italian design. 
Messrs. Dumaresque and Wiekenden are the architeets. 1 

From various sourees of information I am inclined to think there 
is a lack of moderate-size dwelling houses in this city. The prevail- 
ing system of letting flats, with one entrance and the back yard in 
eommon to all the tenants, is not without its disadvantages ; and al- 
though the houses built sinee the fire (for which architects have been 
employed) show better planning than the old ones, there is still room 
for further improvement. R. B. 


THE BOULOGNE LIGHTHOUSES. 


Тнк projected new harbor of navigation and refuge at Boulogne 
promises to be one of the most splendid on any coast of France, 
notwithstanding some apparent paradoxes in the scheme of its еоп- 
struction. Its group of lighthouses, however, may be regarded as of 
even more general importanee than the contemplated haven itself, 
beeause they will afford an infallible guide to the mariner exaetly 
where he is most liable to mistake his way on the Channel waters. 
They are to be four in number, furnished with the most powerful 
lights, upon the best-known prineiples, and capable of casting a 
cleam at least of their radiance upon the opposite shore. No similar 
cluster, supposing this to be completed, exists in the world, the ut- 
most hitherto attempted having been the establishment of two, gen- 
erally at the extremities of an extended bay in which vessels were in 
the habit of taking shelter, or where the business of the sea was eus- 
tomarily carried on by night. But it by no means follows that the 
quartet of beaeons at Boulogne will be without a parallel in point of 
number, different though the arrangement may be. There are no 
fewer than eleven illuminated signals of the first, second, and third 
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class, flashing their rays upon the river approaches of the Gironde. 
At first these were no more than iron baskets of burning coal or 
wood, suspended on lofty poles; then lamps were snbstituted, fed 
with coarse oil, and supplied with ronnd or tlat wicks; next, the in- 
ventions of Argand came into use, with Carcel following them, whose 
meehanisms, indeed, have not yet gone out of use, though greatly im- 
proved by the combinations of Arago and Fresnel, with whose names 
the history of the French lighthouse system will always be connected. 
The eatoptrie system, with which mirrors or reflectors were intro- 
duced, was an improvement, perhaps, thongh nearly parallel with the 
dioptric applied by Fresnel to his famous “ tower” at Cordonan, al- 
most in the very mouth of the Garonne. This was succeeded by a 
lighthouse at Mount Agda, on the Mcditerranean coast, and another 
at Cape Bearn, visible to one another at a distance of more than 
seventy miles. At present, aided by peculiarities of apparatus, the 
lighthouses of the French coast. are nearly all illuminated with colza 
vil, though the electric element is expected to displace it in lanterns 
of the first order, and at the greater height. Petroleum was used, in 
several instances, with no great success, as at St. Gaubain. But it 
will be less with the kindling power than with the durability of the 
edifices constructed by them that the marine architects of Boulogne 
шау be expected to principally concern themselves. 

The loftiest structure of this class on the French coast, at present, 
is that of Cordonan, more than two hundred feet, or about the height 
af the towers of Notre Dame, and followed by those of Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Baleines, on the western extremity of the Isle of Ré. 
Originally, it was not much more than half its present height, which 
is calculated from the level of the highest possible tide. Among its 
singularities is that, while the exterior suggests the idea of a fortress, 
the interior recalls that of a palace, elaborately sculptured and 
adorned. Isolated in the midst of the waters, it has, nevertheless, 
far above them a vast platform, on which the habitations of the as- 
sistant keepers stand in comparative safety. Somewhat similar is 
the position of the great Pharos of Henri de Brebat, on the Brittany 
coast, reared upon a huge porphyry rock, formerly the sailors’ terror, 
commenced in 1836 and completed in 1839, in defiance of extraordi- 
nary difficulties, occasioned by the violence of the tides acting upon 
a multitude of formidable shoals and reefs. lt was here necessary, 
not merely to eonstruet an edifice, but also to hew out or blast a lit- 
tle port among the rocks, where Ше eraft employed by Ше eonstruct- 
ors might lie in safety. As the slim though solid tower grew up, 
every course of masonry was, twice a day, covered by the waves, un- 
til a certain elevation had heen reached; being thus bestrewn with 
slime and sea-weed, which, as will be well understood, were no facil- 
ities to the builder. Sixty workmen, however, under the direetion 
of the engineers, performed their tasks so well that their platform 
has searcely ever since needed a repair. They squared, grooved, 
and dovetailed every separate bloek, employing cement which, as 
they declared, and as it seemed, acquired in a few hours the dura- 
bility of stone; but whatever the truth in that respect, the result has 
justified their confidence. Since that period, however, French light- 
house architects have unfortunately been content with foundations 
of less Roman solidity, and the lighthouses themselves have been 
constructed of less massive materials. 
these edifices in iron for trans-oeeanie ports has hecome almost a 
distinet branch of French industry, and some of the perilous points 
on the French coast itself have been thus supplied, — as at Pontail- 
lac, near Royan, which indicates an entrance, amid thick-set sand- 
banks, to the Gironde; and at Walde, which points out a dangerous 
streteh of the same obstruetions, fronting the port of Calais, which, 
scarcely less than Boulogne, requires a new port, a new pier, and a 
new set of warnings to navigators. 

It is interesting, however, to note, now that so much attention has 
been attracted by the Boulogne projeet, that abont the middle of the 
seventeenth century there was near the existing jetty a lighthouse of 
Roman construetion, reputed to have been ereeted by Caligula, when 
upon his expedition against the Ganls. Montfaueon affirms that it 
sucenmbed in 1644, in eonsequenee of the cliffs below giving way, 
and he snpplies the design of the building, which has every appear- 
ance of anthentieity. The ground plan of this tower was octagonal, 
and the tower itself was composed of twelve stories, diminishing, like 
those of a Chinese pagoda, each by a step, as they rose one above 
another, and each also having a broad cornice, constituting a sort of 
gallery, like that of the more famous but kindred building at Alex- 
andria. Each of the eight sides was twenty-five feet in width; but 
with reference to the height, concerning which no exact details re- 
main, it is calculated that if the measurements of Montfaneon were 
estimated with any approach to aeeuracy, it must have approached 
to that of the strueture at Cordonan, or slightly over two hundred 
feet. The walls were carried up in irregular eourses, following, how- 
ever, a systematie plan; to three layers of Boulogne greystone sue- 
ceeded two layers of a stone softer in substance, and in color yellow; 
tben two layers of immense dark red brieks, followed by the grey- 
stone, and so forth to the end. This lighthouse would appear to have 
been restored by Charlemagne, who rekindled the beacon-fires which 
his harbarian predecessors had permitted to die out; but after his 
epoch it was abandoned, in what particular period is not known. 
Curionsly enough, however, as М. Reynand points out in his ex- 
haustive work, in quarto and folio, upon the whole subjeet, there have 
been discovered near Dover the remains of a tower, built apparently 
upon the same lines with that at Bonlogne, evidently designed to an- 


In fact, the manufacture of 


swer the same purpose, and, moreover, so far as may be ascertained, 
belonging tothe same period. The architects of Boulogne, therefore, 
may in some measure take unto themselves the eredit of reviving a 
Roman work. The longevity of some among these structures has 
been remarkable, notwithstanding the furious weather to which their 
inevitable elevation and the very purposes they serve expose them. 
That of Genoa, lofty as it is, dates from early in the sixteenth cent- 
ury; and many others, still in use, are equally ancient. — T'he 
Builder. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
Newrvonrt, В. I. 
То тик EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCUITECT: 

Dear Sir, — І have read with interest your remarks on the subject 
of the ownership of architects’ drawings and judicial decisions bear- 
ing upon the same. 

This subject was very fully diseussed by the R. I. Chapter of the 
Institute in connection with the preparation of a form of contract. 
This form, which has since been adopted, contains the following 
elause: “15. All drawings, plans, and specifications shall be returned 
to the architect before final payment is made.” This clause has 
been found to work advantageously, the contractor usually making 
his appearance at the completion of the work with a large roll о 
details, etc. Ihave never had a ease where the owner claimed any 
portion of the drawings; but, if a clause similar to the above were 
inserted in all contracts, it would meet such claims on the part of 
owners as well as contractors; the vontraet being carefully read and 
understood by both parties before signing. 

Very respectfully, 
Ско. С, Mason, Әк. 


BOW CHURCII. 


For some time past this famons peal of bells, one of the finest, if not 
the finest, in the city of London, has been undergoing examination 
in the public interest, and before long the familiar chimes which сар- 
tivated or consoled a Whittington, and have since charmed many 
more from time immemorial, will ring ont as before. 

The Chureh of St. Mary-le-Bow, which, if not originally a Ro- 
шап temple, as generally believed, was one of the earliest churches 
built by our Norman conquerors, has been destroyed more than onee 
by storm and fire. It was at one time garrisoned and besieged, and 
was afterward the seene of an assassination. It was first mentioned 
as a Christian church in the reign of William the Conqueror. Stow 
says it was the first in the eity built on arehes of stone, and that it 
was therefore called St. Mary de Areubus, or the Bow, although he 
elsewhere says, but with less apparent probability, that it took its 
name from certain stone arches supporting a lantern on the top of the 
tower. The Court of Arches was formerly held in this church, and 
derived its name from that circumstance. 

During the reign of William Rufus the roof of the ehurch was 
blown off by the wind, and four of the rafters were driven into the 
ground with such violence that, althongh they were each twenty-six 
feet long, little more than four feet of their length was visible, the 
ground in the neighborhood being then a mere fen. About one hun- 
dred years after this event a tumult of a serious nature oeeurred in 
the eity, which led to the assault upon the church before alluded to. 
The ringleader was William Fitz Osbert, surnamed Longbeard, who 
was almost worshipped by the lower orders on aceount of his exertions 
as a professed advoeate of the poor against the oppressions of the rich. 
Ап attempt being made to seize him, he took refuge in Bow steeple, 
together with various followers, and, being well provided with am- 
munition and provisions, was able for a long time to defy the authori- 
ties. In order to drive him out, the steeple was fired. This had the 
desired effect ; the rioters were made prisoners, and, after а hasty 
trial, were hanged at the Elins in Smithfield, at that time the usnal 
place of execution. It appeared that Fitz Osbert did not lose his 
reputation among the people with his life, for it is said that after his 
death vast numbers of persons resorted to Smithfield, expecting that 
miracles would be performed, and that they carried away as holy 
relics pieces of the earth on which his blood had fallen. — London 
Times. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE DRAWING. Elements of Plane and Solid 
Free-Hand Geometrieal Drawing, with Lettering, and some Elements 
of Geometrical Ornamental Design, ineluding the Principles of Har- 
monic Angular Ratios, ete. For dranghtsmen and artisans, and 
teachers and students of industrial and mechanieal drawing. By S. 
Edward Warren, C. E. New York : John Wiley and Sons. 

Tur ARTISAN. Illustrated by forty Plates of Geometrical Draw- 
ings, showing the most Praetieal Methods that may be applied to 
Works of Building and Other Constructions. By Robert Riddell, late 
teaeher of the artisan class in the Philadelphia high school; author 
of “ The Carpenter and Joiner,” * Elements of Handrailing,” * Me- 
chanies’ Geometry," ** Lessons in Handrailing for Learners,” etc., 
etc. Philadelphia : Claxton, Remsen, and Haffelfinger. 

- Tne CAMBRIDGE Воцек ExpLosıon. An Examination of the 
Attack in the Columns of the Baston Daily Advertiser upon the Judi- 
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cial Decision. By J. R. Robinson. Boston: A. Williams and Com- 


pany. 

ILLUSTRATED Price List of Prison-Locks and Prison Equip- 
ments made by the Yale Lock Mannfacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn., and 58 Chambers Street, New York. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Loan Бхнівіттөз. — The Soeiety of Decorative Art, New York, wns 
to open its Loan Exhibition on Monday last. Among the paintings 
promised for the picture room are four magnificent works recently col- 
leeted in Europe by Mr. J. H. Stebbins. ti 
nt $10,000, represents Queen Clotilde, wife ví Clovis, first Christian King 
of Franee, instrueting her children in arms. Another, hy М. Gérome, 

upil of Paul Delaroehe, is a representation of Moliére breakfasting with 
Touts ХГУ. at Versailles. Among the nobles present is Cardinal Mazarin, 
who, with elinehed fist and seowling brow, expresses his anger with the 
young dramatist for daring to sit in the presence of the King. The owner 
values this painting at $18,000. A third picture is the portrait of a Span- 
ish lady — the beautiful wife of the Spanish Seeretary of Embassy at 
Rome — Ву Formny, valued at $10,000. The fourth is Бу M. W. Bou- 
guereau, a pupil ої Picot, and is entitled, “ Hesitating between Love and 
Riehes.” Mr. Stebbins estimates its worth at $6,000, Some fine works 
by other foreign artists have been contributed by Mr. John Wolf, Mr. 
Marshall O. Roberts, Mr. William Н. Vanderhilt, and Judge Hilton, but 
the titles have not yet been announced by the Committee on Pietures. 
Mr. LaFarge has еоше from Boston to search the studios for the latest 
specimens of Ameriean art not heretofore publicly exhibited, and has been 
suecessful in obtaining some fine paintings. The ladies of the soeiety 
have aceepted the offer of the Fifth Aveune Band to furnish music, aud 
also those of the florists who intimated their readiness to embellish the 
rooms with rare exoties. 


Tue INJURIES ок Gas. — Some London warchousemen having re- 
turned goods to the manufaeturers because the eolors had faded, an in- 
quiry was made as to the eause by Dr. Wallaec, of Glasgow. London 
store-roums are usually lit by gas, and in many eases the goods are ex- 
posed to the products of gas eombustion during the whole working day. 
The eause of the fading is found in the netion of the sulphuraus acid, many 
of the pieces of the cotton goods returned having absorbed that substance 
in notable quantity, while in some tbe fibre itself was aetually destroyed. 
Dr. Wallace suggests, first of all, thorough ventilation, to remove the 
fumes of the gas; and, secondly, the use of lime-white on the walls and 
ceilings, renewed frequently enough to enable the acid vapor to find lime 
with whiel to combine. 


Мкожул:, ARCHITECTURE IN Cyrrus. — During the reign of the Lu- 
signans at Cyprus, Nikosia, the ruyal residenee, contained many monaster- 
jes and about three hundred Greck and Latin churehes. Of these only 
ruins remain, but the ruins attest the splendor the churches onec possessed. 
The Gothie towers have been torn down, their mere stumps left standing, 
and the tracery of the window over the recessed doorway Низ been rent 
away in patches. Alongside the broken stump of each tower rises the in- 
congruity of a Moslem minaret, bnilt with the decorated hewn stone of the 
towers. The slab on which once rested the efligy of a Christian knight, the 
inscription yet visible on its sie, has been prostituted to form a threshold. 
Another ancient Christian church is now ocenpied by the Turks as п gran- 
ary. One little church used by the Armenians his esenped desecration. 
livery flagstone of the floor is the tombstone of а Christian. On most of 
the stones are graven full-length portraits of those who lie beneath them. 
The knights wear long, bushy hair and full, short bluff beards ; they are 
clad in armor, and wear spurs on their hecls. ‘The ladies, whose faces are 
for the most part broad and short, of the Italian type, have the hair tightly 
braided under close-titting eaps, whence descend Jong veils that euwrap the 
body to the fect. 


A Gas Стоск. — There is a eloek in the Guildhall Mnseum, London, of 
which the motive power is hydrogen gas, generated by the action of diluted 
sulpburic acid on a ball of zine. The clock itself resembles а large colored 
glass cylinder without any cover, and about half full of sulphurie acid. 
Floating on the top of this acid is a glass bell, and the gas generated forees 
forward this concave receiver until it nearly reaches the top of the cylinder, 
when, by the action of a delicate lever, two valves become simultaneously 
opened. Опе of these allows the gas to escape, thereby causing the re- 
ceiver to descend, and the other permits a fresh ball of zinc to fall intn the 
acid. The same operation is repeated as long аз the materials for making 


the gas are supplied, and this is effected without winding or manipulation : 


of any kind. The dial plate is fixed to the front of the eylinder, and com- 
municates by wheels, ete., with a small glass perpendicular shaft, which 
rises with the receiver and sets the wheels in mation. 


LowoEviTY оғ Artists. — Artists as а elass nre remarkable for lon- 
gevity ; a list comprising 1,122 artists was made some years ago, which gave 
the following results: Died under sixty years old, 474; sixty years and 
under seventy, 250; seventy years and under eighty, 248: eighty years and 
under ninety, 134; ninety years and under one hundred, 19; and ahove 
one hundred, 1, — the mean age at death of the whole number being fifty- 
five years; from which some infer that the pursuit of fine arts hasn tran- 
quillizing effect upon the spirits and a tendency to moral refinement in the 
habits and manners of its professors, extremely favorable to longevity. 


7 Witrows AND RAILROAD EMDANKMENTS. — On one of the Prussian 
railroads willows have been grown with advantage on the slopes of excava- 
tions and embankments. - It is surprising that н similar method of benuti- 
fying and strengthening the roadways of railroads is not more generally 
adopted. А perfect network is formed by the roots, binding the whole 
surface firmly, and preventing washouts ; and the thiek green growth covers 
ugly gashes in the earth, and uusightly elevations, with an agreeable, eye- 
relieving thicket. Almost any of the varieties of willow can be used with 
suecess, but that which is recommended as the best is the Salix атудда та, 
In dry soil the cuttings shonld have a good Jength underground. 


One, by Alma Tadema. valued ; 


| made, and a foree of men employed in the exeavation. 


Нуркашас SALT-MINING тн BAVARIA. — А eorrespondent of the 
World deserihes at great length the process of salt-mining in use at Bereh- 
tesgaden, Bavaria. At this place the salt does not occur in deep roeky 
strata, as at the Polish mine at Wieliezka, but in a thick layer of salif- 
erons earth in the heart of a mountain. "Тһе mine is entered hy hori- 
zoutal shafts, and the salt ingenionsly removed hy the solvent action of 
water working upward, At the end of each shaft н chamber is mined, and 
when it is large enough the entrance is dammed up and the chamber filled 
with fresh water throngh an opening at the top. The water is to dissolve 
out the salt from the roof of the chamber; hence it із necessary that the 
ehamber be kept entirely full. At first, the water acts also upon the bot- 
tom and sides of the chamber, hut soon there is left a pasty water-proof 
covering of elay, which prevents further action. At the top, however, the 
overlying earth falls away as a fine sediment as fast аз the salt is dissolved, 
leaving always a fresh snrface for the water to act upon. The falling sedi- 
ment forms, under pressure, a water-tight floor to the chamber, which rises 
us the solution of the roof goes on, so that the ehamber slowly climbs from 
the bottom to the top of the salt-yielding stratum. The solution has to go 
un with the utmost quiet, and not too rapidly, or else fragments of the roof 
will fall to the bottom, where the water is saturated with salt, and be lost. 
To keep the wnter constantly pressing against the roof, a proper supply of 
fresh water is continually added from above. Complete saturation of the 
water is effeeted in nbout three weeks, when it is pumped ont and carried 
in pipes to Reichenhall, twenty miles distant, for evaporation. Fresh water * 
is then pumped into the chamber, and the process repeated until the upper 
limit of the salt deposit is reached. In this way the mountain із being 
slowly washed, and its saline treasure stolen away, without removing the 
elay with which it was assoeiated. The saliferous earth removed in tun- 
nelling is refined in the usual way. 


IxDtAN MOUND ar FORT Leavenwonti.— Major Е. б. Adams, Seere- 
tary of the State Historical Society, was in the ену on Thursday, and in 
company with Dr. R. J. Brown visited Fort Leavenworth and found six 
mounds оп Sheridan’s Drive, a short distance west of the post, one of 
which was 14 feet high, with a diameter of from 12 to 15 feet. After the 
discovery was made the gentlemen ealled on Dr. Fryer, and seeured assist- 
anee in making the exeavations. Yesterday Major Adams, В. N. Hersh- 
tield, С. А. Peaper, Rev. W. М. Page, und Dr. В. J. Brown visited the 
mounds, in company witb Dr. Fryer, having two men with pieks and 
spades. They dug a hole four feet square in one of the mounds, and 
found it walled up with regularly Јаја stone, arched, the walls being about 
one foot thiek. They also found two parallel walls about six feet in 
length. Appearances indieated that fire Had been used, apparently for 
the purpose of cremation, but no bones were found. The mound was 
not, however, fully explored. Next week further examination will be 
In 1830 а govern- 
ment surveyor named MeCov wrote a book, in which he stated that a 
number of mounds were in existence just west of Fort Leavenworth. This 
book aeeidentally found its way into the hands of Major Adams, and led 
to the exploration. The location of the mounds was so well deserihed 
that no diffieulty was experienced in finding them. The number was not 
specified in MeCoy’s report. ‘Trees are growing around the mounds, but 
none upon them. These are the only Indian monnds ever discovered west 
of the Mississippi. — Omaha Republican. 


STATUE OF THE EMPERON VALENTINIANUS I.— The remnants of the 
bronze statue recently found in the bed of the ‘Tiber at the Sistine Bridge 
have been placed in the small museum at the Palace of the Cæsars. They 
are a series of fragments of gilded bronze, the most part representing 
drapery. The feet, attached to the marble plinth, and shod in the san- 
dals, are well executed. The arms, with the marks of sword and axe, have 
also a historical, but not mnch of an artistic attraction. The identifiea- 
tion of the statue has been made, and Baron Visconti, the Papal arche- 
ologist, has published the faets in a note to the Osservutore Romano. The 
source of information is the juseription еш in a marble slab, which 
formed the pedestal of the statne. This indicates that the statue was 
erected by the Senate and the Roman people, in gratitnde towards the 
Emperor "Valentinianus 1., praising him for the providential work which 
he, with his brother Valens, did for the advantage of the Eternal City. 
It is known that the bridge bore the name of Valentinianns, after having 
borne that of Probus, as the Regionaries reeord. It remained until the 
present without any historical record. Ammianus Marcellinus relates 
that the work of the bridge was eoneluded by Aurelius Symmaehns, Pre- 
feet of Rome. This was supposed to refer to the Cestian Bridge. But the 
new inscription shows that the passage refers to the present Ponte Sisto. 
The date of the statne and the bridge is therefore between 364 and 365. 
This is the first result that follows from the diseovery of the inseription. 
A second is that the statue, which was supposed to helong to the best 
period of Greco-Roman art, is only a specimen of art in its great decline, 
thongh some good qnalities are still retained. — The Pilot. i 


Tue GInRALTAR Тохмег. — The proposed tnnnel between Spain and 
Africa is still before the publie. This tunnel, aceording to the plan at 
present eontemplated, is to extend froin within a short distance of Algiciras, 
on the Spanish side, to between Tangier and Ceuta, on the African side. 
The length of the submarine tunnel will be nine miles, with an inelinatiou 
of one foot per hundred, and the approaches will have an extent of six or 
seven miles. The greatest depth of the sea is 3,000 feet; and, as it is 
intended to have a thiekness of some 300 feet of rock left between the roof 
of the tunnel and the sea bottom, the greatest depth of the tunnel will 
thus be 3,300 feet below the level of the sea. 


А Comer’s Trıck.— Professor B. Silliman mentions a curious ease of 
debased coinage. А large number of spurious donbloons were uttered hy 
one of the Peninsnlar governments during the late civil wars, the nucleus 
of which was a disk, or blank, of platinum, which was inelosed between 
faces of gold, the blow of the coining press concealing the fraud, while the 
weight of these spurions pieces was identical with the genuine coin: the 
value, however, of the platinum being abont one third that of the gold coin 
it represented. These platinum blanks had been prepared by the Russian 
government for use in the suppressed coinage of that metal. 
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WE are not yet, it seems, at the end of the quarrels over the 
Indiana State House competition. ‘The latest phase of them is 
remarkable. Mr. E. E. Myers, one of the disappointed com- 
petitors, has entered a suit in the United States Circuit Court 
against the State House Commissioners for damages to the 
amount of forty-five thousand dollars, on account of their use of 
the plans submitted by him in the competitions. After alleg- 
ing in his complaint that having been one of the four competi- 
tors in the original competition he submitted in the second a 
new design with complete and trustworthy plans, specifications, 
and estimates, the preparation of which cost him in aetual 
expenses ten thousand dollars, and employed his own labor and 
professional skill to the value of thirty thousand dollars, and 
that they were returned to him so mutilated as to be wortliless, 
Mr. Myers complains that the accepted plans, submitted by Mr. 
May, were imperfeet and unsuitable, and that the building as 
designed hy him would have been in danger of falling by its 
own weight, facts of which the commissioners were advised by 
the experts called in for the competition ; that the specifications 
and estimates furnished with Mr. May’s plans were imperteet, 
and insufficient to enable the experts to test the estimates, as re- 
quired by the law ; that the commissioners, knowing these plans, 
specifications, aud estimates to be unsuitable, took advantage of 
their opportunities to have Mr. Myers’ plans photographed, and 
to use them, with his specifications and estimates, to supply the 
deficiencies in Mr. May’s in order that this plan might be 
adopted, and thereby couverted them to their own use, for which 
reason he demands the amount of two and a half per cent on 
the estimated cost of the building, as usually allowed to archi- 
tects for plans and specifications, or, as we have said, of forty-five 
thousand dollars. 


[т is always a matter for regret that a losing competitor 
should feel called upon to publicly attack the plaus of his suc- 
cessful rival, and іп the present complaint the criticisms of 
Mr. May’s plans are apposite only as they support the charge 
of the appropriation of Mr. Myers’s plans Бу the Commission. 
We do not suppose that the choice of the Commissioners can at 
this day be overturned by any complaint that they have chosen a 
had design. The charge, however, that they photographed Mr. 
Myers’s plans and took advantage of suggestions in them to 
amend the accepted plans is a very serious one, and would, if 
it is proved, justily their dismissal. The mere photographing 
of unaccepted designs without permission is in itself an act of 
bad faith'and a flagrant usurpation, which raises a presumption 
that it is done in order to make use of the plans without. adopt- 
ing them. It isa recognized rule, and has been confirmed by ju- 
dicial decision, in Massachusetts at least, that whoever makes 
use of any feature or device borrowed from plans or designs sub- 
mitted by an architect, is bound to pay him for the use of them, 
even though they be returned to him unaccepted. And we have 
no doubt that the court will in the present case decide that if the 
Commissioners have in this way used Mr. Myers’s plans he is en- 
titled to compensation either from them or from the State they 
represent. The photographing of his drawings, even if the 
photographs were not for architectural use but only, as the 
Commission is said to have unofficially declared, to be preserved 
as records for use in case of future dispute, also clearly entitles 


their author to a compensation, though it might be difficult to fix 
the amount of it by any established rule, no provision for such an 
infringement being provided in the usages of practice. Though 
this should be the only thing proved against the Commissioners, 
it is desirable that they should he brought to book, for the sake 
of future competitions and for the recognition of the principle 
that an architect’s drawings are inviolable until he has distinetly 
assigned them for use. It is as much for the good of the public 
as of the profession, in the long run, that commissioners and 
committees should be taught not to take advantage of the archi- 
tects whom they entice into competitions. 


Ir might he wished in the interest of the profe-sion that the 
questions of drawings, and design or professional service, should 
be kept visibly distinet in such a case as this; for the public is 
too apt to regard the drawings as the whole measure of the ser- 
vice, if not actually to confound the two. Tf, for instance, the 
Commissioners took advantage of Mr. Myers’s ideas, they are 
liable for the proper professional fee. If they simply spoiled 
his drawings, as he alleges they did also, this is a matter entirely 
distinct from the question of two and a half per cent, or what- 
ever may be awarded him for appropriation of his design, and 
the payment should reasonably he the cost of reproducing Шет. 
It would be doing good missionary work to have the actual cost 
of a set of drawings for such a building made publicly known. 
А dozen years ago, when the competition for the new Law Courts 
in London was arranged, the English Government allowed to 
each of the twelve invited competitors abont four thousand 401- 
lars (£800) as a return for his expenses, and it is said that they 
were all out of pocket. The drawings in this case were unu- 
sually elaborate. but no estimates were required, or at least none 
in detail. Mr. Myers claims that the actual cost to him of the 
plans, specifications, and estimates was ten thousand dollars. 
This looks very large, but we have no means of judging of its 
reasonableness. The amount of work demanded by the condi- 
tions of the competitions if thoroughly carried out was enormous, 
since they reqnired the design to be practically ready for con- 
tract. The conditions were indeed so oppressive that, as we took 
occasion at the time to say, it was not creditable to an architect 
to enter the competition, a fact which diminishes the sympathy 
to be felt for those who entered and were disappointed. It did 
in truth demand, not the preliminary labor which is rated at one 
per cent of estimated cost, but the complete preparation for act- 
ual execution of work, for which the usual fee is two and a half 
per cent. It is not а bad thing to have the whole cost of such 
a competition proclaimed, and we could wish the public to take 
it home; but the architects who took part are shown to have 
had to face the alternative of rating their professional perform- 
ances far below the accepted standard, or of risking many 
thousand dollars apiece in the most hazardous kind of lottery. 
We should not suppose that either horn of the dilemma would 
be an agreeable seat. 


Tue late disaster in the Colosseum Theatre at Liverpool 
gives point to the Chicago theatre ordinance, passed last sum- 
mer, which we print in another column. Its provisions are an 
unquestionable improvement on the common habits in building 
and administering theatres. The requirements of a proscenium 
wall of brick, and the multiplication of exits, the arrangement 
of stairs, and the position of the auditorium are excellent, as 
far as they go. At the same time, to a proper regulation of 
theatres several more things are essential. No written descrip- 
tion of requirements can make it sure thatthe exits of a theatre 
are what they ought to be ; security in this respect will depend 
on the judgment and rigor with which the plans of the theatres 
are supervised by the inspectors of buildings. A brick pro- 
sceninm-wall is а good and indeed indispensable thing; but it 
loses half its efficacy unless the arch and boxes of the pro- 
scenium and the adjoining ceiling of the auditorium are also 
made incombustible. The metbod proposed of “ fire-proofing ” 
floors invites a smile, though it is better than nothing: the cov- 
ering of stud-partitions with iron lathing js only a palliative. 
The principal partitions, at least those that enclose the stairs 
and the corridors, ought to be of brick. We see no mention of 
a fire-proof curtain, a thing which has its value, although like 
other appliances kept only for extraordinary uses, it is too 
likely to be mishandled or out of order when it is needed. 
There is au impression, no doubt, that a large ventilator, or 
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‘vent, over the stage will make a fire-proof curtain unnecessary, 
but this impressien we take to be more or less delusive, for, at 
least in cold weather, the draught in a theatre is constantly 
from the stage to the auditorium, and before it could be reversed 
irretrievable harm is likely to be done. The only assurance of 
value in the curtain, on the other hand, is in using it constantly 
whether it is needed or not, as із the habit in the French thea- 
tres. As for the limitation of the number of spectators, it 
would be an admirable provision, but it is net easy to believe it 
will be adequately enforced in an American city, any more than 
itis in American waters, where ferry-bouts and excursion steam- 
ers are constantly loaded with four or five times as many pas- 
sengers аз their certificates allow them to carry, and where no- 
body is ever refused passage. 


Tue vault of the Forty-second Street tunnel in New York, 
which killed two men in Juue last by falling in part, has given 
another warning. The vault, it may be remembered, was built 
in successive sections of seventy-five feet long, and it was di- 
rectly after the centering of the second section was struck that 
this section fell. It was a vault of preposterous construction, 
being of very flat section, forty feet in span with but ten feet rise, 
— а brick shell of only six courses of headers, to be loaded at the 
crown with twenty-five or thirty feet of leose earth. Moreover, 
it was shown that the bricks were very carelessly laid, in mortar 
of no cohesion. Nevertheless an intelligent coroner’s jury de- 
cided that the trouble was simply in loading the arch carelessly 
after it was built, aud censured the contractor for this. ‘The in- 
quiry went по farther. and since the first section of the vault 
did not fall, the second was rebuilt and the work went on as be- 
fore, the inspector only ordering that the shell should thence- 
forth be built in seven courses of headers instead of six. Lately 
the first section, which had survived the earlier disaster, has 
been seen to be sinking at the crown, and on Sunday a large 
patch of it, about thirty-five fect across, fell down. Luckily no 
one was beneath this time, it is believed, the public having been 
warned off. ‘Lhe stone retaining wall on the face of the tunnel, 
where it emerges on First Avenue, is reported to be also in a 
dangerous condition. It is intended to support a hank of earth 
one huudred feet long and sixty feet high, yet is said to be only 
four feet thick at the base aud two at the top, the batter being on 
the inside, and is built without even drain-holes to let out the 
water whieh may accumulate behind it. We shall probably not 
hear anything this time ahout uneven loading by the contractor : 
it is not easy to see how Ше respousibility can be again diverted 
from where it belongs, — in the office of the Commissioner of 
Publie Works, where the work was designed and superintended. 
The people of New York are to be congratulated on this second 
aceident. If their city improvements are at Ше merey of an 
ignerance of construction and workmanship which would dis- 
credit a boy at an engineering school, it is a good thing to find 
it out as early and at as little cost as possible. 


Tue New York Board of Aldermen has passed the ordinance 
in favor cf the Spinola scheme for applying the Holly system of 
steam-heating to the city, without the restrictions that the more 
cautious of the hoard tried to fasten upon it. The experience 
of Lockport seems to show that the system deserves trial on a 
large scale, and there is no reason to donbt that it may be as 
practicable and useful as the common system of gas-supply. At 
the same time it is too serious an innovation 10 be tried in a city 
like New York except by the most trustworthy hands, and under 
the most careful safeguards, These do not seem to he the con- 
ditions of the present scheme. For this reason it is thought 
that the Mayor is likely to veto the ordinance, and again it is 
threatened that the Aldermen will carry it over his veto. One 
proposition, which has been pressed with some persistence — 
that the Spinola Company should be made to pay for its privi- 
lege, or the franchise be sold to the highest bidder —seems to 
us peculiarly ill judged, fer two or three reasons. First, the 
only possible proper reason why a city should grant such a priv- 
ilege, which involves a considerable sacrifice of general conven- 
ience, is that it will be for the benefit of the mass of its citizens. 
For а city to fall (о: speculating in attempts of such a kind 
would be altogether ont of place and demoralizing, Second, 
the idea looks like a foolish economical juggle, for whatever is 
paid te the city in this way is simply so much added to the cost 
of the undertaking, which must in the long run be provided for 
by the tolls of the company; .that is, it must come out of the 


pockets of the consumers, the citizens fer whose benefit the 
franchise is conferred, and for whose sake the original pay- 
ment was exacted. Finally, the imposition of such a tax gives 
the greatest possible inducement to save money by doing the 
work as cheaply and slightly as possible; whereas it is a thing 
which if done at all needs to be done in the most thorough man- 
ner. We should be glad to see the whole thing held in reserve 
till the question of subways under the streets has been duly cou- 
sidered and decided, because subways must doubtless іп time 
came to be considered as necessities, and the wholesale under- 
mining of the streets for a new series of conduits gives the best 
possible occasion for introducing them. 


Остзірк the great exhibition of the Champ de Mars at Paris 
is a subsidiary one, of which newspaper cerrespendents do not 
say much, and of which probably net a great many persons who 
have stayed on this side the water this summer have heard at 
all, but which nevertheless is one of the most significant things 
to be seen there, not se much because of what із in it, as because 
of what it aims to be, and ef the men whose work itis. It is the 
French workmen's exhibition. A plain building near the Porte 
Rapp, the main entrance of the principal exposition, contains 
the exhibits, which the workmen of the different unions, unassisted 
by their masters and employers, have got together, and the con- 
tributions of enterprising individuals. It displays a good share 
of the handiwork of various traders, with ornamented work of 
various kinds, and, what is more interesting, a large collection of 
inventions made by the workmen. It may be supposed that 
the amount of money at their command was not great; there is 
something a little pathetic and very admirable in the quiet per- 
severauce with which they have carried out their purpose in the 
face of many difliculties, and have built up their modest display 
beside the great one. Their lirst application was for space in the 
great exhibition, which the government at that time, under the 
traditional dread of combinations of workingmen, refused to give. 
Under later and more liberal ministers the government relented, 
and granted them a space apart. The city of Paris allowed 
them fifty thousand francs, and the Department of the Seine 
twenty thousand, toward the expenses of the exhibition, which 
was opened by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce in per- 
son. ‘There was difficulty at first in the reluctance of many of 
the inventors, — who had not been able te bear the cost of taking 
out patents, — to exhibit their contrivances, lest they should give 
opportanity for pirating them; but the government again came 
to the rescue by issuing an order which pretected all the inven- 
tions exhibited frem imitation during the time of the exhibition 
and for three months after. It has been the habit to commiserate 
the oppressions of the Freuch workingman, who is forbidden to 
combine in organizations and hold general assemblies, though 
allowed to meet in his local trades-union. Yet one cannot 
wonder if French legislators remember, that when the working- 
men of France did unite and assemble, it was under the guid- 
ance of reckless leaders, to conspire against the peace of se- 
ciety, and that their means were bleed and petroleum. Hew 
much is cause and effeet, it would be dangerous to say, but that ' 
these French working men dv more to bring honor on their 
calling than those of other nations, whose attention is swallowed 
up In agitation for class privileges and the remedelling of society, 
appears from a good many signs, among the most significant of 
which are their embassy to eur Centennial, and this summer's 
exhibition at Paris. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE — WITH PRECEDENT 
AND WITHOUT. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we spoke of the independence of archeology 
which is one characteristic ef American architecture, — not with- 
out regret that, while our countrymen are by this independence 
delivered from many restraints, they have ne equivalent for 
the wholesome discipline which a regard for precedent, and espe- 
cially for style, can give them. ‘These things call te mind the 
question asked not long ago by a correspondent whe criticized 
somewhat incisively the drawings submitted in our competi- 
tions: “Whither are we tending?” and the question is an- 
swered independently and not inaptly by the geueral criticism 
of another person: “The tendency of American architecture is 
to the fantastic.” 

We may confess that this last saying is not more severe than 
is just, if we take into account the whole bedy of eur architect- 
ure, the vernacular, the cultivated, and all the intermediate grades 
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together. Eliminating from the architecture all its imported 
characteristics, we shall have to acknowledge that in the Ameri- 
can residuum there is a prevailing element to which the disa- 
greeable title we have quoted fairly belongs. It varies in de- 
gree, heing ou the whole’ most prominent in the most purely 
native work, the least sophisticated by any foreign or other tradi- 
tion, but cropping out as a tendency even among our architects 
of steadiest training ; occasionally we see it assert itself in the 
irrepressible bizarreries of Americans whose artistic nursing is 
wholly European. That it should be an American character- 
istic is, after all, not strange. It is the natura] thing for a peo- 
ple restless, inventive, restrained by no artistic scruples or diffi- 
dence, fond of positive and even startling effects, and given to 
display. When there is pnt into the hands of such a people an 
unlimited supply of architectural forms from a great variety of 
unconnected sources, many of them originally striking, pictur- 
esque, or splendid, with no respect for authority, association, or 
original purpose to govern the use of them, the result can hardly 
be anything else than extravagant. If a company of simple per- 
sons, with no rules of dress to suit the occasion, were suddenly to 
break into the costume room of a theatre and fall to adorning 
themselves at their wills with all its linery, fantastic is probably 
the only word that would fit their attire. Something of this sort 
has befallen American architects. They have been let into the 
possession of a huge wardrobe of architectural properties, and 
while some of them have a fair knowledge of the traditions of 
the stage to guide their choice, and some a sense of natural fit- 
ness, a good many have nothing better than the whim of the 
moment, or the opportunity to take what they first lay hands 
on. The necessary result is all degrees of propriety and absurd- 
ity in attire, some being cleverly dressed, and others as grotesque 
ав the savage who crowns his tattooed body with a stovepipe 
hat, or hangs a string of slippers about his neck. То make suc- 
cessful use of such unlimited opportunities is one of the most 
difficult things for an artist to do. For one person who can 
come out effectively attired from a miscellaneous wardrohe, there 
are а score who can dress with credit by a prevailing fashion. 
The power of putting into satisfactory combinations forms which 
belong together, and with which one is thoroughly familiar, is 
reasonably easy to acquire; the power to seize unfamiliar and 
unrelated forms and constrain them into an artistic union is 
one of the most unusual, and one of the latest that a man comes 
Бу. Asa nation deliberately eclectic and without much training, 
we have set ourselves artistically a pretty hard task. 

The American architect then, where he differs in his ways 
from his European brother, has attacked his work at the most 
difficult point. A generation or two ago he designed securely 
by the well-understood traditions of an old style, and produced 
work which was at least sober, comely, well-bred, aud never 
offensive. Then the echoes of the English revival came to his 
ear; the loosing of the old bonds followed, with the stimulus 
of a great array of new examples, and without the restraining 
grace of archeological reverence; Mr. Downing sounded his 
trumpet call, and henceforth repose was impossible and disci- 
pline distasteful; then came the * French roof” and the jig- 
saw, and the vernacular architect was emancipated. The result 
was naturally a series of extraordinary experiments. For the 
average American is as sure of what he likes and as self-reliant 
in matters of art as in polities or business. He has hefore him 
no remains of a better period — at least none of a period which 
he will acknowledge as better — to convict his work of inferi- 
огиу ; no consecrated standard by which to estimate it; по re- 
spect for any authority which tells him it is not the best. He 
thinks to conquer art аз he conquers material progress, forget- 
ting that all the enterprise that ever drove railroads through a 
mountain or built up cities in a year will not in itself attain it. 
Such being the character of his constituency, reflected more or 
less in himself, and his opportunities so unlimited, it is not wonder- 
ful that the architect's performances should be too often fantastic. 
What wonder if he presses into his service whatever takes his 
fancy ; if his works are a combination of odds and ends picked 
up here and there because of their conspicuousness, his build- 
ings bristling all over with turrets and dormers and gables and 
pediments and buttresses; if artistic quiet is impossible to him, 
and his most modest cottage contains architecture enough fora 
castle ? 

For all this it has heen a habit, and people still continue it, 
to call upon us for originality, and to clamor for a new inven- 
tion, a distinctively American kind of architecture. People of 
abstract tendency have demanded the expression of American 
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ideas and characteristics in it; more positive people have of- 
fered samples of decorative material out of which it should be 
made, — eagles and striped shields, stars, stalks and ears of 
Indian corn; and a few architects have, with patriotic fervor, 
addressed themselves to carry out these recommendations. But 
here occurs the question, what kind of originality and what kind 
of expressiveness are required in American architecture? If 
originality means simply that American buildings shall Бе rec- 
oguizably unlike other buildings, we have enough of it and to 
spare. There is nothing anywhere else in the world that is 
much like the vernacular French-roofed villa, or our ordinary 
builder’s country house; if we consider our more pretentious 
city architecture or our public buildings, though they contain 
ideas gathered from all sources, there is not a city in Europe 
where the most of them would not look conspicuously foreign. 
As for expression of character, if we consider the qualities 
which persons who do not love us are apt to dwell upon, — vain- 
glory, ostentation, restlessness, irreverence, haste, commercial 
uusoundness, and a genera] want of substance, —are they not 
written on the frouts of a million of our buildings? and the 
qualities which friendlier critics ascribe to us, — enterprise, in- 
vention, energy, independence, progressiveness, — are they not 
also every where displayed in our work? If, on the other hand, 
we look for the artistic qualities of a good style in building, 
harmony of parts, and the predominance of leading architectu- 
ral ideas, for a distinct body of forms, individual aud thoroughly 
adjusted to euch other and to these leading ideas, assigned each 
to its definite place in a harmonious system ; this is demanding 
what is not to be invented in a day or in a generation, and what 
really never has been reached by a predetermined effort. 

What is needed is not patriotic inspiration, not eagles or maize, 
not originality, but agreement aud skill. If we were given 
to-morrow a thousand new elements of form and decoration we 
should be no hetter off; we have already a thousand more than 
we know what to do with. Поў we are to be made to confine 
ourselves to a number of forms small enough to be worked into 
a coherent style no man knows. If this ever occurs it will be 
by natural selection, not hy force of preaching or of votes. As 
for skill, the most rapid way of securing it is to work as we have 
seen others work, until we acquire it. Skill comes by discipline, 
and discipline is maintained by precedent. Originality and the 
development of style, in architecture at least, have never sprung 
from anything but adaptation to new wants; the condition of 
their success is skill. When а people has new and well defined 
wants to dictate the form of its buildings and new materials to 
encourage the development of a peculiar treatment, it has all 
the outward circumstances which any people ever had to incite 
it to create an architecture. бо far as there is anything of real 
interest in the novelties of American architecture it has come 
by mere provision for practical needs or mechanical convenience, 
and this has been the way of all worthy architectural progress. 
The wooden architecture of our houses, slight as they are ; their 
plans, which have developed distinct types both for city and 
country unknown elsewhere; our manner of using iron in аг- 
chitectural construction, — these are examples. 

It is safe to say that as a rule the men who have been most 
successful in originality have been those who have been most 
studious of precedent and most rigorously trained, because 
thus they have gained the sureness of hand which has saved 
them both from timidity and from disaster when they were at 
This is true in a greater degree of nations. 
The architects who in this century have shown the most original 
power are unquestionably the most systematic, the most aca- 
demic in training. — Ше French. It is because they have acquired 
their power by the best means of discipline the world now af- 
fords architects, and the discipline is of the most formal, being 
based entirely on study of the antique. It is particularly no- 
ticeable that they have been bolder, more characteristic and 
straightforward, less conventional, and more successful artisti- 
cally than any others in the handling of the untried material, — 
iron. The unconventional American has thus far found nothing 
better to do with his iron than to work it into clumsy and 
shamefaced imitations of stone and wood. The Frenchman, 
slave of his schools and his precedents, develops it into forms 
unseen before and clearly expressive of its exceptional qualities. 
In like manner, it is not the engineer or the mechanic, when he 
undertakes to add decoration to his work, untrammelled as he is 
hy artistic prejndice, who shows most originality or straightfor- 
wardness in ornamental treatment, to say nothing of other ex- 
cellences. It is the well trained designer; and this because he 
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only has acquired by discipline the artistic sense of fitness which 
can show him the incongruity of old forms in new materials aud 
teach him to modify or replace them for new conditions. We 
can see no reason, then, why Americans should feel concern 
about originality. It is one of the qualities which always dis- 
appoint a direct pursuit. From a disciplined hand it comes 
without direct effort, if it comes at all: from the undisciplined 
it is too likely to mean only the fantastic. 
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MODERN PLUMBING. ІХ. 
SLOP SINKS — KITCHEN SINKS — WASII-TRAYS. 


Stor sinks are simply small and deep iron or porcelain sinks, with 
a cold-water supply only. They save the water-closets from a great 
deal of rongh usage and unnecessary foulness, and their water supply 
is of service for filling pitchers. The best shape is that which allows 
the waste to run off most quickly and exposes least moistened surface, 
but the sink should be large enongh to allow water to be drawn for 
filling pails and pitchers without danger of the drippings falling on 
the floor. A very good, though rather expensive pattern is the Jen- 
nings Housemaid’s Sink, which consists of a slate sink with a porce- 
lain hopper and trap set in at the lower end. Over this hopper is a 
grooved cover, which can be turned up to allow a pail to be emptied 
directly into the hopper, and when let down serves as a draining 
shelf for setting things waiting to he washed at the other end nf the 
sink. 

Sometimes a porcelain hopper alone is used, like that of a water- 
closet, and supplied in a similar manner through a side arm. A 
strainer is formed in the porcelain at the bottom, and the hopper is 
set into a three-inch waste-pipe with trap. Some of the iron slop 
sinks, as Merry’s patent, made by the J. L. Mott Iron Works, New 
York, and several similar forms, have an open hopper in the middle, 
with a fonr-ineh outlet. These carry off a large quantity of water 
with great rapidity, and are very useful where a considerable amount 
of liquid is to be disposed of. 

The slop sink waste soon becomes very offensive, and the trap 
should be placed close under the sink, to reduce as far as possible 
the exposed pipe surface between it and the sink. A ventilated S- 
trap is the cleanest, but the ventilating pipe must be as large as pos- 
sible, even to the whole calibre of the trap, and the waste-pipe be- 
yond the trap must not run more than two or three feet before 
entering the larger vertical зоЙ-йре, or siphonage will constantly 
take place, fram the large quantity of liquid thrown down at once, 
and the rapidity of the discharge. Where there must be a consider. 
able length of nearly horizontal pipe beyond the trap, even a ventilat- 
ing pipe cannot be relied upon to prevent siphonage, and a reservoir 
trap must be used. This should be selected so as to be proof against 
siphonage under any circumstances, and to contain as small a quan- 
tity of liquid as is compatible with this requirement, and there should 
be no sharp edges or reéntering angles to collect deposit. Perhaps 
the Bower patent comes the nearest to fulfilling these conditions. 

Of kitchen sinks there are many varieties : wood, either plain or 
lined with lead or copper, iron — plain, galvanized or enamelled — 
svapstone and slate are nsed. 

Plain wood, if well made, constantly used. and kept clean, makes 
a tolerable sink. "lwo-ineh pine planks should be used, either 
tongued and grooved, or with both edges grooved and a hard wood 
tongue inserted, and the joint should be painted with white lead and 
oil, and rubbed together. A bell trap with brass strainer is generally 
serewed in over the waste pipe. Unless kept constantly moist, how- 
ever, the woodwork shrinks away from the joints, and a good iron sink 
is quite as cheap and much to be preferred. 

The principal difference between the various makes of iron sinks 
isin the arrangement of the strainer and trap. The old-fashioned 
sinks, and many new ones, have a bell-trap attached to them. This 
is not the best arrangement, but as itis cheap and very common, it 
may be well to notice some of the different kinds. The worst is 
that which has the inverted cup attached to the under side of the 
strainer, and the strainer either altogether removable, which is the 
nsual way, hinged at one side, so that on raising it to remove the ob- 
structions which rapidly aecumulate under the edges of the bell, or 
for the purpose of putting down solid refuse, the month of the waste 
pipe is exposed, and the air of the room is quickly contaminated 
with gas from the cesspool or. sewer. The majority of kitchens are 
never free from the smell of the drains, principally for this reason. 

The Magee Furnace Company, of Boston, make a sink which has 
a bell immovably fixed over the waste-pipe mouth, and a separate 
strainer, hinged, so that it can be turned back and the edges of the 
bell cleared without breaking the water seal. This is an "improve- 
ment on the common form, and it has the additional advantage that 
apple cores and such rubbish cannot possibly be put down the pipe. 

Another good feature is found in the sinks made by the Miller 
Tron Company, Providence, R. I., which have the bell attached to the 
strainer, but this is serewed down, and the bell, which has small pro- 
jections cast on it, can be turned round by a thumb-piece above the 
strainer, and the projections scrape up the deposit around the edges 
of the bell, so that it can be washed down the pipe. * 

A more elaborate affair is Carson's Kitchen Sink, made by J. М. 
Carson, Louisville, Kentucky. This has a removable strainer and 


bell-trap of considerable size in the middle of the sink, but the bell- 
trap, instead of connecting directly with the waste-pipe, opens into 
an iron cistern, holding some ten or twelve gallons, the only outlet 
from which is through a pipe entering near the top, and turned 
down nearly to the bottom of the eistern, thus forming a very deep 
water-sealed trap. Unless sufficient water should suddenly be 
thrown down to fill the bore of the discharge pipe and convert it 
into a siphon, the water in the cistern will stand always at the level 
of the top of the pipe, and the grease which passes through the 
strainer will collect at the surface, and can be readily removed from 
time to time by lifting out the strainer and bell trap which serve as 
a cover. This device has good points : the waste grease із prevented 
from getting into and choking the drains, and is of some value for 
soap-inaking, and the deep-water trap in the cistern shuts off gas 
from the sewer; but the cistern itself forms a small cesspool which in 
hot weather, or when not much used, may get very offensive, and 
will make itself an unpleasant occupant of the kitchen, in spite of 
the bell-trap in the cover; and the clearing out of the grease, es- 
pecially after long neglect, is a most unsavory operation. 

The grease-collecting reservoir is, however, a very useful, append- 
age to a kitchen sink, and can be used without offence by placing it 
ont of doors, as near the sink as possible, so that the grease will not 
congeal on the sides of the waste-pipe, burying it in the ground below 
frost, with a removable cover for eleaningout. Field’s flush tank an- 
swers this purpose very well, independently of its other special merits. 
The common form consists of a small tight cesspool, just outside the 
house wall, of brick laid in cement, and with a stone cover. The out- 
let pipe turns down inside the reservoir nearly to the bottom, so that 
the surface of the water is always above the mouth of the outlet pipe, 
and the floating grease ean solidify without obstructing the pipe. 

Instead of the sink with bell-trap, the best plumbers prefer a plain 
iron or soapstone sink with only a strainer serewed in, and a сопр- 
ling for the waste-pipe, and with a separate trap at a little distance 
below the sink. An S-trap will kecp itself elean, though very liable 
to siphonage even when ventilated, but the grease whieh passes 
through it in a melted state congeals in the drain beyond and soon 
closes it. A grease trap outside the wall will prevent this, and 
should always be used in hotels or with large families, hut with small 
establishments and careful housekeeping it is sufficient to use a large 
round-trap in place of an S-trap, furnished with a trap-screw of suf- 
ficient size to admit the hand for occasional cleaning out. А six- 
inch round-trap with a four-inch brass trap-screw will answer in most 
cases. ‘The round-trap should һауе a ventilating pipe, for the accu- 
mulation of grease may reduce the waterway so much as to cause it 
to siphon out like an S-trap. 

Jron sinks withont bell-traps may be had plain, galvanized, or 
enamelled. The enamelling looks much the best, but it is liable to 
erack off in time from the sudden expansion caused by hot water, 
assisted by blows from hard substances dropped into the sink, and it 
trebles the eost of the sink. Galvanizing is less expensive, but not 
durable. The plain iron costs about half as much as the galvanized, 
and a little black paint outside and soap and sand inside will keep 
it in pretty good condi ion until the iron wears out. 

Soapstone, which is frequently used in the best houses, makes a 
strong and durable sink. It soon becomes black with the soap and 
grease, but the discoloration is superficial, and can he easily removed 
by rubbing with a flat stone and a little sharp sand. 

When it is desirable to set a sink for occasional light use, wood 
lined with lead or copper serves a good purpose, Lead is now much 
less used than formerly, tinned copper having superseded it for this 
and similar purposes. 

The supply to sinks is generally throngh § inch or 3 inch cocks, 
according to the pressure. Either compression cocks or the Fuller 
patent are much more durable than ground fancets, under the rough 
usage to which they are exposed. 

It із a common bnt unwholesome practice to enclose the space 
below kitchen sinks with boards to form aenpboard. The air of such 
a place is constantly saturated with moisture from the wet cloths and 
brushes which are thrown in, and the dampness rusts the metal of 
iron sinks, and condensing on the cold water-pipes runs down and 
keeps the floor wet, while the warmth of the hot water and waste- 
pipes adds to the general steam, and attracts swarms of water-bugs 
and cockroaches. The cupboard, if one is needed, shonld be plaeed 
where it ean be kept well aired and dry, and the sink should stand 
free, supported either on a wooden frame with four legs, or on 
brackets, or it may be held at the back by a eleat fastened to the 
wall, and in front by two iron legs which fit into places cast for 
them on the sink. The round trap may stand on the floor under the 
sink. 

Some patterns, as the McKenzie and the Demarest, have the legs 
hollow, one of them serving as a waste pipe, but this, although neat 
in appearance, makes it necessary tq put the trap below the floor, or 
to use a bell-trap in the sink, either of which is objectionable. 

In general, all plumbing work in kitchens should be entirely ex- 
posed, so that the fetid moisturo which collects upon the pipes can- 
not run down behind plastering or sheathing and soak the woodwork 
into rottenness. 

Wash-trays are usually made of soapstone. Wood will not long 
resist the alternate soaking and drying to which they are subject. 
The common arrangement is to make them in sets of three, two for 
the washing, and the third for the final rinsing, or sometimes one for 
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the coarse washing, the second for finer articles, and the third for 
rinsing; but sets of two ean be had. Exacting housekeepers, how- 
ever, demand four. They are supported on a wooden frame, which 
should be open beneath. 

Tron wash-trays can be had, either galvanized or enamelled, for 
абопі the same price as the soapstone, but are not much used. 

The plumbing required is very simple, consisting of a line of hot 
and of cold water pipe, each with a cock over each tray. Compres- 
sion or Fuller cocks are best adapted to the rough usage they are 
likely. to receive. A strainer and plug, with coupling for waste pipe, 
is fixed in the bottom of each tray, and one trap serves for the whole 
set. 

An S-trap, even if ventilated, can hardly he depended on to retain 
its seal against the strong siphon action caused by the large quantity 
of water discharged, and a reservoir trap is better. A six-ineb round 
trap, with a four-inch trap-serew, is as good as any, and has the ad- 

_vantage that all the three waste-pipes, and even a fourth, can be 
entered beneath the water level. 5 

The plug is generally put in loose, without any chain, which would 
be in the way of the washing. If a chain is thought necessary, it 
should be silver-plated, as either brass or nickel will stain white 
clothes, 

Jt is very common and сопуешеп to supply the wash-boiler, or 
caldron of tinned copper in which the clothes are boiled, with cold 
water only, and to carry a waste-pipe to tlic trap of the wash-trays 
or some other connection. This waste-pipe should have a cock out- 
side the boiler, as a plug inside would be very ineonvenient in use. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, BALTIMORE, MD. 
MESSRS. WYATT AND SPERRY, ARCHITECTS. 


Тик transepts and tower of this church are now being built, on the 
northeast corner of St. Paul and Denmead streets, Baltimore. The 
exterior walls will be of Falls blue stone with finish of a reddish 
brown stone from Longmeadow. The interior will be finished with 
open timber roof, the walls will be decorated with painting. The 
arches and band courses will be of eolored brick and terra-cotta, 
with corbels, ete., of Amherst stone. 


COTTAGES FOR В. М. POINDEXTER, ESQ., AND С. К. CLARK, ESQ., 
BERKELEY, CAL. MESSRS. MEEKER AND BANKS, ARCHITECTS, 
ЗАМ FRANCISCO, CAL. 

CHURCH OF 8T. HILAIRE AT ROUEN, FRANCE. 

ARCHITECT. 
This church, of which we copy the two elevations from the En- 
cyclopédie d’ Architecture, received the first prize at the great exhibi- 
tion of this year, 


М. L. SAUVAGEOT, 


THE MURAL PAINTINGS АТ ASSISI. 
[From The Academy.] 


Тив unhappy alterations made in the Upper Chureh of St. Francis 
at Assisi are caleulated to confirm the views of those who are eonsei- 
entiously opposed to the new regulations, which place ecelesiastical 
edifices and the mural paintings and other works of art which they 
contain under the supervision of the eivil power. It is manifest that 
a change in their custody was necessary, and that no government 
worthy of the name could stand by and witness the dilapidation 
which has been the rule without an effort to arrest it. The under- 
taking is surrounded with difficulties. There is the opposition of the 
clergy, weakened, however, by the fact that they have long been 
more destructive than conservative. Under such guardianship the 
frescoes of the Sixtine have been ruined, as well as the mural paint- 
ings in the Upper Church of St. Francis, and in numerous churches 
and chapels. Many wall paintings by masters of eminence have 
been whitewashed over; innumerable painted windows have been 
broken to fragments; pictures, illuminated MSS., and other precious 
objects have heen secretly sold. The laity have been as much to 
blame as the clergy, with the exception of a few devoted friends of 
art; but the majority are indifferent, or fond of the tawdry church 
frippery and illuminations, which have inflieted irreparable injury on 
the finest frescoes. These vulgar trappings are now preferred to the 
noble and decorous ornaments and instructive illustrations of the 
great masters of art. Popular religious sentiment is gratified by at- 
taching eoronets, ear-rings, necklaces, and other jewels to pictures 
and statues, and would atfix these to the “Madonna di San Sisto ” 
or “di Foligno” if there was a chance of doing so. Customs older 
than Christianity itself, which have survived all changes, and which 
have been long encouraged, are not easily eradicated. 

The Italian Government has removed valuable altar pieces from 
churehes, and has replaced them with good copies, which are re- 
garded with just as much reverence, and do quite as well as back- 
grounds for candles and artificial flowers. Some may think such 
removals irreverent, but government has not acted without precedent 
of the highest order—not only that of its predecessors, who could be 
accused neither of liberalism nor of irreligion, yet who did not hesi- 
tate to save precious pictures in churches from the sacristan and the 
populace by transferring them to places of safety, where the only 


» 


worship would be that of the lover of art; hut also that of the Vati- 
ean itself, which gathered into its famous gallery and so saved the 
“Transfiguration,” by Raffael; the “ Madonna di Foligno," by the 
same immortal artist; the ** Communion of St. Jerome," by Domeni- 
chino, as well as other invaluable altar paintings.  Freseoes, un- 
happily, it has been impossible to reseue except by an interferenee, 
whieh till now has apparently been thought out of the question; but 
with more courage the present government has resolved to preserve 
the fragments of interesting works, which hut for ignorance and neg- 
leet might have been transmitted to the present time in good condi- 
tion. An attempt is now in progress at Assisi to prevent the final 
disappearance of the greatest works of painting produeed in the 
thirteenth century, which are not only invaluable in their eonneetion 
with the history of art, but which possess merits of a high order. 
To know how really great an artist Giovanni Cimabue was, it is 
necessary to, study the remains of his work at Assisi. Some have 
questioned his presence there. If they were right, then there was - 
another great artist, his equal in all respeets, whose name and history 
are forgotten. Since my late examination of the Church of St. 
Francis it occurs to me forcibly that the architect built it without 
reference to the painted decorations. These, I am persuaded, were 
an afterthought, with the exception of those on the vaults. He 
finished the wall internally with regularly-coursed fine masonry, 
which he would not have done had he known that it was to be 
plastered for painting; and the projeetions of the mouldings and 
string courses are fixed without reference to subsequent plastering. 
The mural painters were, therefore, under the necessity of limiting 
the intonaco to be painted upon to little more than one-eighth of an 
inch, that they might not bury the mouldings or injure the ,ргорог- 
tions of the piers. 

The church exhibits peculiarities of construetion of great interest. 
It has been made an objection to medieval architecture that above 
the stone or brick vaulted coverings of nave and aisles there are 
wooden roofs. This building suggests in its structure that this fault, 
if it be one, might be got rid of, for above the groined vaults rise 
roof principals of briek, which support purlins and rafters of wood, 
but so mighty are they in strength that the thought ocenrs, might 
not the entire roof have been of the same material? The thrust, 
not only of the vaults, but of these prodigious arches, is such that it 
could be met by по ordinary abutments; and, instead of buttresses of 
the usual form, circular towers flank the walls, which answer their 
purpose but are deficient in arehiteetural beauty. The roof was 
tiled in the usual manner; but the monks in charge allowed it to get 
into complete disrepair, so that the heavy rain passed through it 
freely, aud, the conduits below being in a state of ruin, the water 
must have lain in pools in the hollows between the groined vaults, 
soaking the painted walls and detaching the intonaco, while a growth 
of black fungi on the humid surfaces of the pictures added to the 
general destruction. Та the walls thus ШП exposed for ages to 
the action of damp the lime has been reduced to powder; the sand 
with which it was mixed, therefore, presumably contained earthy 
matter. Lime and sand of quartz is insoluble, and it may be re- 
marked that such a mixture is the only safe one for fresco painting. 
At Assisi the intonaco is of two qualities — of lime mixed with sand, 
and of lime mixed with marble dust. The beautiful whiteness and 
smootliness of this latter, and the fact that it was preferred by so 
many renowned artists —such as Michelangelo, Raffael, Correggio, 
and others — must naturally influence the practice of modern fresco 
painters; but it is very soluble, and is especially subject to the forma- 
tion of salnitre on the surface, which eats out the eolors, as may be 
seen in the works of Giotto and his followers at Assisi. Another 
souree of injury to these venerable paintings, entirely new in my ex- 
perience, was pointed out tome. Lightning has entered the church 
and rippled over the surfaces of the paintings on the vaults, leaving 
its traces in the blackened colors, and then eseaping without doing 
further damage. 

Apart from all these causes of decay there were others connected 
with the technical processes, not only of the early mural paintings, 
but also of artists of later times. Having lately finished a history in 
detail of the methods of execution common in wall painting from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, [ will merely state at this time 
that the paintings at Assisi were commenced in fresco, but were in- 
variably finished in tempera; that this last process contained in itself 
the elements of deterioration; and that these, in combination with 
the action of damp, the result of ruinous carelessness and gross igno- 
rance in the custodians of the chureb, have produced the effects 
which we now see. 

Where the intonaco had fallen 1 saw in various places the vestiges 
of the outlines of the subjects which Giunta Pisano and Cimabue had 
drawn with free, bold hand upon the ashlar wall. They have a weird, 
dreamy look. This ancient method of preparing the outline of mural 
paintings has heen noticed and speeulated upon by the late Sir 
ae Eastlake; bnt he was only aequainted with the example of it 

ich remains at Pisa in a work of Pietro d'Orvieto. The process is 
minutely deseribed by Cennino Cennini as that followed by Giotto 
and his school. І have no doubt that it was common to all fresco 
painters from the time of Giunta Pisano to the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century. Оп careful examination І have traced it in various 
works down to those of Benozzo Gozzoli, who died about 1485, and 
who was heir of the method of wall painting of Fra Beato Angelico. 
Happily, I have seen no outline of his, for that would imply the fall 
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of the intonaco. 1 have no doubt, however, but that he drew his 
works in the same way, for he was espeeially eonservative of the 
methods of the ancient mas ers. Thus, then, it may be inferred that 
the famous cartoons by Lionardo da Vinei and Miehelangelo, pre- 
pared with such eare and high finish at Florenee, and which excited 
such wonder and admiration, were the first of their kind. I do not 
mean to say that full-size working drawings were unknown, — they 
are mentioned by the monk Theophilus in connection with glass 
painting, and in the archives of the cathedral of Florence there isa 
statement of a payment made to Lorenzo Ghiberti for a drawing for 
a window on carta di bambagia (which probably means a cartoon), — 
but these were of a very different size and eharacter from the mag- 
nifieent works described with such emphasis by Vasari. It is reason- 
able to suppose that they were a novelty, and a great stride in the 
nature of the preparations for mural painting. In the traces which 
I have been able to follow of outlines upon the wall or reugh plaster, 
from the beginning of the thirteenth to at least the middle of the 
fifteenth centuries, or about two hundred and fifty years, the draw- 
ing is free but rough. Delicacy of manipulation, minute attention to 
form were, of course, impossible, and clearly never were thought of. 
lt was very different when cartoons were prepared, and genins could 
express its inspirations on a surface which admitted freely both of 
the perfeet representation of every detail of form, and also of a 
thorough treatment of chiaroscuro. Тп important respects no greater 
improvement was made in the fifteenth century than that from 
sketehing on the rough plaster to drawing on the cartoon, and to this 
day it is observable that in schools of artists where the habit of de- 
signing upon cartoons is still recognized. the most masterly dranghts- 
men are found. 

Having a favorable opportunity of climbing to the level of the 
mural paintings, on some of them, now black as ink, І traced the 


presence of a mordent, which showed that the lights were hatched | 


with gold, and that the ornaments, embroideries, and outlines of the 
folds of drapery were gilt, as well as the aureoles, in imitation of the 
usages of the mosaicists. Always taking into consideration the prev- 
alent ideas of art in the thirteenth century, and its conventionality, 
whieh, however, was combined with much dignity and even grandeur, 
we ean imagine how great must have been the splendor of the interior 
of this noble chureh. I have already remarked upon the perfect 
harmony which existed between the colors and the ornaments of the 
interior and the painted glass. We are tanght that the windows 
ought not to be blank where all around them is decorated; but we 
also learn that the style of the windows must be in perfect harmony 
with that of the frescoes, and that nothing can be in worse taste than 
to eombine mural paintings in one style with painted windows in 
some other. 

The piers in the apse and transepts are grained. in imitation appar- 
ently of granite; thus could our fathers in art of the thirteenth cent- 
ury offend against principles of taste which we, so much their 
inferiors, advocate. This love of such imitations is very old. In 
one of the tombs at Beni Hassan the limestone rock is dabbed in 
mockery of red granite. Roman art was full of such imitations, 
whieh suggest that even the Greeks had their grainers. Raffael lent 
his great name to the practice; but in spite of this array of authori- 
ties, and of the fact that we excel all who have gone before us in 
this imitation of woods and marbles, it wonld be well abandoned. 

The processes now in operation at Assisi for the preservation of 
the remains of the mural paintings are eminently judicious. A new 
roof of admirable construction will in future prevent the walls 
from being soaked with rain water; where the intonaco is loose, it is 
carefully refixed, and made as solid as when it was first spread by 
the excellent thirteenth-century plasterers; where it has disappeared, 
the wall is eleaned, covered with a waterproof mixture, and then re- 
plastered to the level of the old paintings. Nowhere is any retouch- 
ing allowed, and the famous but sadly-injnred wall-pietures will be 
transmitted to posterity in the state in which they will be left by the 
able and eonscientious operator who is now zealously oceupied in a 
task of great diffieulty under the supervision of Signor Cavaleaselle. 
The sorrow with which we regard the condition of these frescoes, to 
give them their familiar name, is intensified by our present knowl- 
edge of the durability of the art. Long ago Vitruvius said that 
fresco painting, whieh he so elearly deseribes as painting on wet 
plaster, ** would last forever;” and the expre sion is hardly over- 
strained. The works of Cimabue, Michelangelo, and other great 
mural painters might, with ordinary reverenee and eare, have been 
transmitted to the present time in exeellent order, the only deeay 
being that arising from the use of tempera, which is so universally 
adhered to, and is so susceptible of change from the action both of 
damp and of impure air. . 

A spirit is now awakened which will save the remains of great 


works of art wherever the power of the Italian Government extends, . 


and it is but fair to state that among the elergy also may be found 
zealous conservatives and intelligent illustrators. 

Let us hope that a judicious Minister of Public Works will listen 
to the representations of his cultivated countrymen, and restore the 
choir of St. Francis to its former eondition,! and that this will be 
the last instance of a spirit which, sinee the seventeenth century, has 
worked sueh mischief in the greatest monuments of Italian art. 

CHARLES Нкатн WILSON. 


1 See Academy, July 20, 1878. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION’S 
EXHIBITION. 1. 
Boston. 

WHATEVER I may have said in my last letter of any lack of in- 
terest in the exhibition, or of any clumsiness or lack of taste in the 
arrangement of the varions exhibits, must not be held to apply to the 
department of fine arts. The building devoted to this department 
contains unquestionably the most interesting collections which have 
been brought together at any fair in this ейу, and they are arranged 
for the most part т a way which calls for nothing but praise. Іа the 
plan of the building Mr. Preston has, I think, used the irregular 
space at his disposal with great skill. The great picture gallery on 
the principal floor is spacious and well lighted, and the small rooms 
opening from it afford a great amount of wall spaee also, in the main 
very well lighted, and enable one to keep the pictures well in hand, 
so to speak, and to know where he is, and, what is more to the purpose, 
where the pictures are which he wishes to see or to avoid. The 
same may be said of the corresponding series of small rooms below, 
in which are arranged the water-color drawings, engravings, and 
china. | 

The committee have brought together an unusually large and fine 
collection of paintings. І hope it will not fail of doing the work for 
which it is so well calculated, — of showing the community the best 
features of a school of contemporary art which stands eonfessedly at 
the head of modern effort in this direction. This eollection is a 
very curious and striking example of the completeness with which 
the French school of art has established itself, not only in the mind 
of this community as the only school whose pictnres are worth buy- 
ing, bnt also in the minds of the artists as the only school whose 
principles and methods are worth following. With the pieture-bny- 
ers it is doubtless chiefly a matter of fashion. Nothing else would 
account for the fact that of the large nnmbers of wealthy gentlemen 
who come home every season from the grand tour, bringing their 
trophies in the way of fine art, we never hear of one who has by any 
chance purchased an English picture; or for the other fact that 


‚while the picture-dealers are making their little or large ventures in 


bringing over for sale the latest products of the French studios, we 
are never beckoned mysteriously into the innermost recesses of their 
establishments to see any masterpiece of an English artist. One 
hears oceasionally of this or that fortunate eonnoissenr who has been 
permitted to purchase, at an extravagant figure, the last Daubigny 
ог Corot or Dupré. But if it were not for the Engli h newspapers 
we should scarcely once in a year be reminded of the existence of an 
English school of landscape, which, if it is not marked Бу eharacter- 
istics as definite and striking as the Freneh, is at least its worthy 
rival in tradition and achievement. In the present large collection 
there is, I believe, not a single picture by an English artist. 

The unanimity with which American painters adhere to the prin: 
ciples and methods of the French school, and copy it, not only in 
their rendering but also in their choice of subjects, is not less re- 
markable than the exclusive recognition of that sehool by the buy- 
ers ; and the most unfortunate but most natural result of such follow- 
ing is that they pass by, either unseeing or neglecting, some of the 
most characteristic and interesting features of American landseape. 
So much said, it must be admitted that the display of French art 
on the walls of the large gallery at the fair is imposing, and the 
managers are to be congratulated on having got together in the heats 
of summer so many masterpieces from the shut-up houses of their 
owners. Е 

The most prominent picture in the room, as well by position as 
force of rendering, is “ The First Step." by Bonnat, a prodigy of 
execution, like his picture exhibited at the Art Club two years ago, 
but less interesting than that, as it seemed to ne, in the faces, —the 
child being particularly stolid and unattractive. Bonnat’s pietures, 
however, astonish rather than eharm, in spite of the domesticity of 
their subjects. Compare Frére’s treatment of peasant life. The 
corresponding place of honor, on the opposite wall, is occupied by 
Landelle’s “ Salmacis,” a eonscious nymph who naturally draws the 
gaze of the visitor, bat will hardly hold it long. Grouped around 
these are a noble company of pictures by- Daubigny, Tryon, Rous- 
seau, Dupré, Corot, Lambinet, Jacqne, Diaz, and others equally em- 
inent. The Daubigny, No. 227, a view on the banks of the Oise, 
seems to be one of his most agreeable pictures. The small Rousseau, 
elose by, is a singularly simple and strong painting, so rude as to 
seem searcely more than a sketch, of a bit of brown, rich woodland, 
under a white sky. Jacque is more known here by his etebings than 
his paintings, but here is a fine landscape, with sheep, somewhat cold 
in color, but very interesting. The Schreyer, No. 228, is admirable. 
Two Algerian scouts, alarmed, have dismounted, one gazing with 
anxious intentness in the direetion of the enemy, holding meanwhile 
with difficulty his startled horse ; the other, of different stuff, cow- 
ering behind his tired beast. The aetion is fine, the color very rich 
and strong, the costume of the seouts and the trappings of the horses 
giving ample opportunity for brillianey and variety of color. 

No. 216 is a beautiful picture by Chaigneau, a name to me hith- 
erto unknown, marked as having taken the Salon medal the present 
year: an autumn landscape, the warm, hazy mellowness of the вса- 
son remarkably presented, yet without the aid of any striking bril- 
lianey of eolor. No. 214, a picture by Diaz, of a group of children 
playing blind-man’s-buff, is a delightful piece of eolor, but the faces 
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of the children are as if modelled in wax, with an indescribable hol- 
lowness about the eyes, which gives them a queer, artificial look. 
There is no fun in the children either. 

No. 154 is a superb Ziem, — the old harbor of Marseilles, — the 
city lying in a hot sunset glow, a confused mass of houses on a hill- 
side, enclosed on the one hand by a low, square tower, and on the 
other by the sweep of a round bastion; the golden waters of the har- 
bor filling the foreground, bearing a pleasure boat with two figures 
under a crimson awning, rowing tranquilly over the still tide, and a 
single tall ship with furled sails, whose copper bottom, just seen in 
part above the water, reflects the light like an emerald. Its intense- 
ness of color makes the placid Lambinet alongside look very cool and 
gray, but does not destroy its charm. There are three Corots, the 
one numbered 145 seeming to me the most agreeable picture, with 


cool freshness which makes the chief beauty of Corot's landscapes. 
[To be continued.) 


ARCILEOLOGY AND THE VERNACULAR ARCHI- 
ТЕСТОВЕ 


Boston, October 14, 1878. 
То тик EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Ансшткст: 


Sir, — In a paragraph of your summary for August 10, after re- 
ferring to the subservience of modern English architecture to the 
influence of antiquarianism, it was remarked: “ We are not per- 
mitted to forget that we are Americans and not Englishmen, and 
that our comparative freedom from the tyranny of archeology is a 
national privilege. We may master it, but it cannot master us. It is 
too faroff.’ Your leading article of week before last (October 5) drew 
attention to the fact that your English contemporary, the Architect, of 
August 1, recognized the importance and interest of the question 
thus raised, and made this remark the text for an article, in which it 
is claimed that, notwithstanding our distance from the Old World, 
we cannot be emancipated from its influences, and that in art and 
letters, though free from parental control, we are still the daughter of 
England, and still retain a strong family likeness to the mother coun- 
try. The article acknowledges that when classical antiquarianisin 
passed into medizval archeology in England in the first half of the 
century, the national instinct seized upon the national relics with an 
avidity never before witnessed, and the famous Gothie revival which 
followed upon this eagerness of appreciation was a phenomenon un- 
paralleled in the history of architecture. In like manner in these 
more modern days, if the almost comical efforts of the Queen Anne 
style to trip пр the old Gothic altogether on it sown ground of pict- 
uresqueness, and to substitute Low Dutch, seem to the American 
mind, which is less beset by traditions and monuments of the past, 
absurd and unreasonable, these snecessive revivals are indicative of 
a powerful national conservatisin which, in the absence of an academ- 
ical art like that of the Freuch schools, or of a rigid scientilic sys- 
tem of instruction in the styles such as prevails in Germany, is con- 
tent to gather architectural inspiration from its own abundant his- 
torical past. 

The Architect proceeds to express Из belicf that, in the absence of 
a venerable and suggestive past of our own, our natural affection for 
the mother country leads us unconsciously to follow in the tracks of 
the English architects, and to yield to the influence of old English 
traditions and relics; that, with all our undoubted freedom from 
the ** tyranny” of archzology, every attempt to dispense with the 
influence of old art must, whenever made, inevitably lead to disap- 
pointment. 

In like manner, it may be remembered, the Architect of Decem- 


ber 15, 1877, in referring to this question of originality in modern: 


art, endeavored to prove that in this country, where such originality 
is to be discovered if anywhere, there had not been the slightest 
evidence of our ability to strike out a new path in architecture; that 
accordingly our State Попзев were, for the most part, showy and 
feeble renderings of bastard Italian, our country homes questionable 
reproductions of the suburban villas of London, our churches vain 
efforts to imitate English Gothic monuments; and that every effort 
after originality in this country had been frantic and undisciplined, 
and the artistic qualities of such work had been always in an inverse 
proportion to its novelty. 

In your paper of January 5, 1878, you explained in reply the 
danger of making general statements regarding the arts of a country 
so widely spread as this, and subject to such various degrees of eult- 
ure and discipline in its various parts, and maintained that tough 
it was difficult to tell in what exact direction our art was tending, 
it was very far from being a mere reproduction of what was done 
abroad, and that our best work was by no means frantic in its devia- 
tions. On further reflection I see no reason to modify what уоп then 
stated regarding originality in American art: that the only sort of 
originality worthy of any consideration is that which results from 
the cumulative efforts of successive generations of artists; we have 
only just begun this career of progress according to our opportu- 
nities, but our advance within the last few years especially atid in 
our larger cities has been marked, decisive, and characteristic. 
Doubtless the long-sought-for original art is суеп now in process of 
growth; it is not yet forthcoming, of conrse ; indeed, there is no need 


3 We regret that an error in the make-up of our last weck’s Issue has caused а delay 
in the publication of this letter. — Eps. Ам. ARCAITECT. 


to be in haste about it. Out of onr necessities and intelligence new 
expressions of art have already been developed here and there, more 
or less successfully. You have often had occasion to show that 
there is already a certain crude and imperfect but unmistakable ver- 
nacular style existing among us, varying in various localities accord- 
те to local differences of climate, materials, habits, and traditions, 
— healthy but rude developments of the historical forms of the Old 
World, subjected to all the errors of baste, ignorance, and ostentation, 
but nevertheless fundamentally genuine and true. 

In the progress of American architecture our freedom from the 
tyranny of archeology —to use once more the expression which is 
the text of this brief homily — is of course only comparative. We 
are the heirs of all the treasures of the Old World. 1f England 


| claims our first natural affections and interest, the other countries, 
less than the usual flimsiness of color, but with all the characteristic | 


with all their wealth of art and inspiration, are hardly less our own. 
We are not so overshadowed by any particular national series of 
traditions and monuments that, like our English relatives, we cannot 
escape from their influence, and we are consequently not confined in 
our invention, as they are, to a certain range of forms connected b 
association with our national history. Our boundless heritage has its 
dangers, no doubt; we have not learned how to classify and how to 
use it with discretion and due respect, how to adjust it to our new 
materials and new conditions of life. We are yet sowing our will oats 
with a fruitless expenditure of resources. The civil architecture of 
our streets reflects the characteristics of all known styles. But dis- 
cipline, reserve, refinement, self-denial, and the other costly results 
of education and experience will come in time; moreover, we shall 
presently вес that out of the natural influences which, notwithstand- 
ing this large appropriation cf all the architectural forms, still manage 
to give to New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, and St. Lonis, to each a distinctive architectural character 
of its own, and ina lareer sense have already conferred upon Ше 
architecture of the whole x public certain characteristics ої nation- 
ality, — that out of these active influences will grow a style expres- 
sive of our civilization and commensurate with our resources. Our 
educated architects will of course continue to follow, with more or 
less of exactness, the styles and fashions of designing which аге con- 
veyed to us from the Old World in the illustrations of your contem- 
porary journals; but these essays will continue to be mere phenom- 
ena; whatever in them is applicable to our needs will be adopted 
and absorbed into our vernacular. There are indisputable signs that 
the vernacular architecture, even in the new cities of the far West, 
has begun to exhibit the results of the sound training which may be 
obtained in some of our higher technical schools. There is some- 
thing in our nature which makes us unjust judges of contemporary 
architecture; but the eagerness of our young men to learn, and 
their peculiar facility in imbibing the hest results of education in 
art, certainly seem to give good promise for the futnre. V. В. 


THE CHICAGO TIIEATRE ORDINANCE. 


[The following is the text of the ordinance to control the building and management of 
theatres, lately passed by the city couneil of the city of Chicago, and mentioned by 
our Chicago correspondent in our last issue.] 


Ве it ordained by the City Council of the City of Chicago, as follows : 


Section 1, Every theatre, opera honse, hall, eburch, gr other building 
intended to be used tor publie assemblages shall be deemed a public hall, 
within the meaning of this ordinanee. 

Sec. 2. Any person desiring a permit to erect any public hall shall 
make application to the Superintendent of Buildings, in compliance with 
Section 58 of the building ordinance. 

Бес. 8. No stairway to any publie hall or part thereof shall rise more 
than ten feet without a platform ; no winders, wheeling or cireular steps 
shall be used. Each stairway and passageway shall have a strong hand- 
rail on cach side thereof, through Из entire length. 

Бес 4. Every publie hall, with accommodations for five hundred or 
more people, shall have at least two separate nnd distinet exits, 10 be as 
far apart as may Бе fonnd practicable. Public halls accommodating seven 
hundred or more persons shall have at least three separate and distiner 
exits. The exits from all galleries to be independent and separate from 
the exits of the muin floor. 

Sec. 5. Every public hall not used asa theatre, with accommodations for 
five hundred persons, shall have no portion of the main floor elevated to n 
greater height than thirty five feet above the street grade. Publie halls 
with accommodations for one thousand persons or more shall have the 
main floor not over twenty-live feet above the street grade; no portion of 
the main floor of nny theatre with accommodations for five hundred or 
more persons shall he more than ten fect nbove the street gradc. 

In all such theatres, the proscenium wall sha'l be of hrick-work, not less 
than sixteen inches thick, extending from the ground throngh and four feet 
ahove the roof; this brick wall to extend entirely across the building, from 
the floor of the stage to the ground. АП openings required in any part of 
the wall (execpt principal opening) shall have proper iron doors. 

Sec. 6. АП auditorinm floors in theatres shall be fire-proofed, either by 
denfening the same with at least one ineh сЁ mortar, or have the under side 
of joist lathed with iron, and plastered with at least one heavy coat of 
mortar. Ё 

All partitions for rooms or passages in theatres, if not made bodily fire- 
proof, shall be plastered on both sides on iron or wire lathing. | 

The preceding Sections shall apply only to theatres or public halls that 
may hereafter be erected. The following sections shall apply to theatres or 
public hal.s that are now or may herealter be erected or constructed. 

Sec. 7. All egress openings in publie halls shall have the word “exit” 
conspicuously placed over them, and shall otherwise conform to the require- 
ments of Section 39 of the building ordinance. The aisles or passages Іп” 
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such balls shall at all times be kept nnobstructed. Camp-stoola, chairs, or 
other seats shall in no ease be placed in such aisles or passages. 

Sec. 8. The term “theatre” shall, for all purposes of this ordinance, in- 
elude all public halls containing movable scenery or fixed. scenery, which 
is 006 made of metal, plaster, or other incombustible material. 

All inaterial used for scenery shall be coated with such paint, washes, 
ete, аз will make it, as far as possible, incombustible. k У 

Бес. 9. All theatres or other places of publie amusement having a seating 
capacity of over five hundred persons, having a platform or stage, and which 
use drop curtains or shifting scenery, shall have a suitable ventilator placed 
upon the roof, and opening to the space above the stage. Such ventilator 
to be arranged with valves or shutters that can be readily opened in case 
of fire, so that a current of air will pass over the stage and outward through 
such ventilator. Any other contrivance having the same effect, and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Buildings, may be used instesd of the ven- 
tilator above described. All such buildings to have a water stand-pipe and 
water plug to be placed in or on the stage or platform, or in its immediate 
vicinity, which shall be connected with the water-pipes of street mains of 
the city, and shall be put in under the dircetion of the Fire Marshal or Sn- 
perintendent of Buildings, and to their satisfaction. Hose shall be attached 
to such stand-pipe, of such size as may be directed by said Marshal, to have 
nozzle and stop-cock attached thereto; such hose shall be of sufficient 
length to extend to the farthest limits of such building or place of amuse- 
ment, and shall at all times be kept in good order and repair, filled with 
water under pressure, and ready for immediate use. 

Бес. 10. АП publie halls with accommodations for one thonsand or more 
persons shall have at least une stand-pipe in the street or allcy on the nut- 
side of the building, from ground to roof, with hose attachments close to 
a window or door ас cach floor ar gallery. Such hall shall also be provided 
with а fire-alarm telegraph apparatus, connected by the necessary wires 
with the headquarters of the city fire-alarm telegraph, or sueh other place 

or places as the Fire Marshal shall direct. Ir shall be the duty of all own- 
ers, agents, lessees, and oceupants of such publie hall, to provide such tire- 
extioguishing apparatus at sueli points about the building as the Fire Mar- 
shal shall dircet. 

Sec. 11. It shall be the duty of the owner, agent, lessee, or oeenpant of 
any theatre with accommodations for one thousand or more persons 10 
employ one or more competent, experieneed firemen, approved by the Fire 
Marshal, to be on duty at such theatre during the whole time it is open to 
the public; such fireman shall report to and be subject to the orders of the 
Fire Marshal, shall be in uniform, and shall see that all fire apparatus re- 
quired is in its proper place, and in efficient and rcady working order, 

Sec. 19. The lieense for each publie hall shall state the number of per: 
sons it has necommodations for, and no more than that number shall be 
allowed to enter sueh hall at any one time. 

This number shall be governed by the number of feet of exit af the doors 
and passages, and shall be approved by the Superintendent ої Buildings. 

Бес. 13. The Superintendent of Buildings, or the Fire Marshal, shall 
have the right to enter any public hall and all parts thereof at all reason- 
able times, especially when occupied by the public, in order to properly 
judge of and discharge their duties. 

Sec. 14. Any person failing to comply with, or guilty of a violation of 
any provision of this ordinance shall be suhject to a fine of not less than 
twenty-five nor more than two hundred dollars. Every such person who 
so fails to comply with, or is guilty of a violation of any provision of this 
ordinance shall be deemed to have been guilty ví a separate offense for each 
day the same continues, and shall be subject to the penalty imposed by this 
scetion. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


AMERICAN AWARDS AT Parts. — It із now officially known that the 
awards to American exhibitors at tbe French Exposition number 750: 
namely, 10 grand prizes, 20 diplomas of honor, 134 gold medals, 200 silver 
meduls, 220 bronze medals, and 156 honorable mentions. The aggregate 
is larger than the whole number of Ameriean exhibitors at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1873, and a larger proportional award than to any other nation 
represented at this Exhibition. 


Tue Worry Meatinc System тх Detroit. — The Detroit Steam 
Supply Company has secured a building wherein to place Из first battery of 
boilers, fifteen in number, and intends to lay about two miles of pipe at once. 
The right to introduce the system was purchased for thirty thousand 401- 
lars. 


Panics.— Оп the 16th instant a panic took place in the colored Bap- 
tists’ ehureh at Lynchburg, Va., which was in many of its incidents а 
repetition of the Brooklyn Theatre disaster. During a marriage ceremony 
a piece of plastering fell from the ceiling, and instantly eaused a stampede 
among the congregation. The service was performing in the second story, 
and tbe frigbtened throng in its attempts to escape overthrew and tram- 
pled on those who first reached the stairs, and who had not time to descend 
before the crowd behind was upon them. Nine women were killed ont- 
right, and the seriously injured number thirty or more. — On the follow- 
ing day, the pupila in the grammar school on East Houston Street, New 
York, were overcome with panic at a false alarm of fire, raised within the 
building, and rushed from the school-house in spite of the efforts of the teach- 
ers to control them. Strangely enough, out of nearly two thousand children 
who were in the school-house only one, a child of eight years, was seri- 
ously hurt. 


A TERRESTRIAL BALANCE. — At Ortali, a small township containing a 
few houses, near Quarata in the provinee of Arezza, the earth has gradually 
fallen until it is now twelve or fifteen feet below the original level. The 
houses of the village have lost their equilibrium, and threaten to fall asun- 
der. The authorities have ordered the inhabitants to remove to huts whieh 
have been set up in the fields, and thither they have fled with their families, 
On the other hand about 200 yards from Ortali the earth has risen, a0 that 
the rising of the ground has been visible at times. 


Mr. MirLAis із about to paint a portrait of Lord Beaconsfield. — The 
Keystone. 


Tur Contract коп тик St. GOTHARD TUNNEL. — Two years from 
this time the great St. Gothard Tunnel through the Alps, uniting Swit- 
zerland and Italy, must be completed, or the contractor, M. Favre, will 
have a heavy penalty to pay. Under the terms he must pay $1,000 for 
every day later than October 1, 1880, on which it remains unfinished. Jf 
six months afterward it is still uncompleted, he loses $2,000 per day, and 
if twelve months go past without its being turned over, he forfeits every- 
thing, including his bond of $1,600,040 Тһе undertaking is a gigantic 
one, and some engineers doubt if Favre is nnt badly beaten at last. The 
main tunnel is over twenty-nine thousand feet long, and the work on it is 
only prosecuted under tremendous diffienlties. All the power used in drill- 
ing is furnished by compressed air, which is prepared outside by powerful 
pumps and stored up in vast tanks. The locomotives which draw from the 
tunnel the blasted rocks are also run by compre-sed air, as the use of steam 
in such a hole would he impossible. As it is, the men at work often suffer 
exeessively from the foul vapors, partly natural and partly produced by the 
explosions of dynamite, which are so constant that an observer compares 
them to cannon firing in a battle. These gases would collect and be fatal, 
except that the exhaust air from the drills is employed to drive them to- 
wards the mauth of the excavation. Favre is laboring with splendid en- 
ergy, and the working force is as large as сап be put on. It is vastly to 
his interest to hurry, for he will receive a bonns of $1,000 for each day pre- 
vious to October 1, 1880, on which he has his task linished. The tunnel 
will cost about $55,000,000, although when it was first nndertaken the esti- 
mates were some twenty millions less than the above figures. The discrep- 
ancy was occasioned by engineers’ mistakes, and when it was found that 
the enterprise would be much more expensive than originally announced, 
the discovery nearly discouraged all concerned. But the Swiss, Italian, 
and German governments increased their subventions, private subserip- 
tions were stimulated, and financial auecess was assured. The laborers em- 
ployed are Italians, about the only workingmen who could be employed at 
the small wages paid, averaging from 60 eents to $1.25 per day. А writer 
speaks of them as the Chinese of Europe, but we donbt if even John would 
nut demur at being asked to do such laborious, exhausting, and dangerous 
work for the same amount of pay. — Hardware Reporter. 


Dr. SchLiemans’s Recent Discoverres. — Dr. Schliemann has tele- 
graphed from Ithaca to Athens: “ We have made a great discovery. On 
the plateau which extends toward the western shore of the southeast part 
of the island we have found in digging ninety houses of cyclopean construc- 
tion, belonging to the Ношеме city of Ithaca. Impossible to express here 
the methodieal result of our exeavations. The winter rains have washed 
into the sea all the ancient treasures. Nevertheless, the discovery of these 
ruins constitutes a valuahle treasure for the island. All the lovers of an- 
tique souvenirs will hasten to visit the city of Homer.” 


Tue Betts or St. Paur's.— The eost of the twelve new bells which 
have been placed in the northwestern tower of St. Puul's Cathedral, Lon- 
don, together with the work nf mounting them, has been about $100,000. 
The largest bell weighs 6,500 pounds and the smallest 500, while the weight 
of all is nearly 40,000 pounds. No. 12, the largest, was given by the cor- 
poration. London has waited more than 200 years to hear a ehime of bells 
from its cathedral belfry. 


Unven-Grounp TELEGRAPII Wires. — The city council of Philadel- 
phia have ordered the removal of telezraph poles from the atreets of that 
city, and experiments have been making to produee a wire that could be 
laid under ground and worked satisfactorily. Тһе MeKeesport Times 
gives an account of some interesting experiments made at the tube works, 
іп manufacturing “insulated wire." The wire is now being made in sec- 
tions of ten feet, but can be made as lung as thirteen fect. To muke the 
wire a eopper telegraph wire is inserted in a glass tube of the same length, 
and sufficiently large to admit the wire easily. The glass tube is then in 
serted in an iron tube just large enough to admit it. They are all then 
placed in the furnace and heated to a red heat, and then гип through the 
rolls, which compress copper wire, glass and iron tubes, all into one mass, 
but without crushing them. The enis are then ground to а convex snrface, 
and the ten-fect sections eoupled together like gas-pipe, the convex ends 
allowing the centres to strike first, thus establishing the electrical connec- 
tion. The pipe will be enamelled before being laid. 


PREVENTION FOR Leap Poisontnc.— A remarkable ease is given іп 
the Journal de Médecine of the effeet of the habitual use of milk in white- 
lead works. In some French lead wills it was observed that in a large 
working population two men who drank much milk daily were not affected 
by lead. On the general use of milk throughout the works, the colic van- 
ished entirely. Each operative was given enough extra pay to buy а quart 
of milk а day. From 1868 to 1871, no сизез uf eolie had occurred. 


SPIEGEL Inox. — A company for the manufacture of spiegel iron has 
lately been incorporated at Chester, N. J., with a capital of $100,000. The 
manganiferous ore from which this spiegel iron is to be manufactured is 
found in New Jersey, though the company will not rely altogether upon 
that resouree, but will draw а portion of the supply of ore from Spain, 
whew it can be obtained at a trifling cost. Already a number of vessels 
which would otherwise have returned from the Mediterranean and Span- 
ish ports in ballast have been chartered to bring this ore from Santander 
to Perth Amboy at Ше low rate of five shillings per ton. It is not the in- 
tention to attempt the manufacture of anything of a higher grade than 
twenty per cent spiegeleisen until such a time as trustworthy data shall have 
been ohtained that will warrant venturing further. France to-day stands 
at the head of this manufacture. She imports all her ore from Spain and 
Italy, and makes high grade spiegeleisen so successfully and cheaply that 
the English makers say they сап buy cheaper than they сап make. Eng- 
land stands next in the list, and also imports all her own ore from Spain 
and Italy. Germany, which is the largest maker of low grade spiegel- 
eisen, which she makes from her own spathie ores, is dependent upon Spain 
for rich ores in the manufacture of high spiegeleisen. The duty on spie- 
geleixen is only seven dollais per ton, exactly the same as ordinary pig 
iron, it coming in fact under that head, and not being classified in the 
tariff as a separate artiele of manufacture. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Tue fall of the vaulting of the Forty-second Street Tunnel 
in New York, has stirred up a great many complaints of the 
careless inspection under which work is allowed to go on in that 
city. No doubt the complaints are justified. There is no 
reason to question the statements that were published, when the 
first part of the vault fell, — that the bricks were inferior and 
carelessly laid, and that the mortar did not stick together, — 
statements which are repeated by persons who have ‘examined 
the ruins of the part that last fell. The otlicials of the office of 
Public Works, driven to choose between an acknowledgment of 
faulty design and of bad work, naturally say, bad work; but bad 
work means bad inspection, for the object of inspection is to 
secure good work. The Department of Buildings is, appar- 
ently, no better off in this respect. It is only a month or two 
since the fall of a new building at the corner of Broadway and 
Fifty-second streets showed that the inspectors had allowed it 
to go up with walls thinner than the building laws prescribed, 
improperly bonded, aud without anchors to hold the floor tim- 
bers to them. Not the least painful phenomenon in these 
cases is the audacity with which the culpable persons meet 
them, — like the examiner of buildings, who in this very case is 
said to have argued that thinner walls were safer than thicker, 
because when they fell two bricks might not kill a man, while 
three would. All this is natural enough iu a city where these 
officials, being appointed simply for political reasons, may be pre- 
sumed to be inexpert and withont interest in any but their po- 
litical functions. If the people of New York are willing to 
pay in lives as well as ш spoliation for the privilege of this sort 
of politics, we may hope that their experieuce will at least look 
uninviting to other people. 


Вот while there is no danger of condemning too severely such 
slovenly workmanship and inspection, it is not well to let the 
dust that is raised over these faults couceal the carelessness or the 
incapacity of the original offenders. At present, attention seems 
to have been diverted from the faulty design of the fallen tunnel 
vault. After the first fall the coronér’s verdict was, that care- 
less loading by the contractor caused the disaster, and the work 
was continued substantially on the same plan as at first. Even 
since the second fall, it is said the engineer in charge derides the 
idea of faulty ЖОТЕЛ ӨП He has been dismissed, but unless 
the essential vice in the design of the tunnel is made known, the 
lesson of careful construction that the disaster ought to teach, 
which is at least as important as that of careful inspection, will 
be lost. The curve of the vault is not only one of small rise, 
but is of the weakest possible form for its purpose. It is a flat 
semi-ellipse, or rather a compound oval, a curve that would do 
very well for a bridge, but is unfit fora ЖЫ with a heavy verti- 
cal load, the strong curvature being at the haunches, where 
from the peculiar conditions of the load the pressure is least ef- 
fective, and the crown being much flatter than the height alone 
would indicate, while the shell is dangerously thin. We have 
not within reach such an accurate record of the vault section as 
would enable us to compute its curve of equilibrium with pre- 
cision, but a simple calculation will be enough to give an ар- 
proximate idea of the conditions. The height of tilling above 
the vault is so great, and the additional weight on the haunches 
so slight, that it would be safe to consider the load as uniformly 
distributed. In this case the strongest form of vault would be 


one of which the curve was a parabola. With the given span 
and rise a segmental arch would have answered if the shell had 
heen thick enough, but the curve adopted was weakest of all. 
Taking the parabola, as the strongest, we may compute what 
would have been the horizontal pressure on the shell at the 
crown, by the common formula Hlc where H is the hori- 
zontal pressure required, p the load per unit of horizontal 
surface, a the span, and y the rise of the vault. Assuming 100 
pounds per cubic foot to be the weight of twenty-five feet of filling 
above the vault, p will be 2,500 pounds, Then for a span of 40 
feet, and a rise of 10 feet, we have for each foot in length of the 
tunnel, H = #2 — 50,000. This would have heen the hori- 
zontal pressure on each linear foot of the shell if the vault had 
been of the strongest form. The shell being of six courses, or 
two feet thick, the pressure on the hrick work would have been 
25,000 pounds per square foot. At the springing it would have 
been over 35,000 pounds per square foot. ‘Twenty thousand 
pounds, or ten tons per foot, would be all the pressure with which 
a careful constructor would have dared to load the brick work 
which he could expect to get in ordinary contract work under 
watchful inspection. But with the form adopted for the vault, 
the pressure must have been much greater than on the parabolic 
vault we have supposed. In other words, a vault of weak form 
and bad workmanship was apparently loaded with a greater 
weight than would have been safe for the same thickness of shell 
in the strongest form of arch with good workmanship. This al- 
lows nothing for the danger of the curve of equilibrium passing 
outside the safe position, for of that we have no means of 
judging. A slight yielding of the weak mortar in the joints was 
enough, under the pressure, to let the flat crown of the arch 
sag, till, as the earth settled down upon it, it fell through al- 
together. Here then was au important structure intended to 
carry a tremendous load, aud built in a manner which a little 
simple figuring wonld have shown to be foolishly inadequate to 
its use. But it was doubtless built hy rule of thumb, and prob- 
ably it never entered the head of anybody concerned to use the 
established means of finding out whether it was fit for its work 
or not. 


Ir is the lesson of all this, as of many like disasters, that it 
is uot merely careless building, though that is bad enough, but 
ignorant building that brings us into trouble. The latter fault 
is really the more dangerous, because while it is more insidi- 
ous than the other, it is one great cause of it. The efforts of 
the people who are responsible for it to put it out of sight ought 
therefore to be strenuonsly resisted. The danger is the greater 
because, while we are venturing on all sorts of new constructions, 
we have taken leave of the old-fashioned habits of solid building, 
and competitions and the system of contract work are forcing the 
method of building down to the cheapest possible conditions. 
* Practical" constructors are continually trying to do things they 
have not done before, and to do them in the quickest aud most 
economical way possible, while they are as innocent as children 
of the scientific knowledge by which alone such experiments are 
made safe. In a generation which is covering the country with 
more important constructions than any before it, the greater part 
of the persons who are responsible for these constructions may be 
said not to know that such safe knowledge exists ; and the mass 
of the people whose property and lives are risked by them, are 
dispo-ed for this reason to deride it as unpractical. It is an 
injury to the commuuity, then, when complaint of the bad ex- 
ecution of a piece of work, especially if it be public work, is 
allowed to divert attention from the fact that it has been ignbr- 
antly and badly desigued. 


Tue recent gale has taught in Philadelphia something of the 
same lesson of the danger of uusubstantial building that other 
cities have been learning from fires and downfalls. More than 
seven hundred buildings were more or less torn to pieces by the 
wind, which after all, though a violent gale, was not a hurricane; 
and in the newer and more slightly built regions whole rows of 
brick houses were blown down. Such wholesale destruction 
shows that Philadelphia must have its good share of the bad 
building that infects all our large cities. It is true that the wind 
blew very hard, its velocity measuring seventy miles an hour 
or so; but one of the chief uses of buildjng at all, is to shelter 
people in rough weather. It is quite possible to make sure in 
every city, by proper laws and inspection, that all buildings 
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shall be capable of standing in any weather that is not abso- 
lutely unprecedented, just as they can all be made practically 
incombustible. Philadelphia has the repute of being a more 
substantial city then most in the country. It has been her 
boast that more families lived in their own houses there than in 
any other city, and that tenement houses were almost unknown. 
This characteristic has some admirable results, but some that 
are not quite so good. It has encouraged building enormously, 
and has developed the system of “ bonus ” building, which was de- 
scribed by a correspondent in this journal not long ago, and than 
which no greater provocation of raseality among builders has 
ever been contrived. Philadelphians have heen able to rely 
longer than most of the neighbors on their old traditions of solid 
workmanship; but no eity can live by its traditions in the-e 
days, or do without the safeguards of careful laws and stringent 
inspection. ‘The real trouble here is what it is everywhere, as 
we have argued above, — a growing ignorance of how to build. 
Thousands of men are having houses built without knowing 
what good building is, thousands of mechanics are building 
houses without knowing how to build good ones. This is due 
partly to the immense increase of hasty speculative building, 
partly to the demoralization of the trades, through the influence 
of trades-unions, the loss of apprenticeships, and other evils. 
The whole community is getting used to poor work, and a large 
part of it, the country over, has come not to know that there is 
any other. A complete remedy is hard to find, but good build- 
ing laws and good inspection are a considerable part of it. 


Mm. Tuomas WALSIT, to whose troubles as superintendent of 
the U. S. Custom House at St. Louis we have before alluded, 
has lately written a long letter to the Cincinnati Gazette in an- 
swer to the various accusations which have been published against 
him. The answer consists of general denials of the charges of 
dishonest dealing in his superintendence of different publie works, 
supported by letters from the persons with whom he was said to 
be implicated, and what is of more account, from the judges of 
the County Court, whose architect he was, and from the bench 
of the State of Missouri. ‘To the principal charges, of collusion 
with the contractors for the Custom House building which he 
superintended, his answer is, that after the technical failure of 
the first indictment against him the matter was dropped by the 
Distriet Attorney, and no second indictment was ever prepared. 
The strongest testimonial in Mr. Walsh's favor is the letter sub- 
sequently sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, asking for his 
restoration to the position of superintendent of the Custom House, 
from which he had been removed pending the trials, and signed 
by the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the State, the 
Circuit Judges, and several other prominent officials. The only 
things in his case with which the public is concerned, are the 
accusations about the Custom Ilouse; but it is fair that where 
the complaints against him have been published his answer 
should be made known. Since the charge of conspiracy with 
the contractors was not followed up, it may be inferred that the 
District Attorney decided that he could not sustain it. The qnes- 
tion of the superintendence still remains, and we have seen no 
disproof of the complaints of bad work done or accepted under 
his supervision, nor does it appear that even the strong request 
which we have cited, moved the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reappoint Mr. Walsh. 


РЕЕНАР8 no building of our day, not even excepting the 
Washington Monument, has shown anything so nearly like a hu- 
man instinct for getting into trouble as the Chicago Court House, 
the divided structure — half city building, half county building 
— of which our readers have first and last heardso much. After 
the question of the divided dome had been set at rest, for the 
present at least, the two architects at last turned into one, and the 
one material into two kinds of stone for the two halves, — finan- 
cial troubles have set in heavily. The county having been too 
embarrassed to furnish money to continue its half, the city has 
had a chance to try to overtake it, but finds difficulty in provid- 
ing funds; and now there is talk of reducing the cost, on the 
city side, by leaving off the upper story, which many people 
think will be useless. ‘The opponents of this change insist that 
it will only be риш о more money into the contractor’s pockets 
without a proportionate saving in the whole cost ; for the build- 
ers having contracted for the whole work, will have an addi- 
tional opportunity to increase their profits by under-estimating 
the deductions to be allowed for the changes. There are two 
ways, say they, of increasing a contractor’s profits beyond what 


his contract allows him, — by extras and by deductions, — and 
the extras having been tried as long as is safe, the other means 
will now be a welcome one. It would be hazardous for an out- 
sider to express an opinion on this question, but architecturally, 
at least, we might expect the city to suffer by the change; the ar- 
chitecture must be very offensive if the suppression of one story 
of it would atone for the anomaly of making the building, in- 
tended to be perfectly symmetrical, a story lower iu one half 
than in the other. А 


Ехсїлзн papers tell us of the death of the president of Ше 
Royal Academy, Sir Francis Grant. The younger son of a 
Scottish laird of Perthshire, and educated asa gentleman, he 
seems to have owed his position as much to circumstances and to 
a natural cleverness as to the special talent of a painter. He was 
born in Edinburgh in 1803, and was at first brought up to the 
law. A passion for field sports diverted his energy from study, 
and he is said to have deliberately announced his plan to spend 
his inheritance of fifty thousand dollars in the field, before he 
set to work to make his fortune as a lawyer. When this was 
done, however, a natural bent or native astuteness taught him 
ihat he could do better as a painter, and at twenty-seven he be- 
gan painting the portraits of his friends, who were many and 
influential. His work soon became popular, and he went to 
London, exhibiting his first picture in the Academy in 1884. 
Iu 1842, he was elected an Associate of the Academy, in 1851 a 
Fellow; in 1866, he succeeded Eastlake in the chair, which had 
heen declined by Landseer, and was knighted in due course. 
He was an honorary member of the Royal Scottish Academy, of 
the Société d'Artistes Belges, and of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts. Не was a facile and brilliant painter of portraits, 
but apparently painted little else. The only two other works that 
we find recorded are two sporting pictures, the “Hunt of his Maj- 
esty's Stag-hounds ” and the “ Melton Hunt.” The first of these 
brought him much distinction and gained a gold medal at the 
Paris exhibition of 1855; it contained portraits of forty-six noted 
sportsmen of its day. Except for these his works seem to have 
been almost exclusively portraits. His gentlemanly address and 
savoir faire lent their character to his painting, and joined with 
his social position in making him popular, both personally and as 
an artist, especially as a painter of women. The same qualities 
won him the presidency of the Royal Academy, a position which, 
since its duties are as much social as professional, is more apt to 
be the reward of worldly success than of artistic greatness, as 
is perhaps illustrated by the fact that four out of six presidents 
have heen fashionable portrait painters. Sir Francis Grant’s 
social tact and popularity shone in his administration of the 
Academy and in his public bearing as its representative. Мг, 
Leighton, says the Builder, is much talked of as his successor. 
Mr. Millais, Sir John Gilbert, and Mr. Calderon are also men- 
tioned. 


THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. III. = 


Ir is remarkable that, while the open fire-place was one of the 
earliest eontrivanees invented to contribute to the health and comfort 
of man, the upright flue for carrying off the injurious products of 
combustion should have remained one of the latest. . 

It is true that the principle of the modern chimney was probably 
understood long before the practice of constructing it became gen- 
eral, but it was so rare an object, even in the sixteenth century, as to 
have exeited the surprise of Leland, who, speaking of Bolton Castle 
in his є Domestic Architecture.” thus expressed himself: “One thynge 
І muche notyd in the Пале of Bolton, how ehimeneys were conveyed 
by tunnells made on the syds of the walls betwyxt the lights in the 
Бале, and hy this means, and by no covers; is the smoke of the 
harthe in the hawle wonder strangely conveyed.” 

According to Peclet, ebimneys appear to have been unknown to 
writers of the early part of the fourteenth eentury.! But, опее in- 
troduced, their merits appear to have been rapidly appreciated, sinee 
we find it stated that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, apologies 
were made to visitors if they eould not be accommodated with rooms 
provided with chimneys, and ladies were frequently sent out to other 
houses where they could have the enjoyment of this luxury. 

Thus the general use of the chimney is quite recent, and it was 
not until the time of Savot, Franklin, and Gauger, that we have 
record of any serious attempts to combine the cheerfulness of an 
open fire-place with the economy of an enclosed stove. 

The seienee of the proper ventilation of huildings is still more 
recent. “Till the diseoveries of modern science," says Dr. Reid, 


1 “ L'époque à laquelle И faut placer l'origine des cheminées est assez incertaine ; les 
auteurs du commencement du quatorziéme siécle semblent пе les pas connaitre Та date 
la plus ancienne, et en même temps la plns certaine ой И ait été question des cheminées, 
est l'année 1347.” 
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“revealed the nature and composition of atınospherie air, and the 
reciprocal action that ensues between it and the blood, the architect 
was, in respect to this question, like a traveller withont a guide, and 
had no distinet appreeiation of the position in which man is placed 
in respeet to the atmospherie oeean in which he lives.” Even where 
these faets are understood by scientific men, the great mass of the 
people still remain in ignorance of them, and the rough treatment to 
which опг lungs are subjected іп the form of draughts, poisoning by 
vitiated air, and sudden changes of temperature, often inducing fatal 
diseases of the organs of respiration — diseases which might be pre- 
vented if the elements of physics and hygiene were more generally 
taught, — shows how little the value of pure air is appreciated by 
the publie. This want of knowledge and appreciation ої the sub- 
ject explains in a measure why the progress of improvement is so 
slow. The time has been too short to make men believe that an 
atmosphere apparently pure and transparent as well as agreeable to 
the senses, may be filled with the most subtle poison. A hundred 
years is insufficient to work a revolution in the habits and prejudices 


of men for the sake of a thing which they can neither see, smell, feel, 


hear, nor understand. 


What progress has been made will be seen from the following | 


historical sketch. 
EARLIEST FORMS OF TIE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. 
In the earliest ages the chimney consisted of the entire house, the 
fire being built in the middle of the building or hut, and the smoke 
escaping from the roof, аз is shown in Fig. 4. Barbarous as this 


From Viollet-le-Duc. 
arrangement may seem, it nevertheless has eertain advantages we 


Fig. 4. 


should not lose sight of in making our improvements. The heat of 
the fire is utilized to a far greater extent than is the ease with that 
burning under our modern ehimney. All the radiated heat is об- 
tained and a large part of the heat of contact of air. As a ven- 
tilator it is superior to our modern apparatus, sinee no impure air can 
remain for a moment in the room, and the cold draughts entering are 
not drawn to a single spot limited by the height and size of the man- 
tel, as with us, and being, therefore, less concentrated, are less dan- 
gerous. 5 

In its manner of disposing of the smoke it is, of eourse, inferior, 
notwithstanding the statement of the owner of the hnnter’s cabin 


Backwoodsman's Log Cabin. 
represented in the aceompanying sketch, that the smoke never 
troubled him in the most unfavorable weather. 


FES, 


A eentral flue eonstrueted of stieks smeared on the inside with mud 
or clay, and deseending from the opening in the roof to within a safe 
distance of the fire below would improve the draught and prevent the 
smoke from blaekening the roof, though at the expense of some of 
the heat. 

The next step made to improve the draught by means of a fine, is 
described by Viollet-le-Due, in his “ Habitations of Man,” Fig. 6. . 


Fig. 6. From Viollet-ie-Duc. 


But the description must have been purely imaginary, as no evidenee 
exists of the use of such flues at tlie early age indicated by the writer. 
The fire was in this case supposed to be built against the wall of the 
house. Thus a large part of the radiated heat of the fire was ent off 
and no corresponding change was made to regain the proportion of 
heat thereby lost. 

Gradually, for the purpose of avoiding lateral eurrents of air, 
jambs were built on each side of the fire, to direct the air upon the 
fuel, and the chimney flue was brought down to within a few feet of 
the fire. By this step another large portion of the radiant heat was 
lost, and the whole of the heat of eontact of air, without an effort to 
obtain a corresponding compensation. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


TIE PILGRIM CIIAPEL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. MR. 
CADY, АВСШТЕСТ, NEW YORK. 


Tuts ehapel is built of Philadelphia pressed brick, relieved with 
terra-cotta finish. Jt will aceommodate twelve or fifteen hundred 
persons who have an nnimpeded view of the speaker. 


HOUSE OF MRS. 8. 8. ADAM, OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, М. Y. 
MESSRS. POTTER AND ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK. 


J. CLEVELAND 


HOUSES FOR JAMES A. FRAZER, ESQ., CINCINNATI, MR. 


JAMES У. MCLAUGHLIN, ARCHITECT. 


OHIO. 


These houses have recently been built for James A. Frazer, 
Esq., on Auburn Avenue, at the corner of Evans Street, Mt. Au- 
burn, a suburb of Cincinnati. The bricks are from Newport, Ку. 
The roofs are eovered with Virginia slates, the ridge-erestings being 
of Akron tiles. The stair-eases are of oak, and the remaining inte- 
rior finish of selected pine, varnished. 


LA PORTE GUILLAUME, AT CHARTRES, FRANCE. DRAWN BY MR. 


р JOIN У. ИП. WATTS. 


Chartres is too well known as a city full of interest to the arehi- 
teetural student to need particular deseription. La Porte Guil- 
lanme is situated in the lower part of the eity, between the branches 
of the Eure, a very insignificant but nevertheless picturesque little 
stream. ‘The subject of the sketeh is but one of the many interest- 
ing plaees along its banks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SO-CALLED QUEEN ANNE WORK. — MR. BURGES'S HOUSE. 
Loxpon, October, 1878. 

Is Queen Anne dead? asks a lively writer in a reeent number of 
Truth, аз he despairingly bewails her influence in all the English fur- 
niture at the Paris Exhibition. However it may be for furniture, 
after a sincere seareh about London 1 am convinced she is dead as 
regards architecture. Not only is she dead, but so few and indistinet 
are the footprints the good queen left behind her that almost any 
foot will fit them, and there are plenty of masqueraders at present 
capering in them. Jf the prevailing fashion introduced by the mania 
for brie-A-brae were called the anonymous style, it would be com- 
prehensible; bnt then it would not sound so well, and in England, at 
least, everything is та name. Anything which is not identified with 
the late Gothic revival is boldly appropriated for this “ pot-pourri ” 
of architecture. Although the spirit of annexation is rampant here 
at present, I was not prepared for the following proof of it. Wish- 
ing to look up what books there were on this Queen Anne style, 1 
went to Batsford's, the architectural book-seller’s, — strangely enongh 
his modest shop in High Holborn suffices for the whole London pro- 
fession, — and there was told: * Ob, we have no books on that. style. 
Our Queen Anne architects take their details from Sauvageot's work 
on the French Chateaux1” Hence, “ Queen Anne,” on the lucus a 
non lucendo principle.” 

Houses however, were built of course, during the reign of this per- 
sonage; and at Chelsea I found a row of bond fide Queen Anne houses 
looking upon the Thames, across a strip of trees and yerdnre. The 
striking characteristic of these dwellings in Cheyne Row Нез, to use a 
contradiction, in their unobtrusiveness, — certainly not a quality of 
their recent namesakes. А plain brick front of two or three stories, 
with flat, sloping roof and simple cornice, is enriched by a wooden 
porch with a classic order and delicate mouldings. Nothing could be 
more simple and commonplace; but there is a decided charm in these 
quiet homes, which is wanting to yonder block, fortunately for compar- 
ison in the extreme present fashion. Their narrow and lofty fronts 
are carried still higher into exaggerated gables, while tall, narrow 
windows suggest the view on a back-yard, rather than that across an 
animated river. The first tendency of this style was in breaking 
away from the conventional modes of building, to allow common 
sense to express itself; but the desire to be original — perhaps 1 
should say to be odd — has drifted it far to the leeward. In one 
group of these houses, by Mr. Godwin, an octagonal front is recessed, 
so that the side windows, instead of getting a wider obliqne view, 
look upon the wall of the next house. The entablature runs, however, 
straight along the front of the two houses, and a brick architrave, 
without suggestion of arch-work, is carried across the recessed cor- 
ners. Of conrse there must be a hidden band of iron, but it looks 
most uncomfortable. In the next street the same architect has just 
built a house for Mr. Whistler, the painter. As they are both men 
who are nothing if not original, something extraordinary was to be 
expected. The first result was so plain and ugly that the Metropol- 
itan Board refused to grant a license for it. It was then amelio- 
rated enougb to pass that most tolerant of critics. Its small front 
door opens directly on a landing of the staircase — ап excellent way 
to break the necks of burglars and of all who are not forewarned 
that their first step from the door will precipitate them headlong into 
the large atelier below. Nota bad feature in this latter is the seg- 
mental arch which divides one end of the room and the fireplace 
from the main part. This fireplace is in the present fashion, and 
has a small opening for the grate, while a wide portion around it is 
filled with tiles. Asis often the case with eccentric designs, ргае- 
tical questions have been neglected; and this first story, really a 
basement below the street level, has not been protected against the 
damp, and is found uninhabitable; while the china closet has proved 
fit only for a coal-bin, and the servant’s room has been turned into the 
former. І quote these details to show where the present tendency to 
be original at all cost is carrying some of the best known men; for 
Mr. Godwin, besides being known as the editor of the British Archi- 
tect, has done far better things than these later works. In such a 
melancholy little house 1 was not surprised to find on Mr. Whistler’s 
easel ** a symphony in blue;” the wonder was that under such posi- 
tive cireumstances it was as vague as this vaguest of impressionists 
always is. 

So much for the bad side which the effort after odd effects has 
introduced into these latest buildings. But good has come from the 
increased attention given to brick-work, for “ Qucen Anne ” work 
abounds in flat pilasters and delieate mouldings in brick or terra- 
cotta. The English have hitherto been far behind both the Germans 
and ourselves in the quality of bricks and the use made of them. 
There are very few buildings of fine face bricks in London, and their 
coarse, porous ones, by absorbing soot, add to the dinginess of the 
city. Now, however, a finer quality is necessarily used in this new 
style, of which it is fair to mention the best examples. Many of 
these were built for painters, who are certainly appreciative of 
* Queen Anne.” Away from the everlasting smoke and fog of the 
city, at St. John’s Wood, Hampstead, Chelsea, and South Kensing- 
ton, many painters have built. Close to Holland Park is a partic- 
ularly interesting group of new houses, all of them original in design. 
Val Princeps and Leighton are side by side, in houses designed re- 
spectively by Webb and Aitcheson. A few rods off the leaders in 


the style, R. Norman Shaw and Stevenson, have built for Colie 
Hunter and Fildes. Next comes Mr. Burges's house, of which I 
will speak later, as he would be horrified to be classed with the 
“Queen Annes,” though surrounded by them; for on the other 
side Watts has a house, by Cockerel. As these men, both architects 
and painters, if not all academivians, are regarded as the ** immor- 
tals ” of their professions, this group is full of interest, and the houses 
themselves are picturesque and homelike, and generally entirely of 
brick. In this same neighborhood both Stevenson and Shaw have 
built several handsome and characteristic dwellings. The design 
of one, by the latter, published in the Builder, June 4, 1875, gives 
the best characteristics of the style. It is of brick, five stories, with 
lofty gable; the ground-floor is recessed, and has slight wooden bay- 
windows with tiny panes, such as one still sees in such old English 
towns as Canterbury. A fine business store by the same architect 
breaks agreeably the classical monotony of the city. From the late 
Gothic revival we at home are apt to regard London as of that style; 
whereas it is really the city in Europe where the “ orders” are 
most used and abused. In the city there is hardly any exception 
to this endless Renaissance reproduction, and the latest are like the 
first. 

Mr. Burges has spared neither Ише nor expense to make his house 
artistic, and only half the rooms are finished, so lovingly does be 
* potter ” over the decoration of them. The house is of brick, with 
stone finish, and is pieturesquely grouped, а round stair turret 
flanking the main gable towards the road. The entrance is at the 
side through a richly senlptured bronze door. Though he is ac- 
knowledged as an authority on decoration T was told to expect the 
most violent coloring and contrasts, and so was not surprised at the 
brilliant tints of the hall, which is two stories in height, and is lighted 
by a large, colored glass window, with full-size flying figures. The 
stairs start from the hall and disappear into the tower, and then 
emerge on a balcony above. The library is the only room as yet еп- 
tirely finished, and is as original as beautiful. To use the last Lon- 
don “art” slang, it is “а symphony in gold." One third the height 
of the room is taken up by a frieze of the deepest gold, a scroll pattern 
picked out with red. This would be glaring were it not skilfully led 
up to by paler tones of gold below. ‘The wooden bookcases are of 
greenish gold covered with painted figures, in a medieval style. 
Where the wall shows it is stamped with a red gold pattern. The 
ground of the painted ceiling has a deliciously soft, golden tint, and 
it is hard to realize that this hue comes from contrast, for it is only 
the natural color of the pinel ` 

Mr. Burges is full of quaint, medizval fancies, which peep out un- 
expectedly on the painted furniture and walls. For instance, the 
library mantel has a deep frieze of a procession of figures in high re- 
lief, which turn out to be the parts of speech before the Tower of 
Babel driven back by a figure of Grammar. The conceit is ingen- 
iously carried out. Thus two trumpeters, male and female, lead as 
“the personal pronouns; "* behind them is a dog for **it?" after 
them comes a lady as “the verb,” and the pages holding her train 
are “the artieles;” a youth and maiden represent © preposition and 
eonjunetion;” at the end is a man starting back for “ interjection.” 
These and all the other decorative figures are most graceful and of 
high artistic merit. The mantel of the next room is admirably sculpt- 
ured with the “Romance of the Rose.” Up-stairs is a mantel with 
“Jack and the Beanstalk.’’ In the arehitect’s bedroom there is 
such a flood of color that the ground of the furniture is scarlet, with- 
out its appearing too crude. Here fancy has been everywhere at 
work. Instead of shutters delicate gilded lattices of Eastern design 
elose the windows, and the red marble basin is inlaid with silver 
fishes. It із this endless play of fancy and his fastidious taste which 
have, perhaps, kept Mr. Burges from competing more frequently for 
important buildings. The decoration of St. Paul's was at first con- ` 
fided to him: but on some interference of the committee with his ideas 
he promptly threw up the whole thing. He has the honor of being 
the only man in England who has built “a real live” cathedral, 
that at Cork, in the early Freneh Gothic. His design for the Law 
Courts was the one most liked by the*profession in general; but in 
the celebrated division of sp ils which gave Barry the National 
Gallery, Waterhouse the Natural History Musenm, and Street the 
New Law Courts, irrespective of their designs, he was left out in the 
cold. We сап console ourselves that our competitions are hardly 
more unfair than those elsewhere. К. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CIIARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION’S 


EXHIBITION, , п. (Continued.) 
Boston. 


Іт is good and wholesome for the home artists to see their pictures 


‘hung by the side of these masterpieces, and it is no exaggeration to 


say that the comparison is in many cases extremely creditable. One 
of the first pictures which catch the eye on entering the gallery is a 
noble picture of Boon Island Light, Бу W. Е. De Haas. Тһе French 
rarely paint marine subjects, І believe; at any rate we seldom see 
them here, — Ше calm, broad harbors of Ziem can searcely be called 
marines, — but after the sensuous glow of Ziem's picture in the great 
gallery, what a healthy tonic is this of De Haas, with its dark sky 
and angry sea, and the fierce drive of the surf against the white shaft 
of the lighthouse. М.Е.Н. De Haas has two pictures here, of which 
one, No. 238, is the same for which a made was awarded him at 
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the Centennial. These pictures at least cannot be charged with too: 


great a devotion to French methods. No more ean those of George 
Inness, who is liberally represented on these walls. His large pieture 
of the pine grove of the Barberini Villa is here, and makes ап im- 
perative demand on the attention, with its group of sloping heads of 
stone pines, with its hard green turf and its eold sky, and the at- 
mosphere of a New England March. His earlier style, as seen in 247, 
the end of a thunder shower, is much truer and more impressive ; 
and his later also, as in the landseape No. 270, such a quiet view as 
one might see in any New England upland town, with no touch of 
grace added by way of idealization. 

Mr. Hunt has a larger number of pietures at the fair than any 
other artist, and they represent. a surprising variety of work, in 
which, singularly enough, no portrait is ineluded. No. 254 is a noble 
and solemn rendering of a most poetic subject, “ Harvesting at Sun- 
set;” “the earth is dark, but the heavens аге bright,” and against the 
gloomy sky stand out, almost in silhouette, the slow oxen, with their 
loaded wain, toiling along the steep hillside. The charming picture 
of the bathers, one boy standing waist-deep in the water, and his 
fellow upright on his shoulders, preparing to dive, is in one of the 
small rooms, hung rather low, and, as it seemed to me, with not 
quite as good a light as it deserves. The two pietures of Niagara do 
not seem very successful in rendering either the grace or the majesty 
of the great fall, while the mad rush of the rapids above is searcely 
so mueh as indicated. 

Mrs. Darrah’s fine pieture, No. 212, “ Gathering Kelp,” hangs in 
what, for most pictures, would be dangerous proximity to the great 
group of French canvases on the east wall of the large gallery, but 
it is in no way put to shame by Из grand neighbors. It is a very 
strong and masterly treatment of a difficult subject; the attempt to 
contrast the sombre colors of the landscape has, perhaps, led the 
artist to make her sky too uniformly white and eold. Mr. Appleton 
Brown has four pictures here, of which No. 185, a fine autumn land- 
scape, with a great brown oak, and a plain covered with a low growth 
of reddening shrubs, with cold clouds drifting above, is quite in the 
best French manner. 

M. Oudinot, a Freneh painter who has eome among us to paint 
and to teach, sends two pictures to this exhibition, of which No. 140 
is noticeable, apart from its somewhat singular subject and its re- 
semblanee to Corot, by reason of its graceful drawing and its cool, 
fresh, and sweet color. It is а French country road, shown in sharp 
perspective, with a thin row of tall trees ou the right, through which 
one sees some eultivated fields and a dark group of farm buildings. 
The spongy soil of the road, with its deep ruts filled with water, and 
the grass growing between, are rendered with remarkable truth and 
beanty, and make one desire to see more of М. Oudinot?s work. 

Mr. Foxcroft Cole is one of the most conscientious and successful 
diseiples of the French school, and his pietures, of whieh he has 
some half a dozen on these walls, are faithful, intelligent, and strong, 
though they seem to me a little monotonous in subject and treatment, 
and too uniformly low in tone. The prevailing sombreness of the 
landscapes makes one breathe a sigh of relief when he eatches sight 
of Mr. Addison Richard's charming little pieture of Anne Hatha- 
way’s eottage, so fresh and bright and spring-like is it. 

The genre painters do not gather in great numbers. Mr. J. W. 
Сћатрпеу sends four or five pictures, of which No. 263 is a careful 
and minutely elaborate piece of painting, called “ Lunch in the Field.” 
Another “ Lunch," Бу W. Shirlaw, Хо. 358, is amusing and clever. 
The sturdy little maid and her small companions are quite of one 
mind respecting the duty which is next their hand. In Mr. Beard's 
picture, No. 184, “ Kicked Out,” the tramp is immortalized ; the in- 
bospitable weather, the pitiless closed door, and the shrug of hard 
philosophy with which the poor dead-beat gathers himself together 
and prepares to tramp, uncertain whither, are clever in the extreme, 
and worthy of a better subject. 

Mr. W. A. Gay is represented by three charaeteristie pietures, “А 
Coast Seene at Cohasset,” a “ Forest Interior,” and a lovely “Nile 
View,” wherein the foreground is a village on a high bluff, dark and 
strong in color, with a rude dome rising out of it into the blue sky, 
while below in the middle distanee, the river is seen, and beyond, 
the distant shore, faint and gray with palm-trees. There are few 
architectural subjects beyond a Byzantine eonrt-yard hy Henry Le- 
land, not very бана в, а church interior in North Italy by 
Eugene Benson, with peasants worshipping, and an interior in the 
Hotel Cluny by our townsman, Mr. H. P. Clark. 

Mr. William Bradford's “ Rainbow among Icebergs ’’ is a pieture 
whieh makes a severe draft upon the faith of the beholder. One is 
willing to believe in the strange and exaggerated ео]огз of the arc- 
tie seenery, but not in the solidity of the rainbow. 

In one of the lower rooms is a smal] but interesting eollection of 
water-colors, mostly English and American, in which there is no 
extraordinary work, but much that is very good. Some charming 
drawings of French farm and village seenery by Foxeroft Cole seem 
to me more interesting than his more elaborate oil-paintings. There 
are two or three of the exquisite drawings of Miss Bridges, in which 
the minute pencilling of the grasses and small flowers is carried al- 
most to an exeess of роейе delieaey. 

These lower rooms form a very attractive feature of the fair. Be- 
sides the water-eolors, there is a lot of photogravures of French piet- 
ures, contributed by Messrs. Knoedler & Co., of New York, which 
really need more time than one ean often spare in a gallery ; a large 


collection of heliotypes from the Heliotype Printing Company, and 
another of Alhertypes from the Forbes Lithograph Company, which 
enable one to compare intelligently the results of these rival processes 
of reproducing engravings and drawings; а few good architectural 
drawings, among which І remember Mr. Clough’s fine perspective of 
the new huildings for the Latin and English High Sehools, some 
large and well colored perspectives by Mr. Putnam of sea-shore 
hotels, and a very clever sketch by Mr. Preston of the interior of the 
Exhibition Building ; and a very ereditable exhibit by the Household 
Art Company, of tiles, furniture, tapestry, and vases. Among which 
are some beautiful wall-tiles, by Minton, of a pomegranate pattern, 
showing the leaves, flowers, and fruit, on a ground of orange-tawny ; 
and an upright border of tiles from Creil, of remarkable beauty, set 
in the jamb of a doorway. And then there are the displays of china 
by the great dealers, and of glassware by the Boston & Sandwich 
Glass Company. 1 said, in my last letter, that we ean at present 
only follow the older nations in all matters of art, but we follow 
pretty close in glass-making, which, if not a fine art, requires at least 
some of the artist feeling to bring it to perfection. The glass of the 
Boston & Sandwich Company is exquisitely beautiful in its forms, 
thinness, and decoration, and some of the ruby and amber ware is 
superb in color. In pottery, also, Messrs. Jones, MeDuffee & Strat- 
ton have included in their exhibit some of the productions of Messrs. 
Robertson & Co., of the Chelsea pottery (why they have not an ex- 
hibit of their own is a natural question), which in form, eolor, and 
glaze would not do diseredit to Doulton himself. Some of their ware 
bas a decoration of an incised pattern, by Fenety, of remarkable 
grace and originality. A. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TNE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. — QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE BUILDING DE- 
PARTMENT. 

New York. 

Тпв prospeets are that the Institute Convention next month will 
be a good working meeting, pleasant and profitable, but without any 
very sensational features. Messrs. Cady and Robertson, the com- 
mittee of management, representing respectively the Institute and the 
Chapter here, have corresponded extensively with different members, 
and some good papers are promised. One, on Briek Architecture, 
will be in the very nick of time, judging from the endeavor of many 
of our metropolitan architects to outdo each other in erecting fan- 
tastie things in brickwork. The paper will be a sharp eritieism of 
many of the faults, while reeognizing that there is a wonderful possi- 
bility of use and beauty in this material. Another topie to be treated 
in a paper and thrown open to discussion is “ The Faults of Modern 
Areliüteeture," — broad enough surely to give room for almost endless 
discussion. The essay wil! dwell upon the ambitious endeavors of 
modern designers, in every class of work, and the intense striving 
after something new; the worship of novelty for its own sake, and the 
general growth of an unrest in civil, religions, and domestic archi- 
tecture. The sessions will be held in the Coal and Iron Exchange 
Building, — а building of Mr. Munt's design, and as а piece of eon- 
struction, one of the most perfect in the city. Of its design mem- 
bers can judge when they arrive. The sessions will last two days, 
closing in a dinner, and excursions to various new and prominent 
buildings in the eity have been arranged. 

The quarterly report of the Superintendent of Buildings shows a 
gratifying increase in the number and estimated eost of buildings 
erected. The quarter ended on the 30th of September, and is for 
the dull period of the year, but eompared with the corresponding 
quarters of other years preceding the following table is made up: — 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 
Plans filed TE 161 160 168 154 
Buildings embraced . 297 815 283 344 
Alterations . С Ode ED 252 228 219 229 
Buildings embraced . . . . 260 240 266 258 
New buildings commenced 301 305 246 423 
New buildings completed . 815 23) 268 335 
Alterations commenced . . . 232 223 233 276 
Alteratioos completed . . . . 367 269 307 312 
New buildings in progress. . . 146 769 691 836 
Alterations in progress . o 198 143 169 199 


Jn money value the rate is sustained in favor of the quarter just 
passed, tbe figures standing : — 


Third quarter. New work. | Alterations. Total. 
1875 aa б оош a $3,198,870 | $718,485 $3,917,355 
1876 .. von fet 2,817,478 527,213 3,944,691 
ЫП оз х хилийн х = 2,628,175 478,684 8,106,859 
188 . о зни жо 8,715,725 | 585,125 4,300,850 


Of the 154 plans offered 124 were passed on first examination ; 15 
were sent back for alteration, and then approved ; and 15 were re- 
jected outright. The 344 buildings ineluded are elassified as fol- 
loui : first-class dwellings, 185; second-elass dwellings, 43; French 
flats, 27; tenements, 72; first-elass stores, 5; seeond-class stores, 8; 


third-elass stores, 8; office buildings, 4; shops, 7; churches, 2; 
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stables, 15; public buildings, 4; frame dwellings, 14. The ehurehes 
are small buildings in the upper part of the city. During the quar- 
ter 13 buildings have been ordered to demolition, and 232 have been 
found out of order and made safe. No bad breakdowns have marked 
the quarter, though in one or two instanees haste in rushing up build- 
ings has been checked by erushed and falling walls. The great bulk 
of the dwelling-house work in all the elasses is in the npper wards, 
where the rapid transit lines are pushing at a steady rate. W. 


TURNERS ETCHINGS. 


Pror. С. Е. Norton, of Harvard University, has recently caused 
to be reproduced, by the heliotype process, the series of thirty-three 
etchings from the plates of Turner's “ Liber Studiorum," with a view 
to bringing them within reach of students of art, and of schools 
throughout the country. The reproductions are made for Professor 
Norton by The Heliotype Printing Company of Boston, and are ex- 
ecuted with utmost care, all inferior impressions being rejected. As 
reproductions they seem to us most excellent; and to constitute 
one of the most important contributions which have yet been made in 
aid of useful instruction in drawing. The lines appear wonderfully 
elear and perfect throughout, and the plates seem scarcely to differ in 
any respect from the originals, save in regard to that embossed qnality 
of line which the deeply bitten copper gives. But this quality, though 
it adds great richness and charm to the originals, is not an important 
one to the student. The etchings themselves are all by Turner’s own 
han, and consist of the leading lines of the subjects, which were af- 
terwards realized in complete chiaroscuro, by means of mezzotint 
engraving. The true significance and value of these leading lines, 
as such, ean be recognized by those only who have acquired the ea- 
pacity to appreciate the qualities which make a line expressive and 
beantiful; and they are, therefore, like all great work, to be studied 
before they can be fully enjoyed. Іп his nse of the line Turner is 
instinctively in accord with all the great masters and schools of past 
times: and this use of it is by no means confined to these plates of 
the * Liber Studiorum." lt is constant, as a skeleton groundwork, in 
all his works, — from slightest sketches to highly finished drawings, 
and large oil-paintings. In these last it becomes ейасей, indeed, in 
all passages where softness of massy form, and mystery of space re- 
quire it; but there is scarcely a drawing or painting by him in which 
traces of it do not remain visible, giving firm definition to all salient 
points. The great mass of his notes and sketches from nature are 
done іп pencil outline, lightly washed with water-color ; the firm line 
and the washed color supplementing each other aecording to the 
method which, as we have said, is in perfect accord with that of all 
the great schools of the past,— and is correspondingly at variance 
with the loose methods of most modern practice. The methods of 
the elassie schools, — Egyptian, Greek, Tuscan, and Venetian, — 
are, in this respect, essentially identical and invariable. Through 
whatever modifieation of national or individual peculiarity, the order 
of procedure is always: first, firm outline, second, color, third, chi- 
aroseuro. In the wonderful fragments of Egyptian painting, from 
the walls of the tombs along the Nile, which are preserved iu the 
British Museum, this order of procedure is perfectly distinct. In all 
known Greek vase-painting it is the same, so far as Greek painting 
goes. In early Italian art it is so preeisely the same that if one of 
the Egyptian birds from the British Museum were placed beside one 
by Benozzo Gozzoli in the Riccardi Palace at Florence, or the 
Campo Santo of Pisa, they would appear very mueh like work by the 
same hand. And in all the Jtalian painting the same methods hold 
till the rise of the academie schools, which have reversed uncient 
principles, given false direction to modern praetiee, and erippled 
fine artistic expression ever гіпсе. The few painters of modern and 
recent times, who have achieved anything of permanent excellence, 
have been mostly those who have eschewed the schools, studied na- 
ture for themselves, and drawn independently upon the ancient 
sources. Turner began to draw upon these ancient sources at a very 
early period in his career. The bold and careless methods of his 
first teachers were gradually supplanted by those which were akin to 
the methods of the old Florentines. In these methods, which be- 
саше the basis of all his future practice, he went on steadily improv- 
ing from year to year, until, in the full maturity of his powers, Бе 
was able to produce such outlines as these of the “ Liber Studiorum." 

Nothing, perhaps, could better contribute to the acquirement of 
the capacity of appreciating, not only Turner’s genius, but also the 
fuodamental qualities of all finest art, than attentive study of these 
reproductions. This study involves immediate reference to nature. 
When one has made some progress in discovering leading lines, and 
has become sensitive to those linear qualities which are expressive of 
essential characters, as, for instance, the energetic growth, elastic 
spring, and movement of fibre in a tree; of geologie structure, cleay- 
age, and wearing away of a monntain, one will be likely to feel that 
these characters are wonderfully expressed by Turner in the charac- 
ter of his line; that the seemingly accidental movements of hand are 
graphie in the highest degree; and that in this graphic expression 
the economy of touch is as wonderful as any other quality. The 
master always knows precisely when to stop, so that each line and 
dot may have its utmost force and suggestiveness. 

Then, beyond these graphic qualities, in which а diligent, wateh- 
ful, and sensitive student ma hope, in due time, to attain no mean 
skill himself, there will be found, in these outlines, expression of 


those great instinets of design whieh mark genius of the highest or- 
der. The faculty of dividing a space and distributing quantities 
beautifully, so that the design as a whole shall be felt to be beauti- 
ful, even without regard to what the lines grapbieally represent. A 
faculty to be in поуке gained by any eommnnieable code of laws of 
composition; but one which, when, it exists at all, is always sponta- 
neous and mysterious. In the results of it, laws may be discovered, 
to which it always works in instinetive obedience, the perception of 
which may increase our enjoyment, but from which it would never 
be possible to produce another beautiful thing. Turner is incompar- 
ably great as a linear draughtsman ; he is great, also, as a landscape 
painter in all respects ; but he is especially great in the quality and 
range of his designing faculty. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE DRAWING. 


Mn. WARREN'S book,! which is one of a series of text-books upon 
Descriptive Geometry and Instrumental Drawing, is an enlarged re- 
print of a book published five years ago, the last half of it being en- 
tirely new. The original work, if we may judge by what is bere re- 
printed, consisted in an exposition of some of the more elementary 
conceptions of geometry, expanded over fifty or sixty pages of text. 
lt may not have been without value to students approaching this 
study without an instruetor. The first part enumerates the differ- 
ent ways in which straight and curved lines can be combined. The 
second treats of solid forms in the same spirit. The reader is then 
advised to draw things in isometric projection and in perspective, 
advancing from the geometrical solids to Є knives, forks, spoons, еаз- 
tors, tea-sets, tubs, pumps, stoves, pitehers, bowls, Cnps, saucers, 
dishes, ete.; . . . . and articles of furniture having a geometrical 
form, such as chests, clocks, work-boxes, book-cases, tables, desks, ete., 
and such mechanical objeets as are accessible, such as rail- 
road chairs, frogs, and switches; grindstones, hay-entters, bridge- 
joints; roof-framings, as found in barns, atties, ete.” 

“ By practice,” it is added, “the learner will not only learn to 
make such sketches readily and neatly, which will often be а service- 
able accomplishment, but will by degrees collect an album of valua- 
ble examples of construction, the exact knowledge of which may be 
useful.” Chapter IX., on Lettering, gives the proportions of the 
letters of the Roman alphabet with great minuteness of detail, it be- 
ing said of the letter V, for instance, that its width is just eighteen 
and a half sixteenths of its height, a fact which has, we may presume, 
hitherto escaped record. 

The third part, which is entirely new, treats of the Elements of 
Geometric Beauty, or purports to do so. Here the writer appears 
to less advantage, being apparently on unfamiliar ground. One 
chapter is given to the three principles of “ Unity, Harmony, and 
Freedom;?” the next to the “ Two Radical Geometrical Ideas of 
Distanee and Direction,” and to the numbers 2, 3, and 5, and their 
compounds, as found in the multiplication table. 'The third explains 
the arithmetical theory of harmony in mnsie. The remaining forty 
pages are ‘ based, in general, on the ingenious and presumably 
correct theory of D. R. Hay.” Mr. Hay was a man of genius whose 
personal influence as a practical decorator is still felt on both sides 
of the water; and his ‘ Principles of Symmetrie Beauty " gives 
abundant evidence of the vigor and originality of his mind; but our 
author is probably the only one of his readers who was ever imposed 
upon for an instant by the brilliant and fantastie speenlations with 
which it is filled. The “egg-forms, derived naturally, and in un- 
limited variety," whieh are presented in this work as an improve- 
ment upon Mr. Hay's composite ellipse, serve as the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of his theories. 

We have before now expressed our snrprise and regret that the 
house of Wiley and Sons should lend the weight of their name to 
publications like this, which darken counsel by words withont wis- 
dom. Its form is that of a seientific treatise, but it is without sub- 
stance. It is not fair to the draughtsmen and artisans, teachers 
and students, to whom it commends itself, for them to lend a hand 
in bringing it into the world. 


A WESTERN COMPETITION. 


MILWAUKEE, October, 1878. 
To rug EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Dear Sir, — The following notice appeared in the eolumns of the 
Milwaukee Daily News, the official paper of this county, on the same 
day it bears date. 


Notice Ія hereby given ln pursuance of a resolution of tha Couaty Board of Supervisors, 
of the Couaty of Milwaukee, adopted on the 27th day of May, 1878, that plana, drawings, 
aad specifications, iacluding an estimate of tha cost for tha erection and completion of a 
county asylum for the care of iusune and inebriate persona lu and for tha County of Mil- 
waukee, for tha ассопимодаНоа of 250 patienta, — such plans, drawings, aad specifi- 
cationa to cover a complete building, Jocluding heating apparatua aod otber requisita 
machiaery,— will be received by tha Select Committee of the said Board of Supervisora 
on County Asylum, at tha offica of tha County Clerk, in the Court Ilousa, in the City of 
Milwaukee, until tha 17th day of June, 1818, at 10 o'clock, A. м. The architect whose 
plan eball be adopted will be employed to superintend the couatruction of the building, 
and his plan ooly to be paid for. 

Dated, Milwaukea, May 28, 1878. 

SELECT COMMITTEE OP THE COUNTY BOARD ON COUNTY ÁSYLUM. 


А А‏ - ہہ 

1 Industrial Science Drawing. Elements of Plane and Solid Free-Hand Geometrical 
Drawing, with Lettering, and some Elements of Geametrical Ornamental Design, in- 
cluding the Principles of Harmonie Angular Ratios, etc. For draughtemen and artisans, 
and teachers and students of industrial вод mechanical diawiug. By S. Edward Warrea, 
C. E. New York: John Wiley and Sous. 
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The time for reeeiving plans was afterward extended three weeks 
beyond the date, June 17, as per notice. 

The author of each plan appeared before the seleet eommittee to 
give the necessary explanations and answer such questions as might 
be ealled forth during the consultations of the committee. The result 
was a unanimous rejection of four ont of the six plans presented, and 
two reports were made to the board of supervisors, with reference 
о the two remaining plans, which resulted іп the rejection of these 
also. 

А second notice was issued through the official journal, differing 
not materially from the one given above, with the exception of dates. 
Near the 20th of September the second batch of plans was pre- 
sented to the committee, three competitors only appearing. The 
committee, with creditable anxiety to have things all right this 
time, selected two experts to whom the plans were submitted, and 
who gave them most careful consideration. One plan out of the 
three was decisively rejected as being wholly unfitted for the pur- 
poses. The remaining two (being by the same two arcbiteets who 
were most successful in the first competition) were strongly recom- 
mended by the experts, either one being pronouneed admirably eal- 
culated to earry out the best idea of an asylum for the insane. Раг- 
ticular points of excellence were notieed in each one, offsetting 
points in each that were eapable of improvement, one defect simply 
being discovered in either. The committee were divided as before, 
on the merits of the two plans, but a vote of the board resulted in 
obtaining a majority in favor of one of them, the vote standing ten 
to eight. А provision in the law of the State of Wisconsin, empow- 
ering eounties to build asylums, stipulates that the plans adopted by 
the board of supervisors must be submitted to the state board of 
charities, and also to the governor of the State, for approval. This 
has been done in the present ease, and on October the fifteenth, the 
plans of Н. C. Koch & Co. were finally adopted by the board of 
supervisors, who have authorized the eommittee to advertise for pro- 
posals for building the aforesaid asylum, and also to make a contraet 
with H. C. Koch & Co. for the plans, specifications, and superin- 
tendence of the buildings of the proposed asylum. 

This particular mention of the matter would hardly be ealled for, 
to occupy room in the American Architect (although a very long story 
is told as briefly as possible), were it not an additional evidenee o£ 
the improper methods employed in obtainiug plans for publie build- 
ings. The prevailing notion is — as shown in the laws which em- 
power States, eounties, and eities to levy taxes and ereet public 
buildings — that any body of men are eapable of procuring suitable 
plans and passing judgment upon them, whatever may be the pur- 
poses of the building for which they are intended. Until the publie 
is edueated out of such a fallacious notion, similar follies will be 
again and again repeated. 

This board of supervisors of Milwaukee affords a fair example of 
the average bodies of men usually intrusted with such matters. 
About one half of them, in tbis instance, representing the townships 
in the county, are farmers; the remainder, representing the city, con- 
sists of two commission merehants, one picture-frame maker, one 
retired farmer, one retired dry-coods dealer, one sailor, and one sol- 
itary mechanic, a journeyman stone-entter. These are all worthy 
men, fitted for their own callings by nature and experience, and man- 
age the county business passably well. What private citizen, how- 
ever, would intrust them with a commission to provide plans for his 
own buildings for any purpose? Yet our wise legislators empower 
these men to provide a hospital for two hundred and fifty unfortunate 
lunaties. Happily in this instanee a combination of peculiarly fort- 
unate cireumstanees have given this eounty the benefit of a very 
exeellent plan, but it is questionable if after all the delays and dis- 
cussions upon the merits of it, there are three men in the board who 
have a correct and intelligent comprehension of its essential features 
of adaptability for the purposes designed. 

Competition may seem to be a very excellent method to those who 
do not compete, but its effeets are pernicious in many directions проп 
those who do, and the results of eompetition generally partake more 
of the devilish than the divine. B. 


THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION. 


Tue Castellani collection, recently exhibited and offered for sale 
in New York, was formed by an experienced gentleman with intent 
to dispose of it, if possible, аз a whole. His,price was £30,000, or 
$150,000. Failing to sell it as a eolleetion, the owner offered it for 
sale by auction in Paris, on the 27th and 29th of May last, during 
the exhibition which attracted thither representatives of art lovers 
from all the world. 

This colleetion is so well known here that it is unnecessary to de- 
seribe its character. It was especially valuable for its fine exam- 
ples of Gubbio lustred wares, having also a few renowned specimens 
of other fabries. Long known to collectors, it was expected that the 
‘t fancy specimens” would elicit active competition, and they did so. 
While the general run of prices was greatly lower tban the experi- 
enced possessor had anticipated, there was, nevertheless, a marked 
advanee over previous sales, and the distinetion of two elasses which 
we have before indicated was remarkably demonstrated. The pos- 
sessor, after deducting expenses, realized from the sale consider- 
ably less than half his price for the collection as a whole. Of the 
amount realized, a very large proportion came from a very small 
number of pieces. Our notes are based on a priced eatalogue sent 


« 


us by a friend who attended the sale, and whose accuracy we have 
no reason to doubt. й 

As American readers are familiar with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art eatalogue, and as a number of pieees were assigned in the 
Freuch sale eatalogue to different factories from those to which 
Signor Castellani had assigned them in the New York eatalogue, 
we refer to the pieces as described in the latter. The sale ineluded 
nominally 540 specimens (one or two unimportant pieces, however, 
seem to have been omitted from the French eatalosne, and only 
339 were sold); of these 138 were Gubbio lustre, and these brought 
just about one half the total amount realized. Іп round numbers the 
sale realized for the whole collection 406,000 franes, or say $81,000, 
of which Gubbio wares brought about $40,000. The average price 
of the Gubbio specimens was not far from $300 each. ‘This high 
average was due to about seven specimens ont of the 138, which 
brought nearly one third of the total realized for all the examples 
of this factory. 

In the entire collection there were fifteen pieces which brought 
155,000 franes out of the total of 406,000. 

Possessors of the eatalogue will be interested in noting these high- 
priced, pieces, as follows : — 


No. 11. Della Robbia 4,600 francs. 
Bos Caffaginolo 10,100 9 
ас Қ 5 с 9,200 9 
“ 59. Gubbio 15,000 и 
МО ВЕ Di 15,500 9 
ко; Ы 5,7000“ 
“ 64. af 11,500 “ 
$t os fe 5,050 9 
“ 90000“ 86008 
“ 118, e 57000“ 
и 259. Urbino 20,000 9 
* 23. ШЕ 25,000 ** 
“ 

СЫ : 18,500 “ 
“ 539. Florentine porcelain ü . 10,000 <“ 


There is, notably, very little gradation between the 5,000 frane 
pieces and those sold for 10,000 and upwards. Deduetine the seven 
high-priced pieces, the average price об the Gubbio specimens was 
not much in advance of the average in the Soulages collection. 

By way of contrast with the highest, it may be interesting to note 
a few of the lowest prices of Gubbio lustred wares. 


No. 50. Deep dish : . . $46.00 
% 54. Tazza, signed by Giorgio o o 59.00 
* 102. Сир. St. Jerome; signed by Giorgio . 42.00 
“ 120. Plate Giulia М . o . * 22.00 
“ 134. Cup E 15.00 
“ 158. Scodella . . . o a o 5 5 12.00 

lt is useless to disenss or attempt to explain the arbitrary rules 


which guide eolleetors in paying high prices for some specimens of 
Majolica, and we repeat the warning against any attempt to estimate 
the value of other specimens from price eatalogues, When a par- 
tieular speeimen has obtained a reputation as a great work, or a rare 
work, and comes into a sale, the mere desire to possess it as a 
triumph over other collectors runs it far above any just estimate of 
its value. There were specimens in the Castellani collection which, 
judged by accepted rules of beauty outside of Majolica collections, 
ought to have brought the highest prices, which sold for a few dol- 
lars, and other specimens, which by the same rules were monstrosi- 
ties, and brought thousands of franes. 

There were twenty pieces of Castel Durante wares sold, at an 
average of about $125. The highest price ($460) was paid for No. 
190, a сир on a stand, and the lowest (885) for a pair of Albarelli, 
numbers 201 and 202. 

Twenty-three pieces of Caffaginolo work averaged $300. This 
high average was due to two plates, No. 33 and No. 34, which brought 
respectively $2,020 and $1,840; as mueh as all the other specimens 
together. Forty-nine pieces of Urbino ware averaged about $375. 
This high average was also due to two renowned specimens, No. 269, 
the portrait of Charles V., sold for $4,000, and No. 293, a historical 
basin in shape of a turtle shell, sold for $5,000, the highest price 
realized for any one piece in the collection. The Roma speeimens 
averaged about $40. The Castelli wares, ranging from $5 to $160, 
averaged about $72. 

The most striking feature in this sale is the great advanee indi- 
eated in the prices paid for what we have called “ faney specimens.” 
The highest price paid at the Bernal sale was about $1,000, while 
the highest priee at this sale was $5,000. This is due to the sharp 
rivalry among wealthy collectors, who direet their attention almost 
exclusively to what may be ealled extraordinary specimens. —W. С. 
Prime in the Art Interchange. 


A New Form оғ METALLIC Correr. — The existence of an allotropie 
modification of eopper, distinet by its physical and chemical properties, has 
just been established by M. Sehutzenberger, who has described those prop- 
erties to the French Academy. — Comptes Rendus. The surest way of ob- 
taining it is by eleetrolysis of a ten per cent solution of acetate of copper, 
previously boiled some minutes to expel acetie acid and render it slightly 
basie. Two Bunsen or three Daniell elements are used, and all rise of 
temperature in the bath is avoided. The electrodes, platinum negative, 
copper positive and larger, are arranged parallel about three to fuur centi- 
metres apart. The face of the platinum next the copper is then covered 
with allotropie copper, while Ше other face receives a thinner deposit of 
ordinary copper. The new form has a bronze appearance, with metallic 
lustre, slightly rugose surface; it is brittle, and ean be bruised to impalpa- 
ble powder in an agate mortar. — Engineer. , 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
WE desire to call attention to an advertisement which will be found on 
age vi wherein it will be seen that our publishers give to new subsreib- 
ers for 1879, paying before December 15, 1878, the nine nnmbers for No- 
vember and Deceinber next. 


CINCINNATI SCHOOLS OF ART.— The places of instruction in drawing 
and the various forms of art in Cincinnati seem to call for some notice in 
this journal, and the information may be of interest to our renders. 

Drawing is taught in all the public schools, and has been for some years 
past. Mr. Arthur Forbrigcr is principal, and has four assistants, who 
divide their time between the various schools. _ There are about 2,000 schol- 
ars taking lessons in drawing. The Mechanic» Institute has classes for 
instruction in drawing, and is divided into five different departments, viz. : 
the architectural, Messrs, Е. Anderson and Theodore Richter, instructors ; 
mechanical, Messrs. U. Lietze and Geo. Wadman, instructors; artistic, 
Messrs, М. Gindelin and W. В. McComas, instructors 5 modelling, Mr. 
С. L. Fettweis, instructor; life elass, Mr. С. Т. Webber, instructor. At 
present there are enrolled for the coming session in the architectural de- 
partment, 54; mechanical, 75; artistic, 46; modelling, 10; life class, 16. 
Total, 201. "This number, no doubt, will be inereased, as the sehool lias 
but just opened. The lwhule school is under the eharge of Mr. John 
B. al as principal. Нз sessions are held every Tuesday and Friday 
evening, from seven to niue o'clock, for four months during the winter. 
An admission fee of $3.00 per session is required from the scholars; not to 
рау the expenses of the school, since these are many times beyond the re- 
ceipts, but is charged as giving to the scholars а greater incentive to activ- 
ity. Drawing has lately been introduced into the night Public High School, 
on a very extensive scale, and is in charge of Mr. Henry Millward, Mr. 
Fieke, and Miss Sullivan. | There are over 150 scholars enrolled for draw- 
ing alone. The scholars. in this sehool belong to the working class, and 
the instructions they receive will no doubt be felt, in course of time, on the 
entire community. There is yet another school devoted to the study of 
art in all its branches, and holding both day and night sessions, — the Cin- 
cinnati School of Design, under charge of Prof. Т. 5. Noble, of which we 
have not as yet the statisties. 


Tne OLDEST Mouse IN ÁMERICA. — The old Horton House, at South- | 


old, Suffolk County, №. Ү., is said to be the oldest honse in America, hav- 
ing been built by Barnabas Погфоп in 1639. А portion of it (the east end) 
was selveted later for the use of the Court of Sessions in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire on Long Island. ‘This Yorkshire nnd its Riding with the Court 
of Sessions were established by the Рикс’ Laws in March, 1665. The 
judge's bench remained in the house until а few years ago. ‘The old house 
has recently been sold to Mr. Amos L. Sweet, who intends to take it down 
and build a new one on its site, The residents of Southold and its vicinity, 
as а fitting ending fora famous building, arranged for an evening enter- 
tainment, Antique furniture, household goods, kitchen utensils, imple- 
ments of domestic industry, eranes, trammels, spinning-wheels, ancient 


chairs and tables, were gaihered from every part of the county, and the | 


ladies who served the tables dressed in the costumes worn two hundred 
years ago. 


MAKING Рехси, MARKS INDELIRLE. — Pencil marks are made indeli- 
ble, says the Papier Zeitung, “п paper prepared as follows: Any ordinary 
drawing paper is slightly warmed, and then rapidly and carefully laid on 
the surface of a bath consisting of a warmed solution of bleached colopho- 
nium in alcohol, until the entire surface is moistened. It is then dried іра 
current of hot air. The surface of the paper becomes smooth, but readily 
takes the impression of a lend pencil. In order to make the lead pencil 
marks indelible, the paper is warmed for а short time on a stove. ‘This 
method may prove valuable for the preservation of working drawings when 
a lack of time will not permit the draughtsman to finish them in ink. 


CLEoPATRA'S NEEDLE. — И is said that the total eost of setting up Cle- 
opatra's Needle in London amounted to $75,000, of which $50,000 was 
given by Doetor Wilson, and $25,000 by Mr. Dixon. 


Мохомехт or \Упллам ІН. or Prussia. — The monument ої Fred- 
erick William HE, father of the German emperor, just unveiled at Co- 
logne, ia one of the largest colossal equestrian statues.ever cast, being 
twenty-two fect high, with pedestal figures averaging from nine feet to ten 
feet, and commemorates the embodiment of Rhineland, as well as the king 
who accomplished іс. Figures of Blucher and Kleist, Bülow, Harden- 
berg, Arndt, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Alexander von Humboldt, Niebuhr, 
Gneisenau, and others surronud the granite Базе. The monument is the 
work of the Berlin seulptors Blaser and Calendrelli, weighs 76,670 pounds, 
and cost $112,500, which was raised by a Rhenish subscription in 1865. 


Monument то Mercaton.— At Duisburg, Rhenish Prussia, has lately 
been unveiled a memorial of Garhardt Kremar, commonly known as 
** Mereator," author of ** Мегсаїог'я Projection.” Born of es par- 
ents in Flanders in 1512, he settled in Duisburg in 1562, and died there in 
1594. The lirst stone of the monument was laid іп 1869, but lack ої 
funds delayed its completion. 


STATUE АТ KiEL. — А statue has been erccted at Kiel to Jens Lornsen, 
a jurist, who was born in the Island of Sylt in 1793, and died on the banka 
of the Lake of Geneva іп 1838. Ilis pamphlet of 1839, advocating com- 
plete autonomy for Schleswig-Holstein, сапзед him dismissal from office 
and a year’s imprisonment, after which he died a broken-hearted exile. 
He is now honored as the proto-martyr of Schleswig-Holstein. 


SAFETY ог. RAILWAYS. — The Annales des Ponts et Chaussées has juat 
published some statisties which show that a person had in France, in time 
of the dilizences, a chance of being killed in making three hundred thou- 
sand journeys, and a chance of being hurt once in making thirty thou- 
sand. On the railways, from 1872 to 1875, the chances were reduced to 
one death in forty-five million of journeya, and injury in one million. 


Fires IN Спімхех8.-- At the meeting of the Société de l'Encourage- 
ment, of France, М. Paliard read п paper on Sulphide of Carbon aa a Fire 
Extinguisher for Burning Chimneys. The products of combustion are sul- 
phurous acid gas and carbonic acid gas; ‚there із no necessity to plug the 
chimney, and the cast of the sulphide is trifling. The firemen of Paris are 
stated to be expert in its use, and to have used it in January last in 32 out 
of 51 fires; in February, in 51 out of 103 fires; in March, in 138 out of 165 
fires; or in 251 out ol a total of 319 firca, the extinction being almost in- 
stantaneous. 


SYMPATHETIC EXPLOSION or MARINE ‘TORPEDOES. — Га a general sort 
of way it is known that dynamite torpedoes of from one hundred to two 
hundred pounds-will ignite one another if sunk in teu feet of water, at in- 
tervals of three hundred (сер, when one of them is exploded. Gun-cotton 
torpedoes are considered to be somewhat less sensitive. It is upon this fact 
of the communicahility of ignition from torpedo to torpedo that the method 
of clearing a channel of torpedoes is based. A pinnace taking along а bun- 
dle of insulated electrie wires starts from a vessel to the place where the 
torpedoes are supposed to he laid. Near the first torpedo a charge of dy- 
namite or gun-cotton, connected to the electrie wires, is dropped from the 
pinnace, and when the pinnace has retreated sufficiently far the charge is 
exploded, with the cffect of discharging the sub-marine explosives in the 
neighborhood. Nothing very accurate has as yet been ascertained with re- 
gard to the influence of depth of water, character of the explosives, ete., 
upon such eountermining. The experiments at Portsmouth, England, on 
September 3, were rather of the nature of a sham battle than a thorough 
test of the conditions under which a channel protceted by torpedoes can be 
elcarcd and safely entered hy а fleet. But, doubtless, less showy but more 
usefal methods will, by and by, determine the exact value of torpedoes for 
defensive purposes. 


DISCOVERY AT OLYMPIA.— А great marble hull has been discovered at 
Olympia in front of the Exedra of Tlerodes Atticus. On it is ап inserip- 
tion that Regilla, the wife of Herodes, presented it for the conduit built by 
her husband, 


Перти or Lakes. — The Bavarian Courier publishes an interesting 
comparative statement af the depth of lakes. Among European lakes the 
Achensec, in the Tyrol, heads the list. At some points the depth of this 
Јаке amounts to 2,500 fect. The greatest depth of the Lake of Constance 
is about 975 feet, that of the Chiemsee about 45$ fect, and that of the Wal- 
ehen and Konigssce, 611 feet. ‘The measurements made about 1870 at the 
Red Sea showed that at its deepest part its depth із 1,836 fect; but if we 
consider that the level of this lake is already 1,394 feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, then we find that the total depression in the soil here 
amounts really to 3,230 feet. ‘The Lake of Tiberias is extremely shallow 
in comparison ; on its eastern part the average depth is only 26 feet, while 
on the western side it lies between 19 and 22 feet. In Lake Baikal depths 
have been found which, for a lake, are ntterly astonishing. In the upper 
part of the lake the depth is 10,800 feet (about the height of Mount Etna), 
but downward the bottom constantly descends, nnd near the opposite bank 
the depth amounts to 13,230 fect. ‘lhe depth far excecds that of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, which, at its deepest part, measures only 7,800 fect. 


A Porar BALLOON. — А scheme lias just been proposed by М. Emile 
Pagan, a Belgian, for reaching the North Pole in a balloon. ‘The асна 


| machine, which is of a special form, will be used ns a sailing vessel aa far 


as the cighty-fourth parallel. There he will fill his balloon, of a сарисиу 
of 2,500 cubic metres, with pure hydrogen, which he will make in the 
aretie regions with 14,000 cubie metres of sulphurie acid and 5,000 of 
iron-filings. He will be supplied with boxes of preserved meats, biscuits, 
bottles of brandy, aleohol, etc., which when emptied he will throw over- 
board as he advances toward the pole. The саг will serve him, according 
to circumstances, as a sledge or a boat. - 


AN Instance оғ Ехсмзи VANDALISM. — An English tonrist-mob has 
broken into the Louvre and smashed a vase. One James Olsden was in 
the second room of the Musée Campana, looking at the objects in terra- 
cotta, and enjoying the solitnde of the place, when a crowd of two hundred 
tourists, led by a man who spoke broken English, rushed in helter-skelter. 
Suddenly James aforesaid heard a faint shriek, succeeded Бу a crash, and 
lo, one of the two large vases from Cyprus, between four and five feet 
high, which he had been admiring, had been pushed over from ita pedestal, 
and lay in a hundred pieces on the floor. The custodian was quickly on 
the spot to protest against the destruction of an art treasure. This was 
one of those “ personally conducted parties” which advertisements have 
commended to the public of all climes, and the cicerone was equal to the 
oceasion, “ Well, it cannot be helped, but I cannot have my party inter- 
rupted in this manner; we are already late. You know me, you know 
Mr. ——; send in your bill, but I won’t have my party interrupted any 
longer.” So the crowd swept on. Presently the chef was on the spot; he 
ordered the fragments to be collected in a basket, and in a few minutes a 
vacant pedestal уулз the only thing to show that a treasure which had 
escaped for сепіштісв the vicissitudes in ita own country, and the perils 
and destruction of revolution and commune in the land of ita adoption, 
had fallen at the hands of English travellers. James followed the mob, and 
only heard the guide remind his people that every picture in the Salon 
Carré was a masterpiece, and that “that one by Murillo” had cost $25,000. 
Your stragelers, standing before Teniers’ “ Kermesse,” were amused by the 
antics of the Dutch boors at the country fair, and the eldest of the group, 
in order to emphasize the remark, “ Ву jingo, these two are having a foine 
toime of it,” actually gave the painting a rap with his walking-stick. — The 
London Times. 


A Lava BULWARK.— Professor Palmieri, of Naples, is constructing a 
bulwark of scori around the observatory on Mount Vesnvius, capable of 
offering considerable resistance to the flow of Java should it come in that 
direetion. 


Aw Гаврестоп or PLUMBING.— The reputable plumbers of the сісу of 
Baltimore intend to ask the city council to appoint an inspector of plumbing, 
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Tue twelfth annual convention of the American Institute of 
Architects will be held in New York on the 13th and 14th of 
this month. There will he two morning sessions and one even- 
ing session, the afternoons being taken up with excursions, 
visiting different buildings of special interest in the city. Be- 
sides the usual addresses, reports, aud regular business, there 
will be a memorial address on the life and services of the late 
Mr. Richard Upjohn, and a variety of papers on special snb- 
jects. The resolutions submitted by the Rhode Island Chapter 
with regard to the liability of architects are made the subject 
of discussion at the first session, with papers on Commissions 
to investigate causes of failure in buildings, and Penalties when 

‚they are the result of culpable negligence. ‘The other subjects 
for discussion are: Plumbing and Sanitary Experiments, Pre- 
vailing Faults of our Architectural Designs, and the Use and 
Abuse of Brick in Decoration, — fruitful topics all, and each of 
them sufficient to occupy a whole session, if there were time for 
it. The excursions will be, on the first day, to Ше old City Пай, 
the Brooklyn Suspension Bridge. and the Church of St. Au- 
gustine; on the second day to Trinity Church, for examination 
of the new reredos, the new court house of the Ninth Judi- 
cial District, the Church of St. Thomas, and the new Roman 
Catholic cathedral. On Thursday evening will be the annual 
dinuer. 


In a new law book, Sedgwick's Cases on Damages. we 
see recorded a case which is interesting to architects and some- 
what amusing in its inferences. It is the case of The Adams 
Express Co. vs. Egbert. A building committce offered a pre- 
mium of five hundred dollars for a design to he submitted on 
а fixed day. Ап architect’s plans, which the express company 
undertook to deliver, were negligently delivered so late as to 
be thrown out of the competition. The Pennsylvania court 
before which the case was tried decided that the amount of 
damages to which the architect was entitled was simply the value 
of his chance of success in the competition, and that since he 
could not prove any likelihood of succeeding, the value was 
nothing ; therefore merely nominal damages were awarded. A 
like case which came before an English court, however, was 
differently decided, the court ruling that the architect, who 
claimed damages for the loss of his chance, should be restricted 
to the cost of producing his plans. Apart from the question of 
the merit and conflict of the two rulings, which is of some im- 
portance, it may be interesting for adventurous architects to 
cousider the opinion which a respectable authority holds of the 
value of the chances for which they expend their invention and 
labor when they go into competitions. Whether it is good for 
the morals of expressmen to tell them that when by their neg- 
ligence they destroy these chances they may be holden to no 
indemnity, is a question by itself. 


From the architect's professional point of view it appears 
that the American decision is the right one in its main prin- 
ciple, though unreasonable in its application, and that the Eng- 
lish one avoids the essence of the question. ‘lhe loss in such 
cases is not of the plans, but of the opportunity of competing. 
Nor is the value of the opportunity any measure of the value 
of the plans: that an architect does not consider it to be so is 
shown, by the fact that, although he may be williug to make 


1 them for its sake, he never thinks of exchanging them for the 


opportunity; that is, he never surrenders his plans in return 
for the privilege of competing, but retains the ownership of 
them unless in case of subsequent sale. The weak point in the 
Pennsylvania decision, it strikes из, — and the thing is worth 
noticing becanse such cases often occur, and may always 
occur, In competitions, — is its allowing no value to the chance 
of winning. In this case the chairman of the committee ap- 
pears to have testified in behalf of the express company that he 
found the drawings unsuitable, aud therefore unlikely to have 
been adopted; hut we cannot see that the company were en- 
titled to shield themselves from responsibility behind this 
opinion. The actual probability of any опе competitor's 
winning, and therefore its value, are of course too recondite to 
be computed, depending on the composition of the committee, 
his relations to them, his personal address and influence, and 
possibly on the merit of his design. But the fact that it is not 
to be compnted does not prove that it does not exist. Men buy 
and sell things every day whose value they cannot compute, on 
the strength of greater or less probability. Though we set 
aside the value of absolute success as beyond appraisal, there 
remains the value of the money recompense which is offered. 
Here the value of all the chances is necessarily equal to the 
sum of all the premiums. Then if there are a thousand dollars 
in premiums and ten competitors, — all the chances should be 
assumed, in default of knowledge, to be equal, — each chance is 
worth one hundred dollars plus the tenth part of Ше uncom- 
puted value of success in the ultimate object of the competition. 
The minimum compensation, then, that should be awarded him 
for the sacrifice of his opportunity is the hundred dollars. If, 
however, there are a hundred competitors, the value of each 
chance is reduced to ten dollars, and the damages may fairly be 
called nominal. Without entering further into it, we earnestly 
commend this subject, and especially practice in this sort of 
computation, to the enterprising men of the profession, 


As for the value of architectural drawings, that is a subject 
which deserves attention, because it is usually misunderstood. 
The common impression ts that their value is simply the cost 
of making them. Nothing can be more fallacious, Ft is true 
only of copies that may be multiplied. The original draw- 
ing of a design has a twofold value, as a record of an idea and as 
а manufacture, The invention embodied in it gives it its prin- 
cipal value; and it is worth the value of this invention added to 
the cost of making it. Unless the drawing is very elaborate the 
cost of manufacture is held to be а small part of its value; has in 
fact no more to do ordinarily with real value than has the engrav- 
ing on е face of а bank-note. This principle is recognized in the 
ordinary practice which appraises a set of plans for a building, 
or rather their use, without any regard to the cost of making, 
but simply hy the importance of the work which they describe. 
It would be impossible to make such appraisal exact, that is, 
special in each сазе; but by common consent the system has been 
accepted which values the record of a design. when elahorated 
so far as to be adequately comprehended, at опе per cent of the 
cost of executing it, and a record complete euough for its carry- 
ing ont at two and ahalf per cent; the value being due simply 
to the fact that the record is the only means of giving effeet to 
the idea, and nobody troubling himself, in fixing the price, about 
the cost of making the record. If this clear, matter-of-fact view 
of the case could be commonly understood, it would save archi- 
tects many controversies and many sacrifices. 


A paper on the sewerage of Cincinnati, read lately before the 
medical society of that city by its chief engineer, contained some 
suggestions which cannot be comforting to the people of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. At present these two rivers are 
used at ence as a common water supply and а common sewer 
by the people who live on their banks. Twenty years ago it 
used to be the boast of the people on the Mississippi that its 
water was the best in the world; that after its sediment had de- 
posited, the water was clearer and kept fresh longer in tanks 
than any other. The skeptical stranger would naturally re- 
ceive this boast with a grain of allowance; whether it is still 
made or not we do not know. During the interval the large 
cities of the valleys, — Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans, to say nothing of the 
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smaller towns, — have been steadily passing their sewage into it, 
Cincinnati now taking all her water from it as it comes from her 
neighbors, and sending it on with her contribution of defilement 
to the cities below. If we are to accept the conclusion of the 
English Rivers Pollution Commission, that “ there is по river 
in the United Kingdom long enough to secure the oxidation and 
destruction of any sewage that is discharged into it even at 
its source,” the people who drink the Ohio and Mississippi 
water may well be uneasy. Colonel Anderson, the engineer to 
whose paper we refer, gives additional comfort to the people of 
Cincinnati by telling them that one of their sewers empties Into 
an eddy which extends several hundred feet above the water 
works, во that more than once the discharge of the sewer has 
absolutely been traced into the reservoir. Не cites an instance, 
which perhaps will not be so wholesomely deterrent as some, 
The whiskey from a burning distillery ran into the sewer, and 
the next morning all the people of the town recognized it at 
their breakfast-tables. Some of the cities, like Louisville, 
eschew the river water and depend upon wells, and doubtless it 
must ultimately come to a question of giving up the use of the 
water or of keeping the sewage out of it. Cousidering that the 
towns are independent of each other, and that no means but 
water-carriage has yet been found which satisfactorily disposes 
of the sewage of a large city, the latter alternative looks un- 
promising for the present. Meanwhile it would seem desirable 
to determine, by careful observations from time to time of the 
water and the deposits in its shoals, whether the condition of 
things is not growing worse. 


Tne falling of elevators in buildings, with or without fatal 
effect, continues to be frequent. "wo have fallen lately in New 
York, and within a day or two of our writing one has killed its 
man in Chicago. Considering how new tbe elevators are, and 
how few they have been till very lately, we cannot suppose that 
the tide of disaster has reached its flood. The prevailing habit 
of cheapening everything indicates that we may expect in due 
time to see them falling on all sides. ‘The safest elevators, 
those in the form of a hydraulic press, have been abandoned ou 
account of their cumbrousness aud cost, and all those that are 
now put in are suspended iu one way or another. As ropes 
wear or grow weak they will not be replaced in time; clutches 
and pawls which are not meant to be used till an accident occurs 
will he found out of order then; faulty running gear will betray 
itself and the cheap manufacturer by giving way. In New York 
there is an ordinance to govern the use of elevators, and owners 
are made responsible for injury from them, but still the acci- 
dents occur. The Commercial Advertiser recommends that the 
manufacturers who sell weak elevators, as well as the men who 
buy and use them, should be made responsible. ‘This is suffi- 
ciently just, but experience shows the difficulty of fixing a re- 
sponsibility which may be shared by two persons; the public 
safety is apt to be best provided for by placing it where it can- 
not be transferred, and enforcing it rigidly. As a measure of 
prevention, a system of careful inspection is the natural thing. 
Made strict enough and well enforced, it would unquestionably 
save many disasters ; with ordinary care it would do some good, 
though when we consider the quality and results of inspection 
as it is now provided in the case of steam-boilers, for instance, 
or of buildings, we are not greatly encouraged. 


Mayor Ег, of New York, has vetoed the ordinance in favor 
of the Spinola steam-heating scheme, saying in his message: “ I 
am of opinion that no such grant or privilege should be given in 
the absence of experimental proof of the adaptability of the pro- 
posed system of heating to our city. If it should be proved that 
the proposed plan is feasible, then the privilege of carrying the 
system into effect, which would unquestionably be one of great 
value, should be disposed of after public competition in such a 
manner as to produce the greatest amount of revenue to the 
city.” То resist the Spinola scheme on the ground that it is a 
“job,” as it is accused of being, would be au intelligible thing; 
the actnal reasons given are not very convincing. The first reason 
offered suggests the answer that experimental proof cannot be 
given till an experiment is tried; the second, that although to re- 
quire a royalty may be a test of the good faith or solvency of 
projectors, considered as an economical scheme the proposition 
to levy an impost which will be made up again by a tax on the 
citizens is a financial juggle, and might be expected not to im- 
pose on the people of a business city. 
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ARCHITECTS AND ORGANIZATION. 


ONE hears now and then among architects in the United States, 
scattered as they are and the greater part of them without or- 
ganization, the question, What good can I get from a professional 
association ? The question would perhaps bardly be asked ex- 
cepting in a profession in which organization was not old enough 
and wide enough to have its henefits generally approved hy ex- 
perience. Other professions have found their account iu keep- 
ing up their associations. ‘The two which in the United States 
have made in late years most advance in technical knowledge 
and skill, as well as in publie confidence, the engineers and the 
physiciaus, have carried on theirs witb a spirit and success which 
ought to be strong proof to architects of their value. In our 
profession abroad the examples point the same way. In Eng- 
land, for instance, the Royal Institute aud the Architectural 
Association contain, the one some six or seven hundred mem- 
bers, and the other eight hundred or more. In the United 
States there is no architectural society that we know of but the 
American Institute, and its hundred and fifty members are nu- 
merically but a small fraction of the profession. ‘That societies 
should have made so little progress is natura] enongh in a 
country where the profession is so new, its standard of attain- 
ment and its lines of demarcation hardly fixed ; but it is for that 
reason the more to be regretted, since so many things that con- 
cern the practice of the profession remain to be determined, — 
things of which the determination might be at once hastened 
and made more satisfactory by united effort. 

Of the benefit to be got from association with one’s profes- 
sional fellows we have at different times expressed our opinion, 
and we shall not dwell long оп it here, As a matter of business, 
the direct advantage of any society depends upon what its stand- 
ing is, that is, upon the quality of its membership. Indirectly, 
every member and indeed every outsider of the same vocation 
feels, or at least uses, in his practice the advantage of every suc- 
cessful movement of such a society to establish public confidence 
in his profession and define its usages. There are no architects 
in the country whose practice is not made easier by what the 
American Institute has done to fix in our chief cities the proper 
relation of architects to the public and to their clients; to make 
known their proper fuuction, their legal rights, and their due 
recompense. lts efficacy in this respect has led to its being ac- 
cused, unjustly enough, of being a trade's-union. 

But the business advantage of association is not its best side. 
The interchange of knowledge or experience, the stimulus of 
common intercourse, and the fruits of common deliberation are 
worth a great deal more. The more a profession is advancing, 
the more new problems it has to solve, the more valuable these 
things are. In architecture especially, where forms, processes, 
and materials are constantly changing, where, as with us, the 
best of professional] attainment is constantly rising, and needs to 
rise, free intercommunication is most important. There are va- 
rious means of such intercommunication, but none which are 
more eficient, none of which the energy can be more effectively 
pointed to auy desirable mark, than organized societies. ‘They 
are the meeting ground of men of varied special experience, of 
the old and the young practitioner; they may be the exchanges 
for a great fund of important technical knowledge, and directors 
in the investigation of the chief problems of our work. In this 
they depend, to be sure, altogether on what their members 
choose to bring to them. Hence a good way to judge of their 
use is to consider what one has to give. There are not many 
professional men so modest as to be willing to say that their ex- 
perience is of no value to others; we may infer that there are 
not many whose arrogance or perverseness will encourage them 
to decide that the experience of others is not in its turn of value 
to them. 

This leads to a different, and it may be а less selfish view of 
the matter. Instead of inquiring too curiously what he shall 
get, one may reasonably ask what he can accomplish, by profes- 
sional association. ‘The answers will be’ almost as many as the 
questions. He must be a man of narrow aims to whom his pro- 
fession suggests no objects that cannot be attained within bis 
own office or among his own clientèle. ‘There are certain gen- 
eral interests that every professional man may be expected to 
wish to advance: the proper standing and respect of his profes- 
sion with the public, its purification from unworthy practices, a 
high standard of technical excellence and of upright dealing 
among its members, the means of bringing its due influence to 
bear whenever there arises a question which it is concerned to 
decide, or a doctrine to promulgate, or a public movement to 
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forward. And almost every active-minded praetitioner will 
have some matter of professional study or of practical bearing, 
which circumstance or taste has made of special interest to him, 
aud on which his contribution to the general knowledge will 
be of value to his fellows; some idea or action to enforce, in 
which his assistance will be of importance to them, or theirs to 
him. The tendency of the day to specialism, the fact that iu 
most professions the whole range of acquirement is too wide for 
any single person to compass, still less to increase, make the in- 
terchange of ideas and the combination of effort the more im- 
portant, 

These two views suggest the two chief reasons why there 
has hitherto heen so little serious coöperation among architects 
in the United States. The first is a want of appreciation of the 
real objects of association and the benefits to be derived from it. 
This may be trusted to disappear with experience as the profes- 
sion gains consistency, and as architects come to feel more per- 
suasively what they all know at bottom, that the interests of 
the whole body of them are really the same, and that many of 
these can be greatly advanced by concert. The rapidity with 
which it will disappear must depend greatly on the wisdom and 
enterprise with which those who are already associated together 
make use of their opportunities. The seeond eause, and, we fear, 
the more obstinate, is a want of general professional interest and 
of publie spirit among architects. The circumstances of their 
practice tend to maintain a business rivalry among them ; and 
business rivalry is one of the things most hostile to concert. It 
is increased greatly by the method most in favor of selecting 
architects for work of importance, the method of competitions, 
a method which is unknown in other professions, except in a 
modified form among the clergy. The private and underhand 
rivalries which distigure areliiteetural practice are more disiu- 
tegrating still. These disruptive elements make it the more 
desirable to foster every wholesome means of encouraging pro- 
fessional intercourse and keeping down a kind of antagonism 
whieh is the seed of most of the abuses of our ва по. It is Ше 
praise of a professional life that it gives men something a little 
nobler than pecuniary success or personal aggrandizement to 
spend their energies upon. It is the province of an artist espe- 
cially to go beyond his own private work and to interest him- 
self heartily in the work of his fellows and whatever coneerns 
the progress of his art. A little less of the habit of selfish iso- 
lation and a little more of a manly interest in the general well- 
being of their profession would be an excellent leaven for the 
body of our architects. ‘To such an interest professional associ- 
ation is at once a stimulus and an opportunity. 

We may therefore fairly recommend to architects who are 
doubtful whether they can secure any benelit from a profes- 
sional society, and who consequently have joined in none, to 
take up the correlative question, and inquire whether they can- 
not do some good by uniting with their fellows. We may as- 
sume it to require по proof that men whose occupation is the 
same have the same interests, and that common interests are 
best forwarded by common effort. There are things enough to 
be done before the position of architects, and their relation to 
the public and their clients, will be fully and uniformly estab- 
lished the country over. There are points of praetice and pro- 
fessional relations among themselves to be settled. An unlim- 
ited amount of work can be spent to advantage in a common 
study of professional problems which are continually occurring, 
and always will occur with the progress of architecture and the 
changing wants of the public, problems of which no one prac- 
titioner can hope to reach the best solutions, or even adequate 
ones. "Го encourage а right tone іп the profession, to raise the 
standard of its acquirement and the technical and artistic char- 
acter of its work, to give it wholesome and efficient influence 
where its influence ought to be felt; these things are in the 
special province of professional societies. Even the architect 
who has no desire but to secure work and to get through it 
successfully cannot afford to dispense with the advantage which 
the general welfare of his profession may afford; but we may 
take it for granted that to every professional man, after he has 
given his chief energy to his own business, there shall still be 
left some residuum of interest and activity for this general wel- 
fare. 


NEW HAVEN REVISITED. 


Tis із one of those American cities which are constantly grow- 
ing in arehiteetural interest, and may always be revisited with satis- 
faction. Upon returning after a prolonged absence one is impressed 


with the thought that the great question as to whether New Haven 
is Yale College or Yale College is New Haven is as far from solu- 
tion as ever; and as long as this supposed rivalry goes on we may 
safely look for a higher development of both, and be thankful that 
it remains an open question. For a time, while the eollege, or uni- 
versity as they like to: eall it now, was in a condition of comfortable 
repose, grinding over its old traditions from year to year and seorn- 
ing any intrusion of progressive ideas, great manufacturing interests 
arose about it and New Haven became wealthy, while Yale planted 
ivies around her Tudor library. Then the wealth of New Haven 
began to flow into the college treasury, and she awoke from her sham- 
ber. Sheffield, Street, and others became her benefactors; Durfee 
turned in the wealth of Rhode Island looms, and thus capital paid 
tribute to learning. Yule began to shine with new departments and 
new architecture. But soon manufaetures declined. The erisis of 
1873 was almost a death-blow to New Haven industries. But Yale 
continued to rear her stately edifices. Arehiteeturally considered 
she leads the contest. 

New Haven may fairly elaim a share of the interest which at- 
taches to whatever we have of old Ameriean arehitecture, now rap- 
idly passing from sight everywhere. Some of the old houses of the 
eighteenth century are still in good preservation, and it is not unu- 
sual to find good examples of that sort of finely-moulded and carved 
wood-work which was so extensively employed in New York, and 
which an English writer in Loudon’s Magazine for 1838 said must 
have been due to the faet that a great deal of the inside work of New 
York houses of the last century was done by ship joiners. These old 
New Haven houses are models of good workmanship. They are 
plain brick structures in which but little stone is employed, while the 
decorative treatment is confined to the wood-work both of the exte- 
rior and interior. Some of them have projecting pediments on the 
front, supported by attenuated columns of solid wood reaching to the 
roof, and often decorated with the details of the Roman Dorie order, 
but having nothing in eommon with its proportions. Two of the 
well-known churches on the green are of similar style and workman- 
ship also, reminding one of the style so long practised by Wren. 

New llaven also partook of the elassie revival which left its im- 
press everywhere, mostly in boards and stneco, and seldom in stone 
or marble, during the first part of the present century. Fortunately 
New Haven got only the boards and stuceo; and as these are rapidly 
disappearing probably no one after this generation will be afflicted 
with them. [Tere lived one of the few known and recognized 
Ameriean architects of the early part of this eentury, with whom, 
for want of better ones, we associate the past glories of American 
architecture. This was Ithiel Town, the eontemporary of La- 
trobe, Strickland, Haviland, and the still surviving Davis. He 
built numerous dwellings here, inelnding that one ocenpied by Mr. 
Sheflield, and the State Capitol, now abandoned forever, and falling 
rapidly into deeay and ruin. But his work was not confined to his 
own city. He was associated with Davis in the erection of the New 
York University, one of the first attempts to introduee the Tudor 
Gothie, and other buildings in New York and elsewhere. 

The architecture of the old college buildings is on the model re- 
commended by Professor Huxley. The * intelligent bricklayer ” 
here had full swing and sway without the interference of impertinent 
and intermeddling architects, Coming down to comparatively modern 
times we find that the college had advaneed beyond Professor Hux- 
ley’s architeetural ideas, and erected two buildings in the so-called 
Gothic style, — having insides and outsides corresponding one to the 
other. These mnst have been put up about thirty years ago. They 
are the Library and Alumni Hall. The former is in the style 
laid down іп the books of the day as ** Tudor,” and also portrays 
one of those original features peculiar to Yale College architecture, 
which might be called the “truncated ” style. This is the omission 
of the stone pinnacles all around the building. But with adue regard 
to the feelings of those who might һауе occasion to look at the build- 
ing, models of the larger turret terminations in wood have been set 
up, to show what they might be if made of stone. The other build- 
ing, known as Alumni Hall, but famous as the place for holding the 
biennial examinations, is in the same style, eastellated. In this case, 
however, a full-sized model of the proposed maehieolations and 
erenellations of the eurtain and four great towers has been set upon 
the stone walls. The opportunity thus afforded for archzological 
study is such as is not to be had in other similar institutions. This 
system of instruction has, however, been discontinued of late. Stu- 
dents of architecture and arehwology in the new department of Pro- 
fessor Weir are obliged to get the necessary information on these 
subjects from plates and small seale models. The illustration of the 
в truneatel ” style is therefore not interfered with, as it has been seen 
for ten years on the turrets of the Art Building, and is now more 
fully exemplified in those of the new ehapel. 

The college seems to have been in danger of falling into an archi- 
tectural rut, until the Art Building was erected іп 1864. ‘This rut 
was the Tudor style, supposed to have been eoördinate with scholar- 
ship, learning, and monastie mystifieation. With its freedom from 
precedent, and evident adaptation to a purpose, it seems to have com- 
menced a new era of eollege architecture at New Haven. No build- 
ings had been erected or eontemplated for a number of years. The 
gift of Mr. Street was a surprise and an innovation. It was not only 
a new building but a new department of study. It was natural, there- 


fore, that it should result in a new arehiteeture. 
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With the erection of this building the record of Yale’s architect- 
ural progress begins. The building itself looks as fresh and new 
as the day on which it was completed, or rather occupied ; for its 
unfinished turrets cry aloud for architect and builder to come baek 
and finish them. An unsightly coat of white paint on the great sky- 
lights makes the roof hideous to behold. This has been resorted to 
because the inside ground glass ceilings were never eomplcted. 
Steam and water have been lately introduced under tbe energetie 
management of Professor Weir. The Ghiberti gates and other 
interesting models have been set up within, while the professor has 
started an art library which appeals to all friends of Yale to come 
forth and help fill the shelves of the cosy and artistically decorated 
room which he has fitted up. 

"After the Art Building was completed no additions were made to 
the college buildings for several years. But the seed has brought 
forth good fruit, and the last half dozen years have witnessed the 
erection of two dormitories, Farnham and Durfee, two dormitories 
and a chapel for the divinity school, a large addition to the Shef- 
field Scientific School, the Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
and the new college chapel, besides two new buildings for the seeret 
societies. The new boat-honse, as a legitimate nursling of the uni- 
versity, might also be counted in the list. The record of Yale’s 
progress is a truly noble one, characterized as it has been by an ad- 
vanee no less remarkable in other directions than the enconragement 
of architecture pure and simple. Tt seems strange to hear that up to 
ten years ago Yale College had protested against all systems of заш- 
tary drainage, and that the introduction of water in one of its build- 
ings was resented as an innovation. These things must be known 10 
order to properly estimate the strides she has taken. ; q 

Farnham dormitory, the first of the proposed front tier of build- 
ings with rear on College Street and front on the imaginary quad- 
rangle, is а building which shows what ean be done with common 
brick and blue stone. This would һе a good place for Professor 
Tluxley to begin his architectural studies. lere he сап see what 
his “intelligent bricklayer ” can do, with some опе to stand by and 
show him how to Чо її. Moulded bricks are here used, the first em- 
ployed to any great extent since the decadenee of brick architecture in 
America. If any one doubts this decadence let him look at the base 
mouldings of two of the oldest dormitories here, at Carpenter's Hall, 
Philadelphia, with moulded base and wall laid with Flemisb bond, 
every header being a black glazed brick, and at the cornices of a 
hundred buildings in Washington and Baltimore, all of which are 
executed in moulded, carved, or enamelled brick. But in spite of 
much good detail Farnham is a gloomy building, and it was hardly 
wise to build its large though picturesque dormer windows of wood. 
Public opinion pronounces the other new dormitory, also by Mr. 
Sturgis of New York, to be the best of the two. There seems hardly 
to be a foothold for adverse criticism of this building. It will be a 
long time before the quiet dignity of its roof and chimneys will be 
surpassed anywhere. ‘The new cbapel, which stands at the corner of 
the quadrangle, joining the two last-mentioned buildings in a group 
of three, has just been completed, except that its unfinished towers 
have joined the chorus of tbose on the Art Building with sympathetic 
wail, keeping tune on windy nights with the moan of the condemned 
elms on College Street standing in line west of Farnham Hall. As 
Mr. Sturgis did not design the chapel until after the first two build- 
ings had been completed, he can hardly be blamed for the incongru- 
ity of the entire grouping. The Farnham building seems to have 
been built with the intention either of extending it or abutting another 
building against it, perhaps the chapel itself, for it had a rough brick 
wall on that end. The Durfee building was built on a higher grade, 
indicating some change of the general scheme. The chapel most re- 
sembles Durfee in materials and design, yet it does not touch it, while it 
is put in juxtaposition with Farnham and on the same grade as Durfee. 
This involved the necessity of raising the water table of Farnham to 
grade, and shortening its basement windows. There is no resem- 
blance or composition in the grouping of the brick Farnham with the 
stone chapel. The crowning feature of all these incongruitics is that 
the apse of the chapel is towards College Street, the front is within 
ten feet of Durfee, and half the side abuts against Farnsworth. 
Hence, though it has no frontage proper on the streets, only a half of 
one side can he seen from the quadrangle, and only one of the four 
doors, the effect being meagre and unpicturesque. The only point 
of view from which the whole can be seen is the opposite street cor- 
ner, practically in the rear. Thus this building, best in detail of all 
that the college has erected, and that whose object claims for it the 
grandest site, is pushed off to the corner and suffocated before it is 
born. In spite of these misfortunes the detail and part renderings 
are such only as could have proceeded from the hand of Mr. Babb, 
Mr. Sturgis’s accomplished assistant in the work. The bad location 
could not prevent Mr. Babb from making one of the most beautiful 
interiors to be found in the whole range of modern American church 
architecture. The windows, with one or two exceptions, are out-and- 
out Cathedral mosaic work, without paint or enamel; the decoration 
is well balanced in its coloring and has the true symphoni« treatment. 
‘The interior woodwork is the most noticeable feature, inasınuch as 
it reflects the prevailing tendency toward a revival of the eighteenth 
century style and workmanship; but the whole designing is so tem- 
pered as to bo free from the affections of the Queen Anne school. 

he visitor lingers long in this charming interior, and is loath to go; 
but other things attract our attention. 


There is the Peabody Museum, fresh with its finishing touches, 
or at least so much of it as we will see for the next twenty years or 
so; for the great scheme is to cover the whole bloek on High Street 
from Elm to the next corner west. What we see now is one wing 
with a hich hipped roof only broken by gabled windows of brick and 
stone. What appears to be a wing to this strueture is only the con- 
necting portion which is to join it to the great central building which 
13 10 be. Already the wing just built overtops all the other college 
buildings. The style, as in all the other new college bnildings, is in 
the advanced Gothic, the materials brick and stone. The architect 
has introduced considerable buff brick, and the polychromatic treat- 
ment prevails throughout the exterior to a greater degree than in any 
of the other college buildings which have been mentioned. The ar- 
ehiteet, Mr. Cady, of New York, has given tbis building a grand en- 
trance, which is the most elaborate piece of work done for the col- 
lege. The interior is plainly treated thronghout, except the entrance 
hall and grand stairway, which are faced throughout with brick of 
various colors arranged аз a wainseot following the line of the stairs. 
The stairway is of cast-iron and about as good as it could well be in 
that material. There is some excellent painted glass, especially 
about the inain entrance, and in the traceried heads of the first story 
windows. 

Three years ago Mr. Cady eompleted a building for the Sheffield 
Scientific School adjoining the main building. This was quite an in- 
novation in its way, and being faced with buff and red bricks used in 
ornamental patterns, with its high, round-headed windows and 
maehicolated cornice, has a decidedly Lombardic effect. The con- 
trast to the adjoining buildings is startling. 

The new divinity school, by Ц. M. Munt, has received the acces- 
sion of a new dormitory, similar in style to the old one. The en- 
trances to the stairways are from a cloister whieh is decidedly origi- 
nal in treatment, running the whole length of the building. Mr. 
Hunt's Moresque building for the Scroll and Key Society is a prom- 
inent landmark among buildings of its class. 

There are по new college buildings in progress, пог аге any new 
ones now eontemplated. When the turrets, iron crestings and fin- 
ials, and mosaic inlays, originally contemplated for the Art Building, 
anil the real stone spires of the chapel are completed there will be 
time enough left still to complete the “great quadrangle,” so long 
dreamed of. But even without these we may be content that Yale 
has done her full share of good work in the revival of architecture, 
so much in fact as to fully exonerate her from the charge of tardi- 
ness at the beginning. 

But, as was said at first, Yale College is not all of New Haven. 
She is only half of it, and there is some good architecture in this 
goodly city, which is not within her classic preeincts. Llowever, 
the influence of the college architecture is not to be questioned. 
Until the Art Building was erected, New Haven could not boast one 
artistie structure. She had а stereotype post-oflice building, and 
many others noted for weight rather than beauty. She had a new 
city hall, which, with a picturesque outline and a pleasing color ef- 
fect, was a most extraordinary and incongruous thing in detail. It 
was the simple but earnest effort of the untutored mind to fathom the 
mysteries of Gothic architecture. Since then an extension to it by 
Mr. Brown, of New llaven, has been built in much better style. 
New Haven also rejoices in a good, new, and practical police build- 
ing, by Mr. Russell. She would not be complete, being so near Hart- 
ford, without a great insurance building. This is supplied by an 
immense granite structure, on Chapel Street, opposite to the green, 
built of the regulation granite with the proper proportion of polished 
eolumns and galvanized iron top of dizzy hcight, and designed in the 
life insurance style of architecture. Of course it does not pay. The 
visitor going up Chapel Street sees another new building; this time a 
bank, in the regnlation bank style, with many flat quoins at the an- 
gles and gaivanized iron finish at top. Besides ¿Less he will see 
two business buildings on either side of the street, wherein color ef- 
feets of varied stone with much incised carving may be seen. These 
are Gothic, after the manner of Mr. Brown, of New Haven. He will 
see that Trinity Church, now getting venerable, has a new pyramidal 
spire, with gilded iron crockets running up the hipg and iron cross 
on top. ТЕ he goes inside he can see how finely an old style earpen- 
ter’s Gothie church сап Бе decorated and refitted, especially if di- 
rected and designed by a gentleman with the taste of Mr. Littell, of 
New York. ` 

One of the most pleasant things in the world is to take a stroll up 
Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven. Another time I may tell how І en- 
joyed it. У. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE EASTERN STAIRCASE AND DOME PIERS OF TUE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CAPITOL, 
MR. H. М. UPJOHN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


THE staircases of the capitol are made of white marble with gran- 


ite steps and platforms; the shafts of the columns are of polished 
red granite; the piers of the dome are of granite, with caps of mar- 


ble. 
DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN VILLA. MESSRS. І. Н. 
SON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following extract from the architects’ letter will serve аз а de- 
scription : “ The plan was organized for Mr. Wooster, of Albany, 


HOBBS AND 
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N. Y. The design was organized for a gentleman in Boston, and 
will probably be built, with a few alterations, near that city. It is 
not neeessarily an expensive building, as while it has great variety 
in outlines it possesses mueh economy in construetion, and the 
grandeur of interior effcet is of the highest order. We have relia- 
ble estimates for its construction for $20,000 by competent build- 
ens”? 


MOUSE MASS. MR. У. К. 


BOSTON. 


This house is being remodelled for Mr. John Baneroft, as is here 
shown. 


AT MILTON, EMERSON, ARCHITECT, 


THE BELGIAN FACADE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
ARCHITECT. 


M. JANLET, 


We reproduee to-day from La Semaine des Constructeurs two de- 
signs which taken together show the facade of the Belgian section 
on the Street of the Nations. Іп this structure the materials used 
are all real, eolored granites and marbles being used for the skeleton 
of tbe work and for the seulptured features, while brick is used as 
the main material. The eentral feature is the main entrance, a full 
eentered archway, the voussoirs of whose arch bear the painted eoats- 
of-arms of the chief Belgian eities. Across the upper part of the 
arehway, at the level of the impost, is carried a wooden baleony 
whieh conncets the second stories of the two wings. The engaged 
columns which divide from one another the windows above are of 
colored marble with gilded eapitals. The Belgian arms crown the 
whole feature. This eentral archway is flanked by two pavilions 
which projeet slightly before it. On cither side of the pavilions are 
two-story galleries, the upper story being an open loggia. The eap- 
itals of the different eolored marble columns are all of polished 
black marble. The facade finishes on the left in a tower which 
somewhat resembles the old Flemish towers. Corresponding to this 
on the other side, is another projecting pavilion, whose distinguishing 
feature is a projeeting wooden balcony. Beyond this, again, the 
facade is continued in a wing whose architectural character is more 
unpretending. 


SIR FRANCIS GRANT. 


Тик death of the President of the Royal Academy at the goodly 
age of seventy-five creates little surprise, though it naturally moves 
to coneern and speculation. Sir Francis Grant has for more than 
twelve years ruled the world of art. Ilis rise had been rapid ; he 
was elected Associate in 1842, Academician in 1851, President in 
1866. Artists, hke the rest of mankind, may owe high position to 
native talent or to happy accident; perhaps the elevation of Sir 
Francis may have been due to both. Reverting to the past history 
of the Academy, we find that Sir Joshua Reynolds became first 
president by the supremaey of his genins; then Sir Benjamin West 
із said to have obtained favor by “ his extreme courtesy and natural 
dignity of manner;” again, Sir Thomas Lawrence deserved to be 
popular, beeause from “the moment of his election he determined to 
win all hearts.” Sir Martin Shee was deemed so fitted for the post 
that he had but two dissentients, and one of them, Leslie, — who, 
with Collins, had voted for Wilkie, — afterwards declared that Sir 
Martin made “an ineomparable president.” More recently Sir 
Charles Eastlake is supposed to have secured unanimity by his rare 
and evenly-balanced qualifications. On the death of Sir Charles 
Eastlake the first choice of the Academieians fell on Sir Edwin 
Landseer; but on his declining the honor, a substitute had to be 
fonnd. Franeis Grant, nothing loath to assume the dnties with the 
dignities of (Бе post, was thought to be the right man in the right 
place by reason of his address, his presenee, and his social position ; 
in short, no one eould compete with him as master of the ceremo- 
nies. This brief review of the past shows that few public bodies 
have been so fortunate as the Academy in the seleetion of their 
chiefs. The six sueeessive presidents appear to have clung lovingly 
to office; they all died in harness. Among the returns for their 
onerous labors there seems to have been reckoned a stately burial in 
St. Paul's. The first three presidents, Reynolds, West, and Law- 
rence, were so honored. Shee, as a Roman Catholie, found inter- 
ment elsewhere. Sir Charles Eastlake was buried at Kensal Green, 
his widow, however, stating, “ І declined a public funeral in St. Paul's 
Catbedral as not eonsonant with bis wishes.” Sir Franeis Grant is 
buried to-day at Melton Mobray, in accordance with his own de- 
sire. 

The eareer of Sir Franeis Grant, though hardly affording inei- 
dent or art material for a distinet biography, has lain a little out of 
the ordinary routine. The future president, born in 1803, was the 
younger son of the laird of Kilgraston in Perthshire, the elder seion 
of the house being the late General Sir Hope Grant. Francis was 
brought up to the bar, but, disliking the profession, he took to 
painting at the comparatively late age of twenty-four years. His 
early attainments must have been of the slightest, as little is heard 
of his reeeiving tuition beyond twelve lessons in the human figure. 
But society rather than study was the ladder by which the youth 
mounted to fame. He had the happy gift of making friends, and 
among his helpful acquaintanees was Sir.Walter Scott, who sat to 
him for a portrait while the tyro artist of seven-and-twenty was still 
on his trial. Scott in his diary tells that Grant was well pleased 


with his suecess in the full length figure seated at a table, with 
two noble staghounds on the right, and old armor in the baekgronnd. 
Seott adds, “ The dogs sat eharmingly; but the pieture took up some 
time.” It is evident that in those early days the artist had not ae- 
quired his faeile sleight of hand. In the diary of the same year 
(1831) Sir Walter jots down the following particulars about his 
friend : — 

“In youth Francis Grant was passionately fond of fox-bunting 
and other sports; he had also a strong passion for painting, and made 
a little collection. As he had sense enough to feel that a younger 
brother’s fortune would not last long under the expenses of a good 
stud and a rare eollection of chefs-d'œuvre, he used to avow his in- 
tention to spend his patrimony, about £10,000, and then again to 
make his fortune by the law. The first he soon aecomplished. But the 
law is not a profession so easily aequired; nor did Frank’s talent lie 
in that direction. His passion for painting turned ont better. Jam 
no jndge of painting; but І am conseious that Franeis Grant pos- 
sesses, with much eleverness, a sense of duty derived from the best 
source, — that is, the observation of really good society. THis former 
aequaintanees render his immediate entranee into business eompletely 
seeure. He has eonfidence in his own powers, — always requisite for 
a young gentleman trying things of this sort, whose aristocratie pre- 
tensions mnst be envied.” 

The above extract serves as a key to the painter’s eareer. “Тһе 
expenses of a good stud” drove “a younger brother ” precipitately 
into portrait-painting. Youth had been spent in vain upon tbe law, 
for which neither talent nor inclination was found, and then precious 
years of manhood, passed in the hunting-field, were devoted to the 
casting to the winds of a small family fortune. It is not unnatural 
to ask where could be found the opportunity, under such cireum- 
stances, for the study of the history, the principles, and the practice 
of art? Well might the “aristocratic president,” when addressing 
the students in the Academy, look with envy on their superior ad- 
vantages and their timely industry. We remember the time when 
the future president, still on his probation, was backed by flatterers 
who called up for the occasion the axiom, * Only a gentleman can 
paint а gentleman." Critics asked, by way of retort, Where is the 
artist. when the gentleman is found never to have learned to draw 
ог paint? Sir Francis Grant had little fellowship with criticism or 
literature in any form, and he is known to have warned the students 
in the strongest terms against what he conceived to be the injurions 
power of the press in matters of art. 

A fashionable portrait-painter has not much need of studying the 
internal anatomy of the human body, and Sir Francis Grant did not 
care to expend time and trouble without adequate return. More to 
his purpose was costume and drapery; he dressed well himself, and 
his sitters were always set off to advantage. In the case of hunts- 
men, when mounted on horseback, style was studied in the set of the 
breeches at the knees, and in the turn of the feet in the boots and 
stirrups. In all such matters of taste Sir Franeis was а eonnoissenr, 
1; has often been laid to the charge of sueh portraiture that the tailor 
makes the man; but we should rather say that the artist in the first 
place makes the tailor, — he suggests the suit in which the figure 
will look best. The most careful of the president's portraits being 
seldom more than a bright and pleasing refleetion of society, the 
study of historie costume was foreign to his purpose; the treatment 
lay generally so much on the surface that there was no need to go 
further back than the newest fashion. In fnture times these limnings 
will be valued as showing the manners, the eostumes, and the field 
sports of the upper ten thousand in the nineteenth century. It must 
be admitted that Sir Francis Grant acquired through long practice 
a ready knowledge of the human face; the likeness seems to have 
come to the eanvas soon, and, when once caught, further elaboration 
was not eared for. The execution appears thin, but felieitous and 
facile: it had, moreover, the advantage of telling out elearly in light 
and silvery tones. The courtier painter proved himself specially 
happy in female portraiture. Grant, like Reynolds, seems to have had 
an intuitive insight into the graceful traits of womanhood. Among 
works which served to make his repntation was the likeness of Lady 
Glenlyon, exhibited in the Aeademy thirty-five years ago. This sue- 
cess decided him to forsake his early and more eareful treatment, for 
the ready and lucrative style of fashionable portraiture. Among 
much-admired and oft-quoted works are the portraits of the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, the Ladies Howard, Lady Rodney, and Mrs. 
Beauclerk. 

An artist eannot reach beyond his own mental limitations, and 
even a portrait-painter ean with difficulty do justiee to qualities ` 
that lie outside his personal sympathies. It eannot be said that the 
late president met the first intelleets of the day on equal terms, and 
yet before his ease] sat Maeaulay, Loekhart, Disraeli, Derby, Palm- 
erston, and Russell. But when we think of Sir Thomas More by 
Holbein, of Sir Thomas Gresham by Antonio More, and of Thomas 
Hobbes by an artist unknown, we begin to feel that portraiture is on 
the decline, that the changes from the old style to the modern have 
been momentous, and that Sir Franeis Grant was not quite the man 
to infuse new life and vigor into a manner which in his hands was 
daily growing more obsolete. Reynolds commends the old masters 
who descended upon portraiture from a higher sphere ; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that an artist capable of rising to the high ar- 
gument of history can read and portray all the more worthily living 
eontemporaries who are now making our modern history. Of Hay- 
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don it used to be said that he could not paint so much as a portrait, 
and therefore was unequal to history. Grant never soared into his- 
tory or poetry, and hence his portraits never rise from the individual 
into a generic humanity. ад 

Sir Franeis Grant did not suffer seriously in the exhibition in 
1868 nf “ National Portraits”? at South Kensington; he at least 
shone among great masters asa star of the second or third magni- 
tude. Looking at “ The Meet of Н. M. Staghounds,” © The Mel- 
ton Hunt,” and that real masterpiece, “ Field-Marshal Viscount 
Hardinge and Staff,” we could not hut regret that the painter had 
bartered away this careful, solid, and well-finished mode for the 
blandishments of fashion. Admirable, in another way, is the por- 
trait of Lord Chaneellor Truro. Sir Francis was so much of the 
true artist that his eanvases speak with an iatellect not his own; 
but he shared the common weakuess of preferring sitters whose 
names threw a halo round his studio. It did not fall witbin the plan 
of his life to scek out genius in poverty and obscurity. He had not, 
like Reynolds, kindly feeling for literature even when housed in a 
garret; but, as soon as the world had put the guinea’s stamp upon 
the man, then the eourteons painter did not withhold bis best services. 
Lord Macaulay, having dignified the humble position of literature 
by a title, claimed every attention; and rarely has а head been mod- 
elled more massively or with a firmer and freer touch. Lady Stuart 
Wortley also filled a station to bespeak favorable consideration. Sir 
Francis was represented in the Kensington eollection by thirteen 
portraits; and to say that he proved at least equal to his predeces- 
sor, Sir Martin Shee, were to mete out to him seant justice. 

Though the late president maintained the dignity of the Academy, 
he сап scarcely be said to have advanced its intellectnal reputation. 
Не stands as almost the only holder of this distinguished oflice who 
has по place in the literature — to say nothing of the science — of 
his country. While lectnres delivered or books written by Royal 
Academicians — by Reynolds, Fuscli, Flaxman, Leslie, Eastlake, 
and Gilbert Scott — would store a library, scarcely a sentence from 
Sir Francis Grant will live to after-time. Attlie Academy banqnets 
Sir Charles Eastlake led his hearers gracefully into paths of liter- 
ature and of art; but the after-dinner speeches of the last president 
were chiefly deserving of attention because they gave oflicial an- 
nouncement of the progress of the masons in the new building, and 
of the provisions made for the comfort of visitors, including their 
walking-sticks. But perhaps, after all, Sir Francis Grant’s epitaph 
is best written in the serviceable work he did within the walls of the 
Academy by his taet in the performance of difficult and often invidi- 
ous duties. On entering office he at once set himself to appease 
fends; he made conciliatory calls on one ог more dissentients, and 
sueceeded in bringing them within the pale ; he manifested a friendly 
spirit towards rival institutions, and graciously looked in at the pri- 
уме views of well-meaning exhibitions. Above all, И was his good 
fortune to hold the reins at a turning-point in affairs when guidance 
was needful and urgent. llis administration has been signalized by 
the removal of the Academy from Trafalgar Square to Burlington 
House; by the breaking down of old barriers; by increasing the 
power and adding to the number of associates; by enhancing the 
efficacy of the schools; and even by casting a ray of light upon the 
forlorn hope of innumerable “outsiders.” The wisdom of some of 
these reforms may be questioned; they lie, however, in the direction 
of popularity. 

Presidents, like popes, usually give the ontside world premonitory 
symptoms of the approaching termination of their reign, and so the 
minds of the members of the Academy are usually turned beforehand 
to some possible successor. On the present occasion there are ru- 
mors, long eurrent, which it is needless to divulge; but it may be 
stated generally that four or five Academicians are talked of as eli- 
gible. The members from whom the selection must be made are 
nearly forty in number, and therefore it would seem that one in 
every ten is deemed worthy of the higher dignity —a larger per- 
centage than might have been anticipated. We are happy to know 
that several of the possible candidates are endowed with some, if 
not with all, of the desired qualifications. And yet it is obviously a 
hard matter to find united in the same man the good artist and the 
aceomplished gentleman, possessed at the same time of tact and 
business aptitude. Artists are supposed by some persons to be the 
most impracticable of mortals, and yet in the government of their 
academy they have generally done the right thing. What at the 
present juncture appears to be needed is a president who in his ap- 
pointed sphere shall be on an intellectual level with the presidents 
of the leading seientifie and literary societies. — Saturday Review. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. — ENGLISII WORK АТ 
THE PARIS ЕХИПИТІОХ. — CLEOPATItA'S NEEDLE. — ТИЕ DEATH 
OF SIR FRANCIS GRANT.—-IIl8 SUCCESSOR. — THE NEW LAW 
COURTS. 

І охрох. 
Тик holiday season is drawing to a close; and as the sketeh-hook 
gives place once more to the T-square and the drawing-board, an- 
other year of architectural work may be said to begin. Most holiday 
steps have this year been directed Pariswards, where a world of art 
has been open for inspection. In architecture we have been just 
able to hold our own; the display of drawings and designs comprises 


the chief of those exhibited at the Royal Academy during recent 
years, and calls for no very special remark. It is to be feared our 
foreign friends do not quite appreciate some of the work we have 
been doing. The style of the dranghtsmanship in which we герге. 
sent our designs із во different from that of our continental neighbors, 
that they are often misunderstood, even though there may be a fair 
knowledge of the arehiteeture of the works themselves. ‘Che whole 
training of the French and English architect is so different that it 
ean hardly be wondered at if the result is most strongly marked in 
their designs. Broadly speaking, the architecture of the Continent 
may he said to be more academic, and that of England more individ- 
ual; hence, while in Franee it is more uniform in general style. here 
in England we have all manner of varieties, from the rudest Gothie 
to the richest classic. In spite of this, however, there ix the broad 
distinction of country and climate; and whether the building be in 
Gothie or elassie there is little chance of the arehitecture of the one 
being mistaken for that of the other; the individual character of the 
nation is too plainly stamped on its face for that. In that medley of 
fronts in “the street of all nations,” really good architecture is 
conspicuous by its absenee; strange that it should be so, but thus it 
is; and if the designs of British architeets, as shown on paper, were 
not appreciated, the actual speeimeus as built in the “street” are 
not much better off in this respeet. The best and only houses worth 
mentioning are in the so-called “ Queen Anne” style, which doubt- 
less is hardly quite understood by the classieally-trained Frenchm in. 
The house of the British Commissioners, purporting to be in the 
Elizabethan style, is almost below criticism; and the other two fa- 
cades, in half timber work and eut brick respectively, аге only very 
middling after all. It seems a pity that while we were at it the of- 
ficial building, nt any rate, was not the best we could give, instead of 
— well, the less said about it perhaps the better. But if we have 
not шае any great impression architecturally, it is some consolation 
to think that in the arts connected with architecture we certainly 
take a very high place, and deserve what we have won. The dis- 
play of artistic furniture decoration, stained-glass, ete., has quite sur- 
prised onr foreign competitors, and is on the whole well worth a stu- 
dions inspection. The tendency is to over-richness, perhaps, а сеп- 
eral fault in all exhibition work; but notwithstanding this there is 
much thoroughly good artistic work, especially in furniture and its 
accessories, Messrs. Jackson and Graham have carried off the 
grand prize in this department, probably from the riehness of their 
work, and e-pecially of the “Juno Cabinet; " but other firms have 
quite as oo work, artistically speaking, such as Messrs. Gillow; their 
е dining-room,” in the prince's pavilion, is remarkably соо; both 
in design and in color it is most suceessinl. Messrs. Johnston and 
Jeanes, of New Bond Street, also show very good work, notably а 
sideboard in Old English style, very carefully designed and well 
studied in detail ; also a chimney-piece, thonzh this is a little over- 
ilone with carving, ctc.; the grate and fender in it, however, are very 
fine pieces of metal work. Then again Messrs. Collinson and Loeke 
have a large display in the earlier styles; and Messrs. Shoolbred 
have a wonderful drawing-room in satin wood, most woefully over- 
done, however, in richness of detail and carving; thongh the latter 
is very good and very clever, there is far too much of it : it looks ах 
if it had been designed by a earver. There are other firms, such as 
the Messrs. Howard, whieh have also sent good work ; but the above 
firms stand out most conspicuous for the excellence of their designs 
and workmanship, and fairly produce work which holds its own 
against anything sent by their rivals at home or abroad, and which 
has eertainly astonished the latter; at all events, not a little; as a 
whole, therefore, the English decorative artists may be fairly con- 
gratulated on the success of their efforts, and the position they have 
so honorably won in the international race. We hear that several 
yery good commissions have resulted from the Exhibition, and it is 
hoped they may prove some return for the great labor and expense 
some of the exhibitors must have lavished on their contributions. 
Неге in London the most recent ап! noteworthy addition to our 
architectural monuments has been made bythe erection of Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle, on the Thames embankment; the work of raising it on 
its new site is now finished, and the seaffolding taken down (or 
nearly so). Viewed from the river, or from Waterloo or Charing 
Cross bridges, it is a striking object, and groups very well with 
its surroundings. It does not look very large, though perhaps larger 
than was to be expected, considering the immense spaee of which 
it forms the central feature. The obelisk is very well placed on its 
pedestal, the position of which is about midway between the two 
bridges; on each side of the pedestal are to be placed bronze 
sphinxes cast from old examples, —rather a modern antique idea, 
but probably more in keeping with the obelisk itself than any new 
ones we are likely to design. Then on each side of the pedestal in- 
seriptions are to be cut, giving the history, іп a few words, of this 
wonderful stone, from its birth in the qnarry at Syene, and its егес- 
tion at Heliopolis by Thothmes ЦІ., about 1500 в. c., to its erection 
on the banks of the Thames in the forty-second year of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, in 1878, embracing a period of nearly three thousand 
four hundred years, and ineluding such events in its career as its re- 
moval from its original site to Cleopatra’s city, Alexandria, in в. с. 
23, during the reign of Augustus Ciesar; its presentation to the Brit- 
ish nation in 1819, by Mohammed Ali, in memory of the victories of 
Nelson and Abereromby; and its transportation to England, with its 
loss and recovery in the Bay of Biseay during its memorable voyage 
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last year. The names also of those engaged in the enterprise, at the 
head of which stand those of Dr. Erasmus Wilson and Mr. Dixon, 
the engineer. We understand also the names of the brave fellows 
who were lost in the attempt to relieve the erew of the Cleopatra, 
during the gale in the Bay of Biscay, will not be forgotten. ‘Thus, 
in a few, simple words, which will carry the thoughts of their 
readers through the long ages of its history from Cleopatra to Vic- 
toria, will the record tell how its destiny has been to weld a con- 
necting link between two mighty empires. A cast of the obelisk is 
being taken for the South Kensington Museum, and we believe a 
model of the ingenious seaffolding designed by Mr. Dixon for its 
erection will also be made, that the modus operandi may not be for- 
gotten. 

7 Within the last week the Royal Aeademy of Arts has lost its pres- 
ident, by the death of Sir Francis Grant, at the age of seventy-five. 
His work was almost exclusively in portraiture, and few artists have 
filled the chair with more geniality and courtliness of manner. Com- 
ing of an old family (of the same stock as your late President, Gen- 
eral Grant), and allied to more than one noble house, he was to the 
manner born, and has been a уегу popular president, He entered 
the Academy in 1842, was elected В. A. in 1851, and to the chair in 
February, 1866, receiving shortly afterwards the honor of knighthood. 
He was a D. С. L. of Oxford, and an honorary member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and the 
Belgian Society of Artists. Most of the celebrated men and famous 
beanties of his time have sat to him for their portraits, and he re- 
ceived a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1855. 

Mr. Leighton or Mr. Millais is spoken of as the probable succes- 
sor of Sir Francis. The present state of English art in general, and 
the relations of the Academy to other artistic circles outside its walls 
in particular, make the coming election of more than usual impor- 
tance, as much will probably be expected from the new president, 
from an administrative as well as from the art point of view. 

Workmen are now busy fixing the great clock on the southeast 
tower of the new Law Courts. 1t projects over the street below (the 
Strand), and is supported by a great carved eorbel. The dials will 
face up and down the street, and it will be fitted with chimes and 
bells. When this is finished and the scaffolding cleared away the 
whole of the eastern block may be said to be completed, and might 
be ready for ocenpation now in a few weeks’ time if required. It is 
perhaps too early yet to criticise the general effect of the structure, 
but the tower looks as if it belonged to a fortress, while the block of 
offices is full of charming “ bits,” the detail of which is most ехее]- 
lent, both mouldings and carving being full of vigor and spirit. On 
the western part of the site the wells of the courts themselves and 
the great eentral hall are slowly rising from the chaos around, and 
eonsiderable progress is being made with the rest of the Strand 
front, including the main entrance with its flanking octagonal tow- 
ers, the central feature of the general facade. B. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION’S 
EXHIBITION. 11. 
Boston. 

Tue fair has closed, and I have as yet said nothing of the exhib- 
its of the various educational institutes; the Institute of Technology, 
the State Normal Art School, the City of Lowell Free Drawing 
School, and the School for Modelling and Carving for Women. 
These collections are all in several rooms of the Tennyson Street 
«chool-house, which is joined to the gallery of the main exhibition- 
building by a bridge, the walls of which are hung with some large 
drawings of the Charles River embankment as proposed, and some 
large but not over interesting photographs. 

The Institute of Technology has brought together examples of the 
work of its students in various departments, which onght to be suf- 
ficient to give the public a more general and just appreciation than Т 
fear has yet obtained of the broad field which із oceupied by that 
school, and of its claim to а more generous support from the State 
and from private bounty. Of course the greater part of its teaching 
is not of a sort of whieh any exhibition can be made on these walls; 
but the work of the departments of architecture, mechanical en- 
gineering, mining and metallurgy, of practical design іп manufact- 
ures, and of mechanics’ work, is illustrated by very full and inter- 
esting collections, which must have been seen by great numbers of 
people to whom the knowledge of the work of the Institute will sooner 
or later be of use. 

The architectnral department, to begin with, as we learn from a 
printed statement hung on the walls, exhibits seventy-seven drawings 
selected from the regular work of the school for a year and a half 
past, comprising elementary drawings, fac-simile copies of originals 
made in the Paris School of Fine Arts, and those elaborated from free- 
hand sketches of churches and other buildings in Boston. There is 
enough variety in the work here illustrated to satisfy any inquirer 
that althongh the teaching is confessedly modelled on that of the 
Paris sehool, there is no blind adherence to its methods. If one were 
inclined to cavil at too much time spent on what Viollet-le Duc calls 
the “impossible and impracticable problems” of the École des Beanx- 
Arts, as the restoration of a Pompeian house or a Roman villa, he 
would readily see in the careful drawings of the humbler bnildings 
of to-day in our own streets that the archaie is not taught to the ex- 
clusion of the modern. The work of these classes improves visibly 
from year to year, both in design and in rendering. 


From the engineering department are shown a series of thesis 
drawings of bridges and tunnelling, and portfolios of drawings on va- 
rions subjects, also models and photographs of notable bridges actu- 
ally built. An Ashcroft steam gauge, with a removable dial, allow- 
ing an easy inspection of the works, and a Dixwell pyrometer, are also 
shown. The department of mining and metallurgy exhibits a few spee- 
imens of laboratory work. with instrnments and specimens; and the 
Lowell Institute school of practical design, a crowd of designs in color 
of widely varying merit, for woollens, prints, ribbons, cretonnes, table- 
covers, wall-papers, and the like. The nicety of these drawings al- 
ways makes them interesting even to the general eye, even when a 
collection of the same designs in the material for which they were 
made would be far from entertaining. There is, too, a very notable 
collection of specimens of the work of the students in the technical 
school at Moscow, consisting of metal work, as rivetings, brazings of 
joints, and weldings, wooden models of heavy tools, as drills, reamers, 
ete., wood-turnings beautifully finished and accurate, and joiners’ 
work of irreproachable neatness. This collection was presented by 
the government of the Moscow school to the Institute, when the lat- 
ter was contemplating the establishment of asimilar branch of teach- 
ing, This is now in full operation, and shows, beside the Moseow 
collection, seme very creditable specimens of the work of its own ри- 
pils in the same line. 

The State Normal Art School makes an imposing display of stn- 
dents’ work in almost every department of art. There are outline 
drawings of foliage from nature, some excellent shaded drawings 
from the round object, some geometrical designs mostly from plant 
forms, both in outline and in color, and some examples in modelling, 
of which the subjects are not always of the most interesting, but 
which surprise опе by the саве and confidence of the handling. І 
remember specially a very free and graceful festoon of flowers and 
foliage from nature. There are water-color drawings of flowers and 
fruit which look very little like the work of beginners, and two or 
three examples of time sketches, a head in water-color, from life, 
done in four hours. In addition to these there are some very work- 
manlike mechanical drawings of subjects in engineering, and a pro- 
gressive series in architectural design, comprising plans and eleva- 
tions of buildings from measurement, ia outline and in color ; detail 
drawings ; an analysis of the historical styles of ornament, and two 
designs for a wooden eonntry-house and a brick mansion, respect- 
ively, the latter showing a good deal of well directed and profitable 
study. It will be allowed by anybody who examines this multifa- 
rious display, that the State Normal Art School has, if the wisdom of 
state edncation in art be admitted, made good its claims to a contin- 
ued and liberal support. 

The City of Lowell Free Drawing-School sends also a large num- 
ber of drawings, framed and in portfolios, the latter containing, as I 
should judge from a hasty glance, mostly indifferent work, while 
among the former are some very respectable architectural drawings, 
and others in crayon from the round of considerable merit. 

The School of Modelling and Carving for Women is just enter- 
ing on its third term, and here makes a very interesting exhibition 
of what it has done for a beginning. As might be expected the 
greater portion of the examples are in plaster, varying from bits of 
leafage, mostly naturalistic and in low relief in panels or otherwise, 
up to small heads, and including a lovely profile head of Mozart, also 
in very low relief, and a spandrel and festoon or two in convention- 
alized foliage. There is also some delicate and graceful wood-carving, 
mostly in the way of frames and screens. Vigor and boldness nat- 
urally do not yet appear, bnt grace and prettiness are everywhere ; 
and that so much facility can be aequired by beginners in the brief 
time during which the school has been at work must be a continual 
surprise to the pupils themselves, as it is certainly to outsiders. 

Indeed the rapid, even sudden development of the taste and talent 
for design among all classes of our American communities within the 
last ten or fifteen years is a singular phenomenon. І do not suppose 
any new faeulty has been created in the national mind, but a new 
field has been opened to cultivation, and the energy and persistency 
with which it is worked are, to say the least, remarkable. What we 
see at this fair covers only a portion of the field; we must remember 
what is doing in all the city and town drawing-schools, at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, by the new societies for art needlework, and in a thou- 
sand homes in the way of ehina-painting and embroidery, to acquire 
an adequate impression of the spread of the new influenee. The phe- 
nomenon is certainly extremely gratifying, and tends to awaken a 
feeling ої complaeeney. It is to be hoped the enthusiasm is a whole- 
some one. What is to be feared is that there is somewhat too much 
of it, and that it partakes of the nature of abnormal development. 
We hear now and then a mild complaint to the effect that the city 
and state are spending money unwisely, if not unjnstifiably, in main- 
taining so extensive an apparatus for the teaching of art; that the 
students of music or of medicine might not unreasonably ask why 
similar advantages should not bo extended to them in their studies. 
Into that question I do not enter, but it has struck me sometimes, in 
eonsidering the immense and rapid growth of art-studies among us, 
that there is in it something exaggerated and factitious, and that there 
is really not enough of genuine feeling for art in the national make-up 
to aceount for or to permanently sustain it. 

A word of praise should be said of the extremely full and interest- 
ing exhibit made hy Messrs. Prang in the varions branches of lithog- 
raphy. Their long series of prints for crayon and stump drawing, 
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and also for sepia and India inks, and, perhaps even more than these, 
their natural bistory series, a most varied collection of subjects, — 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, beautifully drawn and colored, and “ de- 
signed as aids to object teaching," — are, Г presume, as perfect ex- 
amples of what ean be accomplished by the lithograpbic process as 
have ever been exhibited. р 
It is pleasant to he assured as this fair is brought to a close that it 
has not only pleased and instructed its thousands of curious visitors, 
but has resulted in an unexpectedly large profit to the association. 
Let us hope the next exhibition will be held in a building of its own, 
more adequate in size and adornment to the quality and variety of the 
products, both of art and of industry, which will await its invitation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
BOSTON CHAPTER. 

Tne Annual Meeting of this society took place on Friday evening, 
November 1, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-President, Mr. Ware was elected 
temporary chairman, The following list of oflicers was elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Е. С. Cabot; Vice-President, J. П. Stur- 
gis; Scerctaryy H. Van Brunt; Treasurer, У. б. Preston; Com- 
mittee on Admissions, Messrs. Sears, Tilden, and Fox; Committce 
on Business, Messrs. Longfellow, Van Brunt, and Peabody. 

The resignations of Messrs. А. С. Martin and К. б. Shaw were 
reported. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Resolved, That the Boston Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects approves the method of levying the assessments of the 
Institute proposed by the committee of ways and means and adopted 
at the Annual Convention of 1877. 

Resolved, That this society recommends that the committee of 
ways and means be a standing committee with power to fill its own 
vacancies. 

A discussion was raised as to the expediency of offering the serv- 
ices of the society to assist in the architectural education of the 
drauglıtsmen, junior members, and students of the architectural 
school, by lectures or lessons «luring the winter. А general willing- 
ness was expressed to make some spevial exertions in this direction, 
and the matter was referred to the committee on business. 

A communication was read from the secretary of the American 
Institute of Architects, stating that a vote had been passed by the 
Board of Trustees authorizing the president of each chapter, as a 
member of said Board, to receive and act upon all eredentials re- 
quired of candidates for fellowship, and to report his recommenda- 
tions to the Board. 

After some further especial business, the meeting adjourned. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tırrox’s Haxp Books or Decorative Form. No. I., Greek 
Ornament. lllustrated with twelve plates printed in the original 
colors. Edited by W. В. Ware, Professor of Architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston: 5. W. Tilton & Со. 

FLAXMAN’S OUTLINE DesiGns. First Series. Boston: S. W. 
Tilton & Co. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE or GEOMETRICAL DRAWING, con- 
taining Problems on the Right Line and Circle, Conic Sections, and 
other Curves; the Projection, Section, and Interseetion of Solids; 
the Development of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. Ву 
George L. Vose, A. M., Professor of Civil Engincering in Bowdoin 
College; author of '* Manual for Railroad Engincers." Illustrated 
hy thirty-eight plates. Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1878. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


A Cunious ACCIDENT. — A Munehausen-like accident happened at Pu- 
laski, N. Y., Saturday night, October 26, where the fluor of a stable fell 
and left five tied cows hanging by the neck. When found on Sunday 
morning they were all dead. 


Юотси ахо Ехсілеп PAINTINGS. — Some mannseript letters written 
in 1818-20 by Sir David Wilkie, the English artist, to a friend, have been 
acquired by the British Museum in London, The following extract із in- 
teresting for its bearing on the statements we lately made upon the de- 
struetiveness of preservation : — 

“ At the Hague I met' with an artist who was very much surprised that 
so many pietures of the English school should be found to crack and fade. 
I told him that their reputation for fading was in some degree a gross eal- 
umny, but that for their eracking, one and all of us must plead guilty to 
that. He wondered what we nsed in our colors, for he said that a cracked 
picture either ancient or modern is quite unknown in Holland. From what 
he said of the vehieles they now use (drying oil and mastie varnish) it 
must be the same with ours, and the difference must be either in the 

urity of their oil or in a more eareful use of the varnish. The Dutch and 

lemish painters, however, in guarding ngainst the effeets of time have not 
heen able to guard against that powerful auxiliary of deeay, the pieture 
cleaner. Those admirable works that have eome back from Paris are now 
suffering after all the hazards of their journey under this terrible person- 
age. Isaw a fine picture of Vandyke at Antwerp undergoing a thorough 
seouring, some others were intended fnr the same proeess, and at the Hague 
some of the pietures of Ostade, Jan Steen, and Panl Potter had been par- 
tially ruhbed into the very * heart's core’ and аге now out of all harmony 
and keeping." 3 


Piaster-or-Paris. — М. Landrin has just communicated to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences the results of long-continucd studies relative to the different 
qualities of this substance. He finds thnt the more or less rapid setting 
of the plaster is due to the mode in which itis burned. Its properties are 
very different when it is prepared in Jumps or in powder. The former, 
when mixed with its own weight of water, sets in five minntes; while the 
latter, under similar eonditions, takes twenty. 'The reason probably is that 
plaster in powder is more easily burned than when it is iu Jumps, and what 
tends to prove that faet is, that when tlie latter is exposed longer than usual 
to the action of fire it sets more slowly. Gypsum, when prepared at a 
high temperatnre, loses more and more Из nffinity for water, retaining, how- 
ever, its property of absorbing its water of crystallization. Plaster hented 
to the red, and mixed in the ordinary manner, will no longer set; but if, 
instead of applying the ordinary quantity of liqnid, the smallest possible 
portion is used, say one third of its weight, it will set in ten or twelve 
hours, and then it is less porous and beeomes extremely hard. To prepare 
plaster for moulding it must be burned slowly for a long time, sufficiently 
to drive off all its water, and for its molecules to lose a part of their af- 
finity for the liquid. М. Landrin stated that a similar result conld be ob- 
tained by other means. If the plaster is exposed to the fire of the kiln 
for a time short enough to allow it to retain seven or eight per cent of its 
water, it is useless, as it sets almost immediately. If, however, the burn- 
ing is again resumed, the substinee soon loses its moisture, and, if then 
exposed to the air, it very rapidly retakes its water of crystallization, and 
then absorption eontinnes more slowly. Tt ean then be used; it sets slowly, 
but acquires great hardness. — Galignani. 


PATENTS FOR THE YEAR 1877—78. — The report of the Commissioner of 
Patents for the fiseal year ended June 30, 1878, shows that the reeeipts of 
the office amounted to $734,888, and the total expenditures were $665,906. 
Of the amount expended, however, $50,000 was for the restoration of 
18,563 models injured by the fire of last year, and, omitting this item, the 
excess of receipts over expenses appears to have been $118,982. 


Tue Peacock HarL or Denim. — In Beresford’s “ Delhi” is to be 
found the following description: “ Peenliarly set apart for the reception of 
nobility is a quadrangle of moderate dimensions, The huilding is a very 
beautiful pavilion of white marble supported on massive pillars of the 
same material, the whole of which, with the connecting arehes, is richly 
ornamented with finwers of inlaid mosaic work of different colored stones 
and gilding. It is raised on a terrace four feet high, the floor of which is 
composed of flags of white marble. Between each of the front row of pil- 
lars is a balustrade of marble, ehastely earved in several designs of perfo- 
rated work. The top of the building is ornamented with four marble pa- 
vilions with gilt cupolas. ‘The ceiling of the pavilion was originally com- 
pletely covered with filigree work ;” but in 1799 the Mahrattas, after a 
enpture of the eity, took the silver down and melted it, the value of the 
same being estimated at nearly a million dollars. “In the eorniee at each 
end of the interior hall is sculptured in letters of gold, in the Persian lan- 
guage, ‘If there is a paradise on earth, itis this? In this hall was the 
famous peacock throne, so called from its having the figures of two pea- 
cocks standing behind it, their tails being expanded, and the whole so in- 
laid with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other preeions stones of 
appropriate colors, as to represent Ше. The throne itself is six feet long 
by four feet broad, It stood on six massive feet, which, with the body, 
were of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It was 
surmounted by a canopy of gold supported by twelve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls ornamented the hor- 
ders of thecanopy. Between the two peacocks stood the figure of a parrot, 
of the ordinary size, said to have been carved out of a single emerald. On 
either side of the throne stood a chatta, or umbrella, one of the Oriental 
emblems of .royalty. They were made of crimson velvet, мећу emhroid- 
ered and fringed with pearls. The handles were eight feet long,.of solid 
gold, and studded with diamonds. The cost of this superb work of art has 
been variously stated at sums varying from £1,000,000 to £6,000,000. It 
was planned and exeeuted under the supervision of the same Austin de 
Bourdeanx.” 


Numberisc Houses. — А contrivance for rendering the numbers of 
honses visible hy night has come into quite general use in Paris. It con- 
sists of a hollow triangular prism, nine inches long, two of whose sides are 
formed of panes of blue glass, on which the number of the house is picked 
out in white; and this prism-shaped lamp glass rests ngainst the front of 
the house, so that the two sides with the numbers on them can be plainly 
seen hv the passers-by, In the interior of the prism із a gas jet, fed by a 
pipe from the house, 


A New ARTIST OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. — A correspondent of 
the London Atheneum says: “Mr. Ed. Fetis elaims to have discovered a 
new artist of the sixteenth century — а painter almost of the highest order, 
who signed his pictures, and whose name is not to be fonnd in any art hi- 
ography. The facts relating to this worthy, collected by Mr. Fetis, are 
hriefly these: Michacl-Angelo Immenraet was, on the 22d of October, 
1656, received a member of the Antwerp Confraternity of Bachelors, in 
1663-64 he belonged to the Guild of St. Luke in that city, and in 1665 his 
subseription to a kind of burial club was paid by his wife. This, with the 
faet that he painted and signed a picture of very great merit on the well- 
worn subject of the ‘ Continenee of Scipio,’ is absolutely all that is known 
of this artist. ‘The picture in question has only recently been discovered in 
an Antwerp garret, and is so badly preserved that it is doomed to carly de- 
struction.” 


Ах OBSERVATORY ох Mount ZErxA. — The scheme for an observatory 
on the summit of Mount Жапа is again pushed in the English scientific 
journals. The atmosphere there is peculiarly clear, and it is thought that 
some important results might be arrived at by a series of daily observa- 
tions. 


Repnints. — Mr. John Пепгу Parker is preparing a fifth edition of his 
Є Concise Glossary of Architecture,” and a seventh edition of Riekman’s 
“ Attempts to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England" 
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Tur troubles of the Illinois State-house commissioners are 
not limited to their intercourse with architects. A very pretty 
quarrel has been going on for some time with someof the disap- 
pointed bidders for the work. The contracts for the building 
having been given to Messrs. Kanmacher and Denig, the next 
lowest bidders, Messrs. Farman and Pearce, complained that 
they had been unfairly discriminated against in the competition; 
that the letting of the contract was а put up job; and that 
the contractors’ securities were inadequate. They therefore de- 
manded an inspection of the papers, and that being refused, sent 
a letter to thg commissioners, notifying them that there was rea- 
son to suspect them of want of fairness in letting the contract, 
and want of prudence in accepting the bond, promising to “іп- 
stitute such proceedings as may be lawful and necessary to 
secure fairness and protection,” — in other words threatening 
them with а law-suit, — and requesting them to furnish for their 
information (Farman and Pearce’s) a copy of the contract and 
bond. The commissioners, after two days’ deliberation, declared 
the openness and fairness of their competition, and the rigor 
of their bond; and refused to submit the papers to inspection, 
on the ground that the bondsmen did not care to have their 
names known and that the commissioners were responsible for 
their acts, not te the disappointed bidders, but to the Legislature. 
We do not hear that the thing has gone any farther as yet, nor 
do we know anything of the merits of the question; but we 
should think that if all public officers were to be required to 
produce for inspection and justification their records and docu- 
ments hefore anybody who chose to call for them, they might 
find that they had nothing else te do. 


THERE is discontent among the faithful at the slow progress 
of work upon the foundations of the Washington Monument, 
under Colonel Casey’s direction. Some one has taken the pains 
te cempute that at the present rate it will take two hundred and 
forty-one years’ work to finish the monument according to its 
design, — a computation which to many people will be not un- 
palatable. The wish, therefore, occurs that the work might be 
‘put into the hands of some contractor who should agree to fin- 
ish it within a given time. The writer of a letter from Wash- 
‘ington in the Hartford Times, from which we take these facts 
‚and fancies, prophecies that people will by and by find out “that 
it is a bad investment, besides being a fearfully slow one,to put 
any kind of public work into the hands of army officers.” We 
are afraid that this represents the idea of a good many incon- 
siderate people. If the friends of the monument should grow 
so impatient of official deliberation as to tire of importuning 
the Government for aid, there would, perhaps, be no harm done; 
nor could we quarrel greatly with those who may wish, if the 
menument must really be finished, that it could be by contract 
work of the ordinary perishable kind. The difficulty would 
be, we suspect, in providing the money te pay the contractor, 
though it is very likely that contractors might be found, such 
as they were, under almost any circumstances. But for a real 
friend of the undertaking to wish to get it out of the hands of 
government engineers we take to be a serious mistake. The 
common tendeney to undervalue the deliberate thoroughness of 
their work is one of the bad signs of the times. ‘The Wash- 
ington Monument is a difficult if net a hazardous construction, 
and there are no men in the country in whose hands one may 


feel that such a construction is, on the whole, quite so safe as in 


theirs. It is well to have them to remind us that in our most 
important works solidity and good workmanship are yet more 
important than haste or cheapness. 


New ORLEANS із taking its turn of uneasiness at the reckless- 
ness of dirt contractors and graders. The New Orleans Times 
not long ago called attention to the fact that the garbage which 
had been removed from the city was brought back and used for 
filling, after the manner of contractors. In consequence of this 
complaint a committee was appointed by the mayor to examine 
into the matter. The report of this committee, just rendered, 
shows a deplorable condition of things. Visiting the dumping 
ground of the street cleaners, which singularly enough is in the 
city itself and surrounded by many houses, they found three 
acres of land covered with four fcet of foul deposit, kitchen 
refuse, dead animals, and other disagrceable substances, upon 
which a hundred or two of stray swine were feeding, rooting up 
the soil in all directions, and filling the air with horrible odors 
which sickened the people in all the houses about, and even in- 
fected the milk in the dairies. Examination of people in the 
neighborhood showed that this accumulation had been used hy 
somebody as a hoard to draw from during the spring and sum- 
mer, so that a good deal of it had been carricd away somewhere. 
Further inquiry showed that where street filling was going on 
it was the custom to use first a layer of street garbage and 
market refuse without the ceremony of taking it to the dump, 
and then a top-dressing of street-dirt, which was probably the 
contribution of the dumping ground. One cannot help wonder- 
ing how such things can pass unnoticed by the authorities of a 
city where yellow-fever is a regular visitor, in spite of the state- 
ment which we saw not long ago that the dirtiest regions in 
New Orleans — and the description of them was not savory — 
were the healthiest. "The wonder grows a little when the com- 
mittee tells that the City Council passed an ordinance allowing 
street-dirt to be used as a foundation for the monument to Gen- 
eral Lee, him who of all the confederate heroes was perhaps in 
best odor everywhere. This privilege, says the committee, wis 
* abused,” for * the foulest stench imaginable greeted the passers 
by." At one point however the contractor’s fortitude gave way, 
for being ordered to bury dead animals in some road filling he 
refused, and hauled them to the dump. 


WE have called attention hefore (American Architect, Jan. 
12, 1578) to the complaints of the Conservators of the Thames 
that the costly sewers of London were failing to satisfactorily 
accomplish their purpose. ‘These complaints, which have brought 
on a prolonged war between the Conservators and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, have been supported Бу the popular 
voice, and have been revived in great strength by the experience 
of the passengers who survived the disaster of the “ Princess 
Alice,” a short time ago. She was sunk by collision a little 
way above Barking Creek, where is Ше ontfall of the great 
sewer, and our readers may remember that the foul condition ef 
the water in which the passengers were submerged led some 
persons to adopt the rather overstrained theory that they were 
poisoned rather than drowned. This accusing surmise bronght 
the Metropolitan Board to their feet with a resolution of in- 
quiry, as a result of which they have plumply declared that the 
sewage which goes into the Thames is neither noxious nor 
offensive, and by this assertion they stand stontly, notwithstand- 
ing the fact which seems to be amply proved that the sunken 
hulk of the “ Princess Alice” was found to have been covered 
before many hours with a deposit of indescrihable foulness. In 
spite of this, and of the testimony of one of their members, who. 
unfortunately lived near the outfall, the Board stood gallantly 
to their colors, and voted down a resolution which was proposed, 
requiring a committee ta report whether the sewage could not, 
at a moderate cost, be so purified before its discharge as to make 
it innocuous and inoffensive, — because, said they, to do so would 
be to condemn themselves by admitting that what they dis- 
charged was noxious and offensive. To this they add the asser- 
tion that the amount of suspended matter in the water is veiy 
trifling and that the deep-water channel has increased in the last 
four years. The engineers of the Conservators reply that the 
analysis of the Board is of water taken during an unusual flood, 
that the increase of the channel is the result of dredging, that 
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it dates from before the establishment of the sewers and has 
almost stopped since, that ships have grounded where ships did 
not ground before, and that banks of mud lave deposited in 
various places, whose origin is unmistakably in the sewers. The 
general opinion of those who have given the matter thought, 
backed by the testimony of popular observation, seems to be 
decidedly against the Board, and there is talk of prosecuting 
them for discharging unpurified sewage into the river, if money 
can be found to maintain a suit which would doubtless be very 
vigorously defended. 


Tue Boston Society of Decorative Art proposes to establish a 
class in porcelain-painting, which, like the School of Drawing 
and Painting, and the School of Carving and Modelling, will 
be given shelter by the Museum of Fine Arts, So popular has 
this kind of decoration become that it is worth while to provide 
some means of instruction in it, hoth to give capable amateurs 
an opportunity of learning to use their ability to advantage in 
an art, which, like all other arts, has its teelinical secrets, and 
stil] more, perhaps, to give a standard of comparison and a 
chance for discrimination between the capable and the incap- 
able, a thing of which our amateur decorators stand a good 
deal in need. The class will be taught by Mrs. William В. 
Ware, whose skilful work is well known since the Centennial 
Exhibition. At first the instruction in painting will be only in 
the less difficult art of over-glaze painting, which is all that most 
amateurs are likely to busy themselves with, leaving the grent- 
er difficulties of under-glaze work to the future; but it is pro- 
posed to set up wheels in one of the rooms at the Museum, that 
the pupils may get instruction in “ throwing,” and opportuni- 
ties for practice at the wheel will be provided at the potteries 
in Chelsea. И this practice can be carried so far as 10 pro- 
duce some skilful workers in the clay it wonld have a donble 
advantage; for not ouly might the work of such amateurs he a 
gain in itself, but their influence on the manufacturers might be 
a very good stimulus. There is no better training of eye and 
hand than the shaping of fictile ware, and the training may ће 
made of just the exacting kind that our amateurs specially 
need. The hasty multiplying of manufacture is not favorable 
to excellence in fictile work. It is not difficult for amateurs to 
equip themselves for it, and the mechanical skill which it re- 
quires thongh refined is, so to speak, in small compass, and 
therefore requiring a less range of experience than in most arts. 
The competition of a few amateurs of real skill, working de- 
liberately, and producing little, but that of the best they could 
accomplish, might be of good service in improving the quality 
of the work of the rcgular manufacturers. 


Our lady sculptor, Miss Hosmer, who has been receiving 
considerable praise frem London newspapers for the model of 
her latest statue, * The Pompeian Sentinel," by no means limits 
her activity to sculpture, but seeks distinction also as an in- 
ventor. It is some time since the first announcements of her 
discovery of a process for compacting ordinary limestones into 
fine marbles, by the simultaneous application of pressure, heat, 
and moisture. She issaid to have actually contracted, under her 
patents, to furnish floorings, wainseoting, and other decorative 
work in artificial marble for the British Embassy building which 
is now going up at Rome. А correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, writing from London, besides crediting her with 
one of the many inventions for turning the leaves of a piece of 
music, describes a new method of modelling which she has con- 
trived. She makes a rough model in plaster of Paris, and when 
this is brought into the proper poise and proportion, the surface 
being left somewhat within the intended dimensions, it is cov- 
ered with a thick coating of wax, in which the actual modelling 
is done. This method she claims to be much less troublesome 
than working in clay, while the model is far more durable than 
one of clay, requires less care to keep it in condition, and gives 
much better the effect of the intended marble, besides being 
pleasanter to look upon. 


_ Miss Hosmer’s Capo d’ opera in invention, however, is the 
discovery of a new means of applying motive power; or even 
а new power, if we may trust onr inferences from the account 
of the Evening Post's correspondent. The power is that of the 
coming motor, electricity ; but there is neither battery nor 
electro-magnet, nor circuit, nor any means for transmitting an 
electric current, it is said, the power being furnished by a series 


of permanent magnets in a manner which utterly defies all the 
present theories and expectations of scientific men, and by means 
of contrivances which she is not yet prepared to make public. 
The invention has been a study to her for fifteen years, says 
Miss Hosmer, and a London instrument maker is now building 
a machine of four-horse power, which will be exhibited in Lon- 
don this winter, when it is finished, and show that a revolution 
in power-machinery is impending. Miss Hosmer cites the tes- 
timony of some mechanicians in favor of her success, though 
she does not seem to have yet provided herself with witnesses 
among scientific men of known position. Of one gentleman, 
who reminded her that she was seeking after perpetual motion, 
we are told that he “could scarcely believe his own eyes,” and 
had to be convinced by repeated demonstrations, at the end of 
which he had quite lost his faith in the impossihility of any- 
thing. It is perhaps useless for anybody who is not in Miss 
Hosmer's confidence to conjecture how a permanent magnet, if 
such things are to be found, or a series of them, can be made to 
furnish continuous motion, nor is it quite safe to decide against 
even the discoveries of amatenr science till they are made 
known; but the ungallant reader may hope to be forgiven if he 
is a little reminded, by these accounts, of the familiar feat of 
standing in a basket and lifting one’s self by the handles. 


WE have received the first number of a new German tech- 
nological periodical to be published fortnightly in New York, by 
Mr. Paul Goepel, Tryon Row, and called Der Techniker. It is 
a quarto of sixteen pages, approximately on the plan of the 
Scientific American, but intended especially to meet the wants 
of German Americans, or, as the editor in his short and straight- 
forward salutatory says, “ to further the interests of German in- 
уешогв as well as the advance of such branches of industry as 
аге in German hands.” It is a neat, well printed journal, from 
Roman type, like most German technical] publications, illustra- 
ted with clear cuts of various machines; and touches in this 
first number a considerable range of subjects. It has illustrated 
articles on some English hydraulic metal-working machines, on 
Klinkerfues’s Hygrometers, a pneumatic beer-pump, Trouve’s 
Ро]узсоре, and a workmen’s Respirator, a descriptive list of 
selected German inventions, and designs for a common chair and 
and an easy-chair taken from the Workshop. There are, besides, 
the first of a series of letters from the Paris Exhibition, this 
one on the display of carriages; an interesting letter about Мг. 
Edison and his inventions, based on a letter to the New York 
Tribune; an article, to be continued, on patent laws; а current 
trade review ; a full list of recent German and American patents, 
which is apparently to be continued from number to number, 
aud a variety of short articles, original and selected, including 
book notices, articles on the polishing of metals, on trade-marks, 
the Mississippi jetties, the tobacco trade, the Vesuvian Railway, 
etc. The original material of the paper seems to be clearly and 
capably written, entirely from the practical point of view rather 
than the theoretical. 


THE EXPLOSION OF STEAM-BOILERS.! 


Tnis little pamphlet is, as its title indicates, mainly eontroversial; 
but it raises and discusses questions which are of paramount impor- 
tance to the whele community. Modern civilization brings us in 
contact with the steam-boiler at every turn in our daily Ше. Leav- 
ing out of view its various industrial.applications in factories, in 
steamboats, and in railroads, it is now very generally used for furn- 
ishing the supply of heat in stores and offices. Ft is precisely in this 
latter application that the lowest grade of intelligenee in those who 
have the care of the machine will be found. We use the werd ma- 
chine advisedly. А steam-heater for a dwelling cannot be placed 
in the same category as the ordinary furnace. It is a machine, and a 
very dangerons machine if tampered with or improperly treated. 
And yet it is undoubtedly true that many of these machines, especially 
when used for ordinary heating uses, are under the superintendence 


„of men whe have no qualification beyond that ef a fire-stoker. We 


knew that Patrick and Bridget wear out and use up our air-furnaces 
by the most flagrant disregard of ordinary physical laws. We endure 
this from year to year, put our hands in our pockets, and draw ont 
the means of repairing damages, and remain content. Should we 
remain thus content if we really believed that a like ignorance 
or negligence on the part of attendants might ас апу moment lead 
to an explosion and the destruction of human life? And yet, if 
we aceept the statement of the author of Ше 9 Attack upon 
the Judicial Decision," this is what we should expect. He saya, 
‘There is no mystery, по occult, potential energy suddenly and 
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mysteriously liberated, and not a particle of proof of originally poor 
jron;’’ and he then goes on to show that the use of water unfit for 
the purpose, and the abuse of the machine, led to the explosion. We 
have no intention of entering into the controversy between these two 
disputants. The points in controversy were fully examined, in the 
light of the testimony of the best experts, and a judieial decision 
has been rendered. What we do claim is that a boiler, supposed to 
be perfect when delivered to its owner, cannot with safety be left to 
the charge of ignorant or inexperienced superintendence. 

Then arises the question, How do we know, when we purchase a 
boiler, that it is perfeet, and suited to our purposes? The law steps 
in here, and says it must be inspected, and we must show the certifi- 
eate of inspection. There scems to be no dispute in this case that 
the boiler was inspected, and was certified to be safe for one hundred 
pounds pressure, and yct that it burst at a temperature of 311°, which 
corresponds to a pressure of 64.33 above the atmosphere, with 
“everything in a normal condition; no excessive pressure, no lack 
of water, no apparent disturbance inside or outside of the boiler, no 
excessive fire or blowing off of steam.”? Does not this show that 
there was something at fault in the inspection ? 

We think the author of the pamphlet before us has presented his 
whole case in the strongest terms, when he says, ** There are many 
boilers in use that are as unsafe as was the one in question at the 
time of its explosion; and it does not tend to greater sceurity, and 
it is not for the interest of the owners of these boilers, to believe 
that they may be used with impunity provided they аге kept clean.” 

In justice to the anthor we must quote his second paragraph : 
“ There are three hypotheses as to the causes of explosion : (1.) The 
one npon which our practice has come to be mostly based, that they 
are all caused by gradual rise of pressure, or gradual reduction of 
strength. (2.) That they are caused by forces too potent to be 
withstood by any attainable strength. (3.) That many explosions 
have their origin in an explosive evaporation of water within the 
boiler ; but this never to an extent that may not be entirely obviated 
by suitable construction and management, or withsteod by the ob- 
servance of sound principles of construction.” 

The first hypothesis, the author says, has no scientifie basis, and 
ignores the most prominent causes of explosions. 

* If the second hypothesis were true the only remedy would be the 
total exclusion of the steam-boiler from praetical use. We might as 
well harness into a buggy an untamed wild beast. : 

The third is evidently the only one which appeals to our author. 

We wish we had space to follow the author through all his state- 
ments, for every sentence is full of matter for serious thought to the 
public, and every statement so supported by figures (not results, but 
the detailed computation) that every one conversant with the subject 
ean follow the writer’s reasoning, and agree with him or not. 

The first point presented is one which only experts could deter- 
mine. The stoek of which the plates were made docs not possess 
“ qualities that are indispensable fur steam-boilers,” and a boiler of 
the size used could not be built * for a working-pressure one half, 
even, of that for which the boiler was certified.” Plates of that 
brand sell for half the price of the best.roll-welded plates, and for 
less than one third of the best hammer-welded plates, Just here the 
outsider may very properly ask, Whatdoesbrand mean? Brand ought 
to mean, if it does not in all cases, not merely who Ше manufaeturer 
is, or whether it bore such and such tests of compression, extension, 
or torsion, but, by ultimate reference, it should show also of what 
iron it was made, of what ores, and whether hot or cold rolled. We 
think Kirkaldy’s experiments first called attention publicly to the 
fact, which is distinctly stated in this pamphlet, that ‘‘ a knowledge 
of the tensile strength alone of iron is of no value whatever as to its 
fitness for use in a steam-boiler 577 in other words, Kirkaldy showed 
that one quality of iron bar, for instance, would bear a high load, 
and then give way without warning, like cast-iron, while another, 
mere ductile, would not yield until its sectional area was reduced, 

rhaps one half, and thus its tenacity рег nnit of area brought ver 


igh. That is to say, the bare statement of so much tensile strength 


ance of the plates of which it is composed. Fairbairn’s factor:of 
safety for best materials and workmanship is 6 ; for good materials 
and workmanship, 8 ; for poorer quality of iron, or for defects in the 
process of manufacture, this may rise to 9, 10, or more, up to a total 
rejection of the boiler as unsafe. 

There is some difference of opinion as to the degree to which the 
testing pressure should be carried. If not carried far enongh, it is 
worthless as a test ; if carried too far, it may strain the materials be- 
yond their clastic limit, and thus impair the future usefulness of the 
boiler. The committee of the Franklin Institute, after a thorough 
and extended examination into the causes of boiler explosions, pro- 
posed that the law should require the test by hydraulie pressure to be 
carried up to three times tbe working pressure. Under such a law 
the Cambridge boiler would have been tested at 300 Ibs., whereas 
the actual test was only carried to 150 lbs. 

We have not space to follow the author through all his discussions. 
The action of plates under thermo-tension, in which field the 
Franklin Institute made an extensive series of experiments, is here 
examined. The effect, upon the strength of boilers, of peor rivetting 
and of good rivetting, of imperfect welding in the manufacture of the 
plates, of the use of a poorer quality of iron as the filling of the pile 
during manufacture, — all these points are examined and commented 
upon. 

As we stated at the outset, the pamphlet is controversial in its nat- 
ure, and its main object was to answer the “ attack,” and to show 
that this particular boiler was originally weak, and not fitted for the 
work for which it was certified ; that it was exploded, not in conse- 
quence of deterioration by scale on the bottom, not because of neglect 
or abuse, but because of what the author characterizes, in his third 
cause of explosions, as ““ап explosive vaporization of water within 
the boiler." In other words, a part of the water within the boiler was 
overheated, a volume of steam was suddenly generated which caused 
a surging of the water against the back end of the boiler ; the iron 
was “ short," and could not withstand this suddenly imposed pressure, 
and consequently “the back end of this boiler was undoubtedly 
broken off by the surging of the water within the boiler against the 
back head.” 

We call attention particularly to the statement, that this boiler was 
broken through the transverse seam. The same theory which gave 
for longitudinal rupture the formula pr = (К gives for transverse 
rupture the formula pr == 21K. ‘hat is to say, a boiler is twice as 
strong-against transverse rupture as against longitudinal rupture; or, 
other things being equal, it will require twice the pressure to rupture 
it. The formula assumes stalieal pressure and uniform tenacity of 
the plates in all directions. Yet here was a boiler certified to bear 
100 lbs., and which therefore should require 200 lbs. for transverse 
rupture, which, under a sudden impulse, gave way transversely, when 
the pressure was, according to all the testimony, far below that which 
it was certified to bear. The difference between the mere statical 
pressure of the steam confined in a boiler, and the work which will 
be done by a sudden release of this steam, and the conversion into 
stcam of water under a high pressure and temperature, is too impor- 
tant to be overlooked. If we raise a pound of water 1? Fahrenheit | 
above its temperature at maximum density, we store up in it an en- 
ergy equal to 772 foot pounds, — that is, in cooling one degree, it must 
by the law of thermodynamies do the work of lifting 772 lbs. through 
one foot. The boiler under consideration was working with steam at 
a temperature of 311°. А very simple computation will show the 
destructive power developed when this steam and the water with 
which it is associated have their temperature suddenly reduced by 
an explosion from 311° to 212°. The author of the pamphlet, while 
showing that his adversary’s estimate is entirely erroneous, proves 
at the same time what we are most concerned with, that in every 
boiler we have a reservoir of stored energy of vast amount, capable 
of producing wide-spread destruetion, if suddenly released by an ex- 
plosion. If the boiler, even of good material, is so constructed that 
a thorough circulation does not take place, this explosion is likely to 
occur at any moment. Zerah Colburn, in his essay on * Boiler Ex- 


conveys a very imperfect knowledge of the quality of iron for а |" plosions,” says, ‘ Destructive explosions often occur at pressure of ten 


рас purpose. Let those who need any further information upon 
this point read the account of the experiments made to determine 
from what ores the iron must be made, and in what proportions the 
different irons must be combined, to obtain a suitable metal for can- 
non. The purchaser of a boiler eannot be presumed to have expert 
knowledge, but such knowledge may, and indeed must, be required 
on the part of inspectors. This pamphlet tells us that multitudes of 
boilers are placed upon the market made of plates totally unfit, when 
new, to bear the pressure for which they are certified. “Plates 
very rarely test better than the brand. The variation is almost im 
variably the other way, . . . . the tensile strength brand varying 
from five to twenty-five per cent in the better grades of plates above 


pounds to twelve pounds per square inch in low-pressure boilers ; and 
it is on many accounts improbable that anything like the calculated 
bursting pressures of boilers is ever reached, even where the most 
frightful explosions have occurred.” Our author closes some re- 
marks upon construction with, 5 Showing that there was no suitable 
provision for the circulation of the water within the boiler. And there 
was no provision for the safe deposit of sediment. А boiler with 
these defects would be unsafe, even if built of the best materials.” 
While we recommend this pamphlet most strongly, as presenting 
in a very clear and forcible manner some of the principal points von- 
nected with steam boilers, apart from the special controversy which 
called it into being, we cannot elose these remarks withont stat- 


the minimum асаа! strength, and from twenty-five to fifty per cent | ing that, after all, the thing that most forcibly suggests itself is the 


above in the lower grades.” Аз the weakest link determines the 
strength of a chain, so in a boiler the weakest plate and the mini- 
“mum thickness should be used in computing its strength. 

There is no dispute as to the correctness of the ordinary formulae 
for computing the strength of boilers under a steady statical pressure. 
This formula is pr =tK, in which р із the pressure per square inch, 
т із the radius, t is the thickness, and К is the tensile strength of the 
iron. As the plates are weakened by punching, Fairbairn’s rule is 
adopted, which allows toa double-rivetted seam only „75 of the resist- 


utter inefficiency of our present system of inspection. The law re- 
quires that boilers shall be inspected, роб at the same time it holds 
owners responsible for any damages resuliing from their use. Can 
any one, after a careful study of the pamphlet before us, turn to his 
inspeetor's certificate with any sense of security? Неге we have the 
testimony of a well-known expert that the material not merely of 
this boiler, but of many is iron totally unfit for the purpose and 
unsafe at any pressure ; that modes of construction are in vogue 
which would render a boiler made of the best materials unsafe; 
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that factors of safety are adopted, below those which experience has 
sanctioned in other countries; that the test by hydranlie pressure, 
instead of being carried to three times the working pressure, was car- 
ried to one and a half times. If this із the way in whieh certificates 
are given, and the weak machine is then entrusted to ignorant 
superintendence, the only wonder is that destructive explosions do 
not oceur more frequently. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 


OF the various magneto-eleetric machines that have been brought 
forward, that of M. Gramme is the most generally used. As soon 
as his machine became practicable, an English company purchased 
the English and American patents, the Société d’Encouragement 
awarded a gold medal to the inventor, and a large number of manu- 
faeturers ordered the apparatus. The exhibitor has been awarded 

rizes at the Exhibitions of Lyons, Vienna, Moscow, Linz, and 

hiladelphia ; and now about 500 maehines of his construction, with 
magnets or eleetro-magnets, have been delivered, and the demand 
for them is still increasing. Electric lighting, which before М. 
Gramme’s invention did not exist, speaking industrially, is at the 
present day within the domain of things practieal. It is not within 
our scope to give a detailed description of his maehine; it is suffi- 
cient for our purpose to state that it furnishes continuous eleetric 
currents, the direction and intensity of which may be changed. The 
electric current having been generated is conducted through an in- 
sulated wire to a perpendicular rod of retort carbon, the point of 
which is placed exactly above the point of a similar rod, the distance 
between the points being less than a quarter of an inch. This in- 
tervening space із the electric are, and the eurrent passing through 
that interval from the rod above to that below heats the points to 
a state of intense ineandeseence, producing the electrie light. The 
current passing only in one direction, — from the upper or positive 
pole to the lower or negative pole, — eonsumes the positive at double 
the rate of the negative, and consequently the distanee between the 
points has to be continually readjusted by eloekwork and а magnet, 
constituting the regulator ог eleetrie lamp. 

By the side of the electric lamp with regulating apparatus for the 
carbon rods as they become consumed, Jablochkoff's candle has also 
become the material for clectrie lighting. М. JablochkofPs light 
eompletely suppresses the regulator. His invention was presented 
to the Academy of Sciences in October, 1876. ‘The carbons, instead 
of being opposed, are placed side by side, and are separated by an 
insulating fusible substance. When the current begins to pass, the 
voltaic are plays between the ends of the carbons. The layer of in- 
snlating matter melts, volatilizes, and the double rod of earbon 
slowly consumes, exactly as Ше wax of a candle progressively ex- 
poses its wick. M. Jahlochkoff now burns in his candles, as they 
are ealled, powdered asbe-tos. It seems as if the interesting labors 
of М. Jablochkoff will have practical result, and that they will in- 
erease the domain of eleetrie lighting, for his lamps are now largely 
used. In Paris, besides numerous larger electrie lamps, at Ше pres- 
ent time, there are burning many Jablochkoff candles, of which we 
may mention eight on the Place de l'Opéra, twenty-four in the 
Avenue de Г.Орбга, eight on the Place du Théátre Francais, six at 
the Palais Bourbon along the front facing the Place de la Concorde, 
seventy in the Grands Magasins du Louvre, cight in the shops of 
the Belle Jardiniére, sixty in the Concert de l'Orangerie des Tuil- 
eries, thirty two in the interior of the Hippodrome. 

Returning to the Gramme machine, it appears that the first light 
maehine constructed by M. Gramme fed а regulator of 900 Careel 
burners ; Из total weight was over 2,000 pounds. This machine 
served for a long time for the experiments on the cloek-tower of the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. The fault found with this 
machine was that it beeame heated, and gave sparks between the 
metallic brushes and the bundle of eonductors on which the enrrent 
was collected. This, however, has not given rise to any serious in- 
convenience during five years. M. Gramme’s next machine was less 
powerful, of a power of only 500 burners, and consequently of’ 
smaller dimensions. When a eurrent is sent into two regulators, 
each will give 150 Careel burners. This apparatus has been intro- 
duced on board the Suffren and the Richelieu, of the French Navy; 
on the Livadia and the Peter the Great, of the Russian navy; it is 
employed by several Goyernments for serviee in fortified places. 
This machine is deseribed as excellent, but its luminous intensity is 
slightly feeble when the atmosphere is foggy ; its price, bowever, is 
somewhat high. The inventor has improved upon this machine, and 
eonstrueted опе which, when coupled in tension, gives а luminous 
intensity of 800 Careel burners at 700 revolutions-per minute, and, if 
coupled in quantity, 2,000 Careel burners, with 1,350 revolutions per 
minute. It has been adopted by the French Ministry of War, by 
the Austrian navy and artillery, by the Norwegian, Turkish, and 
other Governments. By further simplification, М. Gramme has 
been able to introduce a machine most suited for industrial purposes, 
large workshops, and large, covered spaces. 

s has already been remarked, the electrie light may be advanta- 
geously employed in a large variety of works, for it admits ої ob- 
taining a great quantity of Tight at a small expense. Ву its means, 
the loading and unloading of cargoes, the mounting of machinery, 
carpentry, weaving, dyeing, and similar trades may be earried on by 
night just as well as in broad daylight. It is necessary, however, to 


employ two machines, in order that the light of the one should eoun- 
teract the shades thrown by the other. It has been found by ехре- 
rience that the naked light may be employed, the workmen them- 
selves having asked for the removal of the opal globes which it was 
thought at first necessary to use. The electrie light preserving the 
tints of colors, this property has been utilized with suceess by sev- 
eral dyers for standardizing their colors by night. 

The eleetrie light is most effective for high rooms; when ceilings 
are of a less height than 12 feet, its introduetion becomes more diffi- 
си. Asa rule, there may be conveniently lighted with a single ap- 
paratus abont 5,000 square feet of fitters’ shops, lathe-shops, tool- 
shops, and modelling-rooms; half that spaee in spinning-mills, weav- 
ing establishments, and printing-rooms ; and about 20,000 square feet 
of yard, eourtyard, doekyard, quay, and open-air works. 

In a country like the British Isles, where the safety of the mer- 
eantile marine and the navy depends so very much upon the amount 
of security with whieh ships may enter ports, and the eare bestowed 
upon keeping np an effective system of light-houses to warn the 
navigator against approaching dangerous coasts, the eleetrie light 
would be sure to prove a welcome auxiliary in effecting those ob- 
jects; and so in reality it has, being now employed at many of the 
stations. It renders visible at night, at distanees varying from 
2,000 to 6,000 yards, objeets such as buoys, ships, coasts, ete. The 
electrie light was first applied to ligbt-houses in 1863. Іп that year 
trial was made with an Alliance machine at the light-house of La 
Нехе, near Пауге, the results being so satisfactory that no doubt all 
light-houses would have been provided with the new light if the 
question of expense had not stood in the way. It has been stated 
that the clectrie light is seen at least five miles farther than the oil 
light, and that in hazy or foggy weather the range of the light is 
twice as great with the former as with the latter. 

In England, offieial opinion was at first against the introduction 
of the electrie light in Tight-houses, on aeeonnt of the peril of inter- 
ruption ; but this has been overeome. There are now electric light- 
houses, besides those of England and France, in Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, and Egypt. Everywhere their action is pronounced satis- 
faetory. Hitherto machines of only 200 Carcel burners have been 
tried ; but itis stated on good authority, that the French Adminis- 
tration of Light-houses are about to experiment with a Gramme ma- 
ebine of 2,000 burners. This machine probably will greatly enhance 
the advantages, already reeognized, of electricity over oil, and will 
perhaps determine a radical ehange in the existing illumination of 
light-houses. 

The lighting of works by night is highly interesting. The Span- 
ish Northern Railway, after trial, used the ligbt as early as 1862 in 
the works proceeding in the Guadarama mountains. The expense 
per hour for material consumed was 2.90 franes per lamp ; the saving 
effected upon the use of torehes was 60 per eent. The light has alo 
rendered important services in the mines of Guadarama. The air 
became so vitiated in the workings by the explosion of charges and 
the combustion of the miners’ lamps that the ordinary lamp would 
not burn. When a Serrin’s regulator was sent down, a complete 
change took place, respiration “ becoming as easy as in the open 
air,” the lamps remaining alight. Amongst open-air works may also 
be cited, as executed by the aid of the eleetrie light, those of Fort 
Chavagnae at Cherbourg, of the Chemin de Fer du Midi, the reser- 
voirs of Ménilmontant, the building for the Monitenr Universal, and 
more recently, those of Havre harbor and docks, the Exhibition of 
1878 in the Trocadéro, the Avenue de l'Opéra, the Grands Magasins 
du Louvre, and other establishments. 

Very little attention has hitherto been bestowed upon the great 
service electricity will ultimately render in lighting up theatres and 
similar places of public resort. Besides the comparative cheapness 
of the electrie light, its use will do away with the expensive fitting- 
up necessitated by gas. The great drawback to thorough enjoyment 
eaused by the flare and heat of hundreds of gas-flames will be en- 
tirely removed. No longer broiled and heated up to almost fever- 
point, we shall be able to sit in comfort and, more than that, perfect 
safety against that most awful of all calamities, a fire in a theatre, or 
even а рапіе such as quite reeently oceurred at Liverpool. Panics 
will be avoided ; for people will soon come to know that fire from 
electrie light is impossible. We were forcibly reminded of the great 
danger to which audiences are now exposed during a recent visit, 
on a Saturday evening, to the Covent Garden promenade concerts. 
We pictured to ourselves the scene that would ensue if, during one 
of those crowded performanees, the mass of inflammable material 
which has been piled up, in addition to what is already stored there, 
— with the evident endeavor to “decorate ’ the place, — were to 
eatch fire : it required but a little fancy to conjure up a picture of an 
Inferno to which nothing was wanting. With the eleetrie light, оп 
the contrary, we should have, instead of a sweltering, gasping mul- 
titude, an audience able to enjoy the musical or dramatie fare set be- 
fore it. As yet, however, little progress has been made in the em- 
ployment of the electric light inside theatres. 

But the eleetrie light has not been a stranger to the stage for some 
time. It made its début in 1846, in the ** Prophète,” at the Opéra 
in Paris. At that early time, however, it was only employed to pro- 
duce the effeet of the rising sun. Its snecess was complete, and 
since that time it is rarely that a ballet or an opera has been mounted 
without the introduetion of some effeet of the eleetric light. Since 
1855 a host of ingenious combinations have been realized by its aid, 
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—rainbows, lightning, reflections of the sun, ete. At the new 
Opéra at Paris, batteries are used, the architect not wishing to locate 
а steam-motor in any part of the building. At the Opéra in Vienna, 
where steam is employed throughout, use is made of а Gramme ma- 
chine, which gives very good results. 

The question of the cost of electric lighting is such a highly im- 
portant one, and has given rise to so much discussion, that we recur 
to it, though we have examined it already at some length on a pre- 
vious occasion, when it was shown that, even under the most unfa- 
vorable conditions, the electric light is certainly below the cost of gas 
for equal amounts of light. The electric light as used by the London 
Stereoscopic Company, who employ a Siemens machine, is stated to 
be three times cheaper than gas, light for light. М. Fontaine caleu- 
lates the saving with a Gramme machine to be over 22 per cent. 
Mr. Sprague, who was recently sent to Paris by the Commercial Gas 
Company to report on the electric light, comes to the conclusion that 

as is twice as cheap as the Jablochkoff light. Other gentlemen 
ave given their opinion for or against electric light with regard 
to its cost. But any unbiassed man not a shareholder or interested 
in gas companies, who has taken the tronble to look into the mat- 
ter, will have arrived at the conclusion that the evidence points in 
favor of the new light. Moreover, as improvements are introduced 
in the production of the electric light, its present cost will be still 
further reduced. In fact, it is one of the conditions of its success 
that the spirit of inquiry and invention should be turned in the 
direction of reducing the expenses. 

The great problem which remains to be solved is that of dividing 
the light in such a manner as to split up its intense brillianey into 
separate useful atoms, each of which fractions must he powerful 
enongh to serve for illumination under the same conditions and at 
least with the same effect as gas. When that is done, but not until 
then, the electrie light will have proved itself a powerful rival to gas. 
The startling announcement has just been made that Mr. Edison, 
the inventor of the phonograph, if not of the telephone, has suc- 
ceeded, in conjunction with Mr. William Wallace, an electrical 
manufacturer of Ansonia, Conn., in perfecting a dynamo electric 
machine to such a degree as to make it the very thing wanted. 
As no details have yet been forthcoming, we prefer to suspend our 
judgment. — The Builder. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW CHÂTEAU ST. LOUIS, QUENEC, CAN. MR. У. П. LYNN, 
R. П. А., ARCHITECT. 

WE reproduce from the Building News several views of parts of 
the new Chateau St. Louis at Quebec, the original sketches for which 
we published in our issue for April 14, 1877, together with a full de- 
scription of the proposed work. 

References to the Plan. 


1. Drawing room, 25ft. X 32ft. |10. Principal stairs. 

2. Ante-room, 31ft. Х 24ft. 11. Corridors. 

3. Dining-room, 37ft. X 24ft. |12. Butler. 

4. Mall, 45ft. х 25ft. 13. Billiard-room, 27ft. X 20ft. 
5. Library, 22ft. X 18ft. 14. Ante-room. 

6. Porch. 15. Armory, 42ft. х 32ft. 

7. Business-room, 18ft. Х 18ft. |16. Yard. 

8. Waiting-room, 12ft. Х 12ft. Officers’ quarters beyond ar- 
9. Back stairs. mory. 


CARRIAGE HOUSE AND STABLE. MESSRS. I. F. OBER AND GEORGE 
D. RAND, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 
This stable has been built for about $4,000, for Mr. George D. 
Emery, in Indianapolis, Iad. 


INTERIOR OF TIIE MUSIC ROOM OF THE KING OF BAVARIA, MU- 
NICH. DRAWN BY MR. FR. VENTZKE. 
The colors used in the decoration of this room are blue and white, 
the national colors of Bavaria. All sculptured work is in white mar- 
ble except the frieze, which is moulded in stneco. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SEA-SIDE ARCHITECTURE. 


PARIS. 
Іх lately writing about the new suburban houses in London, if I 


made some reservations in my praise of tbem it was chiefly because I 
criticised them from an English point of view, which may be taken as 
the highest standard of domestic architecture. Still more evident is 
this after a trip along the coast of Normandy, where fashion in the 
last few years has attracted many wealthy people to build. After все- 
ing the houses of the English painters, of which 1 have spoken, it 
was peculiarly interesting to visit Etretat, recently brought to notice 
by the painters Isabey and Lepoittevin, and made celehrated by the 
works of Alphonse Karr, till now it has become the chief summer 
resort of the Parisian artistic world, including, besides artists in our 
acceptation of the word, composers, singers, actors, and littérateurs. 
Offenbach, Faure, Diaz, Oudiné, and a score of well-known artists, 
have built there, so that one finds there the last expression of French 
rural architecture. The place itself is charming: a narrow valley 
breaks through the lofty plateau down to a pebbly beach between fine 
chalk cliffs, the sloping ground offers picturesque sites, and with 
its artistic population one might expect original and attractive 


buildings. Yet from previous experience, I was really surprised to 
find but one or two houses which could be called picturesque or in- 
teresting. One large villa there is, however, which is strikingly pict- 
uresque in the half-timber style, and full of cosey corners and bal- 
eonies looking upon the sea. ‘This last consideration is neglected in 
the greater number of the houses, which are so placed а: d designed 
as to wantonly lose the view. Can it be they are too aristocratic to 
look out of their windows? as is the case with the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main people, some of whose hotels, facing the beautiful Luxem- 
bourg Garden and other fine views, are so purposely walled about, 
and the servants’ quarters so placed that the master’s rooms look 
only upon his own little court. In various other ways this fendal spirit 
of seclusion shows itsclf. In fact,in Paris norespectable people will 
be seen sitting by or looking from their windows. The majority of 
honses at Etretat are built of small, gray cubes of flint relieved with 
brick, which gives a neat but severe aspect. Roughly laid stucco 
mixed with something to give a time-stained look is used also with 
stone or brick finish. М. Faure, the eclebrated tenor, has introduced 
into his brick façade large ıncdallions of faience, but with this ex- 
ecption terra-cotta or tiles are hardly used. One in vain looks for a 
special sea-side character. Here and there an attempt is made to be 
rustic by trimming a thoronghly city house with wooden caves and 
jig-saw work, but the effect is much that of a man in a winter sur- 
tout wearing a straw hat. 

At Trouville and Deauville, where there are many costly villas, the 
arehitecture is even more such аз might be built in the heart of Paris. 
Fine, handsome stone and brick struetures they are, if you will, but 
with no piazza or other characteristic of sea-side dwellings open 
only two or three months in the summer. Again, however, there is 
one intelligent exception. One of the largest villas at Trouville is 
framed with timber and filled in with diagonal brickwork. The de- 
sien, with its bold gables and finely-carved details, is a clever adapta- 
tion of the sixteenth century style. Indeed the motives are easily 
traced to a fine old Francois 1. house mouldering away in a narrow 
street of Lisicux, which, distant only a few minutes by rail inland, is 
filled with the best examples of timber-framed houses of various pe- 
riods and designs. It is a perfect museum in this respect, yet the 
architects seem no more tempted, either by the desire of novelty or 


| by that of perpetuating the style of the locality, to turn to it than a 


Parisian lady is to abandon her fashions for the Normandy сар. It 
is curious how nninfluenced by, in fact how utterly unconscious of, 
the medieval mania of their ncizhbors almost in sight across the 
water, the Frenchmen аге. Few French architects have ever been in 
England, and no illustrated journals from it find their way here ; for 
in general, what the architects here cannot get from their own pub- 
lications, — ample as they are there is never in them a line about 
England, — they are profoundly indifferent and ignorant about. A 
thoroughly Freneh trait. 

'These two houses I have mentioned show, however, how a French 
architect can succeed if he seriously attempts picturesque architect- 
ure; but it does not come naturally to him, nor can distinetively 
rural architecture be said to exist in France. Attempts at it 
generally suggest Parisians on a picnic in the country, and thongh 
the provincial architect may have a more sincere appreciation of 
rural life than his city brother, his buildings do not show it. The 
ambition of the worthy bourgeois who builds in the suburbs of a 
city is to imitate а maison-à-loyer ; hc wants the same flat facade with 
its iron balconies. In imitation of the mairie it must be isolated 
from all shrubbery by as broad a gravel walk as may be, and there it 
stands, bare and square, as dreary to the Anglo-Saxon as if the ar- 
chiteet had never carefully proportioned the windows and cornice, 
made the lines of quoins to exactly correspond with them, and carved 
some graceful little cartouche over the door. It is an interesting 
question why the French, with their sensitive taste and quick fancy, 
should be, in rendering the outside of their dwellings attractive, so 
far behind a less antice nation; for superior as thcir publie build- 
ings are in breadth of composition and іп monumental qualities, the 
veriest tyro in England will give a cosey, habitable character, surely 
essential to a dwelling, which they almost never obtain. A clew to 
this is suggested on noticing that the bare, box-like character be- 
comes more apparent southward; for Italian classical influence is re- 
sponsible for the theory that architecture should concern itself with 
monuments only. The Italians will lavish art on a fountain or a ca- 
sino, but а small dwelling is not worth the thought. The training ої 
the Frenchman is against him also; since the very habit of studying 
for symmetry and simplicity, by subordination of details, which gives 
such breadth 10 their large structures, prevents him from seizing 
upon the prettiness — pettiness to him — which is acceptable in 
dwellings. ў 

On the other hand, the English, applying to their large buildings 
the same methods as to their dwellings, fail to give to the former the 
breadth necessary to make them grand or imposing. Details catch 
the eye on all sides, and there is no unity or tranquillity. English 
architecture may in fact be said to be at present confined to details, 
for there is litle study of anything else. If a man has a town-hall to 
design he at once thinks of his sketch of the tower at Bruges, and, 
remembering a fine dormer window at Rouen, his chief aim then be- 
comes to work in those two patterns at all costs. It is said for exam- 
ple of Mr. Street, that; after his first small sketch, he at once gives 
his attention to the full-sized details, and the want of subordination 
of secondary features to the main effect is unhappily i.lustrated in 
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his New Law Courts. The Frenchman, on the contrary, beginning 
with a free-hand sketch, studies his masses in plan and elevation; 
and when his plan is entirely fixed, he goes back to his small eleva- 
tion, approximately fixes its proportions, then doubles its scale, which 
develops new defects to be corrected, repeats this process until he is 
satisfied, and then only he comes down to the dctails, whieh thus 
grow out of the requirements of the design; and it may be the 
building is up and the rough hewn blocks in place before the smaller 
details are decided on. 

I believe the French forego an aid in not making perspectives of 
their houses; for misleading as a perspective may be in case of large 
structures where the distortions of foreshortenings are great, and 
which when bnilt present facades seen almost in geometrical eleva- 
tion, it is different with small buildings well in the plane of the piet- 
ure, and which in nature, from their small sizc, generally show two 
sides at once. Apart, however, from all this, the French have not so 
keen an appreciation of the picturesque as the English. The latter, 
as a nation, have always' been travellers and accustomed to sketch. 
In all lands a sketcher is at once sct down as an Englishman. 
Thus the people at largc, as well as the architects whose education 
aside from office work lies much in sketching, naturally seek and 
note “ bits" which are picturesque. On the other hand the French 
rarely travel or sketeh, and their theoretical edueation lcads to the 
study of elevations and plans in books rather than of the real build- 
ings. 

In comparing these two nations, so utterly differcnt, it is amusing 
to note the effect of their characteristics at the sea-shore. The one 
people spend their leisure in walking, the other in talking. Conse- 
quently at the English watering-places, snch as Brighton, there are 
vast jetties running out into the sea, expressly built for © constitntion- 
nls.” ere, day and evening, both sexes tramp up and down. At 
the end of this walk is generally a wider place where the band 
plays, but where there is little or no shelter for seats. The French 
at all seasons like to sit in the open air and chat, and this, combined 
with their love for the theatre, accounts for their easinos, which at 
every watering-place are the centre of interest from the wide piazzas 
where they can sit. These casinos vary from the sinall chalet of a 
little-frequented place to the magnificent structnres of the fashion- 
able ones. In general, however, they front npon a wide terrace over- 
looking the bathing beach, and consist of piazzas, partly enclosed 
for bad weather, of a theatre in the middle into which can be opened 
dancing and concert halls on either side; and these are flanked by 
billiard, refreshment, and reading rooms. At many places there is 
a small theatrical company and orchestra. 

We Americans by our traditions are peculiarly open to English 
influences, and our characteristies as a young, enterprising nation, 
eager to travel and assimilate from all sides, favor this sentiment for 
the picturcsque; the recent results have certainly been encouraging. 
I truly believe that onr finest Newport villas are, for comfort and 
elegance, within and without, superior to any dwellings of the kind 
here on the Continent, and surpassed hy none in England, while our 
modern detached city and suburban houses also fairly rival any Eng- 
lish ones. An Englishman may find them mere copies of his own 
designs, but І am confident a Frenchman can perceive in them а 
certain character of their own distinct from the borrowed motives. 
We must, however, remember that for a style to be progressive 
it must be modified aecording to its own requirements, and not by 
wholesale borrowing from others; and to this end the Freneh and 
German methods of patient study at home should not be negleeted. 

In my recent letter about the building of the American church at 
Rome there appeared a typographical error which 1 desire to correct. 
It reads, “а Swiss archbishop ” regulated the accounts and was clerk 
of the works; the reading of course should be. “а Swiss architect." 


FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH WATER-COLOR 
PAINTING. 1 


WERE it not that England, whose participation in our great Ex- 
hibition has been on so grand a scale, devotes а special gallery to 
water-color drawing, it would be superfluous to make this branch of 
art the subject of an article. The other nations, including France, 
are scarcely represented in this spécialité. Moreover, the English 
artists’ treatment of water-colors scarcely differs from their method 
in oil painting; in fact, one passes from the galleries in which their 
canvases are hung to the one containing their drawings without 
being made aware of the fact by any novel impression. We find here 
the same soft tones of color, the same carcful and somewhat hesitat- 
ing manner, which seems to dread producing too brilliant an effect, 
and as it were to shrink from uttering a note pitched т a key that 
might disturb the general harmony of the composition. English 
painters, and most especially water-color artists, ure perfectly indif- 
{erent to what we term le morceau ; their dominant preocenpation is, 
that the idea of the picture should be conveyed to the mind as di- 
reetly as possible; they consequently carefully avoid distracting the 
eyes of the spectator from the subject. Our artists take an opposite 
view; they paint for the sake of painting, considering the organ of 
sight sufficiently precious to merit every possible effort to gratify it. 

If our neighbors do not indulge in the seductions of the palette the 
have other merits not less estimable. Their composition is admi- 


2 Translated from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 


rable; and if they obtain the sense of harmony by somewhat muffled 
tones, nevertheless they undoubtedly do produce harmony. It is, 
therefore, not too much to assert that if they may learn something 
from us, they can most easily return us the service; and they have an 
idiosynerasy quite their own, whereas ours differs in nothing from 
that which is common to all the art schools of Europe. 

English water-color art has lost much of its individuality since the 
Exhibition of 1867. It has become а serious art, which ranks with oil 
painting. Under these new eirenmstances one is tempted to inquire 
whether its origin has not been somewhat forgotten, and even we may 
go further, and contest its raison d'étre. It undoubtedly matters not, 
when we sec a work of art for the first time, whether it has been 
thrown on a canvas or on a sheet of paper, and it is a very secondary 
consideration what the exact quality of the colors employed thereon 
may be; but it is of importance to preserve a distinctness in the 
methods of procedure, for a similarity in these methods would deprive 
us of variety in art production and serve no useful end. It had been 
admitted that a certain freedom of execution and a liberty in method 
was granted to the water-color art whieh would not,be tolerated in 
oil painting. The art was like a young sister, whose, giddy pranks 
would be condoned by her youthful grace and freshness., But the 
English do not look on things in this light; stiff, ceremonious, and 
correct in their bearing, their water-colors are after their own image. 
And verily we have no right to reproach them with their peculiar 
type; but the critic may be allowed to regret that the special method 
of water-color stndy should be so entirely laid aside that it has lost 
its characteristic physiognomy, and this in the birthplace of water- 
colors, and in the country which has produeed a Turner, a Boning- 
ton, and a Cattermole. These remarks, however, do not apply indis- 
criminately to all English artists; there are some among them whose 
works evidence careful rescareh for the distinctive qualities of the 
art, and they paint aceordingly; but th y who do so are not the most 
popular, for the cleverest men are in the opposite camp. 1 shall give 
a rapid sketeh of each. 

Frederick Walker and Pinwell stand at the head of their school, 
in my opinion. Both artists terminated their brief career in 1875, 
and it is really hard to have to commence their enlogy by the an- 
nouncement of their death. I shall, however, write of them as though 
they were here to enjoy the record of their successes. 

Walker has everything іп his favor. Equally remarkable for the 
delicacy of his coloring and the aceuracy of his dranghtsmanship, his 
composition moreover displays an exquisite sense of nature, and the 
English school does not possess a more careful observer of detail. 
These qualities are intensified by a gift peculiar to his own mind, and 
that is а strongly-developed sense of humor. His water-color paint- 
ings, as well as his drawings, fully justify the high position this artist 
has held in England, and his works have this peculiarity, that if they 
are frankly English in form and feeling they are first-rate works of 
art, no inatter in what latitude they may chance to be. Mr. Walker 
has several styles, — Ше one airy, bright, and cleverly concentrated 
(this he applies to the illustration of books); the other more that of 
a painter, where every detail is finished with the utmost carefulness. 
This style precisely serves his purpose in the composition of the home 
scenes in which his countrymen delight. Of his first style are the 
smaller water-color drawings, of the freshness of coloring and rapid 
execution for which Johannot was remarkable, of which the most note- 
worthy example which recurs to me is the drawing for an illustration 
of one of Miss Thackeray’s works. A whole drama is expressed in 
the size of a sheet of letter-paper; the scene conveys a powerful yet 
sweet emotion, of which the truthfulness to nature is notable, at the 
same time the senso of vision is gratified by the graceful and humor- 
istic manner of the artist. “The Health to Absent Friends” is the 


title of his water-color drawing; equal in merit is a wood engraving 


called * A Bouquet.” The publisher has had the good sense not to 
hand over to the engraver the piece of box on which this delicious 
composition is designed. The scene is one of the every-day life of 
a laborer in his cottage, but the tnlent of the artist elevates the 
thoughts to a far wider sphere. A few touches of his pencil have 
sufficed to characterize the moral tone of his personages, their social 
position, and the feelings by which they are inspired. 

Walker excels in his reprodnetion of children, as do most of his 
fellow-countrymen, but he does so with a freedom of drawing and a 
humor which no other English artist has attained, with the exception 
of Mr. C..Green, especially in his drawings on wood, for as a painter 
he is less forcible. Children are prominent in almost all Walker’s 
water-colors ; the types and attitudes of his tiny personages are as 
varied as nature itself, and so happily given one never wearies of 
them. In the very centre of his “ Field of Violets” a child is the 
prominent figure. This work is a masterpiece, and as perfect as are 
any of the illustrations of which I have already spoken. With infi- 
nite gravity she holds the basket in whieh an aged woman piles the 
violets she has gathered in the meadow; her figure stooped, in an at- 
titude which recalls our own Millet. His name is the only French 
one of which we are involuntarily reminded in the English art see- 
tion; but it must be admitted that it often recurs to us. This water- 
color drawing of Walker constantly reminds us of a master who would 
infallibly have added lustre to our art ‘school had he not, by incon- 
ceivable carelessness, been all but totally exeluded from the exhibi- 
tion. The gesture of the principal personage in it, and yet more the 
method of the artist in the composition of the work, recall Millet. 
There are the same ineisive touches of tones at first opponent, but 
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gradnally blended with an infinite softness, and which convey rather 
more the impression of a crayon than that of a water-color drawing. 

The great majority of English artists, be it said, make use of color 

in tubes, or else have color prepared on the palette, which facilitates 
the retouching of the work without this being apparent. Water-col- 
ors admit of no such transactions. We have already said that all із 
well that ends well, and we do not mean to reproach the artists who 
use these means with the fact, but we are authorized to assert that 
the tones of color obtained by these processes differ absolutely from 
the coloring of nature; that however tender may be the harmonies 
which result therefrom, they are based on a fiction and cost less 
work. Delaeroix’s ambition soared higher; he determined to conquer 
by a struggle with difficulty, and can one blame him? The English 
are afraid of color; they dread its destroying the idea of their picture 
by attracting attention and diverting it from the subject. They are 
right to frame their water-colors as well as their paintings; at the 
edges of the eanvas or of the paper the reflected light from gilded 
frames raises the tone of the ambient atmosphere, which is much 
work gained, and the general harmony of a picture is not the worse 
for this. The indiscretions of our broad white margin are thus avoided, 
which so often proves a touchstone by which the local truth and 
freshness of the tones of color can be tested. 
- The death of Pinwell, in 1875, proved as great а loss to the Eng- 
lish school of art. The author of the “St. James's Park” has at 
the same time more passion and more freedom of drawing than 
Walker. In his compositions the preconceived idea is clearly defined, 
and he never allows the technical part of his work to induce him to 
swerve from it. It would be waste of time to attempt to assimilate 
his diverse methods of painting with the rules of aerial perspective; 
he only recognizes gradations of light toa certain degree and in an 
arbitrary manner. When he has clearly expressed his thought, he 
stops short, and leaves the rest to mere indications. If I had to 
choose between what is distinetly given and what is left to the imag- 
ination, I should seleet, on account of the execution solely, those 
parts of the work indirectly hinted at, for in these the genius of the 
artist is most truly revealed. Conveying an idea by a few strokes 
requires adaptability, lightness of touch, and profound knowledge, — 
qualities which are not common in England, where usually a certain 
hesitation and heaviness of manner is predominant. 

Pinwell is a painter, a philosopher, and a poet at the same time; he 
combines the two genres which аге the distinctive feature of English 
art of the present day. At times he selects an abstraction — as, for 
instance, a fable — for his subject. He did this when he painted the 
* Pied Piper of Hamelin.” At other times he paints life as it is, and 
relates its incidents with admirable truthfulness; but he generalizes 
more than do most of his countrymen, and he delights in painting a 
moral. “St. James's Park " afforded him an opportunity for paint- 
ing modern London society. lt is evident that when we study this 
group of the varied incidents in the every-day life of the great епу we 
must earry our thoughts beyond what the artist actually puts on the 
canvas. This із more than a mere reproduction of the habits and cus- 
toms of the epoch. That there is here a final and allegorical mean- 
ing we cannot for a moment discuss, if we will only study the general 
plan of the composition. The scene takes place on a bench in the 
park. The personage in the centre has a sinister aspect, — that of 
poverty in a black coat. He is either a broken-down gambler ог the 
discoverer of some invention on which he has vainly spent his utter- 
most farthing; his features bear the stamp of. his defeated life. In 
the fixed expression of his look one can see that he is on the brink of 
а fatal resolve. What із before him? erime or suicide? Пе has ап 
honest look about him. One hand is gloved. The Thames may see 
the end of his history. On the right, a woman in a dark dress and a 
boy, — street singers both of them. The mother reckons their pennies. 
There is no doubt as to their story. They are clearly the victims of 
some heart-breaking misfortune. The boy is old enough to remem- 
ber; the way in which he looks before him tells us he has seen better 
days. On the left is a young nursery-maid who blushes while she 
listens to the whisperings of a fascinating guardsman sitting by her 
side, and in front of them, a littlo girl dressed іл velvet. While she 
pushes a baby along in a дэмж with a pitiful expression she 
glances at the two poor musicians. , га she feels they are her 
equals in rank. We have before us two children personifying the 
well-known types of rank and décadence. Тһе bench on which this 
tragi-comedy is acted is, to use an architectural term, accosté in the 
background on the right by the figure of a woman whom we have a 
clear right to consider as typifying modern vice, and on the left by a 
maa very comfortably dressed, who carries in his gloved hand a brace 
of partridges. The contrast is too striking for us not to perceive tbat 
he represents labor rewarded, au-dessus ses petites affaires, аз Gavarni 
would have said. The outline of a policeman, seen in the distance, 
may be said to typify the law. і 

J cannot assert that when Pinwell composed this picture he meant 
to convey the ideas 1 have attributed to his personages, but it cannot 
be denied that his genius had a singular facility of impressing the most 
ordinary subjects with an elevated order of sentiment. Ile was, in 
eommon with the great majority of English artists, a refined analyzer. 
The superiority of his genius is made manifest by the conclusions 
his ‘pictures force проп one. They are works of a rare degree of 
elevation of tone. 

1 shall only speak of the third water-color drawing of this remark- 
able artist - - Є La Grande Dame,” a retrospective study of the ћађиз 


and customs of England — for the purpose of extolling the brilliance 
and powerful harmony of its tone. The blues aud reds are graduated 
to a vinous tinge, somewhat displeasing to our French vision; but as 
soon as one has become acclimatized to the English galleries, where 
this tone predominates, one admits its exquisite beauty. There sre 
certain portions of this work, and these the least finished, as I have 
before remarked, the execution of which is simply superb. 

The east is brilliantly represented — perhaps, indeed, too bril- 
liantly — іа the water-eolors of Lewis, who likewise died in 1875, a 
year so peculiarly fatal to English artists. By the clearness of his 
colors, which he used almost erude, Lewis seemed to enter a protest 
against the pale coloring of his fellow-artists. llis water-colors have 
the appearance of a kaleidoscope; they are, however, admirable spec- 
imens of draughtsmanship and of singular elegance of design. 

Let us, however, confess that this style is of a past date. Пе does 
not stand alone; the romantic drawings of Sir John Gilbert are like- 
wise somewhat out of date, and their intensity of tone only proves 
this fact. In Mr. Linton's case this energy of tone із at least equal, 
but the form is more modern. His “Cardinal Minister” is a good 
historic painting, ia the style of Delaroche; the execution displays 
knowledge amd 18 worthy of the subject. Мг. Gregory exhibits two 
very remarkable works. His style is full of vigor, of freedom of 
touch; less, however, than he aims ‘at. The title of one is “ Sir 
Galahad,” a knight of the days of romance, who is searcely discerni- 
ble in the shadows of night; the mystery which enshrouds him, how- 
ever, adds considerably to the impression produced. “ St. George ” 
is simply the life-size bust of a man, broadly treated in water-colors - 
on extremely rough paper, with seratehed-in effeets cleverly man- 
aged. The saint is of a somewhat ordinary type, but the hands are 
remarkable for beauty, and prove knowledge of form. This drawing 
appears all the more startling in effect inasmuch as the rest of the 
works of the English school are of a peeuliarly subdued tone. It is 
like a trumpet call in the middle of a concert of rippling song. 

I shall not dwell on the retrospective works of Messrs. Burne- 
Jones and W. Crane; they neither differ in style nor form from the 
oil paintings by those masters, already criticised by М. Duranty. 
“Tove in Death " is nevertheless a curious work by Burne-Jones; but 
we ask in vain why this artist has drawn on paper instead of on can- 
vas a work of such dimensions, for doing so was simply accumulating 
its difficulty. Its artistic value is incontestable. The artist has a 
perfect right to close his eyes to the progress which has taken place 
since the year 1500. 1 even consider this fact as the indication of a 
refined and original nature. The artists of medieval ages had among 
other merits that of naiveré; but this quality is terrible, inasmuch as 
it does not admit of imitation. English pre-Raphaclites prove this 
by the inanity of their efforts. Nevertheless they succeed in inter- 
esting us in their works. Who, for instance, could pass Бу with in- 
difference “ The End of the Year,” by Mr. W. Crane? Imagine the 
burial of a year. The body із borne along in a bier; a Christian 
priest leads the procession; the mourners defile — as in theatres — 
to the very edge of the grave, which yawns beneath a portico ва: 
Giotto. Mr. W. Crane, in a charming little landscape which is the 
last of his exhibits, entitled © Almond ‘Trees on Monto Pineio,” in his 
adoration for naïveté has not kept to the primitive Italian school, but 
gone off to Japan, and the combination of these two styles has suited 
him to perfection. 1 leave to others the task of proving that in act- 
ing thus the artist has sacrificed nothing of æsthetie unity, and that 
if he has drawn from two different streams it is because both spring 
froin the same fountain. 

It is time to take leave of the English seetion. I shall not do so, 
however, without repeating once more, that the originality, the naif 
charm, the humor, and the honest tone of the works it contains fully 
justify their suecess. Perhaps they lack purely plastic qualities, but 
we cannot have everything. Our art section is sufficiently rich Та 
merit to admit of our unhesitating admiration of perfections in others 
of which we must confess ourselves soinewhat lacking. ~- The Archi- 
tect. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS АТ ITHACA. 


Dr. ёспїлЕмАХХ?8 late excavations at Ithaca, though they have 
not given him any such prizes as he has found elsewhere, have 
nevertheless afforded him much archeological comfort, as appears 
in his communications to the Londen Times. Of Mount Aetos, . 
where was the citadel of Ulysses, he says : — з 


“There can hardly be nny donbt that, in the same manner as the Acrop- 
olis of Athens was widened by Cimon, who included п large portion of its 
northeastern slope, and filled up the lower space with stones and débris, 
the level summit of Mount Actos wns extended to the north and southwest 
hy a huge Cyclopcan wall, still existing, the space between the top and 
wall being filled up with stones and débris. ‘Thus the summit forms a quad- 
rangular, even platform, 168 fect 8 inches long b 197 feet 4 inches broad, 
so that there was on the summit ample room for a large mansion and 
courtyard: To the north and south ої the circuit wall nre towers of Cy- 
clopean mnsonry, from each of which a huge wall of immense boulders runs 
down. But ata certain distance these two walls begin to form a curve, 
and ultimately join together. Two more Cyelopean walls run down from the 
top —the one in an easterly, the other in а southeasterly direction — and 
join the curve formed by the two first-named walls. Lastly, І have to men- 
tion a huge eireuit wall about fifty feet below the upper eireuit wall. This 
wull has fallen on the west side, but is in n marvellous state of preservation 
on the other sides. To increase the strength of the place the foot of the 
rock has been cut away so as to form a perpendicular rock wall twenty 
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feet high. In the walls are recognized three gates. Between all these Cy- 
clopean walls once stood a city, which may have contained two thousand 
houses, either cut out of the rock or built of Cyclopean masonry. Of one 
hundred and ninety of these houses I have been able to find the ruins more 
or less preserved. I measnred twelve of them and found them between 
twenty-one feet and sixty-three feet long, and fifteen fect to twenty feet 
broad. The usual size of the rudely cut stone is five feet in length, four 
feet cight inches in breadth, and two feet in thickness. The size of these 
stones by far exceeds that of the stones іп the Cyclopean honses 1 discov- 
ered at Mycenz and Tiryns. Some of the houses consisted of only one 
room ; others had four or сусп six chambers." 


He identifies the stables ої Eumzus as follows: — 


“ Near the southeast extremity of the island, about four and a half miles 
from Уау, are a number of stable-like rooms, averaging twenty-five feet 
in length and ten feet in breadth. partly ruck cut, partly formed by Cy- 
clopean walls of very huge stone, in which Homer must have scen the 
twelve swine stables built by the divine swineherd Eumxus. To the east 
of these stables, and just in front of them, thousands of very common but 
inost ancient potsherds indicate the existence of an ancient rustic habita- 
tion, which Homer appears to have described to us as the house and station 
of Китов. This із the mare probable, as at a very short distance to the 
east of this site, and near the sea, is a white cliff with a perpendicular de- 
seent of one hundred feet, which until now is called Korax, that is, the 
Raven Rock, to which Homer refers when he represents Ulysses as chal- 
lenging Eumzus tu precipitate him from the great rock if he finds that he 
is telling lies (Od. xiv. 398). Below the Korax, in a recess, is natural and 
always plentiful and pure water, which the tradition identifies with Ho- 
теге fountain of Arethusa, from which Eumzus’ swine were watered. I 
excavated as well in the stables as in front of them, on the site of the rus- 
tic habitation ; the stables I found filled with stones, hut on the site of the 
house I struck the rock in a depth of one foot, and found there fragments 
оГ very interesting, most ancient, unpainted pottery, 150 of pottery with 
red bands, and masses of broken tiles. 1 found іп my excavations nt the 
foot of Mount Actos twa medals of Ithaca, having on one side a cock with 
the exergue IOAKYN, and on the other side a Ulysses head with a con- 
ical cap or pilidiun ; also two coins uf Agathocles af Syracuse. These lat- 
ter coins are here frequently fonnd and abundantly offered for sale. Also 
Corinthian and Roman coins are very frequent here.” 


The grotto of the nymphs, where Ulysses hid his treasures, he 
claims to have discovered, and thus deseribes : — 


The Odyssey mentions a grotto of the nymphs, in which Ulysses, as- 
sisted by Minerva, hid his treasures. Dr. Sehhemann thinks he has dis- 
covered this place in a stalactite grotto near the little port uf Dexia. He 
found no treasure, but says: — 

“ The grotto is very spacious, and it exactly answers the description of 
Homer, who says that it has two entrances: one in the north side fur men, 
and oneon its sonth side for the immortal gods, for no man can enter by 
the divine door. All this is true; but by the entrance for the guds he 
means the artificially eut hole in the vault of the grutto, which must have 
served as а chimney to lead off the smuke of the sacrificial fires. From 
this chimney to the bottom of tlie grotto is fifty-six feet, and of vonrse no 
man can enter by this way. But for ages the proprictors of the field seem 
to have utilized this chimney to get rid of sume of the stones which abound 
here, for the grotto is filled five lect and six feet deep with small stones. 
From the vault of the grotto hang innumerable stalactites, which have 
given to Потег the idea of the stane urns and amphoras, and the stone 
frames and looms on which the nymphs weave purple-colored mantles and 
veils.” 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


Pennsyivanta’s Heroes. — In response to the invitation of the com- 
mission entrusted with the selection of the scnlptors of the statues of Rob- 
ert Fulton and General Peter Muhlenberg, which are to represent Pennsyl- 
vania in the Hall of Heroes, several senlptors submitted models of the two 
statues, which have lately been placed at the Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia. Among the competing sculptors were Messrs. Bailey, 
Storck, Murker, Manger, Ellicott, Kern, and Ruberts, all of Philadelphia; 
Miss Nevin, of Lancaster, Penn., and Mr. Gonld, of Boston. Apparently 
after the modela had been submitted the commissioners decided that the 
work should be entrusted to native Pennsylvanians only, which at once 
ruled Мг. Gonld und any other aliens ont of competition. The award was 
finally made to Mr. Howard Roberts, of Philadelphia, whe will thus have 
a chance to add the statue of Robert Fulton to his other works, among 
which are the figures of Hester Prynne, Hypatia, and La Premiere Rose. 
То Miss Nevin was entrnsted the possibly easicr task of representing in 
marble the “fighting parson ” of the Revolutionary War. 


STATUE OF КАМЕНАМЕНА. — The centennial of the discovery of the 
Sandwich Islands by Captain Cook іп 1778 is to be comme murated by a 
bronze statue, heroic size, of Kamchamcha, the conqueror And orgnnizer of 
the islands. Kamehameha wns an ancestor of King Kalakana, who visited 
the United States in 1875. The legislative assembly of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands at Honolulu voted unanimously in August last the sum of ten thon- 
sand dollars for a work of art to commemorate their country's hero and 
their centennial era. The chairman of the committee, Hon. Walter M. 
Gibson, member of the Hawaiian Parliament, who has charge of this com- 


memorative monument, has placed the work in the hands of a Boston ar- 
tist, T. R. Gonld. і 


‚ Evectnotypine ох Сніха.-- Ап ingenious process has been recently 
introduced in France for electrotyping on а non-conducting material, snch 
as china, etc. Sulphur is dissolved in the oil of lavendula spica to a syr- 
upy consistence; then chloride of gold ar chloride of platinum із dis- 
solved in smiphuric ether, and the two solutions are in this state mixed 
under a gentle heat. The compound is next evaporated until of the thick- 
ness of ordinary paint, in which condition it is applied with a brush to 
such portions of the china, glass, or other fahric as it is desired to cover, 
according to the design or pattern, with the electro-metallic deposit. The 
objects are baked in the usual way before they are immersed in the bath. 


Астоскагпіс ТЕГЕОЋАРИХ. — Among the ingenious electrical inven- 
tions at the Paris Exhibition is D'Arlington's ашодгар с telegraph. It 
is designed for use on the battle-field, but there is no reason why it could 
not be made serviceable in time of peace. It can transmit a map, plan, or 
message exactly as it may be drawn or written, nnd if it can do that, it 
can also send far and wide the portrait of a runaway bank director or any 
other person who may be “ wanted.” A general iden of it may be gathered 
from a verbal description, but a diagram would be required to explain its 
details. At the transmitting and at the receiving end there are cylinders, 
each of the same size and driven Бу clock-work, so as to revolve and to move 
laterally at the same rate. Each cylinder has an earth connection. The 
despatch or plan is made with greasy ink on a picce of foil paper, which 
fits accurately the circumference of the transmitting cylinder. The oily 

arts of the surface are non-conducting, while the metallic part is conduct- 
ing. Оп the receiving cylinder із a sheet of chemically-prepared paper. 
A platinum wire or “finger” is attached to cach end of the wire; and 
these fingers are adjusted so as to move easily over the cylinders. The 
sending cylinder is connected with the battery, which is also in short cir- 
enit. Whenever the finger of the sending cylinder touches the non-con- 
ducting surface the current must go over the long wire and affect the other 
platinum point; but when it touches the conducting metallic foil it passes 
over the short cirenit, and па clectrie action is felt at the receiving end. 
Every time the current goes over the long wire the platinum finger of the 
receiving eylinder makes a blue mark on the chemically-prepared paper. 
The result is that an exact counterpart of the plan or despatch is received. 
when the work is done. Every military officer will appreciate the value of 
this invention, A modification of the same apparatus has been used for 
engraving, but the employment of it is not profitable unless a great many 
copies of the same design are required. — Ж. Y. Times. 


Curious CINERARY Urns.—In opening a burial mound at Cade's 
Pond, two miles northeastward of Santa Fé Lake, Florida, Mr. Henry 
Gillman found two instances of a peculiar kind of eremation. The skull of 
the subject in caeh case had been employed as the urn to contain the ashes 
of the rest of the body. Neither of the skulls showed any signs of having 
been subjected to the action of fire. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE Авт. — One or two distinctive features in 
Japanese art, noted by Sir Rutherford Alcock, furnish evidence сЁ Из iden- 
tity with that of China. ‘The curious fancy for the discovery of human 
features and forms in rocks and trees and hills, observable in Japanese 
drawings, owes its origin to the imagination of Chinese artists. In some 
of the engravings which accompany the text of the “Imperial Compen- 
dium of Literature,” this conecit is very conspicuous; and in most illus- 
trated Chinese books of travel — such, for example, as the “Fan cha too” 
— it formis a noteworthy feature іп the landsenpe. But the point which 
most nearly аШев Japanese to Chinese art, and dissociates it frum that of 
all other, and especially European countries, is the total neglect af the 
correct study of the human form. Jn China this arose from а considera- 
tion of deceney, and it was noticed that when the Chinese ambassador vis- 
ited the British Museum he walked straight through the galleries of Greck 
and Ruman antiquities withont turning his eyes to the right hand or to the 
left, though іа all other departments he examined most carefully the ob- 
jects on view. In Japan, on the contrary, the notions of decency are of 
quite another kind. As Sir Rutherford Alcock remarks: ‘Ccnstant 
opportunities for studying the nude exist, or did exist until quite lately, 
in the bath houses, where both sexca bathed in common for haurs together; 
and in the strects and on the roads in summer, it was the exception to see 
a workingman with any clothing beyond a loin-cloth, — much too scanty to 
interfere with nny artistic requirements.” And yit he says, “ Consider- 
ing how well and vigoronsly they [the Japanese artists] can draw the 
human figure in action, one is disposed to wonder that they have never 
learned to draw both hands and feet with something like correctness.” 
Here we have, then, two countries differing from all others in their neglect 
of the study of the hnman form. In the one, the oldest of the two, this 
neglect із a matter of principle founded on the established ideas of decency ; 
in the other, which has notoriously borrowed much from its older neighbor, 
no such principle is known, and every opportunity is furnished by the 
habits of the people for the development of this branch of art. What 
greater proof can we have than this, coupled with the connection which we 
have shown to exist between the schoal of art in the two empires, of the 
absequiousness with which Japanese artists have followed in the wake of 
their Chinese masters ? — Exchange. 


Acoustic GaLLEnY АТ Вкх. — Prof. Ch. Dufour, during the last ses- 
sion of the Swedish Society of Natural Sciences at Bex, observed a re- 
markable echo in the church. The interior is of n rectangular form, with 
one end rounded. The pulpit is nearly in the middle of anc of the large 
sides of the rectangle. Persons in front of the pulpit, at its foot and a little 
to the right, hear a speaker with great difficulty ; but an auditor stand- 
ing at two or three metres from the middle of the rounding part hears, 
with remarkable distinctness, the slightest words which аге spoken at the 
foot of the pulpit. Dufonr considers this effect more remarkable than the 
one in the dome of St. Paul's, at London, and than that іп the halls of 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, at Paris. 


INUNDATION FROM тив NiLE.— The. damage by inundation on the 
Damietta branch of the Nile is estimated at $2,500,000. Two hundred and 
fifty lives have heen lost. The Government is accused of neglecting all pre- 
cantions against such a calamity. 


EXCAVATING THE TEMPLE or РӘкірні.-- It is said that the Athens 
Archaeological Society is in treaty fur buying пр the honses on the site of 
the Temple of Delphi, and transferring the village to a short distance off. 
Excavations will then be undertaken. 


LACUSTRINE RELICS. — On the aite of the lacustrine village near Esta- 
vayer, laid bare by the lowering of the waters of the Lake of Nenchatel, 
have heen fonnd amber ornaments belonging to the age of stone, and a 
beautiful golden bnckle of the age of hronze. Fonr canocs are visible, but 
they have not as yet been raised to the surface. 
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Tue twelfth convention of the Institute, of which we have 
given a fuller account elsewhere, was duly held in New York on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, in the Corn and Iron 
Exchange, whose juxtaposition with one of the stations of the 
Sixth Avenue elevated railroad gave the members from abroad 
a fair experience of both the virtues and the vices of the new 
mode of transit. It was not a full convention, the attendance 
from other cities being small; nor a long one, being limited to two 
days and three sessions. ‘The reports of the officers made only 
a fair showing for the past year: the membership having re- 
mained pretty nearly stationary; the expenditures leaving a 
small balance on the right side, owing to the omission of the 
usual publication of the Proceedings; and the active work ac- 
complished during the year having been less than usual. The 
Board of Trustees reported that efforts on their part to influ- 
ence Congress in favor of government tests of building mate- 
rials had proved ineffectual, and they had laid the matter on the 
table. The presidents of the chapters Пай been appointed a 
committee on the credentials of new members. ‘The resolution 
of the Committee of Ways and Means revising the method of 
collecting the revenue, passed by the last convention, had been 
rejected by the chapters. The New York Chapter reported 
from their committee on the legal status of architects a deci- 
sion of the courts which involved the denial of the protection 
of the lien law to architects, the case decided being actually 
that of an engineer, but showing by implication that no such 
protection was given to professional men, since the law was in- 
tended to aid laborers only. The Boston Chapter presented a 
resolve’ ratifying the resolution proposed by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and asking that the committee be made per- 
manent. They also reported the expedition undertaken with 
the encouragement of the chapter by Mr. Joseph T. Clarke, one 
of their junior members, for a complete comparative study of 
all the accessible remains of Greek Doric architecture in Europe 
and Asia Minor. The Baltimore and Rhode Island Chapters 
reported indifferent success in their efforts to secure the passage 
of proper building laws, that of Baltimore being defeated, and 
that of Providence having been passed after а long struggle (of 
which we have here and there given an account), but shorn of 
many important restrictions, and-with no satisfactory provision 
for its enforcement. 


Tur Rhode Island Chapter presented the draught of a law 
imposing a fine of a thousand dollars and a term of imprisonment 
upon any architect, engineer, or superintendent whose building 
should fall down or fail to perform its use during five years 
after it was built, provided that he had full control of its con- 
struction; aud a like penalty upon any contractor or builder 
who should provide any building material whose failure should 
cause loss ef life, unless he could prove that he carried out his 
instructions exactly. This was followed by an able paper on the 
legal liabilities of architects here and abroad, by Mr. T. M. 
Clark, and led to an animated debate, some members arguing 
in favor of the most rigid accountability, and deerying building 
laws; while others demanded a qualification which should ex- 
clude incompetent architeets from practice ; and others called for 


a careful discrimination between the responsibility of the archi- 
tect and that of the builder. The subject was dropped without 
action or expression of opinion from the convention. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Walter, read, besides his annual address, a very inter- 
esting memorial of his predecessor, the late Mr. Richard Upjohn, 
which it was voted should be entered upon the minutes of the 
Institute, a copy being sent to Mr. Upjohu’s family. А paper 
by Mr. Littel on the use of brick in decoration provoked con- 
siderable diseussion on the relative value of brick and terra- 
cotta as building materials; and others were read, on the metric 
system, on the faults of American architecture, and on plumb- 
ing. А report was received from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, suggesting the value of a technical examination as a 
qualification either for membership or for professional practice, 
and proposing means to secure the interest of the younger 
members of the profession by prizes or other appeals, and to 
increase the importance of the conventions. The other things 
which occupied the convention were chiefly matters of domestic 
business or discipline. The old officers and committees were 
reélected with a few exceptions, of which the chief was the 
election of Mr. Charles Р. Gambrill as secretary, in place of 
Mr. McKim, who declined to serve another year. 


ANOTHER subject which led to considerable discussion was the 
conduct of architects iu competitions. The following resolutions 
were passed : — 

“ That any memher of this body who, in case of competition, should pro- 
pose or agrec to undertake the work for which he is competing for a less 
commission or compensation than his fellows in the competition violates 
the sole condition of membership in this society, viz., ‘the honorable 
practice of his profession ; 7 and that upon proof of the fact to an investi- 
gating committee, which shall consist of three Fellows, who shall be ар- 

ointed by the Board of Trustecs upon the demand of two Fellows of the 

ustitute, he shall be declared to be expelled by the Board of Trustees, 
without further action of the Institute as a body, and that such expulsion 
shall expel him also from the chapter.” 

“That if in case of paid competition any member of this Institute shall 
offer his services free of charge, he shall be liuble to ecusure, if charges are 
made by two Fellows and a committee appointed as provided in a former 
resolution, for censure for violation of the conditions of membership in the 
Institute.” 


Tue papers give short abstracts of the report which the Su- 
pervising Architect has just made to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The notices that we have seen are very meagre, but we make 
out from them that the usual obstacle of insufficient appropri- 
ations has made it impossible to carry on much of the work to 
advantage, so that several of the buildings — the custom houses 
at Hartford and Fall River are quoted — mnst as usual be 
stopped, almost as soou as work on them is fairly resumed, for 
want of funds. The office is being gradually relieved of the 
last of the fifteen per cent contracts, those for cutting the gran- 
ite of the Ilartford Custom House and the Boston Post Office 
extension having been modified during the year, so that the 
work will henceforth be paid for according to measurement. The 
Boston building is reported as advancing satisfactorily. It is 
expected that before the season closes the stone-wonk of the 
first story on all the fronts will be set; and a contract has been 
made for the iron columns of the basement and the beams of the 
first floor. The amount of the balance in hand, three hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, allows one to hope that it may be 
possible to keep the work going till the next appropriation is 
available. 


THERE is so much persistent talking about the removal of Mr. 
Hill that there must be a strong effort making to displace him. 
We cannot pretend to any familiarity with the matter, but the 
movement seems to have grown out of the Chicago Custom House 
quarrel and to be a purely local one, while the unofficially ap- 
pointed successor is a Chicago man. It is safe to say, without 
assuming to be well acquainted with a question of which we do 
not know the ins and outs, that we have not seen indications of 
any but local dissatisfaction with Mr. Hill’s administration of his 
office, nor have we heard of any well-sustained accusations of 
nnfitness, by reason either of incompeteney or of unfaithfulness. 
Indictments have just been brought against him and others for 
fraudulent dealing about the Chicago Custom House, but they 
look as if they were aimed somewhat at random, since they in- 
elude no less than eight persons, among whom is Mr. Hill’s pred- 
ecessor, now for the first time attacked. Moreover, it does not 
tend to give confidence in the fairness or disinterestedness of 
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those who are working for the removal of а prominent official, 
that they should have a candidate in hand ready to push into 
his place as soon as it is vacant. The professional officers of 
the government are those who more than all others Should hold 
their positions without dependence on polities or cliques. The 
Supervising Architect, especially, is an official who should he as 
permanent as possible, in order that the traditions of his office 
and the continuity of his work should be as little interrupted 
as possible. ‘There is perhaps no work undertaken by the gov- 
ernment which is so likely to be marred in passing from hand to 
hand as its architecture, because it is never finished, and one man 
cannot without peculiar difficulties take up the artistic work 
which another lets fall. Mr. Hill had the exceptional advantage 
of coming to his position thoroughly familiar with the traditions 
of it, and even with the details of the work actually in hand, 
having had a long training in the office itself. To supplant 
such a man by a novice is prudent only when he has shown 
himself incompetent or dishonest; that any private person or 
coterie should assume to urge a successor of their own selection 
into his place could at most be justified only by conspicuous 
and commanding ability of the candidate. 


Тив French Exhibition has been closed a fortnight after the 
time first appointed. There has been more or less complaint 
against the management of it, particnlarly in respect to the 
awards, — а thing which, for that matter, is always to be ex- 
pected. People have fonnd fanlt becanse the awards were so 
long in coming, and because when they came they were eheap- 
ened by being lavishly and indiseriminately distributed. In spite 
of the warning of Vienna and the good example of Philadelphia, 
the inn-keepers and coachmen of Paris, and the shop-keepers ае- 
cording to their opportunities, combined to make the way of the 
visitor hard. The want of suitable restaurants at the Exhibition 
itself was another thing that gave serious annoyance. But with 
all these drawbacks the Exhibition has undoubtedly been, as it 
was meant to be, the most attractive that has yet been held, on 
account of the splendor of the display and the magnificence of its 
buildings, as well as the brilliancy of the city which gave it. It 
has probably proved somewhat more costly and less directly re- 
munerative than was anticipated; but the French expected to pay 
liberally for it, and were not in the humor to eriticise the cost 
too sharply. The expenses were estimated in ndvanee at some- 
thing over thirty-five millions of frames ; what they have amount- 
ed to is not yet told. It was assumed that the receipts from vis- 
itors would be fourteen millions of franes; they are reported 
at somewhat less than thirteen millions. The receipts at Phila- 
delphia were greater by half; but the admission fee at Phila- 
delphia was a halfa dollar, while at Paris it was a franc. The pro- 
ceeds of the concessions (for restaurants, eatalogues, and the like) 
were counted at a million and a quarter, and with an allowance 
of four millions for the sale of the buildings, it was coneluded 
that the immediate deficit would be about twelve millions ; which, 
however, was to be more than made up, it was thought, by the 
inereased revenue from postage, telegraphie despatches, various 
imposts, and the reduction in subsidies to railroads. The receipts 
from the sale of the buildings will probably not help the deficit 
much, for that on the Trocadéro was built to be permanent, and 
now it is decided that the great building shall remain also. The 
Champ de Mars, where it stands, has always been considered 
the inalienable parade ground of the Ministry of War, which 
has vigorously pressed its claim to recover possession, it is 
said. ‘The Ministry of Commerce, however, has fought hard to 
defend its building, and has seeured a compromise, in virtue of 
which, we are told, the building is to be preserved. Already 
we hear of a movement to prepare another American exhibition, 
this time in New York. We might hope that the next Ameri- 
can exhibition would be under government authority, if we could 
be sure of honest management. To undertake it under private 
or local authority is quite at variance with the idea of an inter- 
national exhibition, and must be a disadvantage to it, however 
honest and public-spirited the management may he. This was 
the rock on which the Philadelphia Exhibition almost split. 


Тне Royal Academy has this time chosen for its president a 
painter whose reputation does honor to the selection. The new 
president is Mr. Francis Leighton, who would probably be асз 
counted, by more people than any other, the first English painter 
of our day. Americans who studied the paintings at the Cen- 
tennial will be likely to remember him by two strongly соп- 


“ Egyptian Slinger” and the “Summer Moon.” Не is one of 
the few English painters who have tried in this day to keep to 
the walks of what is called “ high art,” eschewing pretty much all 
subjects from the actual life of his day and generation, and eon- 
fining himself to the works of a poetical and somewhat severe 
imagination. A certain early tendency toward purism was in 
keeping with his choiee of Steinle, of Vienna, the follower of 
Overbeek, for his master, and Ary Scheffer for the companion 
of his later studies. His father, it is said, gave him up rather 
reluctantly in his youth to the study of painting, influeneed by 
the advice of Powers, the seulptor, to whom he had referred his 
case. This decided, his training, which was long and thorough, 
was mostly German. He studied first in Berlin and then in 
Frankfort, spending afterwards some years in Rome. The first 
picture which brought him reputation was, characteristically, a 
picture of Cimabue carrying his painting of the Madonna in 
procession through the streets of Florence. The subjects of his 
other works show the imaginative bent of his mind. Among 
them we find “ Dante in Exile,” “ The Triumph of Musie,” ¢ The 
Fisherman and the Siren,” “ Paolo and Francesco,” “ The Star of 
Bethlehem,” “Ahab and Jezebel,” “Helen of Troy,’ “The 
Syracusan Bride at the Temple of Diana,” etc. He was com- 
missioned a short time ago with Mr. Poynter to solve the ever- 
recurring problem of painting the interior of St. Paul's. He was 
made an Academician in 1869, and is now forty-eight years old. 
Пе is said to he as distinguished for his social qualities as for 
his artistic achievement, — a distinction which is held to be a 
sine qua non for the post for which he has been chosen. 


THE TWELFTH CONVENTION OF TUE INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Тив twelfth annual eonvention of the American Institute 
of Architects, held in New York last week, though it called out 
some animated debates, does not seem to leave behind a great 
deal to record. This is perhaps partly because the attend- 
ance was smaller than usual, and among Ше absentees were a 
number of members who have usually lent efficient help to the 
proceedings; partly because the various officers and committees 
of the Institute had provided less material than usual to be 
acted upon ; and also because cutting down the exercises to two 
days, instead of three, which-is the time-honored length, left 
seant room for the handling of the subjects that were and might 
have been presented. ‘There were in fact but three sessions, 
instead of five or six, ав has been the usual eustom, so that 
several of the more interesting mattcrs were dismissed, either 
without a satisfactory disenssion or without decisive action ; 
while others which might have heen discussed with profit were 
passed with a mere meution, and one paper on an important 
subjeet, which was presented late in the proceedings, was neces- 
sarily put on record without even being read, for want of time. 
A well-considered and well-arranged programme and the start- 
ing of several questions of professional importance made the 
sessions interesting, nevertheless. 

Of literary matter in the shape of essays and special reports 
there was аз large a proportion as usual, we should say, and 
probably as interesting; while the manner in which it was intro- 
duced, distributed, as it was, pretty uniformly among all the 
sessions, was perhaps as effective in securing attention and pro- 
moting discussion as any, though it does not tell so much in the 
retrospect as if it had been massed together in distinet sessions. 
Besides the president’s annual address, which we print else- 
where, his sympathetic memorial address on the late president, 
Mr. Upjohn, and Mr. Clark’s excellent essay on the legal re- 
sponsibilities of architects were the two papers which showed 
careful and deliberate preparation, though there were short pa- 
pers of interest from several of the members present and absent 
on the subjects proposed in the programme. 

The reports of the officers and committees showed little change 
in the conditions of finances and membership. There had been 
but few elections and two or three withdrawals during the year, 
leaving the number of Fellows at sixty-five, and Associates sev- 
enty-two. The result of cutting down the annual assessments in 
the last two years was shown in the fact that, notwithstanding 
the failnre to publish the Proceedings of the Eleventh Conven- 
tion during the year, the revenues had harely sufficed to cover 
the expenditures, the balance in hand at the end of the year 
being less than that at the beginning, and it being thought 
necessary, therefore, to levy a special assessment to provide for 
the publication of the proceedings of that eonvention and the 


trasted yet in somo way analogous pictures shown there, the | present one. The scheme of finance provisionally adopted a 
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year ago by the convention was reported as rejected by the 
chapters. ‘This leaves the Institute — after the general assem- 
bly has cut down the assessments, without regard to the require- 
ments ef its usual expenses and what is considered its neces- 
sary outlay, and has rejected the means provided by which it 
could exercise control of these expenditures — to a choice be- 
tween two or three rather unsatisfactory alternatives. These 
are, to go on with a revenue which obliges it to forego some- 
thing ef its proper efficiency ; or to provide for annual deficits 
by a special assessment, as has been done this year; or to 
again increase its regular fees. 

The most important question of practical bearing discussed 
was that of the responsibility of architects for the failure of 
buildings put up under their direction. This was introduced hy 
a draught ofa general law proposed by the Rhode Island Chapter, 
which provided that the architect or superintendent of a build- 
ing should be held responsible under severe penalties for loss or 
injury due to the failure of his work, unless it proved that it was 
not carried out according to his intention, in which case the re- 
sponsibility should pass to the builder. Mr. Clark’s paper on 
the Liability of Architects also turned discussion in the same 
direction, citing the practice ef the French courts, which holds 
the architect and builder to a joint liability, —apportioned ac- 
cording to the evidence of fault in each case, — аз distinguished 
from the English and American habit, which allows the client 
ог injured person to attack whichever he chooses, a privilege 
that is apt to lead to the discomfort of the architect and the 
escape of the builder. The discussion showed considerable va- 
riety of opinion, there being, however, a pretty general agreement 
as to the importance of holding architects to a strict account- 
ability for the quality of their own work, with symptoms even 

_ of a generous readiness to accept liability for the faults of other 
persons as well as their own. One speaker argued against the 
restraints of specific building laws, which, being made to suit a 
particular class of cases, as he had found by his practice in New 
York, were an actual hindrance to satisfactory construction in 
others ; so that a building might, he thought, be built in exact 
accordance with the law, which would infallibly fall down. Пе 
therefore favored the enforcement of individual responsibility 
rather than of restrictive laws. It was time, another urged, that 
the law stepped in to teach persons who dared to add “ archi- 


tect” to their name the weight of the responsibility they as- 


sumed; and he thought the penalties to which architects were 
liable could not be too great, so that incapable pretenders might 
if possible be prevented from assuming their duties. A third 
held that the public was ready to take care of itself, and that 
there was no reason why architects should interpose to provide 
protection for it by urging legislation. If it were desired to 
eliminate incapable men from the profession, it was better to 
begin at the other end by establishing some standard of qualifi- 
cation, and not allowing unqualified persons to practise as ar- 
chitects. 

The general course of the debate showed that while the 
liability of architects was sulficiently well recognized by them 
and by the public, and unhesitatingly enforced on occasion, the 
profession itself had no very definite idea of the limits of liabil- 
ity or the best way of enforcing it. The discussion, in fact, 
drifted away from what was the chief point brought forward in 
the Providence resolution, and suggested by Mr. Clark’s paper, 
the point which we think most needs the attention of archi- 
tects, — the discrimination beween their liability and that of the 
builders whe work under them. At present the American prac- 
tice seems to hold hoth of these persons liable, and as against 
the public the owner also, and to visit the wrong, where an in- 
jury occurs, upon whoever happens to be nearest or most visible 
or most selvent. Among these three the builder, being usually 
the least couspicuous, is most apt to get off free. When the 
architect is to be held as first hostage, as some of the speakers 
at the convention seemed to wish him to be, the kind of superin- 
tendence which this position requires from him ought, it seems 
to us, to be clearly distinguished from that which is tacitly un- 
‘derstood, given, and accepted in the conduct of ordinary work, 
and the fee for it ought to be considerably greater than is al- 
lowed in the regular schedule of charges. As for the building 
laws, it must be remembered that though skilful constructors 
would be more comfortable without them, and may even be im- 
peded by them in their development of actual improvements, it 
is not they who are aimed at by them; and it is more for the general 
good, since, as one speaker remarked, the laws cannot be made 


elastic, that a capable architect should now and then be hampered 


by them than that cheap Jack, who has no fear of responsibility, 
and who does five times as much building, should bé allowed 
to do it at his will. After a pretty animated debate, the con- 
vention let the subject fall without action. 

The most important resolutions adopted by the cenvention 
were those which we have quoted in another column, touching 
the conduct of members in competitions. 1f there are in the 
Institute such’ offenders as these resolutions would touch, it 
would he well to make an example of them. How great readi- 
ness there would be among their fellows to pursue them to con- 
viction remains to be seen; but to do it would undoubtedly 
strengthen the Institute as well as do something to abate a scan- 
dal. Another question of practice, which was referred 10 the 
Board of Trustees, was suggested by the letter of a member of 
the Boston Chapter, who complained of the provision in the 
published schedule of charges, that the whole fee or commission 
on “stores” shall be three per cent. This certainly is a hard- 
ship to the architect, unless “stores ” is defined to mean plain 
warehouses or something like them; for. as the writer urged, 
the greater part of buildings which are nowadays put up in our 
cities under that name require from the architect ав much care 
aud design, in proportion to their cost, аз dwelling-houses, 
churches, or public buildings. 

The paper which led to most discussion on more technical 
subjects was that by Mr. Littel on the Use and Abuse of Brick 
in Decoration, in which the writer discountenanced this use 
of brick, and favored the employment of stone for the orna- 
mental parts of buildings, on account of its superior breadth and 
solidity. The debate turned chiefly on the advantages of terra- 
cotta and moulded brick as building materials, and of carving in 
brick-work. One member objected to moulded bricks on the 
ground that their lines were always coarse and unsatisfactory, 
and that being moulded on the ends they gave only members of 
four inches wide, and so tended to monotony of scale,— all of 
which may be true as concerns the inferiority of brick to stone 
for the finer uses of building, and yet leave a wide range of work 
in which it ean be employed to good purpose. In favor of 
carved brick the point was made that it had an advantage over 
terra-cotta inasmuch as it could be carved in its place ; a process 
which its advocate said he always employed in stone carving, 
that he might sce the effect of his work as it went on. To this 
the advocates of terra-cotta replied that the clay could be carved 
ог modelled in its place and burnt afterwards, and added, fairly 
euough, that it was a more reasonable proceeding to carve the 
clay before burning, when it was soft and tractable, than after- 
wards, when it had become hard and intractable. The argu- 
ments were furnished hy a small number of those who were pres- 
ent, and there was nothing to show what the prevailing opinions 
were : hut we fancy there will not be much dissent among archi- 
tects from the general doctrine that natural stones are the first 
of materials for sculpture; that terra-cotta is an economical sub- 
stitute, which deserves respect for its scrviceableness and dura- 
bility, and lends itself well to artistic effect; and that brick, even 
when made of special quality for the purpose of carving, must 
be regarded as a rather ungrateful pis-aller. 

The conventions are the mainspring of the Institute, so far 
as it acts distinctly from the chapters, and every one who is in- 
terested in the welfare of the Institute should do his best to 
strengthen them. The most efficient means to this end is care- 
ful and early preparation. If the programmes for them could be 
laid out some months beforehand, instead of two or three 
weeks, and members could be induced to inform themselves 
upon and consider the topics which were to come up in them, a 
good deal of hasty writing, uncertain action, and rather uncon- 
sidered discussion might be exchanged for what would be of more 
permanent value and influence. As it is, the conventions are 
apt to wear an air of impromptu disputation, which takes some- 
thing from the weight of their conclusions, and makes it diffi- 
cult to direct their force effectively. Not that the impromptu 
element should be banished: it is valuable as giving life and 
flexibility to the deliberations of any assembly. But it would 
be well if it could be more solidly weighted with the influences 
of serious preparation. This would certainly give more effect 
as well as greater steadiness to the action of the conventions. 
It would allew а chance to correct the false perspective of hasty 
debating, and to turn their chief energies to their most impor- 
tant concerns. We know how difficult it is for busy men to give 
their attention to any occasional work before it is absolutely re- 
quired; nevertheless we commend this view to those who are 
to have the next convention in charge. 4 
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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

5 PRESIDENT WALTER'S ADDRESS. 


FELLOWS AND ASSOCIATES OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, — These convocations mark the progress of our art, 
and tend to its development and advancement; their recurrence is, 
therefore, to be regarded as occasion for congratulation and frater- 
nal greeting, in the interchange of which I take pleasure in meeting 
yon to-day. We have assembled to hold our Twelfth Annual Con- 
vention, which, to us as professional architects, is an occurrence that 
we should hichly prize, and endeavor to make the most of. The 
business that will come before us relates to the best interests of the 
profession, and it is expected that each one of us will have something 
to impart that will add to our general stock of knowledge; it there- 
fore becomes us, in this connection, to “ be ready for every good 
word and work.” 

We have been guarded and guided Бу Divine Providenee since 
we last met in convention, and this we acknowledge with gratitude; 
at the same time we are called to how with submission to a very 
great affliction, — our late beloved President, the venerable Richard 
Upjohn, has gone to his reward. Пе departed this life on the 17th 
of last August, at his picturesque home at Garrison’s-on-the-ITudson. 
Т shall not now allude further to this irreparable loss, but at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees of the Institute, 1 shall read a sepa- 
rate memorial paper on the subject to-morrow, during the morning 
session. We shall therefore turn for the present from the dead to 
the living. 

The progress of architecture during the past year has been quite 
in sympathy with the times. А period of financial depression, such 
as our conntry has passed through since our last annual convention, 
із by no means calculated to promote the development of architect- 
ural science. Some works of importance have been commenced, but 
not many; and others that were begun in better times have contin- 
ued in progress of execution, with satisfactory results. 

Much has been done during the year in опг large cities, in the 
construction of residences and buildings for business purposes, the 
most of which bear the impress of independent thought in architect- 
ural composition, and it is not to be doubted that the development 
of the genius of desizn is becoming every year more apparent. 

While it is true that we, as architects, revognize with satisfaction 
the progress of our art, it should be borne in mind that we do not 
expect everybody to admire what everybody else does; our tastes, 
fortunately, differ in regard to the :esthetic handling of most of the 
works that come under our notice; but that difference is the life of 
onrart. If, in the processes of architectural desizn, we all thought 
alike, our works would be devoid of individual inspiration, and a 
wearisome monotony would pervade all manner of buildings. It is 
therefore well for our art that differences of opinion in matters of 
taste exist among its professors, provided the individuality that char- 
acterizes our respective works is the outgrowth of genius and culti- 
vation. 

We have, unfortunately, some specimens of building in our prin- 
cipal cities, which, so far from exhibiting progress in the artistic 
manipulation of material forms, remind us of the primitive efforts of 
a barbarous ave, carrying us back to Ellora, Elephanta, or Uxmal; 
it is, however, a satisfaction to know that such eccentricities are 
comparatively few. 

As the masses of the people become more imbued with intelligent 
conceptions of art, whatever fails to develop the good, the true, and 
the beautiful will cease to be tolerated. After all, it is to the edu- 
cation of the public mind in what constitutes the genius of architeet- 
ure, that we are to look for the suppression of crude and inartistic 
building, and the promotion of a taste that will do honor to the age 
in which we live. 

But Kittle has been done by the Institute during the past year in 
promoting advancement in the professional practice of our art. The 
general stagnation of all kinds of business has had the effect of caus- 
ing a falling off of the members in their attendance at the meetiugs 
of the respective chapters, and a general loss of interest in scientific 
research. 

If we fail to bring our minds and energies to bear upon whatever 
relates to the advancement of our profession, and to eep the ma- 
chinery of our organization in active operation, we shall undoubtedly 
lose ground with the public and come short of the elevating and en- 
nobling influences to which our art is addressed. 

We shall not, however, despond. Business men say that staena- 
tion in trade lias “touched bottom,” and that better times are hefore 
us; let us then partake of the influences of the revival in business, 
in commercial circles, and apply ourselves, now and onward, to the 
promotion of all that relates to a healthy architectural progress. 

In the works of the recent past a decided improvement in the 
struetural character of buildings is noticeable. More attention than 
heretofore is being paid to the permaneney of foundations and to the 
scientific elements of construction, thus affording conclusive evi- 
dence of the value of the improved architectural training which stu- 
dents now enjoy, and of the increased attention of architects in gen- 
eral to the sciences which underlie the art of building. The pursuit 
of knowledge in this direction, both in and ont of the profession, is, 
no donbt, mainly to be attributed to the Institute and its chapters. 

It is, however, to be regretted that we are not yet without occa- 


sional examples of imperfect building, some of which have resulted 
in serious disaster; but it should be remarked that in most, if not in 
every instance, Ше faults have been traced to unskilful superintend- 
ents and unreliable contractors, rather than to the architeéts from 
whose plans they were constructed, and who in most instances had 
no control over their execution. 

Architects are frequently ealled upon to furnish designs for build- 
ings, with detail drawings and specifications, with the understanding 
implied or expressed, that in order to save a portion of the full com- 
mission of five per cent on the cost of the work, their services in the 
direction and execution of the design will be dispensed with; such 
economy is “ penny wise and ponnd foolish," as it seldom fails to 
result in defects in carrying out the plans, as well as in a greater ex- 
penditure than would have been incurred had their author’s design 
been properly exeented; and what is still more, the false economy 
referred to has, in some cases, resulted in serious disaster. 

lt must nevertheless be borne in mind that an architect is always 
considered by the public as responsible for his designs, whether he is 
employed to see them executed or not. Should they be committed 
to unskilful hands and be mutilated ad libitum, and so imperfeetly 
executed as to result in a want of stability, he need not expect that 
public opinion will exonerate him from a certain degree of blame, 
however perfect his design of construction may һауе been. Not only 
is the permaneney of a structure affected disadvantageously by in- 
trusting its execution to irresponsible mechanies, without professional 
guidance, but its есы! proportions and appointments are sure 
to be hardly dealt with. 

It would be well for the profession and well for the public if archi- 
tects would decline to furnish designs, unless it were understood that 
they are to supervise and direct their execution. 

lt may not, however, be politic’ for an architect to insist in all 
cases on such an understanding; but it is obvious that the fewer 
drawings he eommits to the manipulation of unskilled hands the 
safer will be lis reputation as an architect and the more satisfactory 
will be his practice. 

As the objects which suggest themselves for the eonsideration of 
the Institute cover everything that relates to architecture, it is emi- 
nently proper that some attention should be given to the subject of 
the laws which govern the erection of buildings, wherever such laws 
exist. 

The Institute is obligated, by its relations to the building public, to 
inquire as to the power vested in building inspectors, particularly in 
our large cities; to ascertain their qualifications for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties pertaining/to the office, and to inquire into the 
ейісіспеу of the laws by which they are constituted and governed, 
and, in case the publie safety requires it, to recommend to the con- 
stituted authorities, especially of our large cities, such changes in ex- 
isting laws and the processes of their execution as will insure greater 
safety to the public, and a higher degree of architectural propricty 
in the appearance of buildings thronghout the country. 

Permit me to say in conclusion, that although our professional en- 
gagements during the past year may not have been on as extensive 
and magnificent a scale as we could have desired, we have all, no 
doubt, added more or less to the architecture of the age in which we 
live; and it becomes a question for us to consider, whether in our 
works we have in any degree enhanced the dignity of our profession 
and the well-being of society; whether we are progressing in a purer, 
higher style of art; and whether the developments of our genius, as 
we have embodicd them in material forms, have an edueating effect 
for good on the publie mind. Jf such is the result of our doings, we 
have consciousness of progress to nerve us for the future, and the sat- 
isfaction of knowing tbat the world is the better for our having lived. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOUSE FOR Е. S. BARRETT, ESQ., CONCORD, MASS. 
PEABODY AND STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, 
Turse are three preliminary sketches successively made for this 
country-house. It is now being built in the main like the large 
sketch, and somewhat like the small one that shows the opposite 
sides, 
MUNICIPAL OFFICES, ST. JOHN, N. B. MESSRS. MCKEAN 
FAIRWEATHER, ARCHITECTS, ST. JONN. 


ПОСБЕ ON COMMONWEALTII AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
KIRBY AND LEWIS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


DETAILS OF THE NEW EAST WING OF TUE LIBRARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. MESSRS. WARE AND 
VAN BRUNT, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


This design is intended to mect the complicated serviee of a great 
library, according to the new conditions of the cataloguing, distribu- 
tion, storage, and delivery of books. ‘The book-room is divided into 
seven stories, each seven feet high, by floorings of open iron grat- 
ings, resting upon a series of transverse bookcases, also of iron, two 
feet and eight inches apart, arranged to facilitate the more econom- 
ical and compact storage of books, and their scientific distribution 
upon the shelves, so as to be most readily accessible to the oflicials 
of the library. "Тһе structure із wholly fire-proof, and is divided 
from the old library by fire-walls, Jt is intended to arrange the old 
library for a reading-room for the students of the university. The 
new book-room will accommodate from two hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand to three hundred thousand volumes. Accommodation is pro- 
vided in the sonth aisle or lean-to for the bibliographical depart- 
ment, at present carried on with from fifteen to twenty assistants. 


ART STUDIES. 


Proressor COLVIN recently told the students of the Brighton 
School of Art that: — 

They must remember that to learn to draw, paint, and model up to 
a certain point was very far indeed from learning to be an artist. The 
profession of an artist, as he understood it, was to follow one of the 
greater and higher Бгапебез of the fine arts, to produce pictures or 
statues that should be things really worthy for cultivated beings to 
look at, and eapable of giving them the higher kind of pleasure which 
it was in the nature of seulpture and painting to give. He said, and 
with all seriousness, without meaning disrespect to any one, that of 
those who practised these arts as a profession at the present time in 
England, or in any other country of Europe, the larger part had 
much better not have practised them at all. He did not say that they 
had better not have learned to draw. Far from that. But he meant 
that a picture was not worth painting, and a statue was not worth 
modelling, and that neither was worth looking at, unless they at- 
tained a certain degree of excellence. The curse of modern art ex- 
hibitions, and of the quality of modern art generally, was this: that 
it was fairly dexterous, and showed a certain amount of skill, but 
was not good enough to have any sufficient reason for existing. He 
was very glad to hear that some agreed with what sounded rather a 
hard saying. He did not wish to quarrel with the pre-ent century, 
which was one of most interesting that ever existed, and had deserts 
of itsown. But he did want to face and realize those conditions 
which necessarily altered altogether the character of our art in com- 
parison with that of the ages which we were justly aecustomed to 
think of as the geat ages of art. 

In the Greek age or the medieval age there was nn subject which 
man eould think of which he did not view in a fashion that suggested 
images of art and images full of awe and worship, coneeptions of the 
kind which most raised and inspired the faculties of the artist to 
high contemplations, and to the production of whatever likeness of 
Divinity he could imagine. The ancient Greek with his religion, 
which invested all the forees of the world with human forms, could 
positively not earry on апу of the ordinary occupations of his life, 
could not think of anything or do anything at all, which did not sug- 
gest to him a statue. This was one instance of the manner in which 
the Greek’s way of looking at the world turned all the accidents of 
his Ше to forms of art. If а rich Greek had been sick, and had 
come —as the rich Englishman eomes to Brighton — to a place in 
Thessaly famous for its fine air, and had got well, he would acknowl- 
edge his recovery by ordering a bas-relief, in which would be figured 
the god ZEsculapius and his daughter Hygiea, the goddess of health. 
If he had been out at sea and had had a narrow escape from a storm, 
he would similarly dedicate a work of art to Neptune, the god of the 
sea. All that we reeognize as realism, or genre painting, and most 
of our portraiture, hardly existed at all in Ше great day of Greece. 
Jumping the interval to the medieval ages, there was to һе found a 
similar sort of conditions. The painter of the Middle Ages was not 
set to choose from the life of every day his own subject, to illustrate 
something out of a novel, or to eateh at something which had pleased 

“him in the street ; he was not set to invent a new subjeet every time 
he wrought; but he was set to paint at one or another of that eyele 
of subjects on which all the higher and more solemn thoughts of men 
were fixed, — the eycle of the Christian religion, with its Divine and 
the attendant figures. The concentrated efforts of many generations 
of painters were spent in giving to these prescribed and uniform 
subjects all the sublimity, all the majesty, all the tenderness, which 
long, devout, and ardent thinking could” give them. It was not un- 
til the modern school of painting dawned in the seventeenth eentury 
with the Dutchmen, that the range of art was, so to speak, thrown 
open. The artistie mind of Europe thenceforth ceased to move 
along these narrow lines of definite and prescribed religious еопеер- 
tions, and spread itself along a thousand tracks, — the tracks of daily 
existence, of landseape, of genre, of anecdote, and the rest, 

All that art of ordinary life and ordinary natnre, which was to be 
seen in the exhibitions of tbe present day, and which formed the 
staple of art ав we knew it, had been invented latterly, — within the 
last two hundred years. A whole enormous cyele of things, which 
people used to think of as inearnated in divine persons, or personi- 
fied in hnman images, had passed ont into the pale and bloodless region 
of abstract ideas. And with this change there was naturally a eor- 
responding change in art. Art, deseending and spreading itself to 
right and left, became comparatively trivial; as the artist's thoughts 
were no longer eoncentrated on some one dominant eyele of ideas, 
which aroused all his emotions and naturally suggested forms of 
beauty, so his work lost its high poetie character. ТЕ the artist were 
of a prosaic temperament, he saw what was рговіає in the world, and 
painted it. We now found fault with an artist if he painted an old 
subjeet. We looked always for novelty of invention. And so it 
came about that the besetting sin of modern art was a prevailing 
triviality of conception, and at the same time a prevailing common- 
ness of exeeution. It was no partof his intention to quarrel with 
the changed conditions of the time. They must accept the fact of 
art having eome down and spread itself over an innumerable new 


range of subjects. Only let them insist that the work should be 
really excellent of its kind, that the artist should be a man, born by 
the power and intensity of his nature, to add something permanently 
precious to the aspects of every-day life, and carry his skill of hand 
to a seriously excellent and exceptional pitch. He believed that, 
when all of us were taught from childhood to draw, and when our 
eyes were somewhat trained to learn what was really excellent, and 
to refuse what was only tolerable, we should cease to accept a large 
portion of the eurrent art of to-day. A greater number of artists of 
really high power might be thrown up from among the population, 
but the standard of what would be thought worth having would be 
very greatly raised. This sounded as an antagonistic and a diseour- 
aging result to expect from the spread of the kind of teaching which 
his hearers were reeciving and succeeding in at their school, but ће 
did not think that it was really to be considered as discouraging. 
He did not at all know how many among the prize winners of the 
evening might have set their thoughts upon the career of an artist. 
No doubt some had. Then let them well consider whether they felt 
within them the true calling and the power for that high career, 
Many others, no doubt, — some they knew from the nature of the 
prizes and certificates won, — might not have that intention, but had 
the intention, at any rate, of following the career of teachers of art, 
in the sense of teachers of those mannal exercises of drawing, paint- 
ing, and modelling which were the foundation of art. That was a 
most honorable career, and one certain to come more and more into 
demand if education in these exercises beeame almost universal. — 
Тре Architect. 


HINTS ON BUILDING CHIMNEYS. 


1. A BROAD, deep, and substantial foundation is neeessary, — one 
that will not settle or be disturbed by frost. If the chimney is built 
in or rests npon the wall of the basement or cellar, the wall at that 
point should be sufficiently broad. 

2. The chimney shonld be perpendicular, straight and smooth, 
without angles, corners, jogs, or contraction, and at по point in con- 
tact with wood; with a space of an inch or more where it passes 
joists, rafters, or timbers, or through floors, ceilings, or roofs, and at, 
least four inches between the back of the chimney and the end or 
side of the building. Joists should not be masoned in or rest upon 
or against the chimney wall, but a header well removed from the 
chimney used for their support. An additional reason why chimneys 
should be built very strong and entirely free from contact with any 
wood in the frame buildings of our western country is that they are 
so often what is known as “balloon frames,” so lightly put up that 
they are always liable to be shaken by our heavy winds so as to 
cause cracks in chimneys otherwise constructed. 

3. The walls of the chimney, when built of brick, should be six, ` 
eight, or more inches thick. A chimney with six-ineh walls, the in- 
side course set on the edge and bound with brick laid transversely 
every four or five courses, is nearly as safe as an eight-inch. Where 
an eight-inch wall is laid it is perhaps hetter to leave a space of 
abont an inch between the two courses of brick, oecasionally bind- 
ing by laying a brick transversely. A wall of this kind will not 
heat so as to endanger wood even in pretty close proximity. The 
chimney should be put up at a time when free access ean be had by 
the masons to every part of its outside, before joists and other 
timbers have been placed in the way and before the roof has been 
put оп. Fonr-inch walls are unsafe at the best, and particularly so 
if there is any truth in the theory that brick exposed to hot air 
or steam will in time show a larger amonnt of heat than is at any 
time in the heated air or steam passing by or in contact with it; that 
is, if briek will accumulate heat as we know some metals and min- 
erals do. We know of some facts that seem to support this theory. 
If it is true, many queer fires from furnaces and chimneys will per- 
haps be more satisfactorily accounted for. 

4. There should be openings at the bottom of the chimney and of 
each separate flue for the removal of soot. ‘These openings should 
be closed with a heavy iron box or scoop-shaped stopper. If left 
open the draft will be affected, and hesides, there will be danger of 
fire falling проп the floor. These soot boxes, or scoops, unless made 
of heavy iron, are liable to rust out, owing to the damp soot and 
pyroligneous acid. 

5. The chimney should be smoothly plastered with a mortar еот- 
posed of one part fresh eow dung and three parts ordinary mortar. 
The mixture should be made from time to time, as needed, and ap- 
plied before it has time to set and become hard. A chimney so plas- 
tered will soon present a hard surface nearly as smooth as glass. 
Soot will not accumulate on the sides of the flue, and the draft will 
be quite perfect, other things being observed. The draft will be 
still further improved if the area of the flue is inereased one inch 
every ten feet from the bottom to the top. 

6. The flue for an ordinary dwelling fire-place or stove-pipe shonld 
have an area of at least 128 square inches for a wood or soft 
coal fire, and not less than 96 square inches for a grate or stove 
burning hard coal. Where large wood or soft eoal fires are required, 
the area should be 192 square inches, Each fire-place or stove-pipe 
should have a separate flue, otherwise you cannot rely upon the 
draft. If for any eause more than one stove-pipe is to enter the same 
A AA A PE = BETT BT 


1 From a paper read at the Underwriters’ Convention, at Chicago, by Mr. Раше! Morse, 
of the Home Insurance Company of New York. 
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fine, the size of the flue should be increased one fourth for each ad- 
ditional pipe. Е 4 

7. The hearth should rest upon a brick or stone arch. Timber 
and board foundations are always concealed incendiarics; iron, be- 
cause of its power to conduct heat, is also unsafe. ] 

8. The throat of the fire-place should be well contracted and pitched 
forward, so as to be direetly over'the fire. This will insure a draft, 
owing to the faet that the part of the atmosphere not passing through 
the fire, but entering the flue, will come in more direct contact with 
the heat, and thereby be more highly rarefied. The construction of 
the chimney being right, the draft is produced by the air being rare- 
fied in passing through and over the fire. This heated and lighter 
air ascends the fluc, while the denser air in the room rushes forward 
to supply the partial vacuum. [A common but inexact way of put- 
ting the case, Eps. Ам. Ancirr.] Sometimes the draft isimperfeet, 
because a sufficient supply of air is not admitted to the room; and in 
other eases owing to an open pipe ог soot-box hole. АП openings 
should be elesed with brick and mortar or closely fitted metal stop- 
pers. The modern practice of pasting a piece of paper over an 
opening should not be permitted. 

9. The walls of the chimney, particularly on the back side, where 
it is concealed from inspection, and at points where the chimney 
passes near wood, should be most carefully Jaid, pointed and plas- 
tered on the outside. Fires from defective flues where there is no 
erack usually reveal the fact, if the chimney is left standing, that 
the wall on the back side, at points passing near timbers through 
floors on the roof, №15 not been well pointed and plastered оп the 
outside. Good work has been done only at points or places exposed 
to the eye, and where there was no danger from fire. 

10. The practice, in many cases, of huilding a water-shed by pro- 
jeeting the brick just above the roof, should not obtain, nor sheuld 
the chimney at this point be enlarzed fer any purpose. The pro- 
jecting bricks in a majority of cases rest u ‚on the rafters ог roof 
boards; and if at any time the chimney below should settle, there 
will be a crack and by and by a fire. Chimneys thus enlarged above 
the roof, presenting a massive and substantial appearance, fail to 
suggest the truth as to the small and cheaply constructed flue below. 
А word in regard to chimney sweeps and stated periods for cleaning 
flues. In places where ordinances have been passed and enforced on 
this subject, and sweeps licensed, fires caused by the burning ont of 
chimneys or from defective flues have been of rare occurrence. 
Perhaps if in our respective ficlls we were to aid in having ordin- 
ances touching this matter passed we would prove ourselves public 
benefactors and at the same time promote the interests of insurance 
companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TUE HARTFORD ORPHAN ASYLUM. —ТИЕ STATE CAPITOL. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Tur keen edge of distrust of Gothic architecture by the public 
hereabouts, except in its relation to eeclesiastieal structures, has 
been somewhat dalled of late, not only by the building of the new 
State Capitol, but also by the completion of the Hartford Orphan 
Asylum, recently occupied, which offers a good example of Gothic 
work as applied to a secular building. It has been building for the 
past two years from designs and plans prepared by Мг. Е. Kimball, 
ef this city. The first impression produced is that of pieturesque- 
ness. This is attained by an artistic distribution of the masses and 
a close attention to constructive details, as well as by the treat- 
ment of the more impertant features of the composition. The en- 
tire plan as originally contemplated has not been earried out, sufli- 
cient accommedation for the present wants of the institution having 
been provided in those structures already finished. 

The chief points of the design may be summarized briefly as fol- 
lows: a main building thirty feet wide by one hundred and thirty- 
five in length and three stories high, its length broken and its same- 
ness relieved by the projection of a central portion finished with 
twin gables above the main cornice line, a long wing on the right 
extending beyond the front and rear lines of the main building, 
an L running out from the rear of the main building to a distance of 
over fifty feet, and a square tower carricd up at the interscetion of 
the main building and the wing. This is finished above the lines 
of the surrounding roofs; the sky-line is further broken by a well- 
proportioned ventilation tnrret rising from the main roof above the 
central portion. The wing of the asylum displays по inconsiderable 
variety in the treatment, and is the first to attract the eye. The 
front is marked by an ornate gable, the lines of which are broken by 
a large chimney, and at the ground floor level a small bay window 
is thrown out. On the eastern façade of the wing is a square pro- 
jection carried up the full height of the building, and the composition 
is further emphasized by a large, octagonal, wooden bay, having a bold 
projection from the main line of the wing and carricd up through 
the several stories and finished with pointed roof, surmounted by a 
finial of metal-work. The asylum has a frontage towards the south; 
and upon the north advantage was taken of the natural slope of the 
ground to secure in the L a serviceable basement. The building 
- depends for its color effects upon the contrasts of the several ma- 
terials used in construction; the body of the work is of brick Jaid 
in red mortar, with a finish of brown stone and Ohio-stonc, the lat- 
ter being plentifully used about the principal entrances for door 


jambs, ete., as well as for copings and finials elsewhere throughout 
the building; white brick are seen in pattern-work upon the tower 
and also in some half-timber work about the triple gablets which 
form a conspicuous feature on the rear of the main building. The 
moulded brick, so pepular with architects here, were first intreduced 
to any great extent upon tho asylum, and, together with briek for 
diaper work, enter largely into the design, serving important ends in 
beaded window-jambs, label moulds, cornice work, and string courses. 
With few exceptions the windows are pointed and evince study in 
their grouping and distribution, the large ones having mullions and 
transoms, while the tympana are filled with briek in various patterns. 
The dormer windows are of wood and vary in design; and English 
ridge tile of peculiar design crown the main roofs as well as those of 
the dormers throughout, the roofs being covcred with dark slate 
banded at the ridge with red. The windows in the L have square 
heads, the jambs being of Obio stone; the Lis divided into five 
bays by buttresses, and the north gable is broken by a large chimney, 
а well exeeuted piece of ornamental brickwork, a large shield panel 
giving additional effect to the work. 

In the building, wide halls and corriders of generous widths give 
an air of hespitality, and the finish throughout, thongh plain, is sub- 
stantial and effective. The main corridor on the ground floor, 
reached through the entrance hall in the main building, has rooms 
opening from it on one side only, the south, the opposite side be- 
ing largely occupied by bays with slight projection, completely filled 
with windows which flood the corridor with light. Separate en- 
trances for boys and girls lead from the front of the building to the 
main corridor; eventually, separate staireascs will be provided. 
The large wing on the east of the main building is in part oceupied 
by the residence of the superintendent, connected on each floor with 
the asylum, and contains also the two nurseries, one for day the other 
for night, the former apartment having a fine sun exposure afforded 
by the immense wooden bay alluded to. The staireasc in the tower 
gives access to the first floor. Upon the first floor are found a school- 
room, dormitories, assistant-matron’s reom, convenient bath-room, 
elothes-rooms, сіс. The second floor contains additional dormito- 
ries, linen and other rooms, and in a remote part of the wing a hos- 
pital ; a lift in connection with the hospital runs from the basement 
to the second floor. The ground floor of the 1, contains the dining- 
hall, a characteristic feature of the interior of the asylum. This 
hall is 32 x 50 feet, with open truss roof; the trusses are of solid oak 
and are supported by massive corbels of Ohio-stone built into the 
walls, the lines of the trusses ‘marking the bays, which are each 
pierced by triple windows filled with leaded sash. Large windows 
with stone mullions and transoms pierce the north wall, and between 
them, projecting boldly, is a massive, hooded chimney-piece of Ohio- 
stone. ]t will be enriched by carefully executed carving and will 
bear upon its face a brass tablet with the names of the founders of 
the dining-hall. The dining-room when completed will have a high 
wainscot of oak upon its several sides. The kitchen, laundry, seul- 
lery, ete., are beneath the dining-hall Several large basement 
rooms scrve the purposes of play rooms, and have cemented floors, 
convenient lavatories, and proper means of ingress and egress. The 
building is heated throughout by steam, the apparatus for which is 
beneath the kitchen. Care also has been bestowed upon the all-im- 
ана subject of ventilation. Some attention has been paid to the 

ауто out of the grounds about the building, and altogether the 
asylum stands out prominently among the newer buildings in arto 
ford. 

Work upon the State Capitol has grown apace of late; the marble- 
work above the cone of the dome has been completed, as well as the 
lofty pedestal for the reception of the crowning figure in bronze. The 
figure will have been put in place by the time this letter appears in 
print. ‘The staging upon the dome will remain in its present posi- 
tion until next season, when it will be required for placing the sev- 
eral statues about the dome. These are twelve in number, and when 
the ‘State has so generously given of her wealth to build this costly 
structure, what can be said in favor of the piece of Yankeeism which 
authorizes the сгеейоп of six fine statues interspersed with six 
duplicates? | Снетуоор. 


THE FAILURE OF CONCRETE FLOORS AT CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND. 


Tnt failure of concrete floors in the New Comparative Anatom- 
ical Schools at Cambridge, which occurred in February last, forms 
the subjcet of a special report by the Museums and Lecture-Rooms 
Syndicate to the Senate of Cambridge University, in which all the 
cireumstanees and subsequent correspondence are sct ferth in detail. 
Although the building itself was a comparatively small one, the cor- 
respondence is instructive as showing the incapacity of concrete to 
resist tensile strains, although it behaves admirably under compres- 
sion. It is explained that the sehool buildings were designed by Mr. 
W. М. Fawcett, and were erected under his superintendence in two 
contracts by Messrs. Bell. When nearly completed on February 
18th last, a slab of concrete forming the northernmost compartment 
of the roof gave way and fell to the ground, carrying the floors with 
it and three men at work on it. The syndicate on the following day 
instructed Messrs. Arthur W. Blomfield, M. A., and Thomas M. 
Rickman to examinc and test the soundness and stability of the con- 
crete floors throughout the building. In their report they state that 
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the structure was three stories in height, and about forty feet from 
the ground to parapet, and having a ‘basement under part of build- 
ing. The external walls, which varied from two and one half bricks 
to two brieks in thickness, were of ample strength. The floors and 
roof throughout were constructed of concrete of an even thickness 
of six inches, and excepting the roof perfeetly level. The passages, 
landings, and roof were finished with cement paving, making a total 
thickness of seven inches. The floors were carried on rolled iron 
joists of the following weights and sizes : 18 ft., bearing 9} in. deep, 
25 lb. per foot run; 20 ft., bearing 10 in. deep, 33 Ib. per foot run; 
24 ft., bearing 12 in. deep, 43 lb. per foot run. "The conerete floor 
was carried down from the top of the girder to the bottom flange by 
a filling-in finished with a slope, and at the top of each girder was a 
joint between the several slabs of conerete. This conerete was filled 
in over boarding, which formed a level centre for it, and whieh was 
originally set with a camber of three fourths of an шев, which was 
brought down to a level line by the weight of conerete before it set. 
The concrete was made with six parts of clean-washed shingle passed 
through a one-inch gange, and one part of clean washed sand, and 
one part of the best Portland cement, with sufficient water thor- 
oughly to set in one hard inass, and was fully up to this standard. 
The accident seemed to have been caused by jarring in lifting a 
coping-stone, and involved the fall of a whole compartment of con- 
erete, 18 feet by 11 feet, and the destruetion of each of the floors on 
which the masses fell. The report adds that the conerete in the 
floors was very hard, although it did not contain so much sand as 
might have been used. The roofing material was, however, de- 
cidedly inferior, and no floors could be expected to withstand the 
fall of four or five tons of material. А portion of one of the girders, 
74 feet long, was subsequently, tested by Mr. Kirkaldy, of Southwark, 
and found to be more brittle than could be wished for. It bore a 
load of 19} tous without deflection, but broke nnder 35 tous, and 
roved to be erystalline instead of fibrous in texture. Messrs. Blom- 
field and Rickman therefore considered that the joists were not of 
sufficient strength for the purpose, and that the floors were so de- 
signed that any use to which they might be put trenehed in many іп- 
stances seriously on the working margin let in the calculations. 
Mr. Faweett demurred to some of the conelusions in their last report, 
and to the proposed strengthening of the girders, and was permitted 
to test, with Mr. Mullett, two of the existing floors. They bore, 
the one a strain equivalent to 2 ewt: per superficial foot, with gly 
inch temporary defleetion, and the other nearly З ewt. with з; inch 
deflection. Mv. Baldwin Latham, С. E., was consulted by Mr. 
Fawcett, and pronounced the cause of failure and settlement in the 
concrete floors to be due to inherent defects in the material when 
applied in a large building liable to settlement from compression of 
the foundation, or from settlement in the walls. Concrete, he re- 
marks, is often liable to fall from a simple jar, owing to the drying 
of the outer faces before the interior has set from crystallization. 
As the material will resist a very great compressive strain, but can- 
not withstand a tensile strain, it ought not to be used in large slabs. 
The girders in this particular building were insufficient, and should 
be strengthened throughont the building. Plans were then prepared 
by Mr. Faweett, in consultation with Mr. Latham, providing for the 
reconstruction of the faulty compartments of roofs and floors, and for 
the strengthening of the rest by additional girders and columns, and 
were approved by Messrs. Blomfield and Rickman. The syndicate, 
however, were not altogether satisfied with the new plans, and it 
was eventually decided, ou the advice of Mr. Latham, to remove the 
whole of the eonerete roof and replace it by one of wood, slated; to 
reconstruet certain bays of the floors, — these, as well as those which 
have fallen, to be of wood in place of concrete; and to strengthen 
the other floors with additional iron-work. These works were under- 
taken at once; bnt, owing to the sagging and cracking of some of 
the old floors during the work, Mr. Latham was again consulted, and 
it was determined to remove the whole of the concrete floors except 
that on the ground level, and replace them by wood. "The question 
of the respective liabilities of Mr. Fawcett and the University for 
the cost of these works of reeonstruction has been referred to the ar- 
bitration of Mr. Charles Barry, President of the R. I. В. A., who 
has taken evidence and inspeeted the building, but has not yet made 
his award. — Building News. 


ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 


PHILADELPINA, РА. 
То THE EDITOR OF TUE AMERICAN ARCUITECT ; 


Sir, — Та a recent number of the American Architect you very 
justly pointed ont that the experience of New York warned otber 
eities that the erection of an elevated steam railway was equivalent 
to the destruetion of the street on which it was placed. 

A plan is now being determinedly brought forward to build a steam 
freight elevated railroad on Market Street, of this city, from the 
Delaware to Thirty-fifth Street. You will realize the extraordinary 
nature of this proposition when you consider that the city is now 
engaged in building, at the intersection of Market Street and Broad 
S.reet, an enormous pile of very ornate buildings for municipal pur- 
poses, to cost abont $12,000,000, of which the marble work, chiefly 
for ornamental purposes, is actually under contract for five millions. 
The building is nearly square, with four full fronts, all very costly, 


The elevated railroad is to pass in such a way аз to enti tr 
the architectural effect of all Ihe fronts but one. / „зр 

That is, the line of road passes up Market Street with a double 
track twenty-six feet wide, passes along one half the east front 

asses the whole of the north front and one half the west front. It 

as been intended to make the approach to the buildings very im- 
posing in each direction, and great expense has been already gone to 
for that purpose. Of all this, three fourths will be destroyed by the 
road, if built. 

But this is not all. Many of the rooms in the new building 
have been intended for court rooms. It has been doubted whether 
the street noises would not greatly interfere with the transaction of 
court business, and whether it might not be neeessary to keep the 
windows closed, even in hot weather. Now New York experience 
shows that ordinary street noises are as nothing compared with the 
noises of an elevated railroad. On Sixth Avenue it is said to be 
almost impossible to earry on conversation in the front rooms, and 
even very difficult in the back rooms. 

The absurdity of this Market Street scheme is so great that it 
would seem impossible of success if it were not being urged on hy the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, — а corporation accustomed to buy or force 
Из way. The engincering of the scheine is being done for the rail- 
road by a person to whom, more than any other, Philadelphia owes 
her defective drainage. Crvis. 


HOW THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT BUYS PICTURES. 


A CORRESPONDENT writing from Paris says: A friend writes me, 
asking if there із not some mistake in the price given in the news- 
papers for Vibert’s picture of the “ Apothéose de Thiers,” bought 
by the government. They are only aequainted with the prices 
given by the United States Government when it orders a work of 
art, and are surprised to learn that the French nation only pays 
eight thousand francs for the enormous canvas which already has a 
world-wide reputation through the reproductions in photography and 
engraving, and that has been painted by one of France’s favorites, 
whose smallest canvases, that one could put in a pocket, are sure of 
bringing as much. No, my friend, there is no mistake in the printed 
figures. Eight thousand franes is all that was paid for that master- 
pieee, and the frame which encircled it probably eost more than half 
that sum; but * газ bought фу the Government,” and we all understand 
here that that is to say, “ We do not pay more for a painting than 
the eost of the material and the time of a common workman ; but 
we hang the pieture bought by us in the gallery of the Luxembourg 
— the gallery of modern paintings — amongst the great men of to- 
day, and you know that ten years after your death if your work is 
considered worthy, something more than {Пе fashion of a season, your 
painting will be transferred to the Louvre, and placed beside the 
old and famous masters, and you become one of that defunct body.” 
And you know the promise of fame is more to an artist than price, 
— artists, І mean, not simply painters, — and if the Luxembourg 
Palace would promise to hang all free gifts, every artist who conld 
afford to work for fame only, and many who could not, would order 
a large canvas and commence a picture, and gossip in the studios 
would eternally be about So-and-so’s pieture for the Luxembourg. 
But it is not so easy, for every year there is a committee appointed 
“for the selection of works of art for the Government.” This com- 
mittee is formed of artists and deputies; the artists supposed to have 
the interest of their profession at heart, and the deputies to control 
the artists who are supposed to have favorites amongst the new 
comers. Before the pictures are scleeted, a sum of money is voted 
for purchasing, and, as a general rule, the paintings are chosen from 
amongst those which have reeeived recompenses at the annual exhi- 
bition, for the annual purchase of paintings is made during the 
Salon. If a painter receives a medal, he makes a written request 
to the committee, asking them to р his picture, and it is gen- 
erally understood his request will be granted; for by his written 
demand it is understood he accepts the governmental price for his 
work. Thus artists paint large pietures for the Salon, in the hope 
of receiving a prize. If they are fortunate, they receive a medal, 
and then are also able to dispose of the huge canvas to the govern- 
ment. They can wish no more. If they miss the medal, then they 
are fortunate if they can sell to the state to be hung in some pro- 
vineial gallery, for every large town has a public picture gallery, 
otherwise many of the huge efforts would have to be returned to the 
studios. — Philadelphia Bulletin. ў 


MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


A very few years ago pictures for books were engraved only on 
wood or оп steel. Wood-euts, with rare exceptions, were very bad. 
Steel engravings, technically good, failed in the artistic quality, and 
were, moreover, very expensive. “ Books of beanty ” and annuals 
were illustrated at enormous cost; and the price of a book no bigger 
than one of our shilling magazines was a guinea, and even then only 
paid its publisher when there was a large sale. An attempt to in- 
troduee better designs was made almost simultaneously by Seymonr, 
Cruikshank, and IIablot Browne, the last better known as “ Phiz.” 
These artists etched their own works, and dispensed with the ser- 
vices of the engraver, who in other cases so olten marred the best 
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design by elumsy or conventional execution. At the present day 
book illustration is in а transitional state. First, we have photog- 
raphy, with some hundreds of processes by which the artistic draw- 
ing may be transferred to the pages of a printed book with as little 
interference as possible from the engraver. Next, we have pure 
etching, which labors under the disadvantage of requiring separate 
pages and a different quality of paper from the letterpress. Wood- 
cutting has been brought to а point of perfection it has never at- 
tained before. Some of the American engravers are far ahead of 
any on this side of the Atlantie, and only want artists worthy of 
them to make a revival of the art of Bewick possible. We bave not 
at the present time in England a single wood-engraver of the first 
rank, except for landscapes; but one or two of the French cutters 
are able to imitate steel-engraving on blocks with a suecess worthy of 
a better art. Lithography by itself is not common now, though Mr. 
Pooley in one of the books before us has used it with considerable 
advantage. Chromatic printing must be considered, on the whole, 
the coming art. Yet color is sparingly used in illustrated books, for 
the obvious reason that it can only be made to pay its expenses 
where the sale is very large, while it is impossible to print a great 
number of impressions of a colored picture without serious deteriora- 
tion. Chromo-lithography led the way, some twenty years ago or 
more, with imitations of water-color drawings, so good as to give rise 
to the best hopes of art of this kind. Almost immediately, however, 
for the reasons we have given, they fell off, and few things more de- 
plorably bad are to be seen than the faded, стаде, ragged prints from 
Rowbotham or Harding which hang in every lodzing-bouse. The 
demand for Christmas cards and valentines of a gorgeous kind 
brought in a new style of color-printing. Metal plates were success- 
fully tried instead of, or in combination with, stone. The fact was 
recognized by several of the publishing houses that, to be eheap, 
good, and suitable for extensive circulation, delicate shading and 
half tints must be avoided, and designs employed which resemble 
rather a combination of the style of playing-eards and stained-glass 
windows. — Salurday Review. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


We wish to draw attention to the publishers’ advertisement on page 
vi. pf the advertising pages, where it is stated that the numbers of this 
journal for November and December, 1878, will he given, gratis, to new 
subscribers who pay their subscription for the ensuing year before Decem- 
ber 15, 1878. 


Тик CINCINNATI CHAPTER, А. Г. A. — At a recent meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Chapter, А. І. А., the annual election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted in the following choice: President, James ХУ. McLaughlin ; 
Viee-President, Е. Anderson; Secretary Charles Crapsey ; Treasurer, 
George W. Rapp. 


Tur AMERICAN SOCIETY ок Civic ENGINEERS. — At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers the following 
persons were elected officers of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
for the year beginning November 6, 1878. President, W. Milnor Кођ- 
erts; Vice-Presidents, Albert Fink, James В. Francis; Secretary, John 
Bogart; Treasurer, J. J. В. Croes; Directors, George S. Greene, William 
11. Paine, С. Vandervoort Smith, Thomas С. Clarke, ‘Theodore G. Ellis. 


Accurate TUNNELLING. — An exceedingly difficult piece of under- 
ground engineering, and one which furnishes an admirable illustration of 
the псспгасу of calculation based on scientific principles, has just been com- 
pleted in Pennsylvania at the llampton mine of the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western Railroad Company. Тһе Seranton Republican says: “Тһе 
mine has been idle for improvements for some time, and the work under no- 
tice is the construction of a tunnel in the rock vein, making one slope serve 
the purpose for which two slopes and a ‘dip’ were formerly employed, ef- 
fecting a considerable saving in men, mules, and machinery, and short- 
ening the distance from the scene of the mining operations to the foot of 
the shaft by at least 2,000 feet Тһе survey was begun six months ago by 
Mr. Joseph Р. Phillips, Mine Surveyor, under directions of Mr. Snyder, 
the company's Chief Mining Engineer, and from the outset was attended 
with the greatest diffienlty. Over seven eiglths of a mile, principally 
through old tumble-down workings, had to be surveyed, and 85 sights, at 
as many different angles, taken before reaching the point opposite the shaft 
from which operations for the tunnel should be eommenced. The most 
difficult feature was to strike the exact starting-point, so that the tunnel, 
when completed, would be found mathematically correct on grade and 
point. A variation of a few feet up, down, right, or left would entail ad- 
ditional cost and Inbor in going over the task to secure uniformity, so that 
it is not to be wandered at that those responsible for the work regarded it 
with some anxiety until the workmen met in the middle of the tunnel, and 
proved the problem to be eorreet. At least a quarter of a mile of the 
survey was made throngh old workings where the roof had fallen in, and 
in some places the space was no more than twa feet high, so that Mr. 
Phillips and his assistants were compellea to crawl through it. The sur- 
vey was plotted on а scale of -100 feet to the inch, and the result on Satur- 
day last, when the men who had been tunnelling in opposite directions 
eleared away the last barrier, and met face to faee, was of the most satis- 
fuctory character. Every line eame out just аз it hnd been computed, and 
the work was complimented on all sides.” ў 


Тик Огрезт SPECIMENS or Inow.— The sickles found by Belzoni 
nnder the pedeatal of the Sphinx, at Karnae, near Thebes, the blades 
which Wyse found embedded іп the wall of the Great Pyramid, and the 
piece of n saw whieh Layard dug up at Nimroud are the oldest known 
pieces of wrought iron extant. They are kept in the British Museum. 


Convier Lanor. — А eonvention of. stone-entters of the United States 
and Canada was held in New York on Snturday, November 2d, at which 
resolutions were adopted denouneing the present system of contract con- 
viet labor as tending to bring honest Inbor down to the level of eonvict 
labor besides being ruinous to the interests of workingmen, and requesting 
all workingmen to unite nnd defeat any person who favors convict labor 
and demand from all persons who may request their votes, that they will 
oppose convict labor. 


Tur Decay or Ітацах Авт. — The inferiority of Italian paintings 
and sculptures, more partieularly the inferiority of the latter, whieh was 
noticed at the Centennial Exhibition, was so apparent in the Italian eon- 
tribution to the Freneh Exhibition which has just elesed that it has been 
thonght necessary, in the interests of the future development of art in It- 
aly, to make an inquiry into the manner of conducting the various schools 
of art and the methods there practised. Accordingly, the Minister of 
Public Instruction has directed the Commendatore Salazaro, the director 
of the Pinakothvea at Naples, to make a tour of inspection among the 
schools, “with a view of discovering to what causes must be attribnted 
the present decay of art in Italy, rendered more obvious than ever by the 
Italian exhibition of works of art at Paris." 


Гъомотнс Hints — It appears from the Plumber that many people are 
ignorant of the great weight of set wash-trays of slate, especially when full 
of water and wet elothes, and provide very inndequate supports for them; 
that the sweating of a water-pipe ean be prevented by covering it with n 
non-absorbent material, such as newspaper; that a good way to prevent 
pipes leaking at the joints is to grease the gasket and surface of the pipes 
with tallow before serewing them home; that a erack in an iron pump muy 
be enulked with iron filings nnd sal-anımoniae, во as to form a rust joint; 
that a water-back which is too large for the boiler attached, and eonse- 
gnently provides hot water in excess of the demand, will generate steam 
which will drive the cold water before it, so that when a faucet is opened 
steam will escape at that point to the alarm of the unwary. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES AT Strasnunc.— The process of levelling the 
ground for a central railway terminus at Strasburg has led to the discov- 
ery of very many stone coffins, evidently dating from the Roman period, — 
a discovery which confirms the belief long entertained that this place was 
the site of a Roman burial-ground. Canon Straub, the president of the 
loeal historical society, who takes a great interest in all such matters, 
has obtained from the military authorities the assistance of several pio- 
neers, and is making much deeper excavations at the new Central Station, 
in the hope of laying bare the whole plan of the Roman cemetery, and of 
discovering some objeets of special interest to aniiquaries. 


Бивхен Mixers. — The men live in chorons,—that is to say, villages 
constructed by the company, the houses being let to the men at a nominal 
price. Thus a miner has a capital house for $1 a month. There is a good 
deal of difficulty in gaining information in the chorons in consequence of 
the patois spoken by the inhabitants, their volubility, and the technical 
terms they employ. It appears that the miners are worked on a sys- 
tem of marchandage, which siguifies thnt several miners make a tender 
for a vein, engaging with the company to extraet the coal at so much the 
square yard, according to the diffienlties of the task. The miners have to 
bring the coal to the opening of the pit, and it is drawn up by the com- 
pan . To convey the eoal to the spot in question the miners employ 

ercheurs, who are either old miners er boys: When the galleries were first 
opened the miners had an easy and lucrative business; they worked away 
with their picks, the hercheurs hnd no distance to carry the eonl, and at 
the end of the day the returns were considerable, However, ns the gnl- 
leries lengthened, and as the depth of the mines increased, the work hecamo 
less profitable. There was one gullery, for example, which was 1,400 me- 
tres long. The men had to keep this gallery in order; they naturally lost 
п good deal of time іп getting іп and out of it, and the hercheurs not only 
took a long time eonveying the coal to the opening of the pit, but the 
often lost so much coal by the way that their eart loads were refused. 
Seven months аго the eompany did away with work on Sunday ; two 
months ago Monday was suppressed, and no work was to be done on рау- 
day, which oceurs twice a month. The consequenee is that the miner has 
not ошу а much harder task than before, but he can work for only eigh- 
teen days in the month. — Рай Mall Gazette. 


Tug DANGERS or Picture CLEANING. —À Frenchman, while travelling 
on а railway with an Italian painter, confided to him the fact that he was 
the possessor of a veritable Pinturricchio, which hnd been handed down to 
him ns nn heirloom. The works of this old mnster, who was born in 1454 
and died in 1513, are extremely rnre. The Louvre possesses only one copy, 
a Virgin and ehild, and connoisseurs are even donbtful of its being gen- 
vine. The pieture of the French gentleman showed great signs of age, and 
was in want of being carefully restored. The Italian, having examined it, 
undertook the task. At the end of a month the pieture was returned to its 
owner perfectly restored, and the Frenehman, who considered himself a 
great connoisseur, paid the Italian handsomely for his skill. A short time 
afterwafd a friend, who renlly was a good judge of art, happened to pay a 
visit, and, struck with the pieture, which was hung up in a handsome frame 
in the post of honor, exclaimed: “Why, you have had your Pinturriechio 
copied!” The picture was taken down, and ‚the panel being turned aronnd 
showed the unmistakable signs of nge in its worm-eaten condition and the 
grain of the wood. The friend, nstanished, but unconvineed, examined it 
more closely. “You have not remarked," said he, “that the panel is 
diminished in thickness." “Why, no.” “It is your own panel,” eontin- 
ued he, “ but it із not your picture. The wood, being thick, has been eut in 
two with п hair saw, and thus two panels have been made, on one of whieh 
was the original. This has been stolen. On the other aclever eopy has been 
made, which is the one you nt present possess." The Itnlian was obliged 
to confess the fraud, nnd also that the original had been sold at an exorbi- 
tant price to an American, who had been on a visit to Paris to see the 
Exhibition. — Exchange. 
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————— to which we made some allusion last week, too late for notice at 
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Ir was a happy inspiration of the same growing desire to 
make the best of our artistic resources which put the decoration 
of Trinity Church, Boston, and St. 'Thomas's, New York, into the 
hands of Mr. Lafarge, that has called Mr. W. М. Hunt to paint 
the walls of the assembly-chainber iu the New York State Capitol. 
The chamber is a large room with stone walls, and covered by 
two broad pointed vaults intersecting at right angles, also in 
stone. It is, we believe, the only important room in the coun- 
try which is entirely walled and vaulted in stone. Above the 
windows in the north and south walls, in the tympana under the 
vaults, Mr. Hunt has placed two great compositions, covering 
spaces forty feet wide. Ile has taken advantage, in choosing his 
two priucipal subjects, of the coincidence of the revival of letters 
and the discovery of America. On the north wall he is paint- 
ing the “Flight of Night” before the advance of modern civili- 
zation; the pendant on the south wall is “The Discoverer,” 
Columbus sailing forth to discover a new world. These two 
leading compositions are already well advanced, and under some- 
what novel conditions, the painting being done directly on the 
stone walls with no preparation of plaster. 


The pictures are at once assimilated and contrasted by a 
fortunate treatment. In the first, we have a single female fig- 
ure seated, semi-nude, on rolling clouds which bear her forward 
through the open sky, while three fleeing horses dash violently 
away before her, unrestrained by the hand of a groom who 
seizes one of them hy the head. This is a conception which 
Mr. Hunt has long had in mind, and visitors to his studio, if 
they were not fortunate enough to see the original cartoon, de- 
stroyed in the Boston fire, will remember at least a photograph 
of it, and will recall the superb rush of these horses, which seem 
ready to run down the speetator. The second picture shows 
Columbus, as a single male figure standing in his vessel on the 
open sea, and attended by allegorical figures, which represent 
Hope, Faith, Science, and Fortune. A very ingenious device 
was used for adjusting the designs to their positions. ‘The car- 
toons, once drawn, were photographed on glass slides and then 
thrown on the walls from a camera. By changing the position 
of the camera the image on the wall could be eularged or dimin- 
ished, and moved about, till the figures were duly adjusted both 
in scale and position ; and then the outlines were traced at once 
directly upon the wall. Perhaps we shall find that Mr. La 
Farge’s work and Mr. Hunt's will open а new chapter in our 
treatment of important buildings. The one which we have 
before tried to decorate with mural paintings — the Capitol at 
Washington — had always been tacitly accepted as the only one 
of its class; and its painting, it must be confessed, like its other 
artistic treasures, had not been widely enough or warmly enough 
admired to command imitation. Yet it is very desirable that 
such treatment should prevail. Perhaps nothing has in times 
past so much encouraged the development of a general feeling 
for art, as the habit of seeing and studying the work of the best 
painters and sculptors in commanding positions and on a gen- 
erous- scale; certainly nothing is a greater stimulus to artists 
themselves. A few years ago not many Americans would have 
dared ask an artist of reputation to paint a wall. ‘To-day, we 
fancy, few artists would refuse. 


propriations made and amounts expended for each up to the date 
of the report (September 30, 1878), and of the unexpended 
balances ; a schedule of existing contracts; and the customary 
list of all the buildings, finished and unfinished, which are under 
the care of the Treasury Department, with their cost to the 
present time. Twenty-eight buildings are actually in progress, 


«for which, and for buildings not yet begun, Ше unexpended ap- 


propriations amount to about three million four hundred thous- 
and dollars. The custom houses at Charleston and Port Huron, 
and post offices at Jersey City (remodelled), Parkersburg, and 
Trenton, are reported finished, as well as the alterations in the 
custom honse at Pensacola. The post offices at Dover (Del.) 
and Covington, and Assay Office at Helena (Мон), were to be 
finished before the winter, and, finally, the New York Post Office, 
which has been in hand since 1878, is reported entirely com- 
pleted, the last appropriation of $10,000 having been so піссіу 
apportioned that the balance sheet is clean, without a cent of 
surplus or deficit. The principal balances in hand are, in round 
numbers, for the post office at Austin (just begun), $116,000 ; 
for the Boston Post Office Extension, $339,000; the Cincinnati 
Custom House and Post О! се, $300,000; the Chicago Custom 
House, $440,000; the Kansas City Post Office (not begun), 
$100,000; Memphis Custom House, $90,000; New York Barge 
Oflice (not begun), $210,000 ; Philadelphia Post Office, $200,- 
000; the San Francisco Appraisers’ Stores, $108,000; the St. 
Louis Custom House, $286,000; and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington (just begun), $290,000. ^ 


CONSIDERING the tendency of public buildings to outrun 
their estimates, to which we have been nsed, especially during 
the years of high prices, it is gratifying to find that several 
buildings have been finished at a cost well inside their appro- 
priations and to be told that others are to be finished imme- 
diately with the same agreeable result, and that the executing 
of contracts at prices below the estimates has made it possible 
to use a fire-proof construction in several others where wood 
was intended. On the other hand, the old difficulty recurs of 
appropriations insufficient to carry on the buildings in progress 
without interruption. We are reminded that the backward con- 
dition of the Boston and Cincinnati post offices is due to stop- 
page last year for want of appropriations, and are told that the 
Cincinnati building must presently be stopped again for the same 
reason; that the custom houses at Fall River and Hartford have 
been dealt with in the same way; and that the Nashville custom 
honse must go without a roof because the appropriation was not 
large enough to furnish it. To refuse money for new under- 
takings is an intelligible kind of economy, but to provide it in 
such driblets that work to which the Government is fully com- 
mitted cannot be carried on without constant stoppages, is an 
economy which it is not easy to understand. Another kind of 
legislative economy was shown, after contracts had been made 
for the stone-work of the Memphis custom house, when. Con- 
gress interfered to order that Tennessee marble should be used, 
making it necessary to interrupt the work and increase Ив esti- 
mates. A curious incident of the work in San Francisco is told. 
The cost of water furnished the Government was so enormous 
— “exhorbitant,” the report not unnaturally calls it, — being 
eighteen hundred dollars per year for the supply of one build- 
ing, and four thousand for water used during the construction of 
another, that the Government thought it wise to sink an artesian 
well. This it did at a cost of $775, and got water enough for 
all its needs. Recent experience, apparently, has led Mr. Hill 
to call the attention of the Secretary to the difficulty of main- 
taining an efficient superintendence over buildings at a distance 
from the central office, although he does not recommend any 
remedy. 


Ture thirty-fifth report of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor contains an earnest protest 
against the evils of tenement houses in cities and an appeal for 
their reform. The physical deterioration and contagion, the 
moral degradation, that are bred and spread among the people 
who swarm in these foul hives, are vaguely known, but not real- 
ized, by those who do not see them. Тһе character of the evils 
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may be succinctly stated in a few sentences from a quoted рог- 
tion of a report by Dr. Stephen Smith: “The poor themselves, 

he says, “have a very expressive term for the slow process of 
decay which they suffer, namely, ‘tenant house тої" ‚The great 
majority are indeed undergoing a slow decomposition, a true 
eremacausis, as the chemists term it... .. Vice, crime, drunk- 
enness, lust, disease, and death here hold sway, in spite of the 
most powerful moral and religious influences. . . - Their in- 
tellects are so blunted, and their perceptions so perverted, by 
the noxious atmosphere which they breathe, and the all-pervad- 
ing filth in which they live and move and have their being, that 
they are not susceptible to moral and religious influences.” The 
prevalence of these evils in, New York may be guessed from 
some of the statistics given in the report, which we may assume 
to be fairly correct. ‘The crowding of population in some parts 
of the city is said to exceed anything recorded in any civilized 
country. It is computed that in a large district оп the east side, 
including the fourth and sixth wards and parts of the eleventh 
and seventeenth, the population is not less than 192,000 to the 
square mile and in the fourth ward alone it reaches 290,000, 
while in the densest parts of London it isnot more than 175,000 
to the mile. Half a million persons are said to live in tene- 
ment houses, —say half the population, an astounding estimate 
which could hardly be paralleled in another city: one house 
is quoted which has contained no less than fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. In all of them a great part of the tenants live in 
rooms from which they never see sun or sky, and sleep in inner 
chambers that are absolutely shut away from the outer air. 
That most of the disease, crime, and violence of the city is 
nursed in them is known; in fact, hardly anything but disease 
and vice can live and grow there. Three quarters of the dis- 
ease of the city is found in them, and the death-rate is double 
that of the richer quarters. Ninety per ceut of the children 
born in them are said to die in childhood. 


Tne trouble is hard to reach, not for want of legislation but 
for want of control. The laws which regulate tenement and 
lodging houses are strict enough and detinite enough to restrain 
the worst of their evils, if they could be adequately enforced, 
but the number of these houses is so enormous as to defy efficient 
inspection. Their owners shield themselves behind irresponsi- 
ble agents, or are out of sight entirely, or plead poverty, and in 
various ways evade the law. Many are men of wealth, and of 
political influence of a kind against which it is difficult to con- 
tend in New York. The Superintendent of Buildings, too, so 
the report complains, has been backward in coöperation with the 
health officers, and tho Building Department has granted permits 
for buildings which violated the law. One necessary restrietion, 
— that no building shall be built in the rear of another without 
leaving an open space between of from ten to twenty-five feet, 
according to the height of the buildings, — has been evaded 
with curious ingenuity, by building the rear building first, and 
then putting np the other in front of it. The case becomes 
more difficult because the pressure of hard times has driven 
people more and more into tenement houses, and these have 
been put up when all other building has been at a stand still, 
eight hundred of them having been built, all up and down the 
city, within the last eighteen months. 


PEOPLE are apt to take it for granted that the evils of tenement 
houses are incurable, and that the utmost that can be done is to 
provide some of a better class into which those may go who 
will. But the case is not so hopeless. Foreign cities have 
taken it in hand with success. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Liver- 
pool have opened streets, demolished and rebuilt,— at great cost, 
to be sure; yet there is clear evidence of improved health, and 
great reduction of crime in consequence. The tendency to re- 
vert to the old ills remains, but it can be resisted. But there 
are less heroic means by which much can be done. Tenement 
houses do not last forever, and it is quite practicable by 
good building laws to exclude from the new ones that are built 
the worst fanlts of the old. Experience abroad has shown for a 
good while that well-built and wholesomely arranged tenement 
houses can be made profitable; the example of Mr. Alfred T. 
White, of Brooklyn, whose Home Buildings we have before 
noticed (Am. Archt., Jan. 19, 1878), shows what may be done 
with profit in this country. His experiment has succeeded so 
well, says our report, that he is now putting up a third building, 
which is to be an improvement on the others in its provision for 
the comfort and health of the occupants. And while the old 


tenement houses remain, which it will take a good many years 
to replace, much may still be done to modify their evils when- 
ever the energy of those whose duty it is, or the pressnre of pub- 
lic opinion, are sufficient to enforce a thorough system of inspec- 
tion. Among the other remedies suggested is the Philadelphia 
system of separate small houses, but this demands either a differ- 
ent allotment of city lands from that which is used in New 
York, and imitated more or less closely ш our other cities, or the 
banishment of the poor to the suburbs. Separate houses are 
unquestionably to be preferred for the comfort and well-being 
of the poor, more even than of the rich, but they are so much 
less economical than tenements, when land is very dear, that 
they cannot be expected to supplant them. As for living in the 
suburbs, it is wholesome, but the experience of Paris shows that 
to live at a great distance from his work is areal hardship to the 
poor man, and is felt to be so. Moreover, unless they are com- 
pelled to, the poor will not go away from the centres. They 
cling as persistently to the crowded regions of a town as does its 
business, and will rather live in wretched squalor in a compact 
quarter than in comparative comfort in a roomy suburb. There 
is very little hope of doing without tenement houses, and it re- 
mains a public duty to attend zealously to their improvement. 


Тик most encouraging movement that we have seen noted 
for some time among mechanics’ societies is the proposition of 
the plumbers and gas-fitters of Baltimore, that their city shall 
appoint an inspector of plumbing. Plumbers may be said, even 
more than architects, to be on probation nowadays, and a readi- 
ness to take the initiative in providing proper oversight and re- 
strictions on their work is a far healthier symptom than we find 
in most of the efforts of mechanics’ associations or trades- 
unions. Whether a city, which like Baltimore, contumacionsly 
refuses to provide itself with a building-law, will rise to the occa- 
sion when plumbing is concerned, we cannot guess. Perhaps the 
proposal to make the inspectorship self-supporting, by making 
its payment depend on fees, may prepossess a municipality in 
its favor in these economic days; but an inspector is an officer 
who, more than others, needs to be resolute, independent, and 
impartial, and officers are not often made so by having to sub- 
sist on fees. 


MODERN PLUMBING. Х. 


PLANNING THE ARRANGEMENT OF PLUMDING. — DOILERS AND 
WATER-FRONTS. 


No part of honse-planning is more important than the intelligent 
arrangement of the plumbing work with regard to the course of the 
various pipes, both for supply and waste, upon the proper regulation 
of which depends in great part the efficiency of all the apparatus, 
One of the most important points is to avoid long stretches of nearly 
horizontal pipe of any kind: Waste-pipes so placed are continually 
liable to siphon out the traps connecting with them, and they accu- 
mulate deposit rapidly; while supply-pipes sag and become air-a 
bound, are diflieult to drain when the water is shut off from the 
house, and when used for hot water lose heat rapidly on account of 
the slowness of the circulation in them. 

It is also desirable to manage the pipes so that if any part of their 
course must be between the floor and the ceiling below, which is 
generally inevitable with waste-pipes, that course shall be parallel 
with and between the beams, not across either them, or any header, 
or trimmer-beam, or girder. It is evident that for a pipe running 
parallel with the beams their entire depth is available for securing 
the necessary ,pitch; where it crosses them, on the contrary, the 
pitch must be obtained by cutting more and more deeply into them, 
or boring through them; but as this last makes a little more trouble, 
plumbers generally prefer the saw, which they use in the most ruth- 
less manner, cutting a tier of beams half through if it suits their 
purpose. The greatest watchfulness will not always prevent this, 
and even careful boring seriously weakens the beams, so that the 
part of prudeuce is to avoid crossing them altogether. 

In general, the more compact the arrangement the better. A clus- 
ter of vertical pipes with the various appliances closely grouped 
around it in the different stories, gives the most economical and ef- 
ficient disposition, and the more nearly this can be realized the bet- 
ter; but where deviations are necessary, as will generally be the case, 
they ean be much more satisfactorily arranged if the course of all 
the pipes is kept clearly in mind. It will often happen that a wash- 
bow] or sink is better placed at some distance from the central stack 
of pipes than close by, if а, girder or a trimmer-beam should inter- 
vene, and a door between two faucets on the same line of supply, 
forcing the pipe either to dip under it or to jump over it and descend 
on the other side, will affect the flow more injuriously than a long 
circuit at a uniform level. 

To provide for all cases the architect should know not only where 
his waste-pipes will be most advantageously placed, considering all 
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the circumstances, but the number and position of the hot and cold 
supply, circulation and expansion pipes in every part of their course, 
the vent-pipes from the traps, the outlets from the safes, the tell-tale 


from the tank, and the ventilation pipes, if any, from closets ог bath- - 


rooms. With this knowledge it is a simple problem, but one too 
often neglected, to manage the disposition of closets and pantries, 
adding a cupboard in a convenient corner, building a permanent 
wardrobe in one room, or finishing another with a wainscot with some 
of the panels removahle, so that in the completed house all the work 
is found to be accessible, yet inconspicuous: the shut-off cocks within 
easy reach, instead of being buried in coal-bins or hidden under 
floors; the supply-pipes secure against frost; and the colored ceilings 
safe from the danger which always attends the passage of water- 
pipes over them. ‘The architect should have confidence enough in 
his knowledge to describe with precision in his specification the 
course of each pipe, indicating the levels in the different portions, 
so that the steady ascent and descent shall be everywhere main- 
tained, describing ‘minutely the deviations from the direct line 
which may be necessary in order to earry up the pipes in some con- 
venient corner, and fixing the position of cocks and traps. Without 
such evidence of understanding of the subject as shall command the 
respect of the plumber, he is likely to find his plain intentions disre- 
garded on one pretext or another: the pipes carried across the beams 
by the shortest cut, or ascending in the studding of the parlor walls, 
so that he is compelled to spoil the wall with a board casing; or per- 
haps the soil-pipe bulging out of the plastering in awkward places. 
Not even the best plumbers have much consideration for Ше wood- 
work and fresco which are to come after them, so long as their 
work is properly done from their point of view; so that without a 
clear and exact specification some such annoyances are to be ex- 
pected. But with one who is incompetent as well as careless worse 
evils may follow: boilers collapsed for want of expansion pipes; traps 
omitted; tank overflows led into soil-pipes; elosets supplied from the 
same cistern as the drinking water, or by a valve on the direct sup- 
ply; and other annoying and dangerous faults, for which it is im- 
possible to bring the plumber to aceount, because he can successfully 
plead that these ignorant and shiftless modes of work are those сош- 
топу followed, and that his specification was so unpractical or so 
indefinite that he had not clearly understood from it that anything 
out of the common course: was expeeted of him. 

Taking the simplest case of supply Бу a service pipe brought into 
the cellar from the street main, we have the choice of two modes of 
distributing the water over the house: either the pipe can be ear- 
ried up through the house, throwing off branches on the way to all 
the cold-water cocks, and terminating at the highest faucet; or from 
the street supply a single pipe may ascend to the highest part of the 
house and empty into a tank, with a ball-cock to shut off the supply 
when full, and from this tank will descend the pipes, one or more in 
number, which, ramifying downward, supply the different faucets. 

Where the water is obtained from a water-ram, ог a force-pump 
drawing from a well or cistern, or by rain-water received directly 
from the roof, tlre second method, employing the tank in the attie 
with downward supply, is necessarily adopted. When it can be used, 
however, the first method is the cheapest, as it saves one pipe the 
height of the house, and the cost of the tank, besides certain pipes 
hereafter described; but it has certain disadvantages. Besides the 
obvious risk of having the house left without water in case the sup- 
ply is shut off while repairs are making, the street pressure is often 
very heavy, reaching in some localities one hundred or even one 
hundred and fifty pounds per square inch, and the consequent strain 
upon pipes and fittings is very severe. Moreover, the head in the 
mains is sometimes variable, dnd this irregularity interferes with the 
working of valves and faucets. Қ 

With the tank system the pressure in all but the rising main is 
constant, and can never exceed the head due to the height of the 
tank above any given faucet, not over twenty-five pounds in the 
highest house; all the apparatus is therefore under the most favora- 
ble conditions for perfect working and long service. It should not 
be forgotten that in a pipe under heavy pressure the shock eaused 
by suddenly shutting a faucet is equal to the blow of a hammer of 
weight equivalent to the pressure, say one hundred pounds, striking 
with a velocity equal to that of the stream of water at the moment 
when it is arrested; and this blow is applied just as much on every 
square inch of surface in the pipe as at the faucet. The weakest 

art of the pipe, usually at a bend or near some joint, soon yields a 
аще, and the effect of the blows increasing аз the resistance dimin- 
ishes an opening is finally made. Even brass pipe, whose elasticity 
enables it to recover from repeated strains, often gives way at last. 

But the worst deficiencies of the direct pressure system are to be 
found in the hot-water service. ‘To understand this clearly requires 
a little consideration of the construction and working of the bath 
boiler and water-front. 

The water-front із a closed box of cast-iron, which occupies опе 
side or corner of the range, next to the fire. In the outer side are 
two brass couplings, one near the top and the other near the bottom, 
extending through to the outside of the range. Sometimes the place 
of the water-front is supplied by a copper tube, which starts from 
one coupling, and after traversing the fire two or three times ends 
at the other coupling; but these tubes are apt to boil the water in 
them with violence, and if the water is shut out of them they get 
red-hot and burn out, so that the iron front is to be preferred. 


The boiler, which usually stands beside the range, is simply a cyl- 
inder of stout shcet copper, tinued inside, with a flat or slightly con- 
vex bottom, and in all but the poorest specimens a dome-shaped top. 
One or more galvanized iron bands are often fixed in the interior to 
strengthen it, and two, three, or four eouplings are attached to the 
head, one in the side about eightcen inches from the bottom, and one 
either in the bottom or very low down in the side. The two lower 
couplings are connected by brass tubes with those of the water-front, 
aud either on the lawer tube or with a separate connection is a 
** sediment. cock,” for emptying the boiler and water-front. From 
one of the couplings in the head of the boiler a copper tube extends 
down to within six inches or so of the bottom, with open mouth, and 
near the top of this tube a small hole is bored. To this coupling is 
attached the pipe for cold-water supply. The cold water from the 
pue descends through the tube, and accumulating naturally in the 
ower part of the boiler, passes through the lower coupling and the 
connecting brass pipe into the water-front of the range. Here it is 
heated, and becoming lighter as its temperature rises it ascends and 
passes through the upper coupling of the water-front, up the second 
pipe, which, to facilitate the movement, is laid with a gentle ascent 
toward the boiler, and entering throngh the side coupling takes its 
place in the upper portion of the boiler. This circulation constantly 
goes on between the water-front and boiler, and the water passing 
repeatedly through the range becomes warmed in proportion to the 
ratio which the heating surface of the water-[ront bears to the cool- 
ing capacity of the boiler. The difference in temperature between 
the upper and lower portions of the boiler and the upper and lower 
= pipes to the water-front may be plainly felt with the 

and. 

The other couplings in the head of the boiler simp!y communicate 
with the inside, and to them are attached the pipes which supply hot 
water to the house. Several couplings are used where the number 
of sinks and wash-bowls to be supplied is considerable, to obtain a 
freer flow than could be obtained from a single pipe compelled to 
supply several faucets; but one pipe is sufficient for a small bouse. 

When a cock anywhere on this pipe is opened, the warm water 
issues under the same pressure as that of the cold water; for the 
whole system of pipes and boiler being constantly full of water, the 
pressure is the same throughout at the same level, the boiler being 
practically nothing but an enlargement of the supply-pipe, while the 
water-front with its tubes represents a loop through which portions 
of water are continually drawn from the boiler to the fire, heated and 
returned. 

The drawing of hot water in any part of the house subtracts from 
that in the top of the boiler, causing an equivalent amount of fresh 
water to enter through the cold pipe, from which it is led without 
mixing with the warm upper stratum through the copper tube to the 
lower or cool part of the boiler, there to begin its journeys through 
the water-front, by which it is qualified in its turn to take its place 
in the warm, upper region. This is the principle of the modern hot- 
water supply in its simplest application. 

Under this system it is evident that the only circulation is between 
the water-front and the boiler, and that in the hot supply-pipe, each 
branch of which terminates at some faucet, the water remains stag- 
nant except when a cock is opened, and loses its heat by radiation, 
so that on drawing from any faucet this stagnant, lukewarm portion 
must first run off before obtaining the hot water from the boiler it- 
self. To remedy this it is customary not to terminate the warm- 
water pipes anywhere, but to make them constantly aseend through 
perhaps devious courses from one faucet to another, until they reach 
the highest faucet, from which a pipe descends again and returns 
into the boiler, sometimes by entering the cold supply just above 
the coupling, sometimes through the lower tube to the water-front, 
or by a coupling of its own near the bottom of the boiler. In this 
way a secondary though extensive circulation is set up through the 
pipes themselves, hot water ascending on one side and descend- 
ing on the other by virtue of the increase of its specific gravity on 
cooling; and at any point on the line water may be drawn of the 
same temperature as that in the upper part of the boiler, minus the 
comparatively small loss which it suffers in its rapid course from the 
boiler to the point at which it is drawn. To obtain this regular 
circulation in the hot pipes is essential to their satisfactory working; 
hut it cannot always be managed unless the architect has kept well 
in mind the course of the pipes in arranging his wash-bowls and 
sinks. 

So far the system is the same, whether the boiler is supplied un- 
der the street pressure by a pipe connected with the main, or from a 
tank. But certain circumstances may interfere with the working of 
the apparatus. It often happens that the water-front is too large for 
the^work it has to do, or the copper tubes which serve as a substi- 
tute are too much heated by a brisk fire, and the cirevlation not be- 
ing rapid enough to keep down the temperature the water begins to 
boil, and bubbles of steam run through the upper tube toward the 
boiler. The mass of water in the boiler being still below ebullition 
point, the steam is condensed on reaching it, and the sudden reduc- 
tion of a pipeful of steam to а drop of water leaves a vacuum which 
is instantaneously filled with waicr. The next bubble of steam meets 
with the same fate, and the successive shocks caused by the sudden 
rush of water into the vacuum cause a snapping and rumbling in the 
pipes and boiler which often alarm housekcepers. 

f the heat should he so great as to bring the water in the boiler 
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itself by degrees to 212°, the same phenomenon is in danger of be- 
ing repeated on a larger seale. Jf all the faucets or other outlets are 
closed, the steam accumulates in the pipes and the top of the boiler, 
and aequiring a tension superior to the pressure of the cold water 
forces it back into the main. ‘Ihe water in the main serves as ап 
elastie safety-valve, so that the steam pressure will never much ex- 
ceed that of the water, so long as the connection between the boiler 
and the eold supply is unobstructed, and if the boiler is strong 
enough to resist the water pressure, there is little or no danger of its 
being burst outward by the steam; but there is a very serious risk that 
when the boiler is very hot and partly full of steam some one, by 
opening a hot-water faucet anywhere in the house, may allow a little 
steam to escape, and the tension being thereby reduced for an in- 
stant cold water presses in from the supply» The admixture of the 
smallest quantity of fresh water lowers the temperature of the con- 
tents of the boiler and condenses the steam with increasing rapidity 
as more cold water rushes in to fill the void so made. This process 
goes on with extreme rapidity, so that in a fraction of a second after 
the cock is opened the steam has vanished, and the eondensation be- 
ing much more rapid than the entrance of the fresh water, a vacuum 
is caused in the upper part of the boiler, and the atmospherie pres- 
sure thus suddenly brought проп it crushes the cylinder like a leaf, 
This “ collapse," as the plumbers call it, is a very common occur- 
rence, and with a boiler supplied from the street pressure there is no 
sure way of preventing it. One or more vacuum valves are often in- 
serted in the head of the boiler, to open by the pressure of air from 
without; but these get so firmly pushed into their seats by the ordi- 
nary water pressure in the boiler that they are very apt to stick 
when most needed, and are then nseless, Sometimes a stop-valve is 
put on the supply. intended to prevent the steam from pushing back 
the water; but this simply gives a closed boiler, sure to blow up if 
the steam pressure should exceed a certain limit. The only pallia- 
tive, where the supply is direct from the main, is to be careful when 
there is a hot fire in the range to open the warm-water cocks cau- 
tiously, and if steam should come out to shut off instantly all buta 
small opening, which may relieve the pressure so gradually as to pre- 
vent harm. Compression cocks, which open Бу а serew, are for this 
reason safest in use; but it is essential also that the heating surfaee 
should be properly proportioned, and the pipes between boiler and 
range, as well as the circulation pipes, shonld be large and smoothly 
graded, and the flow therefore easy and rapid, to obtain even a mod- 
erate degree of security. 

Where the boiler is supplied from a tank the danger of collapse is 
almost entirely removed by the simple expedient of carrying up from 
the highest part of the hot-water system a one-half or three fourths 
inch pipe above the water-level of the tank, leaving the end open, so 
that any steam which may be generated escapes quietly, without 
ever aceumulating tension enough to force water out of the boiler. 
Unless this pipe should be so long and tortnous as to get choked it 
is a sure protection. The end of the expansion pipe is turned over 
the tank, or, better, over the mouth of the standing waste, so that 
the foaming mixture of water and steam which sometimes comes up 
may run off without doing mischief. ОЁ course, no such protecting 
pipe із possible under the pressure systein. 

The hot-water supply is sometimes arranged without a boiler, by 
employing two tanks, one for cold and the other for hot water, both 
placed at the same level in the attie. The supply-pipe descends 
from the cold tank to the water-front, and from the upper coupling 
of this a pipe ascends to the hot tank, from which a descending main 
branches to the different faucets. Both cisterns are open to the air, 
so vaeuum or bursting pressure are there impossible; but an expan- 
sion pipe must be carried up from near the water-front to obtain 
complete seeurity. This system is more expensive than that wbich 
employs the eopper boiler, and the steam from the hot tank is disa- 
greeable and injurious in the rooms, so that it is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. 

Boilers supplied from the street pressure sometimes give way un- 
der the strain of the water alone, especially if they have been previ- 
ously weakened by an incipient collapse, and where the head is con- 
siderable they must be ot galvanized iron, riveted like a steam 
boiler. 

Accidents also sometimes oeeur from attempting to empty the 
boiler by the sediment coek without opening a faucet above to admit 
air, or in oecasional instances, where the supply from the street has 
been connected at the bottom of the boiler, by the retreat of the 
water in the mains, which, drawing with it the contents of the boiler, 
leaves a vacuum behind by which the eylinder is collapsed as eflect- 
ually as by the sudden condensation of steam. The tank supply with 
pn expansion pipe provides against this: danger as well as the 
other. 


THE SANITARY ‘ SCARE." 


BEFORE going to Europe in June, I wrote a paper for The 
Plumber and Sanitary Engineer (published in the September num- 
ber) referring to the ** seare ” outery. I stated it as my purpose to 
** seare the plumber himself, and eause him to realize the faet that he 
is playing with fire whenever he undertakes the drainage of a 
house." 

Further observation and refleetion have not affeeted my opinion 
save to strengthen it, and I am satisfied that the most efficient ser- 


vice that any writer eould render the plumbers would be to devote 
his energies unremittingly to emphasizing the evidenee leading to this 
opinion, until they beeome eonvineed tbat the future prospects of 


‘their trade are really to be good or bad, according as they accept the 


present condition of publie sentiment and aeeommodate themselves 
toit. The publie is not a fool ; and abont some things it makes up 
its mind in a very resolute way, and is not to be driven from its po- 
sition, especially when the arguments advanced for the purpose may 
be construed as being in the interest of those who advance them. 
The publie is fast making up its mind that there is no safety in 
American house-plumbing; and American house-plumbing must be- 
come radieally different trom what it has been thus far, or the pub- 
lie will act upon its conviction, and get on with as little plumbing as 
possible. 

It will not do to talk about good workmanship or bad workman- 
ship as lying at the bottom of the difficulty, for the bottom is much 
broader and deeper than any question of workmanship. Of eourse, 
we want good workmanship so far as we have any at all The 
question which is uppermost now in the minds of the more intelligent 
classes is whether we really need any plumbing work at all, beyond 
the merest necessaries of domestic economy. Numbers of persons 
are cutting off the pipes from their wash-basins, bath-tubs, ete., and 
are going baek to the old wash-bowl and piteher and the sponge- 
bath. Their reasons will be aecepted as good, and their example 
will be followed by others; so that unless some strenuous and ra- 
tional effort is made to restore their eonfidence in house-plumbing, 
the amount of work to be done during the next generation will be 
less than that which the present generation has demanded. 

I have used the expression “the American system of plumb- 
ing" for the reason that plumbing, as we know it, is essentially and 
almost exelusively an American institution. In our desire to save 
labor so far as possible, to procure in our houses the luxury of 
abundant water without the task of carrying it in and out by hand, 
and to provide, even for those classes of society which are little given 
to luxuries, the untold convenience of a free tap of water at every 
point, we have earried the possibilities of the industry to its utmost 
limit; we have done this, too, in a country whose climate compels us 
to adopt precautions against frost which are unknown elsewhere; 
and we have done it absolutely without the knowledge necessary to 
ensure our doing it properly. ‘The utmost profusion of plumbing has 
become so much a matter of eourse in the organization of onr houses 
that until recently any man who seriously criticised the system was 
set down as ап alarmist. Now that the alarmists are found to have 
right on their side, we are eonfronted by a dilemma, one of whose 
horns we must accept in spite of ourselves : we must either be con- 
tent to see our people, under the influence of the instinet of self- 
preservation, throw their plumber's work out of doors and make up 
their minds to do more manual labor for the sake of better health 
aud longer life, or we must frankly accept the fact that their fears 
have a valid foundation. We must not only aecommodate our work 
to their demands, but we must show them that we have come to a 
realization of, and have learned how to avert, dangers whieh ten 
years ago neither they nor we knew or thought of. 

The only other eountry which ean be said to have any plumbing 
work at all is England, and the plumbing work of England is a very 
different affair from ours, It is rare to see in an English gentle- 
man's house, in London or in the country, stationàry wash-basins or 
stationary bath-tubs, fixed butler's sinks, or laundry trays, or taps 
for drawing water, except in the seullery or area, or some other 
place quite removed from the centre of habitation. Every bed- 
room is provided with a movable wash-stand with a movable ap- 
paratus; generally also with a tin spónge-bath, to whieh the water 
is brouglit by hand. — Water-closets are in almost universal use, but 
they are generally in outside extensions, or at least against the outer 
wall; as a rule their communication with the outer air is much more 
free than their communication with the interior of the house. The 
whole somewhat rude system of plumbing is of a eharacter and in a 
situation whieh, with our winter temperature, would be impossible. . 
Of course, there are countless exeeptions to this rule, and the people 
have suffered seriously from ‘the faet that their workmanship is so 
often inferior to ours. Considering the amount of plumbing in aver- 
age houses in England and here, they suffer from diseases originat- 
ing in the drainage of the house far more than we do, 

The question as to whether the American people will continue to 
be the liberal and extensive patrons of plumbers that they have been 
hitherto, or will go back to the systems of their ancestors, is one 
which is to be decided entirely by our ability to persuade them that 
we realize as well as they do.the dangers which they fear, and that 
we have sueceeded, as we certainly have, in devising efficient and 
reliable means for securing ourselves against them. 

GEORGE Е. WARING, JR. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHURCH OF ST. HILAIRE AT ROUEN, FRANCE. 
ARCHITECT. 


We reproduce this week from 1? Encyclopédie Ф Architecture a per- 
spective view of the Church of St. Hilaire, the plan and elevations 
of which we published in our issue for October 26. 


М. SAUVAGEOT, 


FURNITURE DESIGNED BY MR. EDWARD DEWSON, BOSTON, 
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ALTERATIONS MADE ON THE DAIRY OF MR. NENRY A. WHITNEY, 
MILTON, MASS., MESSRS. STURGIS AND BRIGHAM, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON. 


SKATING RINK, BALTIMORE, MD. MESSRS. 7. А. AND W. T. WILSON, 
ARCHITECYS, BALTIMORE, 


This rink, to be used for roller-skating, is building for Mr. 5. T. 
Clark. . 


STORE ON HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. MESSRS CUMMINGS 
AND SEARS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


This drawing is one of the series made by the Portfolio Club. 


SECOND LOAN EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE NEW 
YORK SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 


Тик “Loan Exhibition ” notieed in these columns somewhat less 
than a year ago, proved in many ways a most successful venture. А 
repetition was aceordingly planned, and the exhibition now open at 
the Academy of Design is a more than worthy successor of the 
first. One marvels anew at the richness of the sourees drawn upon, 
for all the rooms аге full, and all articles previously shown have 
been rigoronsly excluded. The pictures are less showy and more 
exccllent than last year, the pottery collections far fuller and more 
valuable. The Oriental tapestries are fewer and less magnificent, 
but amateur work is not introduced among them. Brie-d-brac is less 
plenty, and the same may be said of silver, jewelry, furniture, and 
fans, while lace seems quite unrepresented. Upon the pictures and 
the pottery depends the interest of this year's show, and its value 
depends upon the excellent arrangement of the whole. The ріс- 
turesque disarray and bewildering profusion of last year are replaced 
by systematic disposition and more eareful cataloguing. What is 
lost in the brilliancy of the gencral coup-d’eil is many times re- 
funded in the advantages of system and sequence. 

The large South Room is filled with paintings, the East Room 
with European pottery and poreelain, the North with Oriental art 
produets, and the West with bric-à-brac of every kind. The North- 
west Cabinet is devoted to specimens from the Decorative Art So- 
eiety." 

The greater number of the pictures are from foreign hands. Such 
American eanvasses as there are, show in one or two cases а simi- 
larity of subject with their trans-atlantic neighbors that affords op- 
portunity for interesting comparisons. Swain Gifford’s Lazy Day 
т Egypt, and The Merchants of El Lagonet crossing the Algerian 
Desert, hang near enough together to смей the eye at almost the 
same moment. Preferring the latter, one is still dissatisfied with 
either, still convinced that the facts of African sun and shade and 
tint and atmosphere are not given. The question as to how they 
might be given, which always seems doubtful unless visible inter- 
pretation is forthcoming is set at rest if one turns to another wall 
where hangs Gérome's Egyptian Conseripts crossing the Desert. The 
flatness and coldness of the other pictures is here replaeed by a 
blinding luminousness which seems almost misty by excess of light, 
by sharp, dark shadows, by a pervading yellow tint, and by the 
general feeling — peculiarly characteristic of North African land- 
seape —that the atmosphere is more palpable and important than 
the solid carth itself. 

Three great canvasses of Bouguereau exhibit the insipidity, the 
want of life and force, the cold-cream complexion and seutimentality 
which should long ago have become distasteful to the American 
public. Тһе Spring-time of his pupil Cot, — the picture which sud- 
denly gave him a сігае of admirers almost as wide as his master’s — 
is also exhibited. It is as correet in drawing as Bougnereau’s, with 
more of life, but equally trivial, and the flesh painting equally far 
from being true to nature or masterly in touch. А large landscape 
of Andrcas Achenbach, who vibrates through a larger arc of varying 
excellence than is possible to many painters, shows him almost at 
his worst. The cloud-painting is what his countrymen would eall 
unerhört. Itis a pity, for there are many good paintings of his in 
the city. 

Leloir’s The Slave is a clever picture of a repulsive subject, so 
repulsive that it seems out of place in sueh a collection, would seem 
out of place in any lady’s apartment. For there is not enough ar- 
tistie beauty to overshadow the moral and physical unpleasantness, 
and the artist's cleverness does not rise to tragie power. lector 
Leroux’s Vestal Риссіа is exquisitely imagined and drawn, but the 
coloring is almost conventional in its reserve, and there is no at- 
tempt at texture, whether of water, sky, flesh, or garments. 

Several pictures by different hands show the fashionable metallic 
style, glaring tints without shade, repose, or harmony, a travesty of 
natural color with no memory whatever of chiaroscuro. The best 
of them is decidedly the Aforning with the Dressmaker of Alvarez. 
The worst unquestionably is G. Richter’s Veil Dance, in which it is 
hard to discover a redeeming trait. Jt Jacks even the clear outlines 
and careful touch one expects in this style of work. Commonplace 
in conception, faulty in drawing, and poor in technique, it is Eastern 
only in costume, for the types are without exception European and 
utterly vulgar. Such a picture would not be worth condemning 
were it not to notice the indulgence so often carelessly given to ріс- 


tures whose counterparts in literature, for instance, would not be 
publicly approved. Madrazo, who has sometimes painted well, shows 
At Breakfast, whieh looks like a badly painted portrait of a very un- 
ladylike person. 

Willems, Ziem, De Menville, Vibert, Meyer von Bremen, Kraus, 
and Salentin, show average work. More admirable are two fine 
eattle-pieees of Van Mureke and a landscape by Jules Dupré— not, 
perhaps, of his best. Alma Tadema, whose work is not very often 
«cen in this country, is but poorly represented by a small seene 
from the 6th century, It is doubtless arch&ologieally correet, but 
the composition, figures, and color are far inferior to his average — 
much more his eleverest — work. Jules Breton’s Brittany Penitent 
із also below his average. In Bouzhton’s New Year’s Day in New 
Amsterdam, we see intensified the faults which have grown into 
mannerisms. It is well composed and grouped, doubtless, but the 
tints are pale, flat, and unnatural, laid on with no attempt at blend- 
ing. ‘There is no sign of modelling or relicf. 

Crowded out into the corridor, and ** skied ” as well, are two elever 
studies by Mr. Wm. Chase and a capital portrait by Defregger, 
worthy a most honorable place. It ought to be earefully studied, 
and it eannot be seen. On the line, but still in the bad light of the 
corridor, where, furthermore, it is impossible to eet as far away as 
his tonch demands, are two Makarts — poor for Makarts, truly, but 
very clever pictures and valuable as one sees here so little of his 
work. The .incient Egyptian Girl is well posed and expressive, but 
harder in effect than is usual with Makart, and absolutely blurred in 
parts from pure baste or heedlessness. The Vurkey-seller of Cairo 
is better painted, though the subjeet is less satistaetory, the face 
being veiled all but the eyes, The color is beautifully harmonious, 
the pose full of life and grace. Both pictures are but ** pot-boilers " 
as compared with Makart’s careful work, but even the pot boilers of 
genius are interesting and, to a certain extent, valuable. 

Among American pictures | shall also notice a good study of a 
Boy's Head ћу Mr. Шли, and a poor one, of the same subject, by Mr. 
Chase, Eastman Johnson is at his best in the careful and charac- 
teristie Card Players. Mr. В. C. Porter at his worst in the Portrait 
of а girl reading. Mr. Lal'arze's Study of a woman in a green 
gown shows, as usual, greater mastery of drapery than сап be 
claimed for any of his countrymen, but the flesh is poor. Mr. Whit- 
tredge’s Old Hunting Grounds may fairly be taken as representative 
of the average American landscape, hard, eareful, inartistie, unindi- 
vidual, unideal, and yet not natural. Mr. Powell’s Venetian Doge 
is impossible, and Mr. Е. E. Chureh's Mi. Desert almost аз unsatis- 
factory in another line. 

ЈЕ 1 have left to the last the finest pieture in the room, it is be- 
cause 1 fear to touch upon it, — doubt whether in doing it justice 1 
shall not, to those who have not seen it, appear to exaguerate its 
merits. It is a life-size portrait by Fortuny, said, 1 know not how 
correctly, to be the only one he ever painted, and eomes from the 
famous collection of Mr. Stebbins in Paris. It requires faith to take 
it for Fortuny’s work, for his genius usually showed in a very differ- 
ent way. ‘There is a tiny picture of his, also, in the exhibition, which 
gives a fair idea of the contrast. Mis figures, everyone knows, were 
usually small, his eanvasses glowing with a brillianey of varied and 
contrasted tints that his imitators ean but travesty. | llis touch was 
rapid, dashing, uneven, and ia his most carefully completed works 
one rarely sees a polished and finished surface. Ја this portrait — 
of a Spanish lady — the beauty of the result gets nothing from the 
accessories, for it was painted in 1865 when * The fashions’ were 
not artistic. Black satin, erinoline, coral, and frizzed black hair do 
not sound and do not look picturesque; but one does not care for the 
things that usually go to make up а satisfactory modern portrait in 
view of the superb humanity, the perfect art of this picture. The 
pose, the drawing of head and hands, the expressiveness, as of nature 
seen face to face, above all, the flesh painting, are beyond praise. 
Most unlike Fortuny’s usual brush is the ivory finish, the smooth- 
ness as of an aetual, pure skin itself, and in noteworthy contrast the 
clever, rough impasto ої the Jace. In Ше over-reserve of color, in 
somewhat of Spanish stiffness, and in the general tone and character 
of the work it is unlike a Titian or any sunny Italian canvass, much 
like Velasquez, to whom it has been, not too presumptuously, com- 
pared. 15 it too much to be believed of a contemporary painting 
that it might be hung in a gallery next either of these and not seem 
out of place ? 

In the ** Antique Collection’? in the West Ruom one notes many 
miniatures, the best, perhaps, one of an old lady, by Malbone (934), 
and one by Arland (942). Most beautiful and interesting, whether 
a genuine bit of Quentin Matsys's handiwork or not, is the little iron 
bas-relief No, 965. In furniture one marks little but a 14th century 
cabinet (1000), one in marqueterie (1294), and an arm-chair of the 
Louis Quatorze epoch (unnumbered). The silver is not remarkable. 
In the jewel-ease the honors are borne off by some unrivalled con- 
tributions of Mr. Prime — a superb set (1123) of old Persian tur- 
quoises, engraved and gilded, which he dates frem the 15th to the 
17th century, and a necklace (1128) of sixteen ancient Egyptian 
searabei. Some intaglios of varying beauty form a necklace num- 
bered 1113, and a mixed collection of antique stones are classed 
under №. 1116. No. 1085 covers a collection of ** Danish and 
Swedish Silver Ornaments,” some of which, wherever obtained, are 
more probably Russian in their origin. One pendant shews in rud- 
est workmanship, the survival of an unmistakable Byzantine pattern. 
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No. 1133 is a chatelaine with a motley profusion of pendants, one of 
which is worthy of notice. It is а small flat figure whieh, if not a gen- 
vine old Irish or other Celtic bit, is a elever imitation. One notiees 
also a jewel which gives a definite Pompeiian pedigree, and a neck- 
lace from India, marvellously pretty in its combination of tigers 
elaws with native goldsmiths’ work. Among the watches, No. 1160 
has good reeord work, and No. 1144 isa most beautiful bit of red 
enamel done by Boilly under Louis Seize. ‘The various ivories de- 
serve an examination, as do stray bits of bronze and brass. The bell 
(1114) eonfidently attributed to Benvennto Cellini and purporting 
to come from Strawberry ИШ is little like the work of his time; and 
its claim is somewhat audacious when there are searce three un- 
donbted works of his in Europe, — perhaps only one that is quite 
unchallenged. Strawberry Hill hardly guaranteed the genuineness 
of its labels, and it is equally hard to believe the bell Benvennto’s or 
to admire it on its own merits. Some fine French tapestries elaim 
more notiee than can here be given, especially as there is little spaee 
left for the two rooms full of pottery. 

The majority of objects in the Oriental Room come from the 
well-known Burlingame, Harper, Andrews, Pomeroy, and Williams 
collections. Their tasteful and orderly arrangement is due to Mr. 
Colman. Japanese art in its various branches is well represented, 
and one has the opportunity of comparing it with the work of Chi- 
nese artists, who have of late been negleeted in favor of their island 
rivals. It is hard to distinguish among many works of so near and 
so high an average, but onc must remark No. 614 as a splendid spe- 
cimen of Japanese raised embroidery on a gold gronnd, some large 
Japanese pictures in water-color on silk and paper (631-636), ex- 
quisitely free and delicate, and a superb lacquer and painted screen 
(662). In ceramics are to be remarked a fine case of Rosedon spe- 
cimens, an old Satsuma incense burner (754), and a eurions Sat- 
suma vase (753), and some magnificent Kishin pieees, whose tur- 
quoise and purple cannot be excelled for splendid contrast. Further, 
a Chinese enamelled porcelain tea-jar, most curious (771), a pair of 
Japanese enamelled vases (770), а vase with souflé decoration (859), 
and a Satsuma vase with figures in relief (741). All of which are 
noticed not so much as being superior to their neighbors, but as sam- 
ples and specimens. Mr. Поез collection of works in hard stone 
are most beantiful, especially the jades. Also noteworthy is a col- 
lection (739) of various small Japanese works in ivory, metal, ete. 

The European pottery is most carefnlly arranged, and this year а 
tyro сап gain a knowlege of sorts and styles. That any one sort 
is represented by especially good specimens it would be too much to 
say. In Sèvres we see a set in yellow and gold, the best one could 
have from the inartistie epoch of Charles X. А fine case of plates 
(437-447) well exhibits the varied styles of the factory. The Dres- 
den pieces are numerons, but none of great value if we except some 
brown Böttcher ware shown by Mr. Prime, a saucer (272), and per- 
haps Nos. 131, 133, and 138. Some of the modern work is of the 
worst that is made. It is strange that the classification of Dres- 
den porcelain in this country should be so arbitrary and should ex- 
clude all mention of Kändler, the finest artist without exception 
who ever modelled at Meissen. His work is lost to us in the gen- 
eral name of “ King’s period,” assumed to extend from the “ Au- 
gustus Rex period” to 1774. Пів name, so familiar on his own 
ground, seems to be unknown to our eollectors, who mark no dif- 
erence between his exquisite rococo shapes, low relief, and delicate 
tints, and the very different styles which came before and after. 
Marcolini is the fashion. His painting is superb, truly, but his 
shapes far inferior, more commonplace, less characteristic, than 
Kändler’s. The latter does not even get the credit with us of hav- 
ing originated his troops of tiny figurines. 

A few good Vienna pieces call for mention, Nos. 270, 295, 296, 
ete., also a seventeenth century Rouen plate (550) and a Franken- 
thal vase (292). 

There is much English ware, valuable to those who like fashion- 
able enriosities independent of beauty. The best English work, such 
as the Worcester Tea-Set (393, 394), the Worcester Stone Ware 
(382, 383), and the Derby Vases (518, 519), Salad Восі (522), and 
Ewer (269) are inferior to continental work, and the bulk of Spode, 
Bow, Chelsea, Lowestoft, and the rest is valuable for no artistic rea- 
son whatever. The smaller factories, whose short and unmarked ex- 
istence was evidently due to the badness of their wares, have ob- 
tained celebrity to-day because they were short-lived and obscure. 
Every ехесгаріе bit of doubtful origin, which no one could wish to 
see duplicated, is more greedily seized upon than a pretty piece of 
Oriental work or of delicate Meissen modelling and color. ‘The much 
discussed Lowestoft excites, by the specimens it shows, no feeling 
save the wish it had never existed; and itis hard to see what pleasure 
the most rabid collector сар take in coarse figures like Nos. 330 or 
320, or in printed ngliness like No. 328, or in No. 391, from Spode, or 
No 395 from Woreester, or such a monster as the Leeds cow, No. 415. 
And there is mueh in most English and American collections that is 
even worse than these. 

It is pleasanter to look in the corridor at various fair specimens of 
Gres-de-Flandre, or at Ше cabinet from Tiffany’s filled with exam- 
ples of various modern factories. Especially good are the pieces 
irom Colinot and Doulton, a graceful specimen from Nancy, and the 
ample Faienee of Longwy. М. G. у. В. 


1 Зее Metropolitan Museum Handbook and labeliing in present exhibition. 


MR. LAFARGE’S PICTURES. 


WE once had the pleasure of hearing an eminent landscape painter 
diseourse npon a new method, which he had invented and perfected, 
of painting scenery “ without referenee to nature.” This ingenious 
person could, aecording to his own account, enable any one, no mat- 
ter how sınall his capacity so long as he had strength enough to wield 
a hog-tool, to ргойпео, after a few weeks’ instruction. irreproachable 
landseapes, each with its proper proportion of blue aerial perspeetive, 
its middle distance sunk in orthodox obscurity, and . harmoniously 
distributed patches of Roman ochre and Vandyke brown in the fore- 
ground, which only needed a slight exercise of the imagination to 
suggest stones, sand, dry grass, or some other species of vegetation, 
so that the canvas at a proper distance presented a marketable imi- 
tation of nature. 

Perhaps it may be possible for others to rediscover this invaluable 
secret. Indeed, some artists seem to have made considerable prog- 
ress toward the acquisition of infallible art-recipes of their own. 
Why otherwise should each successive work of the celebrated X ap- 
pear with a triangular expanse of Naples yellow in a particular cor- 
ner, taking the form now of a wheat-field, now of a sandy slope, then 
of a dry patch in a grassy lawn, while а shady brook, eart-path, 
diteh, or what-not winds away, always in the same direction and 
about in the same colors, in the opposite angle? Or why should the 
periodical aceounts in the newspapers of the life and services of the 
distinguished Y invariably portend the giving to the world of a large 
canvas covered with grcen paint, modified toward the top by а cer- 
tain admixture of white or gray, and divided into irregular patehes 
by streaks of brown, while in the middle blazes a spot of pinkish 
white, fashioned into a rude suggestion of a building of some kind ? 

Is it that nature presents herself to these artists always under the 
same aspeet? Or can it be that, having once snceeeded in represent- 
ing her under a certain form to the admiration of the erowd, they 
devote themselves thenceforth to the mechanical repetition of the ef- 
fects Бу which they have won applause? 

Whatever may be the reason, the tendency of landseape painters 
to choose a succession of similar snbjeets, which they feel to be 
within easy reach of their powers, is very strong, and an ambition 
like Mr. LaFarge’s, which disdains to repeat itself and loves to grap- 
ple with new ditheulties, is ag rare as it is noble. 

This collection of pietures, gathered for sale out of the studies and 
sketches of twenty ycars, represents almost the whole range of the 
art, from the slight sketch of sky effect to the severe and eonven- 
tional forms of decorative design. 

To us, the most interesting part of the collection consists in the 
landscapes painted and finished on the spot, and we will devote a 
few words to them. 

No one who has not tried to paint out of doors from nature can un- 
derstand the immense difficulty of the work. We do not mean water- 
color sketching, in which a few happily chosen washes laid on with 
skill may convey with striking fidelity the superficial character of 
the scene; nor the seientific landscapes composed beforehand, with a 
framework of cobalt blue and gray for the upper part, a pronounced 
shadow aeross the middle, and a due allowance of * golden dirt ” for 
the foreground, into which the intended view is forced, by dint of 
loppings and stretchings, to fit, leaving enongh of the prominent 
features still visible to enable the caricature to be identified. Such 
art is not difficult of attainment. It is comparatively вазу also to 
make studies of color out of doors, and afterwards, in the tempered 
light of the studio, work them up into a finished picture, whieh shall 
be better in tone than any of the sketches, and contain a certain 
amount of trnth; but to block out, carry forward, and finish a pieture 
under the perplexing out-door light, and in the face of nature herself, 
demands not only great technical knowledge and skill, but a degree 
of mental power for the intense and comprehensive grasp of the scene 
under a chosen aspect, and the persistent retention of this idea in the 
memory through the long processes of ‘painting, in spite of the eon- 
tinual changing of the landseape itself, which those who have tried 
such a task can best appreciate. 

It is a commonplace of the text-books to say that our whitest pig- 
ments are black in comparison with the sky, and that the colors of 
nature сап be represented on eanvas only in tones transposed to an 
octave very different from those for which they stand; but sneb trans- 
position is hot beyond ordinary skill; it is the mental process of an- 
alyzing and retaining the evanescent impression of a given scene, so 
as to hold that impression steadily through the minute aud distraet- 
ing details which erowd upon the eye in out-door work, which should 
eommand onr admiration, and of this these paintings give abundant 
examples, 

Our respeet for the power of mind so displayed is, moreover, 
heightened by the variety of landseape effeets with which we find it 
to sympathize; so that to say of LaFarge’s pietures that one eannot 
tell which he enjoys most, smooth sea or rocky eoast, summer ог 
winter, sweet inland orchards or dark woods, is as true as it is his 
highest praise. ! 

Nothing could be more free from artifice, from the vulgar contenu, 
than these paintings. Nowhere is the “brown tree ” visible; the 
melancholy individual in black who should meditate in front of the 
principal high light is absent; no dog trots across the middle dis- 
و پک‎ Um le E AI. ae 


1 The pictures which our contributor describes are those whlch were exbibited and sold 
in Boston last week. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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tanee, earrying the shadow through the pieture. Everywhere we feel 
the unaffeeted simplicity, the sincerity, and, if we may so call it, the 
humbleness of nature. 

Іс would hardly be possible to single out among the thirty small 
landseapes any of special superiority. If we have our favorites, we 
willingly attribute our choice to our own greater ignorance of certain 
kinds of scenery, or to some bias of association which we could not 
expect the artist to share. 

It would, however, be wrong to pass over in silence the magnifi- 
cent painting. called the ** Last Valley,” in which is fully displayed 
that wonderful drawing of retreating perspective which, under a 
treatinent even more subtle, formed perhaps the greatest glory of the 
great picture of Є Paradise Meadows,’’ now in Paris. 

Of the flower studies no one who has ever heard of LaFarge will 
need a criticism. Let us pass оп to the important figure subjects, 
whieh derive a special interest from their connection with the recent 
essays of the artist in decorative painting. 

We múst confess, after what we lad heard of the pieture, to a 
certain disappointment in the “ St. Раш,” which, however, after re- 
flection we concluded to be due to the circumstances under which 
the painting was shown. The tall figure, standing vertically in the 
centre of the canvas, and eut almost in two by the sharp, white edge 
of the awning, whose rectangular shape oecupied the upper half of 
the ficld, leaving the lower half dark, like an escuteheon divided in 
the middle, presented a stiff, archaic air in comparison with the easy 
attractiveness of some of the surrounding small pictures, which eould 
hardly be otherwise than disagreeable in an easel painting. It was 
only by imagining it in its destined place, high above the eye, in the 
axis ої a eliapel, surrounded by the vertieal and horizontal lines of 
the architeeture, that it became manifest that the composition could 
hardly have been different. A posturing athlete would be revolting 
in such a frame, which could endure nothing short of almost perfect 
symmetry. 

And, the pieture once in place, this symmetry would, it was plain, 
add greatly to the majesty and impressiveness of the figure, while 
the violent contrasts of light and shade and line, which annoyed the 
eye in the small room, would be necessary to make it visible in the 
place for which it was intended. 

Such was the well-understood prineiple of the noblest decorative 

aintiny, before the time of Raphael and Miehael Angelo, and Mr. 
Filis deserves credit for having been faithful to the knowledge 
gained by profound study of his art, instead of catering to the pre- 
coneeived notions of the multitude. 

'The same explanation applies to the * St. Mary," whose elongated 
proportions excite the surprise of spectators ignorant of the fore- 
shortening effect which its intended position would have had npon it; 
and to the * St. John,” the spiritual beauty of whose face, however, 
disarıns the criticism of the most eaptious. 

Let us finish our study, by way of bonne bouche, with the enjoy- 
ment of the delicious little picture of the ** Centaur,” painted for 
Mr. Richardson, and now the property of Mrs. Gurney. еге is no 
question of truth to nature, or of decorative proprieties; we are in 
presence of the soul of the artist, amusing itself with fancies of sweet 
eolor, delieate expression, and the beauty of harmonious line. The 
green grass flies from under the swift feet; we feel the eool breeze 
and smell the morning fragrance; we smile with the innocent child, 
and join in the affection which fills the movement of the ancient 
brute. It is poetry in color, the work of pure imagination, using, 
but transforming, the materials which it receives from the outward 
world. 


A CURIOUS COMPETITION. 


The Special Committee of the City Council of Covington, Ky., invite 
plans from arehitects for building, iu the city of Covington, a jail to cost 
not over $30,000. 

No plan will be received after twenty days from date. 

"ре successful plan will be paid for. 

Plans to be sent to Geb. Н. Davınson, City Clerk, Covington, Ky. 

Остовка, 18, 1878. 

The above advertisement has appeared in all the Cincinnati papers, 
and speaks, in a measure, for itself. The advertisement has, however, 
such a vague, indefinite, and incomprehensible look upon it, that I 
instituted a sort of inquisition and discovered — nothing. No one 
seems to be able or willing to give any further information tban the 
little that the notice contains. Cineinnati architeets are not very 
busy now, and perhaps not a few will be found who rate their ser- 
vices so low as to be caught on any hook thrown out to them in the 
turbulent sea of competition, no matter how said hook may be baited. 


THE NEW YORK STATE REFORMATORY AT ELMIRA. 
кткотт, Mien., November 16, 1878. 
To ти EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : Е 
Sir, — Та your issue of the 9th inst., among the list of prisons 
now in course of ereetion, the one at Elmira, М. Y., is spoken of as 
being in the * Romanesque style.” Allow me, as one somewhat ac- 
quainted with the antecedents and progress of this building and its 
design, to correet such mistaken opinion of its features as such a 
general term as “ Romanesque ” might give, and to more accurately 
describe it as being in the pure Galvanized Iron Style, in all that 


the term implies. By all means, please, make this eorrection through 
the eolumns of the American Architect, that those interested may 
know in what Style $1,300,000 has been spent. 
Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. Н. MARSH. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
GREEK ORNAMENTS. 


WHILE amateurs are amusing themselves with decorating pot- 
tery it is well that they should know where to look for models ; and 
since they are apt to take whatever they find ready to their hand, it 
is worth somebody’s while to see that really good models are put into 
their way. This we take to be the purpose of the little hand-book 
of Greek Decorative Forms,! published by Tilton & Co., and edited 
by Professor Ware. It contains a dozen plates, chiefly of Greek vase- 
ornaments, seleeted from the works of Racinet and Owen Jones, and 
so selected as to give in a small compass a great variety of motives. 
There are also given a plate of vases copied from Meser’s admirable 
engravings of the Englefield Collection, and a sample vase, deeorated 
and having a design by Flaxman. Finally three plates of Greek 
polychromie architeeture are given on the authority of Hittorff, Boet- 
ticher, and others. The plates are neatly printed in colors, and 
with as much precision as is to be expeeted ot bloek-printing. The. 
least successful are the architectural plates, in which the colors of 
the inks used do not seem very happily toned, while the detail and 
even the modelling, being given in black ink, contrasts rather 
harshly with the colors, as is commonly the case in block-printine. 

The cleverest thing in this little book is the ingenious compilation 
of the text, which, excepting the deseriptions of the plates, is en- 
tirely composed of extracts from writers upon Greek art. The ex- 
tracts are full of suggestion and are arranged in a fairly consistent 
essay of twenty буо pages. It would doubtless astonish Messrs. Rus- 
kin, Taine, Semper, Owen Jones, Gladstone, Vitet, and Henry Van 
Brunt, if they should see the book, to find themselves sitting quietly 
together in this little Є symposium,’’ and most of all, perhaps, to 
see how well they can be made to agree in it. 


FLAXMAN’S OUTLINES. 


A eollection of twenty of Flaxman’s outlines? by the same pub- 
lisher are intended to serve the same end. They are taken from the 
illustrations to the Iliad and the Odyssey and are fairly reproduced, 
apparently from some kind of photographic relief plates. Flaxman’s 
works have gone somewhat out of fashion of late, not becanse any- 
thing so good has taken their place, but as one of the results of the 
rebound from classicism to naturalism. Studied, as they were, prinei- 
pally from Greek vases, they are, what Wedgewood found them, the 
best modern designs attainable for the decoration of pottery, and 
sinee so many people are at work trying to make designs without de- 
signing, and to draw pottery pictures without drawing, it will be do- 
ing good serviee if these outlines ean be made to teach some of them 
to know the value of a line, and to feel that a handful of flowers 
dropped on a plate do not make a composition. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tur AxaATEUn's Нахрвоок of Practical Information for the 
Workshop and the Laboratory, containing clear and full direetions 
for Bronzing, Lacquering, Polishing Metal, Staining and Polishing 
Wood, Soldering, Brazing, Working Steel, Tempering Tools, Case- 
hardening, Cutting and Working Glass, Varnishing, Silvering, Gild- 
ing, Preparing Skins, Waterproofing, Making Alloys, Fusible “Metals, 
Cements, Glues, бо. Priee ten cents. New York: The Industrial 
Publication Co. 1878. 

Тик Turrty-Firru ANNUAL Report of the New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, for the year 1878. 
with the List of Members and Contributors ; organized, 1843 ; in- 
corporated, 1848. New York : 1878. 

LAWS AFFECTING TENEMENT AND LoDGING Houses in the 
City of New York, and Brooklyn. Compiled for the use of Visitors 
of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

Tne Текеро Navars and the Means of Preserving Wood from 
its Ravages, by Dr. Е.Н. Baumhauer, Commissioner to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition from Holland. Reprinted from the Popular Science 


Monthly. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT to the See- 
retary of the Treasury for the year 1878. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1878. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUSKIN : а Biographieal List, arranged 
in Chronologieal Order, of the Published Writings in Prose and 
Verse of John Ruskin, М. A., from 1834 to the Present Time (Oc- 
tober, 1878). Compiled by Mr. R. H. Shepherd, and printed for 
private circulation. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS, List of Members, 
and Appendix; Additions to the Library, and Abstract of Proceed- 
ings dnring the Session 1877-78. Published at Royal Institute of 
British Arcbiteets. London. 1878. 


1 Tilton's Hand-Books of Decorative Forms, —No. 1, Greek Ornaments, illustrated 
with twelve plates printed in the original colors. Edited by William R. Ware, Professor 
of Architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of Teehnology. Boston: 8, W. Tilton & 
Co. 


2 Flaxman's Outlines. First Series. Boston: 8. W. Tilton & Co. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

We wish to draw attention to the publishers" advertisement on page 
vi. of the advertising pages, where it is stated that the numbers of this 
journal for November and December, 1878, will be given, gratis, to new 
subseribers who pay their subscription for the ensning year before Decem- 
ber 15, 1878. 


А Costumacıous Owner. — J. В. Tallman, the owner of a proposed 
building at 37 W. Fifty-third Street, М. Y., has been arrested and taken be- 
fore a police magistrate on a charge of violating the building law, in car- 
rying up thin walls beyond the specified height. Civil proceedings and in- 
junctions were of no avail, so the department was compelled to resort to 
the more severe criminal proceedings. То change a twelve foot wall to a 
sixteen loot one, Tallman carried up а fonr inch facing, but owing to 
some clerieal flaw in the complaint Tallman was discharged and is to be 
arrested on a renewed complaint. 


ACCIDENT. — On Saturday last the carpenter repair-shop of the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, and Indianapolis Railroad at Cleveland was wrecked hy 
the falling of the roof, eansing serious injuries to four of the twenty men 
in the building. The details of the accident are uot clearly given; but it 
‘appears that the shop was a brick building two hundred and fifty feet 
Jong, but во data as to the width of the building or thickness of the walls 
are given. The walls were twenty feet high, and carried the roof frame, 
from whieh were suspended two floors, which atthe time of the aecident 
were evidently overweighted with stacks of hard-wood lumber which 
were stored there. 


Brıpge over тик Кіпти ог Кокти, — Мг. John Waddell, contractor 
for the foundations of the North British Railway bridge across the Forth, 
recently began operations with a large staff. of workmen. Starting from 
abutments on the high ground overlooking the foreshores on either side 
of the Firth, the bridge is to be carried in the form of a light lattice 
girder structure upon cylindrical brick columns to the edge of the deep 
water. As far as this part of the work is concerned, ir is not believed to 
present any feature of difficulty. But in the two great spans, cach 1,600 
fect long, which are to form the central portion of the structure, there has 
to be faced one of the most difficult engineering feats imaginable. Re- 
garding this portion of the work, the Scotsman says that at the point on 
each side of the estuary where the bottom begins to shelve rapidly down- 
ward, there is to be placed an immense composite pier, eonsisting of four 
groups of iron columus — sixteen columns in all — firmly bedded on base- 
ments of masonry and securely braced together throughout their entire 
height. Over the tops of these piers will be carried immense chains, 
whose shoreward ends will be anchored to ponderous masses of masonry ; 
and these, being continued over two similar piers, placed on the island of 
Inchgarvie in mid-chanuel, will afford, on the suspension principle, such 
assistance as is estimated to be required in supporting the spans, which, 
of course, will also rest at cither end npon the framework of the piers. 
The height of the great 1,600 feet spans has been fixed at 150 feet, to 
reach which level the shorewurd section will require, as in the case of the 
Tay bridge‘, to have a certain gradient, and when it is added that the 
piers will телей the height of from 500 to 600 fect, some idea may be 
formed of the imposing appearance which the completed structure will 
present. 


Panics. — It is curions to note how these panics in public buildings 
seem to come in batches, like railway aecidents and the like. Within a 
few days several similar panies have taken place in houses of worship. 
No less than two ocenrred in Jewish synagogues on the Day of Atone- 
ment— one at Pesth and the other at Strelno. in the provinee of Posen. 
In the former ease it seems that there was a great crush, and some one 
being hurt cried out, “Fire!” This eansed so much alarm, and sueh an 
inerease of the pressure that the railing of the stairease leading to the 
gallery was hroken down, and many of the women who were upou the 
stairs were forced over, falling one upon another. From forty to fifty 
were thrown down to the ground. Jt was a long time before the panic 
was allaved. Many women were carried іп an unconseions state into 
neighboring houses. Six women received severe injuries, aud a ehi'd had 
its jaw broken. At Strelno the panie was eansed hy а portion of the 
ceiling falling in. About thirty persons, chiefly women, were more or less 
seriously injured. One has since died, and it is feared several others will 
succumb to their injuries. — Letter to the М. Y. Herald. 


Tests ок STRENGTH. — Before the recent royal marriage at Potsdam, 
in order to see whether the floors of the Hall of Shells would stand dan- 
cing, the anthorities marched in as many soldiers as there were to be 
guests, and gave the order, “Danec!” The floors stood the test. A sim- 
ilarly ingenious experiment was tried some years ago by the people of a 
Swiss canton. А splendid suspension bridge had been thrown neross a 
deep ravine, nnd to see if it was firm the authorities declared а holiday 
and collected everybody оп the bridge. It stood, теку. 


Excavations AT Коме. — The Roman excavations are proceeding 
rapidly, Since the beginning of those in the Valley of the Forum 80.000 
cubie feet of carth have been carted away between the Temple of Antoninus 
and the Areh of Titus, The excavations of the Stadium of the Pala- 
tine, already almost finished, have led to the discovery of extensive works 
in marble. 


Various Uses or Paren.— The Western Paper Trade says that 
among the urticles manufactured of paper displayed at the recent Berlin 
Exhibition were window bliads, asphalt roofing, material for garden walks, 
window curtains, and a house made of pine, with пос only roof, ceiling, 
eornice, and interior walls uf paper, but all the furniture, blinds, eurtains, 
chandeliers, carpeting, ornamented doors, numerous mantel and table 
ornaments, and finally a stove of asbestos paper, with a fire burning away 
ehcerfully and not consuming the stove, as it evidently ought to do. З 


Tne Sewers АТ Briewrox.— Brighton, in England, is a famous 
watering-place, and as such is very sensitive as to her reputation for good 
sewage disposal. The town is situated on a bluff on the coast, and is pro- 
tected from the encroachment of the sea by a heavy wall sixty feet high. 
Formerly the sewage was mainly diseharged throngh pipes into water from 
Мата там to thirty-one feet deep at mean high tide, at distances from 
the shore of fifteen hundred to two thonsand feet, and into a eurrent of 
from two to three miles an hour. These ontfalls were very efficient, and 
for ten years gave uo trouble in maintenance; but though the sewage was 
delivered by the pipes, moment by moment, into a enrrent, and almost 
always disposed of before it could reach the shore, the sensitive residents 
were dissatisfied because the sewage, from its less specific gravity than 
that of sea-water, rose to the surface and appeared in discolored parches, 
whieh were plaiuly visible from the shore, a third of a mile away, alarm- 
ing the. visitors when they knew what it was, and the еЙпуўа near hy 
was unpleasant. At times a southwest wind drove it to the shore, but so 
diluted as to be practically harmless. The opposition to this state of 
things grew te such proportions that the authorities finally built a sewer 
seven and опе fonrth miles long, largely through rock tunnellivy, to dis- 
charge the sewage at Portobello, out of the neighborhood of the summer 
visitors. This ontfall cost the town half a milliou dollars, and it cost the 
contractors much more. — Providence Journal. 


Tue Porta Nicana АТ Treves.— Among the four important strue- 
tures at Treves which are credited to the Romans: to wit, the Basilica of 
Constantine, the Baths, the Amphitheatre, and the Porta Nigra, the last 
is perhaps the most interesting, although a more modern structure than _ 
the others. It differs from the others in that it is built of immense blocks 
of dark stone dowelled together by iron bolis, while the others are built 
of Homan bricks. The date of its building із a matter of archeological 
controversy, bnt it is probable that it was built during the latter years of 
Roman supremacy., From 1047 until the early part of this century, when 
Napoleon Г. began to restore it, the gate was appropriated to the nses of 
religion, for its archway was walled up, and its пррег stories were used 
as two distinet churches. At present, thanks to the саге of Napoleon and 
the later efforts of the Prussian Government, it is nearly in its pristine 
condition. 


Trees or THE GENUS EUCALYPTUS. — So much has been said of late 
regarding the uses and probable extended application of the products of 
the Zucalypti, that a few notes on the produets contained in the Industrial 
Museum at Melbourne will exemplify the value of this great genus. Of 
all the species the blue gum (Е. globulus) is certainly the best known, оп 
account of its reputation, whether justly so or not is still unproved, of pu- 
rifying malarious districts. Few trees, perhaps, have ever attracted so 
much attention as this species, Trees have been planted in almost every 
country where it conld possibly sueceed, and even in small private gardens 
the blue gum is very often to be found. Аза timber tree it will no doubt 
prove valuable, on account of the colossal size to which it grows, and its 
extremely rapid growth, together with the great streogth and durability of 
the timber, which in the colony is largely used for beams, joists, ete., in 
buildings, and for railway sleepers, piers, and bridges, Besides the uses of 
the wood, the resin exudes from the tree in very large quantities. Essen- 
tial ot] and other extracts have also been prepared from the foliage. The 
most colossal species is, perhaps, Eucalyptus amygdalina, which is known 
locally under various names as stringy bark, messmate, peppermint, ete. 
lt is said to be not uncommonly found up to a height of 420 feet, and 
sometimes to attain a still greater height. The wood із hard and close- 
graioed, well adapted for honse-bnilding, planking of ships, shingles, rails, 
and other purposes. This speeies contains more oil in its foliage than any 
of its congeners; 1,000 pounds об fresh-gathered leaves, with their small 
braochlets, yield by distillation 500 ounces of oil. It is rnbefacient, disin- 
feetant, and employed externally in rhenmatie affeetions, and in perfum- 
ery, scenting soaps, etc. The spotted gum of Victoria (Eucalyptus goni- 
ocalyr) is a species often found of a very large size, but mostly of moder- 
ate dimensions. The wood is hard, straight, and even-grained, and is em- 
ployed in the colony chiefly for joists, beams, rafters, and heavy framing 
work, as. well as һу coopers for staves. The bark is described as being usu- 
ally deciduous, bnt sometimes persistent, The species produces resin in 
very large quantities, and from 100 pounds of fresh leaves 16 onnees of es- 
sentinl oil have been obtained. For illuminating purposes this oil is admi- 
rably adapted ; it produces a brilliant white flame, superior in intensity and 
color to that from the best American kerosene, and its use in kerosene 
lamps does not cause any smoke or smell, and is free from danger. The 
other most useful species valned for their timbers are Eucalyptus, rostrata, 
the red gum tree, n tall growing tree, very abundant along the river flats 
and open valleys, the wood of which is of a brownish red color, and is used 
alike Гог furniture, carpentry, agricultural implements, and ship and honse 
building ; Æ. leucoxylon, the iron bark tree, often growing to a great height, 
and producing, perhaps, the strongest timber of the whole of the eucalypts; 
and Æ. obliqua, the Victorian stringy bark tree, a gigantie tree, not unfre- 
quently attaining a height of from 300 feet to 400 fect, with a very thick, 
rugged, and fibrous bark, hence Ив loca] name. The wood of this tree is 
not so strong and dnrable as most of the other species, It is straight, and 
even-grained, and is readily split into fencings, palings, shingles, ete. ; 
nevertheless, it is very liable to warp and twist. The thick fibrous bark is 
used for thatching houses. — Journal of the Society of Arts. 


STEAM AS A REFLECTOR AND RADIATOR ОЕ Licut.—It is said that 
lerr L. Brandan, of Berlin, has been granted a patent for an invention 
which is to ntilize the absorptive and emissive properties which steam is 
said to possess in a high degree, of one of which properties we haye ample 
evidence in the flash of lightness whieh accompanies the sndden dis- 
charge of а eloud of steam оп a dark and cloudy day. The apparatus 
whieh Herr Brandan proposes te use, and whieh he hopes will be useful 
in duling the brillianey of the eleeırie light without absorbing too much 
of its light, is, essentially, a glaxs chamber with proper inlet and outlet 
tnhes into which the steam is admitted, and which reeeives rays either di- 
rectly from the illuminating source or indirectly from reflecting mirrors. 
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We should be glad to be excnsed from entering into the ques- 
tion of the Chicago quarrel, which seems to us neither stimulat- 
ing nor edifying. It has every aspect of a political feud, and is 
only the latest phase of the overhanling undertaken last spring 
by Collector Smith. We gave at that time a pretty full sum- 
mary of the charges made hy the collector against the contrac- 
tor for the stone-work and the Supervising Architect's office, as 
well as of the report of Assistant Secretary French of the Trens- 
ury Department, exonerating the Supervising Architect and his 
immediate subordinates. Having failed to make the desired 
impression in the Department, Mr. Smith has, it appears, brought 
his accusations before the courts. The result has been the in- 
dictment by the grand jury, as our readers have heard, of eight 
persons, Messrs. Mueller (the contractor for the stone-work of 
the Chicago Custom House), Mills (his clerk), Hill and Potter 
(the present Supervising Architect and his predecessor); Bur- 
ling and Prussing (the late superintendents), Reed and Wheaton 
(foreman and inspector of stone work). The indictment, of 
which the text is given in the Chicago papers, charges these 
persons with having conspired at Chicago on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1876, to defraud the Government of eight hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, money paid to Mueller on account of his 
contract for stone, and of having, in pursuauce of this conspiracy, 
committed many acts of specific fraud which are enumerated. 
The whole thing reads a good deal like a burlesque, especially 
when one comes to the final presentment of the jury, in which 
Messrs Mullett (the former Supervising Architect, under whom 
Mueller's contracts were awarded), Robinson (the Treasury So- 
licitor who then examined the contracts), Rankin and Montrose 
(the first superintendent and inspector of the building) are de- 
clared to be also guilty, whom, therefore, the jury would like to 
indict also, were they not bound by the statute of limitations, 
the discovery of their iniquities being made too late. It is not 
so strange after all this that some of the papers have got so much 
“mixed” over the matter, or have so far lent themselves to the 
pleasantry of it, as to declare soberly that the grand jury aspired 
to include ex-secretaries Bristow and Morrill in the same indict- 
ment, bad not the statute of limitations again come in their way. 


Tre contracts did work badly, and gave an opportunity for 
the contractor, or his workmen, with.or without a common un- 
derstanding, to make the work extravagantly expensive. The 
checks provided — the appointment of government time-keepers 
—proved insufficient, in the case of the Chicago building at 
least, to control the work. The interest of all the workmen 
being enlisted (a rare conjuncture) in increasing the contrac- 
tor’s profits by delaying their work, he had nothing to do but to 
let things go their own way and take advantage of them, while 
he kept within his legal rights. If he was shrewd enough to so 
use his advantages as to get the better of the Government, he 
was, as Secretary French said in his report, entitled (legally) to 
this, and there was no help for it; as for the purity of his mo- 
tives and the honor of his dealing, they are not within the juris- 
diction of courts of law. The censor of the Department would 
seem to have been excited by the disastrous result of these con- 
tracts to make a headlong attack on whoever was concerned with 
them. . It is quite likely that there was collusion, as Secretary 
French imagines, between ‘the workmen and those who were 


immediately over them; but it is dangerous to infer that the 
higher officers were participants in abuses which it is pretty 
evident that they were unable to prevent. Mr. Potter on his ac- 
cession found the fifteen per cent contracts in force, and protested 
against them. Не objected to the stone used, and opposed the 
continuation of the building in it. Mr. Hill in his turn pro- 
tested against the contracts ; and succeeded in modifying all but 
two. One of these two was the Chicago contract, which was 
not abrogated, said Mr. Hill in one of his reports, because the 
work under it was nearly finished, and because so many altera- 
tions had been made under it by order of the Secretaries and in 
pursuance of the recommendations of commissions, that to have 
changed the system at that point would in his judgment have 
opened more leaks than it would have stopped. 


Tue rather farcical effect of the proceeding is heightened by 
the fact that at the time specified in the indictment Mr. Potter 
had been some weeks out of office, and by the statement which 
comes from Washington that, whereas the eight offenders are 
charged with conspiring to fraudulently pay Mueller $850,000, 
the whole amount paid him since the date named has been less 
than $500,000. ‘These slips do not necessarily invalidate tbe 
essential part of the charges, but they seem to indicate haste 
and want of consideration in the preparation of the indictment, 
which, therefore, is certainly discredited by them, and which 
really looks much as if it were thrown out to see whom it 
could bring down, as a boy throws a stick into a tree full of 
apples. Without assuming to decide in advance of the courts, 
= say we can see no great likelihood that important evidence 

has been discovered which was not to be had last spring, or 
that upon what was tlıen known an impartial court will reverse 
the decision of the ‘Treasury Department. The whole trouble 
took its rise in the fifteen per cent contracts — contracts which 
were expected to be heneficial to the Government, but proved 
in the end to be in a different way disastrous to it. They were 
arranged by the then Supervising Architect, Mr. Mullett, an 
officer who thought more of the quality of his work than of its 
economy, but were executed by the Secretaries of the Treasury 
themselves, after due consideration, and after examination by the 
Solicitors of the Department. If, therefore, they were fraudu- 
lent as the indictment declares, the Secretaries must be consid- 
ered as accomplices to the fraud, and the presentment should 
logically include them, as certain ambitious newspapers have 
made it. 


GENERAL DI CESNOLA'S brother aud the successor of his in- 
vestigating fervor, Major di Cesnola, has not found the way of the 
excavator so easy under the English protectorate of Cyprus as 
did his predecessor under Turkish rule. The newspapers have 
been publishing various accounts of his arrest by the English 
Commissioner, “Colonel White, forexcavating without authority. 
The arrest was under a Turkish law, which was promulgated in 
1874, while General di Cesnola's researches were going on, 
though the General contrived not to be troubled by it, and which 
forbade anybody from excavating for antiquities without рег- 
mission both of the authorities and of the proprietor of the ex- 
cavated land, under penalty of fine or imprisonment, and the 
confiscation of his findings. A discharged or disaffected servant 
complained of the Major’s digging, which had not the permis- 
sion of the authorities, now English; and under a recent order 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley reaffirming the Turkish law, his house 
was entered and his museum put under seal. He was arrested, 
sent to the jail, and fined, and his collection declared confiscated. 
He submitted under protest and was immediately released, and 
the fine remitted. Major di Cesnola entered a variety об pleas, 
it appears, some to the point and some not,—that he was an 
American subject, and not answerable to a tribunal which was 
neither Turkish nor English; that there was no proof that his 
digging was not for agricultural purposes, or that his collection 
was acquired by digging; that the collection was acquired be- 
fore the issue of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s order; and that the 
proceedings were an outrage ; — but the decree of confiscation 
was npheld, and he has appealed to the protection of the U. S. 
Consul at Beirut. 


WHETHER the law has been enforced against Major di Ces- 
nola in an offensive manner, will doubtless be made known 
through his appeal to our consul, which will furnish "material 
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for a pretty consular quarrel. That the English in their pro- 
tectorate should enforce the Turkish laws is. we believe, one 
of its conditions; and they will probably enforce them better 
than the Turks themselves. If in this process they are led into 
offence and trouble “through the overzeal of a subordinate 
agent,” as Mr. Hepworth Dixon writes, this is no more than 
often happens. It is likely that they will wish to reserve the 
privilege of digging up treasures for themselves; and not at all 
likely that the amusing but rather high-handed system of brow- 
beating, which General di Cesnola applied to the Turks with 
such success, will be found effective with them. ‘The ‘pity is, as 
this quarrel reminds us, that almost all the territory in the world 
which is rich in classic remains is in the hands of the Turks, 
whose policy is that of the dog in the manger. They have a 
religious contempt for archaeology and despise the remains of 
antiquity, except as metal for the melting-pot, or stone for the 
lime-kiln or for building. But they see that Christians value 
these things, and the mere instinct of cupidity prompts them to 
be tenacious of the things that other people want. ‘Their tenac- 
ity and gradually awakening cupidity are of a kind to bring 
the archzologists to despair; for while they in no wise interfere 
with their continual destruction of the things that are precious 
to him, they are an obstinate bar to his getting at them, either 
for possession or for study. 


Mr. Warsn, to whose superintendence of the St. Louis Cus- 


iom House we have more than once alluded, has written to us | 


to complain that in our paper of November 2, wherein we recited 
the justification of his career which was published in the Oinein- 
nati Gazette, and noticed the strong letter of the Missouri judici- 
ary exonerating him from the charges of collusion with contrac- 
tors which had been brought against him, we nevertheless failed 
to credit him with having vindicated the quality of his superin- 
tendence, as he claimed to have done, and left him under an un- 
just suspicion of neglect or incompetence. We said at that time 
as much as we felt justified in saying by the evidence then at 
our disposal, which seemed to indicate that the work was visibly 
iuferior to what it was intended to be, for which, of course, re- 
sponsibility lay upon the superintendent. Since Mr. Walsh’s 
letter was received, however, we have taken pains to get infor- 
mation from the Government, and our inquiries have shown that 
the evidence we had received was misleading. It does not ap- 
pear that the piers concerning which the accusations were made 
were required by the specifications to be of solid cut stone, nor 
that any solid bonding of them was shown by the drawings; but 
it seems that the superintendent was empowered to have them 
constructed according to his judgment, and that they were ad- 
judged to be sufficient and satisfactory by the Supervising Archi- 
tect, after examination by himself and by the inspectors specially 
appointed for that purpose. So far as we can learn, then, Mr. 
Walsh has been altogether exonerated from the charges that were 
brought against his superintendence, and we are sorry to have 
been misled into implying that he had not. 


We had intended in an earlier number to call the attention of 
those of our readers who might overlook them, to two articles 
by Professor Norton in the Atlantic Monthly for November and 
Decemher, entitled “Florence and St. Mary of the Flower.” 
They give, in very interesting form, the chief events of the his- 
tory of Florence in the fourteenth century, grouped about the 
story of the building of her cathedral. Their picture of the con- 
dition of Florence at that time is very lively, and their account 
of the building of the cathedral doubtless the best that is to be 
found. Since they are in great part the fruit of personal re- 
search, they contain material that has, we think, never before 
been brought together. Certainly they give information that is 
not accessible to Americans in any other form, and that well 
deserves the reading of whoever is interested in the history of 
achitecture. So far as we knuw, they are the most important 
as well as the most interesting contribution to architectural his- 
tory that has been made on this side of the ocean. 


س 


Mr. WHISTLER’S libel suit against Mr. Ruskin for his say. 
age and contemptuous criticism of his pictures has been decided 
by an award of one farthing damages without costs. ‘This is 
variously interpreted by commentators, according to their sym- 
pathies, as implying that the criticism was not much more than 


the pictures were entitled to, or that Mr. Ruskin’s criticism is 
innocuous. Whichever may have been the view of a British 
jury, it is clear that they did not consider Mr. Whistler injured, 
and that he can have got but small comfort out of his lawsuit. 
The Philadelphia Telegraph ingeniously suggests that the effec- 
tive retaliation of Mr. Whistler would have been to manage to 
set Mr. Charles Reade upon Mr. Ruskin, by which he would 
not only have shown the world an edifying combat between 
two masters of personal abuse, but would probably have made 
Mr. Ruskin as uncomfortable as Mr. Ruskin had made him. 

A T E ___ 


ARCHITECTS’ RISKS. 


Tre subject of the responsibility of architects for the quality 
of the work done under their direction is one which could hardly 
be fully discussed in an hour or two of one session of an archi- 
tectural convention. Nevertheless some of the points which were 
brought out in the discnssions of the Institute were of much in- 
terest, and they raise a broad question which, while it is of much 
importance in determining an architect’s relation to his client 
and to the public, is liable to come up at any momentin prac- 
tice, and does come up not infrequently in isolated cases, but 
has never been formally decided as a point of general usage, 
probably because it has not as a general question heen clearly 
enough and often enough presented. The question is, How far 
does an architect’s responsibility extend ? — that is, not to what 
point of pecuniary or personal liability, but to what assurance 
of the perfection of the work done under his direction. 

It is not the practice of the courts in this country nor the 
habit of ordinary clients to push this responsibility to an ex- 
treme; yet there are many clients who assume that an archi- 
tect’s superintendence implies a warrant for complete excellence 
in every particular of the work, and there are architects who 
are ready, in theory at least, to accept a plenary accountability 
for every detail of work which they supervise, as much as if 
they had executed it themselves. That a client, who wishes 
to be sure that his work is well done, and who does not very 
well understand the conditions under which an architect works, 
should hold this view until he is otherwise instructed is not 
nnnatural; but in an architect, as business is actually done; it 
seems to us a little Quixotic, and to require, before it can be 
safely carried out, a considerable modification of the conditions 
of ordinary practice. 

Where an architect superintends work two theories of his 
function are possible: one is that he is not only the director, 
but the absolute and responsible controller of the work to its 
minutest details; the other, that he is its director and super- 
visor, but is responsible only for planning it rightly, for giving 
right and sufficient directions for carrying it out, and for using due 
care in seeing that the execution of it is satisfactory, without 
undertaking to warrant it in all particulars. Now either of ` 
these views is practicable and intelligible; but they require that 
the whole of an architect’s business management shall be ad- 
justed in harmony with whichever prevails. There doubtless is 
a certain convenience in having, in any important charge, one 
person made accountable by law or by agreement for every 
fault, whether his own or another’s, and this person may, for 
convenience sake, be arbitrarily chosen. Of course an archi- 
tect may assume such a liability, and the conrse of the dis- 
cussion to which we have alluded seemed to indicate that 
some were disposed to assume it or to think that it ought to be 
imposed, It is worth while to consider what are the necessary 
conditions of this liability. Obviously if an architect is to be 
held liable for every fault of contractor or workman he must 
be perfectly autocratic and independent in his management of 
them. He must have thé unimpeded selection of his builders, 
whose work must then be done with no communication from the 
client except through him. He ought not to be expected to 
give a contract to а man in whom he has not full confidence, 
but who is the lowest bidder in a competition; and he should 
have as minute contro] through his contractor as the contractor 
has through his foreman. His supervision must therefore be 
minute and incessant; one visit a day to a building will by no 
means do, nor will two. АП this is necessary for his own pro- 
tection if he is to assume such extreme liability, and as а con- 
sequence his pay for the amount of work which it demands from 
him ought to be proportionally increased. ‘The one and a half 
per cent which ordinary practice allows for superintendence out 
of the established fee of five per cent is not nearly enough for 
this sort of supervision ; and if it were the actual habit to exact 


„such liability, the architect would have to insist оп an increase 
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of fees, or else simply to run for luck. As a fact, the actual 
habit is to work on the other theory. The architect assures 
himself by due diligence that the general charaeter of the work 
and the execution of the important parts, and of such subordi- 
nate parts as he is able hy reasonable watchfulness to scrutinize, 
are satisfactory. Пе infers that what he has not been able to 
see is done with like faithfulness, and that he has been able to 
see enough to make him fairly sure of the rest. This is what 
he really means when he gives his certificate, and this is as 
much as the ordinary client is willing to pay for or finds neces- 
sary. 

The question may be asked, and was asked in the discussion, 
Who, then, is to guarantee to Ше owner perfect work? The 
natural answer is, ‘The man who does the work, — when an ab- 
solute guaranty is required. The man who has the power to ab- 
solutely control the quality of the work in every particular, and 
who also has the temptation, if any one has, and the opportunity, 
to slight or deteriorate it for his own profit, is the man who may 
in reason be enforced to provide a guaranty for its excellence ; 
the client is foolish, and the architect negligent or dishonorable, 
who is willing to intrust it to any builder from whom suel a 
guarantee is not to be expected. The architect may be called 
upon to guaranty his own work; to warrant, that is, the suffi- 
ciency and excellence of his design, drawings, and directions, 
and due diligence in superintendence; what is due diligence, 
that is, in legal phrase, “ ordinary diligence,” being a question 
to be determined by the standard accepted in the ordinary prac- 
tice of good architects. ‘Though it is often tacitly assumed that 
ordinary diligence, ог due diligence, for which the ordinary fee 
is paid, will insure work perfect in every detail, this is too much 
to expect of it. It will secure a good average standard of exc- 
cution ; but to insure that there shall be uo fault in any part re- 
quires extraordinary diligence, for which an extraordinary fee 
should be paid; and even that will not always do it, under 
pressure of the contract system, under which most of our work 
is done. Builders know this, if their clients do not, and the 
careful contractor who becomes responsible for the work of his 
sub-contractors reserves to himself, not a premium of one and a 
half per cent, the architect's fee for superintendence, but five or 
ten per cent, to repay him for his necessary trouble and risk. 

The truth is that such a guaranty, from any one but the per- 
son who actually does the work, is of the nature, not of a pro- 
fessional service or of the duty of an agent, which the architect 
is, but of an insurance. The architect who offers it simply as- 
sumes to insure his client against loss, — takes the risk of the 
coutractor's eluding him at some point, which he may very 
possibly succeed in doing, in spite of even more than ordinary 
watchfulness ; that is, he takes an insurance risk in addition to 
assuming the care which he is professionally bound to take of 
the work, and the liability for his own share of it. It is open 
to the architect to take this risk if he chooses, but as it ts 
solely a business risk it should be paid for by an insurance 
premium. If the owner wants such an insurance he may as 
well get it from a company, or from an individual whose bus- 
iness it is to take risks, as from the architect, who, after he 
Баз done his professional work with due care, since he is com- 
monly not a capitalist, had better refrain from such speculative 
ventures. The view, in fact, which ineludes such ап insurance is 
a purely commercial view, and not a professional view ; and it is 
best for architectural practice in the long run, as well as for other 
professional work, to eliminate the commercial element from it 

„ав much as is practicable. For an architect to guarantee the 
work of a contractor because he directs it is scarcely more rea- 
sonable than for a physician to guarantee a cure ot a lawyer a 
successful suit, since in each case there is an element in the re- 
sult that is not under absolute control of the practitioners ‘The 
architect, it is true, has an advantage оуёг the lawyer or physi- 
cian, and excepting under unfavorable conditions can assure that 
the general standard of his client's work shall be satisfac- 
tory and its essential character good. If he does not accom- 
plish this he may be charged with negligence or incompetence, 
and punished for malpractice ; but this is a very different thing 
from giving a guaranty, which is uo guaranty at all unless it is 
absolute aud covers everything. 

As for the builder, the effect. upon him of knowing that his 


liability is assumed by some one else can hardly be other than - 


demoralizing. It is one of the worst evils of the contract sys- 
tem to which we are committed that it diverts his efforts from 
doing his work as well as he can to merely doing in the easiest 
way what is absolutely exacted of him. If it became the rule 
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‘of practice that the architect should be liable for the builder’s 
work, we may be sure that the responsibility would slide from 
his, the builder’s, shoulders altogether, and the architect, unless 
in exceptional cases, be obliged either to give himself up wholly 
to watching his contractors, to the sacrifice of his professional 
attitude and the injury of his proper work, or else do a specu- 
lative business in building-risks. 

If attention had not been specially called to this view of 
the question, we might have felt that to argue at length against 
it was something like beating the air, since the actual practice 
is unquestionably in favor of leaving the ultimate responsibility 
where it naturally belongs, holding each man as the first secu- 
rity for his own work; but there is certainly a tendency among 
many clients to press the doctrine of the plenary liability of 
architects; and there are architects who, apparently without 
considering duly where it leads, are tempted to receive it with 
an encouragement which is more chivalrous than judicious. 


THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. IV. 


DRAZIERS AND PORTANLE FIRES. 


Іх milder climates we find the portable brazier without any pro- 
vision whatever for the outlet of the smoke. This system of heating 
was generally employed by the Greeks and Romans. It is still used 
in Spain, Italy, Algeria and other warm countries. 
The braziers of the Greeks and Romans formed (4 
elegant pieces of furniture, often beautifully Ху 
seulptured, as in Figs. 7 and 8. The Spanish 
portable brazier, Fig. 9, in whieh chareoal is 
burned, is rolled from room to room, warming 
each in виєєеззіоп. By this system the entire 
heat of the fuel is realized, but, on the other hand, 
the ‘produets of combustion, always disagreeable 
to the oceupants, and highly injurious to the paint- 
ings and furniture, are extremely dangerous for 
the health. 

The combustion of one kilogram of eoal, for 
instance, converts into earbonie acid all the oxy- 
gen contained in nine cubic meters (or yards) of 
air. This, according to Peelet, renders twenty- 
seven eubie kilograms of air unfit to breathe, so 
that the air of our room 20 x 20 x 10 feet, or 
of about one hundred and ten сие meters са- _ 
pacity, deducting furniture, would be rendered РЕ: 7. 
irrespirable and would suffocate the persons attempting to breathe it, 
by the eombustion of about four kilograms of coal. It is true that 
the heat generated by this quantity of fuel burned in the middle of a 
elosed ehamber, without ehimney or other opening, would soon be so 


exeessive as to require the opening of the windows. The four kilo- 
gram would raise the temperature of our room to TON рта == 


823 degrees centigrade, or about 1500 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
would be nearly hot enough to melt brass. (In 
the equation, 7000 represents the heating power 
of coal in units ; 1.3 the weight of 1 m. c. of 
air Y 09 C.; and 0.2377 the specific heat of 
air. 

The real danger results from the production 
of carbonic oxide, which gives much less heat. 
It is ealeulated that a hundreth part of this gas 
in the air is sufficient to kill warm blooded an- 
imals. Henee the danger of using eharcoal for 
fuel as in the Spanish brazier, the products of 
combustion being largely carbonic oxide. A 
remarkable instance of death by charcoal fumes 
=. is given by the suicide of the son of the eele- 

oe brated ehemist Berthollet. He left us a vivid 
account of his own destruetion by asphyxia in an air-tight chamber. 
Loeking thedoor of the room and elosing up all the cracks which might 
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admit fresh air, he prepared a ehar- 
coal fire on a brazier, seated himself 
at a table with writing matcrials and 
aseconds marking-watch, marked the 
precise hour and then lighted the char- E 
еба! on the brazier before him. With 9 49 
all the method and precision of a scien- = ЖГ 
tifie experiment, he reeorded the vari- 5 
ous sensations he experienced, detail- 

ing the approach and rapid progress of 

delirium, and as suffoeation began the 

language became more and more confused, the writing larger and 
more illegible, until the writer fell dead upon the floor. 

In colder elimates, where greater heating power is necessary, the 
brazier is of course insufficient. Іп the frigid zones, however, where 
wood and coal cannot be obtained, the brazier reappears in the form 
of the smoky lamp of the Laplander and Esquimau. Here economy 
approaches its maximum, the heating, lighting, and ventilation being 
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effeeted by one and the same inexpensive agent, namely, putrid oil, 
burned under a hole in the roof of the hut, “Тһе Greenlander,’ 
says Tomlinson, “builds a larger hut and contrives it better, but it 
is often oceupied by half a dozen families, each having a lamp for 
warmth and cooking, and the effeet of this arrangement, aecording 
to the remark of a traveller, ‘is to ereate such a smell that it strikes 
one not aceustomed to it te fhe very heart.’” The effeet of this 
great economy, however, is shown in the bleared eyes and the 
stunted growth of the natives. ue ў 

Finally, the last degree of eeonemy in warming, if we can eall 
that economy which saves fuel at the expense of health, is reached 
by the lace makers of Normandy, who work warmed by the natural 
fires burning in the bodies of their domestic animals. They rent the 
close sheds of the farmers who have cows in winter quarters. “ The 
cows are tethered in a row on one side of the shed, and the lace 
makers sit cross-legged on the ground on the other side with their 
feet buried in straw, The eattle being out in the fields by day, the 
poor women work all night for the sake of the steaming warmth 
arising from Ше animals." 2 

We wonder at the backwardness of the civilized Greck and Ro- 
man in the nse of their tripods, smile at the Spaniard with his bar- 
barous rolling brazier, pity the Esquimau with his feeble and smoky 
lamp, and sympathize with the wretched lace makers of Normandy 
in their close and sickly atmosphere, yet all the time forget that we 
ourselves allow the air of our rooms to be impoverished in the very 
same manner, and often to an even greater extent, by the noxious 
vapors pouring frem our unventilated gas burners. 


ORIGIN ОК THE CHIMNEY. 


The idea of building the fire-place against the side wall prebably 
originated in England in the eleventh century, at the time of the 
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Fig. 10. Origin of the 
Chimney. From La- Figs. 11 end 12, Fire-Place іп Conisborough Cestle. 
barthe. From Tomlinson, 


Norman Conquest. Previonsly the chimney consisted merely of a 
hole in the roof, with a small wooden tower above to carry up the 
smoke, At the time of the Conquest, fortresses were constructed 
and the roofs used 
ya ¡for defence, so that 
jthe central opening 
for smoke was ren- 
dered impossible. 
The fire-place was 
removed to an out- 
| side wall and ап 
opening made in this 
? wall above the fire 
for the passage of 
| | the smoke, as in Fig, 
| 10. The oblique 
| opening in the wall 
||| gave place soon after 
{ the Conquest to the 
ordinary еһішпеу- 
flue. Figs. 11 and 
12 represent the fire- 
place and flue in the 
great guard room of 
Conisborough Cas- 
tle, erected in or 
near the Anglo-Sax- 
оп period. 

This form of flue 
naturally led to the 
ordinary chimney as 
itisnow constructed. 
The fire-places and 
flues were at first 
very large. In 
France a royal edict, 
as late as 1712 and 1723 fixed the size of the flue at three feet wide 
and deep enough to admit the ehimney-sweep. In this country we 
have seen old-fashioned fire-places eivht fect leng and three feet deep. 


з Tomiinson, Warming and Ventilation. 


Fig. ІЗ. Fire-plece of the Fourteenth Century. From 
Viollat-le-Duc. 


These eaused such a draught that sereens were neeessary in the roonı 
to protect the inmates from powerful eurrents of eold аш, but, al- 
though the waste of heat was enormous, оп aceount of the eooling 
effect of these strong dranghts of ontside air, it was nevertheless much 


Fig, 14. Fire-place of the Fifteenth Century. From Viollet-le-Duc. 


modern fire-place. Provided usually with a large hood projecting 
boldly into the room, and placed at a considerable height, sometimes 
six or eight feet, above the hearth, Figs. 13 and 14, they radiated the 
heat generously into the room, and, although they did not pretend, 
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Fig. 15, Fire-place in the House of Jaques Coeur, Bourges. Frem Geilhabaud. 


any more than do onr modern fire-plaees, to heat the air of the 
apartment, they at least sulliced to warm amply the persens grouped 
around them or seated on the hespitable benches built upon the 
hearth itself. 

As for smoke, it is undeniable that where but a small fire is re- 
quired, as is usual in our smaller modern rooms, and the fire-placo 
and flues are large, the hot air eurrent is greatly cooled by the cold 
air entering above the fire, and the rapidity of the dranght is pro- 
portionally diminished, It is of course thereby rendered less eapable 
of resisting any impediments to its passage whieh may be offered 
in the form of defective construction of the flue or imperfect ventila- 
tion of the apartment. But where the flue was perfeet, and where 
sufficient air was brought into the room to supply the plaee o£ that 
drawn up the chimney, and where the hood projeeted well over the 
fire, а smoky chimney was found to be a rare ocenrrence, even with 
the largest fire-places and with the smallest fires. 
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It is the custom when one of these ample fire-places, built after the 
old-fashioned style, is found to smoke, to lay the blame to the size 
of the opening and flue, althongh nine times out of ten the real fault 
will be found to be in an insufficient ventilation of the apartment, or 
in a careless or irregular construction of the flue. Hebrard, in his 
є Caminologie,” wrote in 1756 as follows: “It is surprising that we 
should allow these old chimneys to be changed in order to follow the 
fashion of the day, without taking the pains to examine whether the 
utility is as great as the novelty. It appears that it is not. It has 
been observed, on the contrary, that of the few old chimneys which 
have escaped remodelling, there is searcely one whieh smokes. Old 
men testify to the same effect in regard to those which existed in 
their time, while we have no hesitation in saying of the majority of 
our new chimneys that they do smoke.’ 

The cause of this change was the suppression of the hood which 
had been built and recommended as of the utmost importance by 
Alberti, Philibert Delorme, and others. The hood was dropped partly 
because it was thought to interfere with the decoration of the apart- 
ment and partly on account of tbe desire for novelty. Figs, 15 and 
16. Unfortunately this modification involved a seeond which had a 
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Fig. 16. 


From " Antient Domestick Architecture.” 


still more injurious effeet upon the heating power of the fire. The 
smoke being no longer properly eondueted to the flue, would under 
adverse circumstances enter the room, and the device of lowering 
the mantel was adopted to obviate the difficulty. This was done at 
first by adding a simple band of leather or of some other material 
below the mantel shelf, then by movable registers or blowers of 
metal, and finally by lowering the mantel and shelf itself, which 
modifieation, in the course of the eighteenth century brought the 
fire-place down to the form commonly met with in our day ; a form 
which, objects Labarthe, “ utilizes neither the radiant nor the trans- 
mitted heat.” Still another reason was given for.the lowering of the 
mantel. It was urged by Serlio and Savot that this new disposition 
had only been introduced to protect the eyes from the heat of the 
fire. It was, however, argued with all apparent reason, by ITebrard, 
that the objeet sought eould not in the least degree be obtained by 
this means, since it would be necessary for the purpose to give up 
chairs and warm one's self standing up. 

I shall endeavor to show in the next chapter in what way these 
large, old-fashioned chimneys may be construeted, either with or 
without the hood, so as to render the draught, in all cases, both 
ample and unfailing. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT CAPE HAYTIEN, ST. DOMINGO, AS RE- 
STORED BY MESSRS. CUMMINGS AND SEARS, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON. : 


Тик Cathedral of Cape Haytien, in the Island of St. Domingo, has 
had a checkered history. The first church, built some time prior 
to 1680, a rude structure of palmetto logs with a thatched roof, was 
burned by the Spaniards some ten years later; but so rapid is the 
decay of green timber in that moist elimate that it was said to be al- 
ready half ruined. In the space of thirty years three more churches of 
similar materials were built and destroyed. At length, in 1715, the 
corner stone of a more substantial strueture was laid, the walls being 
of masonry. It was consecrated three years later, but after twenty 
years it was threatening to fall, and was abandoned for a temporary 
shed built in the public square. From time to time irregular and 
languid operations were carried on towards its restoration; but it 
‘was found impracticable, and in 1748 a new church was commenced, 
still on the old site. This also had its vicissitudes, heing unable to 
stand up till it could be finished. It was, however, finally conse- 
crated in 1774, with great pomp. Its front was, judging from de- 
seriptions and drawings still in existence, substantially that of which 
a drawing is here given; but there was no dome, and the ceiling was 
apparently finished with an open roof. Tkis chureh stood until 
1802, when, on the landing of the French expeditionary army, sent 
out by Napoleon to crush the formidable insurrection, the church, 
with most of the eity of Cape Haytien, was burned by order of Tous- 
saint Ouverture. It was restored once more іп 1838, only to be 


shaken into ruin by the great earthquake of May 7, 1842, which de- 
stroyed the entire city. Work has been carried on at intervals by 
various successive governments with a view to its restoration, but no 
systematic attempt has been made to put it in a condition to оссиру 
until the administration of President Canal came into power in 1876, 
when a commission was appointed ‘ for the reédification and com- 
pletion of the Cathedral of the Cape.” Messrs. Cummings and Sears 
of Boston, were instructed to present plans and estimates for the 
completion of the church; and after sending out an experienced 
mason, who made a thorough survey of the condition of the walls 
and piers, with measurements of every part, tenders were invited for 
the work. That of Mr. H. D. Clement was accepted; but the first 
contract included only that portion of the сішгеһ in front of the 
dome, a temporary but strong wooden framing being erected across 
the rear end of the nave and side aisles. Mr. Clement went out 
himself with a strong force of carpenters, Mr. Farquhar with a gang 
of slaters, Messrs. Miehael and Sunter as stone-masons, and Mr, J. 
W. Oldham as general superintendent or clerk-of-the-works. Mr. 
Oldham arrived in Cape Haytien on the 23d of December, and left 
on the 23d of May. Between those dates two of the creat piers of 
the nave, six feet square and twenty-five feet high, were taken down 
and rebuilt, the wall above being shored; a low clerestory wall 
above the nave cornice was split and earried up four feet in height, 
the nave roof, one hundred and fifty feet long and fifty wide, put on 
and slated, the aisles roofed with hard pine rafters filled in with plas- 
ter blocks and covered with Portland eement for a promenade. The 


| pavement of nave and aisles was laid in freestone bloeks, the nave 


roof finished with a barrel vault deeply panelled, the aisle roofs with 
flat panelled ceilings, all in white pine. The old front of the church 
still existed as high as the eornice of the first order. Mr. Clement’s 
eontract not providing for the completion of this frontispiece, a wall 
of brick-work, two feet thick, was carried up te fill the opening of the 
gable, and to serve as a backing for the stone-work when that shall 
be added. The doors and windows have been sent out since the гв- 
turn of the workmen. Besides all this a great amount of masonry 
work was done in cleaning and repairing the stone-work of the front 
and side walls, much of which was broken by the earthquake. 
These walls, by the way, were faced with a beautifully white and fine 


| sandstone brought from France when the chureh was first built, and 


much resembling the Caen stone with whieh we are familiar. 

The work here mentioned exhausted the means at the disposal of 
the commission. 16 is hoped, however, that additional appropria- 
tions will be made by the legislature this winter by which the work 
may be completed. The bell-tower shown in the elevation here given 
formed no part of the original design, but was one of two flanking 
towers built at different times and carried to different heights. The 
architects recommended the removal of both, as detracting from the 
dignity and consistency of the front. It was, however, determined 
to retain one of them, and to complete it by the addition of a belfry 
stage as here shown. The dome is intended to be built of iron, the 
ever-present danger of earthquakes making it imprudent to carry any 
work of masonry so high above ground. 

The city of Cape Haytien, of which this church is now the only 
important building, has had a history not less eventful than that of 
its eathedral. Founded by French eolonists in 1670, a hundred 
years later it was a beautiful capital with a population of some twenty 
thousand people, with its arsenal, its public baths, its fountains, its 
theatre, its palace of justice, its hospital, — with a chamber of agri- 
culture, a ** Société Поуще des Sciences et Arts, and a flourishing 
trade with France, England, and the American colonies. It was 
called familiarly “the little Paris" But domestie revolt and for- 
eivn invasion sapped Ше sonrces of its prosperity ; and what these 
could not do, the convulsions of nature accomplished with extraordi- 
nary completeness. During the insurrection of the slaves in 1798, it 
was given up to the plunder of the troops, and on the landing of the 
French expeditionary army in 1802, was burned by the native gen- 
eral. Still, as late as 1827, Mr. Charles MacKenzie, the English 
Consul General, says, “ the eity is large, the streets spacious and well 
paved, and the houses ehieily of stone, with handsome squares, large 
markets, and a copious supply of water from fountains. Upon the 
whole the city is remarkably beautiful.” But in 1842 the island was 
visited by an earthquake which destroyed the town, and no traces 
of its former beauty are now to be seen. The extraordinary vigor 
and luxuriance o: vegetation have covered the ruins with verdure; 
the wild fig-tree, with a trank twelve to sixteen inches in diameter, 
is frequently seen growing from the top of a high wall, its strong 
roots having struck down on either side into the earth. The streets 
are still encumbered with the ruins of stone buildings, like the streets 
of Boston after the great fire. The workmen, in clearing away the 
masses of débris from under the walls of the eathedral, unearthed 
portions of skeletons, doubtless those of persons who had taken ref- 
uge in and around the church during the earthquake and were buried 
by the falling walls. 


HOUSE, АТ SNEEDEN’S LANDING, М. Y. MR, J. С. CADY, ARCHI- 
TECT, NEW YORK. 

This house is situated near the termination of the Palisades, which 
are indicated in the background, near a-spot which abounds in his- 
toric association, Tappan of Revolutionary fame. ‘The house is 
built of the cream-colored stone which forms a part of the singul;r 
formation of the lower part of the Palisades. 
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BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, WASIIINGTON, D. С.) MR. 
J. С. HILL, SUPERVISING ADCHITECT OF THE TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT. 

This building is to be at the corner of Fourteenth and В Streets 
and will have a frontage of 139 fcet on the first and 234 feet on the 
second of these streets. It is to be built of common brick, with 
jambs and other finish of moulded brick. The brickwork will be 
of two colors, red and brown. The floors and roof will be fire-proof. 
The arrangement of the rooms is indicated on the plans. The esti- 
mated cost is $300,000. At present the basement walls are build- 
ing. ` 
GYMNASIUM, FOR ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, CONCORD, N. Н. 

Н. YOUNG, ARCHITECT, BOSTON. 


MR. G. 


THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. I. 


[А paper read at the twelfth Cotea ian at Sane Institute of Architects, by 
Тикпк із а great deal of confusion in the public mind as to the 
limitations of the responsibility of those who are employed to direct 
construction, and it is not impossible that architeets themselves do 
something to inerease the confusion, not so much from ignorance of 
what the law requires of them as from the readiness with whieh some, 
in their eagerness for employment, bind themselves to terms of ex- 
cessive harshness, and perhaps also the ambition of some to elaim ал 
authority over elients and contractors more absolute than is always 
neeessary or desirable. Е : Р 

There is a popular idea that the architeet is somehow responsible, 
not only for his own work, but for that of all the contractors for a 
building, He is supposed to be in some way capable of watehing at 
once all the workmen employed in the structure through the whole 
of their working hours, so that the mechanic who has been astute 
enough to conceal his bad mortar and rotten timber during the peri- 
odical visits of superintendence, passes for having only yielded to 
the impulses of human nature, while the architect, who failed to find 
him out, is denounced as incompetent. 

Especially is the final certificate supposed to eonfer a sort of 
plenary absolution on the contractor who has managed to obtain it, 
and who thinks himself entitled to keep the profits, whether honest 
or dishonest, which he may have been able to seenre by means of it, 
on the pretence that the architcct’s approval supersedes for him the 
faithful execution of his contract. 

But if builders find it convenient to elaim such preposterous au- 
thority for the acts of the arehitect, which are profitable to them, 
the publie, on the other hand, seem to find diflieulty in holding their 
avents, in matters of construction, to even moderate aceountability, 
and their attempts to do so result in some cases in gross injustice to 
their professional adviser, and in others in such extraordinary con- 
tracts with architects as that which the Indiana State House com- 
missioners have sueeceded in getting one of them to accept. 

lt would be much to the advantage of the profession and the pub- 
lie if their mutual duties and responsibilities were better understood, 
and a reference to cases in which the law on such subjects has been 
established may be interesting, even if very incomplete. 

The general rule of law in all cases of employment of professional 
advice is that the expert shall be bound to use in discharging his 
trust an ordinary amount of care and diligence, together with an 
average degree of skill and knowledge of his business. The highest 
degree of skill is not expected of hin; but neither can he satisfy jus- 
tice, ag has been elaimed, with such an amount of intelligence as 
may have been shown by great masters under unfavorable cireum- 
stances; what is required of him is a continued exercise of the best 
skill which, with ordinary talents and opportunities, he could be ex- 
pected to attain. | P . 

Perhaps in practice want of care and diligence is more frequently 
imputed to architects than want of skill, and courts are stricter in 
interpreting the law in that respect. In an English ease an archi- 
tect, sued for negligence, replied that he found his instructions were 
disregarded by the builder with the approval of the owner, and 
thinking it useless to waste his time in frequent visits, he liad only 
been to see the work about once a month afterwards. "That seems 
not unnatural, at least; but the court did not find it justifiable, and 
judgment was given against him. 

In general, it may be remarked that juries’ notion of faithful su- 
pervision differs materially from what architects are apt to under- 
stand by ** superintendence,’’ and he who has a difficult or danger- 
ous piece of construction or alteration to carry ont, will consult his 
own interest, in view of the risk of accident, by being on the ground 
in person as much as possible, so that want of diligence at least may 
not be impute to him. 

As to want of due care and skill, there seems to be some variation 
in tlie practice of different countries. 

The French Code says, section 1792: ** If the edifice built at an 
agreed price perish in whole or in part hy faults in its construetion, 
even by defect in its foundation, the architect and the builder are 
jointly responsible therefor for ten years:** 

This is the law of France, and, in substance, of England and the 
United States. The Freneh jurists make some further distinctions. 
It has been decided that the architect is solely responsible for dam- 
age or-failure in a building which has been strictly carried out in ac- 
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cordance with his plans and under his directions, if the workman- 
ship and materials were not defective; and this decision seems to 
overrule a claim which has heen made, that the builder should be 
supposed to know as much of his own business as the architect, and 
unless he protested against a faulty design be should share in the re- 
sponsibility for it, " 

Another decision extends the responsibility of the architect to all 
eases of damage which may result from a violation or ignorance on 
his part of the rules of the art which he professes, or of the laws 
which it is incumbent on him to know, such as those relating to party- 
walls, or ancient lights, or the poliee or municipal regulations of the 
locality in whieh he builds; and it has been repeatedly held that the 
architect could not free himself from this responsibility, even by al- 
leging the consent or the positive orders of the owner. М 

As to the accountability of the architect for the bad quality of the 
work done under his supervision, there is no obscurity whatever. 
The law says: “If the architect is charged with the surveillance of 
the work of the contraetor, he can be held for all the consequences 
of any negligenee in his performance of this duty; so, whether it 
may be that the plan has not been faithfully followed, and the build- 
ing is consequently defeetive, or the contractor has furnished bad 
materials or workmanship, those who suffer inconvenience from any 
of these deficiencies have a cause of action against the arehitcct, 
subject to the limitation of the Code, which says (act 2270) that 
“ after ten years architects and contractors are discharged from the 
guarantee of work furnished or directed by them in accordanee with 
an agreement as to ргїее,” and, of course, provided they can show 
that the damage or inconvenience could have been prevented by the 
exercise of due skill and саге on the arehitect’s part. 

This seems a hard doctrine, considering that the architect has no 
interest in permitting the use of bad materials, and can wholly pre- 
vent it only by extreme watchfulness, if at all, while the builder con- 
trols every detail of material and workmanship, and if those fur- 
nished are defective, it must be with his knowledge and collusion, 
and with intent to defraud the owner; and if he sueceeds in his fraud 
the whole profit is his; but there is no donbt that it is the law in 
Franee and Great Britain, as well as this eountry, and a man who 
suffers from defective work in his house or other building, which 
might have been detected or prevented by what the court may con- 
sider reasonable care on the part of the architect, can recover dam- 
ages from him. In the English and American practice it would 
secm that the architect is compelled to make good the whole loss if 
the owner chooses to require it, while the French courts seem to ex- 
ereise a discretion in apportioning the indemnity between those to 
whose fault the loss is due. ‘Thus, in a ease where a bridge was 
washed away by a flood, the municipality sued the engineer to com- 
pel him to repair the loss; but the court decided that as, although 
the flood was an unusual oceurrence, answering in part to what our 
books term an “басс of God,” still, it was within the reasonable skill 
that the law expected of the engineer, to provide against such occur- 
rences, and his share of the responsibility was estimated at one 
fourth, and he was condemned to pay one fourth the damage. 

In another case, a town built a hall, and six years after its eomple- 
tion the stone began to flake off. The municipality sued the archi- 
tect and builder jointly. It was in evidence that some ої the stones 
were placed off their natural bed; and although it appeared that it 
was dificult to distinguish the beds in that particular stone, the court 
held that the architect ought to have been able to do so, and that it 
was one of the rules of his art not to allow such misplacing, and Бе, 
was obliged to pay one half the damages claimed. 

One of the French commentators asserts the existence of an impor- 
tant rule, that if the superintending architect has given the proper 
direction for the execution of the work, and has, before the work is 
actually in place, pointed out defects in the materials on hand, he 
escapes liability. If he has not he is liable, but not as a principal. 
The principal is the direet eause of the damage, that is, the con- 
tractor or workman who by fraud or negligenee has badly executed 
the work whieh was confided to him. He із the immediate cause of 
the damage, and should furnish the reparation. The negligence of 
the architect is only secondary and accessory, and he should only be 
held as a subsidiary, as a bondman in ease of insolvency of his prin- 
cipal. f 

There seems to be some comfort in this; but without referring to 
the decisions on which the opinion was founded, it is impossible to 
tell how much authority it has. Certainly there appears to be no 
trace of such а principle in the English or American decisions, so 
that it is wisest for us to continue to think that a general supervis- 
ion only is not enough to satisfy the law, and that in case of acci- 
dent the eourts will hold us, as the French say, solidaires with the 


builder in respect of damages, if any lack of due diligence or skill” 


can be proved against us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


А CONTUMACIOUS BUILDER AND THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


+ 


i New York. 


Тик Superintendent of Buildings is just now engaged in a lively 
fight with one of the class known as ** speculative builders." They 
аге-а numerous and most active company of business men, who know 


the law in its minntest detail, and who are commonly supposed to be - 
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ready at all times to take advantage of every opportunity by which 
a М may be saved. The stock phrase “іп a workmanlike man- 
ner" means in their practice that manner which will give the best 
return at the final sale of the building. Their edifices, be they 
stores, tenements, flats, or dwellings of the better class, are rushed 
up and hurriedly sold, while the gloss and varnish are yet fresh, and 
before the settling walls and general want of stability in the struet- 
ure are shown in the cracked plaster and sprung wood-work. 

Last spring plans were entered for a double apartmeut house at 
37 and 39 West Fifty-third Street, on the north side of the street. It 
is a fine location, and the original permit was for a four-story struet- 
ure; subsequently leave was granted to build a five-story building; 
but now when the case comes into court it is found that the papers 
have been altered and a figure *6" inserted, wbile the filed plans 
and sections show but five stories. Where or how this erasure was 
committed is not known. But as the plans on file are readily acces- 
sible to any inquirer, this alteration is not inexplicable. The law 
says in § 5, “In all dwelling-houses that may hereafter be erected 
not more than fifty-five feet in height the walls shall not be less than 
twelve inches thiek, and if above fifty-five feet in height and not 
more thàn eighty feet in height the outside walls shall not be less 
than sixteen inches thiek to the top of second-story floor beams, 
provided the same is twenty feet above the curb-level, and if not, 
then to under side of the third-story beams; and also provided that 
portion of the wall that is twelve inehes thiek shall not exceed forty 
feet above the said sixteen-inch wall; and in every dwelling-house 
hereafter ereeted more than eighty fect in height, four inches shall 
be added to the thickness of the wall for every fifteen feet or part 
thereof that is added to the height of the building. All party walls 
in dwellings over fifty-five feet in height shall not be less than six- 
teen inches in thickness.” 

The first violation complained of was the use of the party-wall on 
the east. It was but а twelve-inch wall above the offset at the level 
of the first-floor joists, and to make some appearance of complying 
with the law, and possibly because of some notion that even the 
strength of a twelve-inch wall is a finite quantity, an eight-inch 
lining was carried пр, though unbonded, and built without any раг- 
ticular regard to the old wall. It contributed no strength to it be- 
yond a slight lateral bracing. Above the second-story floor beams 
this was discontinued, and beyond that point not the least pretence 
was made of obeying the law, and the twelve-inch party-wall was 
carried up and piereed for beams, despite the protests of the adjaeent 
tenant and owner, who happened in this ease to be Mr. Wm. A. 
Beach, the eminent lawyer, whose residence is a five-story one; who 
carried his objections so far as to seck a temporary injunetion. 
Judge Lawrence after a hurried hearing with the affidavits of the 
builder and his.men that the wall was properly bonded and the delay 
was a grievous one, removed the injunetion. Of course it is evident 
that the party-wall remains for all structural purposes merely a 
twelve-inch wall from the offset above mentioned to whatever height 
the builder may choose to carry it. Its bearing strength is not 
added to one whit by the wall of eight inches set by the new build- 
ers; and what the law never contemplated in any case, and particu- 
larly with party-walls, 1. е., the erection of a twelve-inch wall over 
fifty-five feet in height, is carried out. 

The opposite or westerly wall exhibits in even stronger light the 
poliey of the builder. "Тһе law plainly says that the sixteen-inch 
portion of the bearing wall shall cease either at the seeond or third 
story line of beams, and that from that point, wherever it may be, 
there shall not be more than forty feet of twelve-ineh wall. To fall 
within this last provision Ше wall which had ceased to be а sixteen- 
inch wall at the level of the third-floor joists was continued for a 
space of a few feet, It was unbonded to the main wall, and was a 
most farcical pretext for claiming freedom from the penalties of the 
law. When the injunction was applied for the builder swore that 
this was a well-bonded and thorough wall; but once the order of 
dissolution was granted against the injunction, the builder became 
aware of the possibility that the wall might be examined, and the 
matter tested, therefore the whole length of four-inch lining wall 
was thrown down, completely removing, of: course, any chance of a 
contradietion of the testimony. Another injunction was applied for, 
this tine by the Department, but pending its argument the builder 
went on with his building, and it became evident that something 
more summary would have to be applied to such an impracticable; 
and for the first time in the present administration of the Depart- 
ment, or at any time so far as its records show, the section of the 
law which permits a criminal prosecution was enforeed, and the 
builder with‘ one or two of his associates was taken into custody. 
The summons server could not identify the papers served by him 
on the prisoners, and through this oversight a discharge followed. 
New complaints were at once made out and new papers served, and 
now the officers stand ready to arrest the first workman who shall 
attempt to lay a brick. The case is watched with no small interest 
by builders and property owners, and the Department for once is 
determined to show that there is such a thing as a building law. 


Roman REMAINS АТ HEIDELBERG. — Since the discoveries of Roman 
remains reported last year, further evidence has been produced that Hei- 
delberg was an important station for the legions of Rome in the third 
century of our era. 


THE LATE FREDERICK PEPYS COCKERELL. 


Our readers will receive with regret and surprise the announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. Frederick Pepys Cockerell, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects. We are no 
less grieved to have to announce this event, which deprives the pro- 
fession of architecture of one of its best known and most valued 
members in the very flower of his age, and at a time when there 
seemed every prospect of a long and honored career before him. 
The intelligence has reached London so near the time of our going 
to press that it is impossible to give more than a brief account of a 
career and a character whieh would have well merited a longer and 
more complete notice. 

Mr. Cockerell was опе of the sons of the late Professor Coekerell, 
В. А., and а great deal of his professional training was under his 
father’s eye. Не also studied in Paris for some time. He became 
а pupil of Мг. Р. C. Hardwick, and was Ше life and soul of a small 
group of young men who were being educated for the profession iu 
that office at the same time, several of whom have since made their 
mark. In the winter of 1855 Mr. Cockerell left Mr. Hardwick and 
went to the Continent for a prolonged tour of study; he brought 
home a large number of excellent sketches and finished drawings, for 
he was a most accomplished draughtsman, and while in Italy he ex- 
tended and enlarged his knowledge of the works of the great Italian 
masters of painting and seulpture. It would not have taken much at 
this time to induce the young enthusiast to lay down the tee-square 
and take up the brush, but happily his original idea was adhered to. 

Soon after his return to England, Mr. Cockerell eommeneed ргас- 
tice, and he continued it with increasing suecess up to the date of 
his untimely death.. His best known work was the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, which he rebuilt, and Freemasons’ Hall, which he recast. 
This work he obtained in competition, an early snecess, and опе 
which led to his appointment to high Masonic office. The building, 
in Queen Street, Lineoln’s Inn, will probably long remain to bear 
testimony to the refinement of taste and the skill of its arehitect. 
From the Catalogue of the British Section of the Paris Exhibition 
(Fine Art) we may extract a list of the works, photographs of which 
are there exhibited by him; it includes his best, but by no means 
all his important commissions : Crawley Court, Manchester; Down 
Mall, Essex; Borrowslea, Surrey; Freemasons' Hall, London; Lythe 
Hall, Surrey; Dynleaven; the Water Color Society’s Gallery, Pall 
Mall East; Tombs at Algiers, Kensal Green, and Slough; Memorial 
Columns at Slough and York; Monument in St. Paul's; Chimney 
Piece at Cliefden. 

Mr. Coekerell had a learned and a practical knowledge of all the 
fine arts, а eultivated taste, keen perception, and a great fund of 
energy and good sense. His social qualities were so briliant and yet 
so kindly that those who knew him will regret the true friend, the 
acute critic, the brilliant talker (for, in a silent, newspaper-reading 
age, Mr. Cockerell was one of the very few men to be met in society 
whose natural and acquired talents of conversation were remarkable) 
the bright and cheerful man of business, the genuine artist, more, far 
more, than the accomplished rising architeet. The precept, — one of 
the many wise and telling maxims whieh dropped from the lips of 
the old professor, his father, — " Ве an artist among gentlemen, and 
a gentleman among artists," was the rule of his life, and no more 
gallant, chivalrous, generous gentleman, no truer, more conscientious 
artist, within the limits to which his predilections eonfined him, ever 
adorned the profession of arehitecture. 

Mr. Coekerell’s position and personal qualities years ago pointed 
him out as the fittest man available to fill the office of Foreign See- 
retary to the Royal Institute of British Architects, and when the 
duties of the secretaryship were rearranged, he beeame Honorary 
Secretary, his eolleague, the Acting Secretary, being his old friend 
and former fellow-pupil, Mr. Eastlake. Мг. Coekerell acquitted 
himself well in this position. He discharged the duties, which at 
times were not always simple, with a fine tact and an easy manner 
that have helped to steer the Institute through rough water when 
that has had to be encountered; and his loss will be severely felt by 
the President and Council and by his present colleague. 

Mr. Coekereli died in Paris on the 4th instant, suddenly, at the 
early age of forty-five. He leaves a widow and a young family. — 
The Architect. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
Ч OAKLAND, CAL., November 12, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Sir, — Much has been written to show that the ownership of 
arehitectural drawings is vested in the architect unless a specific 
agreement has been made to the contrary. As to the justice of this 
condition, all in the profession know that it is based on the fact that 
drawings are simply a part of the architect’s instruments, provided 
by himself to aid him in the accomplishment of certain ends, to wit : 
the estimate of cost and the construction of the proposed improve- 
ments, As to the number of distinct drawings he is to make, he is 
always his own judge, and he is paid, as the lawyer, not for the 
amount of paper and ink used in working up his case, but for his 
experience and knowledge of his work, the difference being that for 
the lawyer there is no established rate of charges, whilst the archi- 
tect is governed (or should be) by the scale of commissions recorded 
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by the Institutes on both sides of the Atlantic. In general practice 
to require the builder to return the drawings and specifications to 
the architect’s office, previous to the final payment, is part of the 
contract; and disputes seldom, if ever, occur as to their ownership at 
this juncture, the client being in haste to ocenpy or acquire posses- 
sion of his improvements, and conscquently indifferent as to the dis- 
posal of the Drawings: The difficulty which many architects һауе 
to contend with arises when the client gets to the point where he 
decides to postpone the construction of his building. All the neces- 
sary labor on the architect’s part has been expended to make a com- 
plete set of drawings, which appear to the owner of the proposed im- 
provement the tangible exponent of that labor, and therefore the 
only legitimate ** money's worth,’’ so far as he is concerned, which 
he can lay hands on. It is at this time, generally, that he is con- 
fronted with rules of the Institute. He very naturally claims igno- 
rance as to the proceedings of any such (to him) close corporation, 
and scorns to be governed by what he considers one-sided laws. 
Furthermore, * what is usual in such cases is nothing to him, and, 
since he is not going to build immediately, he will pay for his (?) 
plans, and take them home." Until the Institute, or the profession 
aside from the Institute, has educated the building public toa greater 
knowledge of its rules and usages, there will be the liability to dis- 
cuss this vexed question. Many architects. prone to leave this mat- 
ter for settlement when it shall present itself, shun thrusting the 
necessary information into the clients face at the beginning of their 
business intercourse, fearing to jar his too sensitive nature, and drive 
him to the office of a less scrupulous practitioner, who will secure 
him, regardless of rules and by-laws. The greater proportion of our 
clients are building their first Попзе, and are very reasonably in the 
dark as to anything in the premises except that they are to employ 
an architect who shall sce that their wants are supplied. If the ar- 
chiteet cares to have smooth sailing from first to last, he will instruct 
his ** owner” in the rules of his office while he is stating to him his 
terms. The least he can do, is to post in a conspicuons place such 
circulars of the Institute as pertain to architect and client, in large 
clear type, with a heading that shall show them to be not only the 
aetion of an organized society, but the binding rales of the office in 
which they are posted. Casually calling attention to these, and, if 
necessary, discussing their merits before any work is done, is far 
better than running the risk of making an enemy by allowing your 
client to remain ignorant till the time when һе comes to demand 
what he very naturally considers only his QUID PRO QUO. 


BOARD OF CONSULTING ARCHITECTS AND ENGIN- 
EERS FOR PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
То THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Dear Sir: A bill is being prepared by some of the architects of 
Indianapolis, to be presented at the next session of the Indiana leg- 
islature, which will provide for a commission of architects and en- 
gineers, whose duties will be to examine all drawings and specifica- 
tions submitted for public works, and to prepare an exhaustive 
description of each set of drawings; setting forth the merits and 
demerits of each, so as to enable those having charge of publie 
works to form intelligent conclusions. It is the intention that the 
gentlemen composing the commission shall be those who stand emi- 
nent in their profession, whose integrity and ability will not be ques- 
tioned. It is hoped by this commission to prevent some of the evils 
of competitions and virtually exclude pretentions practitioners. Each 
design having to pass a rigid examination will prevent such from 
entering the contest, and will give men of ability who enter compe- 
tition some assurance that merit will be recognized and rewarded. 

9. Н. Stem. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


We wish to draw attention to the publishers’ advertisement on page 
vi. of the advertising pages, where it is stated that the numbers of this 
journal for November and December, 1878, will be given, gratis, to new 
subscribers who pay their subscription for the ensuing year before Decem- 
ber 15, 1878. : 


ACCIDENT. — On Tuesday, November 26, while two bricklayers were 
at work on the second floor of the dome of the Capitol at Hartford, a hod- 
carrier as he nushouldered his load dropped the handle of his hod on the 
key row of one of the small brick vaults, and as the mortar was still green 
the brickwork guye way, and the three men were thrown to the floor, all 
badly hurt. 


Tur У/вАтиЕн-Соск on Notre Dame. — It is said that Notre Dame 
de Paris has lost an ornament which was, perhaps, her most conspicuous 
one. Three ог four weeks ago high winds swept over Paris, and опе of 
the strongest gusts blew away from the spire of the church the gilded 
weather-cock which sarmounted it. The dethroned bird is nowhere to 
be found. Whether he plunged headlong into the river, or was picked u 
from the pavement by some unpatriotic and sacrilegious pedestrian, man 
knoweth not. Within the outer frame of that bird was concealed a heap 
of minted metal. The collection included every French piece of money 
current in France, whether of copper, silver, or gold, from a centime toa 
hundred-fran¢ piece. There were in addition coins of one denomination 
or another bearing the faces of all the sovereigns of Enrope. 


Porsonous Paints AND WALL-PArEns. — Dr. H.C. Bartlett, т a paper 
read atthe Cheltenham (Eng.) Congress of the Social Seience Association, 
said: Until the autumn of last year, I was unable, to form any accurate 
idea of the frequency of cases of severe illness occasioned by poisonous 
paints and wall-papers. I had, it is true, within my own professional ex- 
perience, known of several fearful outbreaks of lead-poisoning among the 
work-people employed in white-lead works, and among painters and others 
working iu an atmosphere heavily laden with the saturnine vapors given 
off in the process of applying such paint or during its drying. І had also 
been consulted in a great many instances respecting wall-papers which 
were suspected of being colored with arsenic, in consequence of illness of 
the type recognized as arising from these sources. But, when I was re- 
quested by Mr. Јаћех Hogg, the well-known surgeon and microscopist, to, 
furnish some particulars of the more striking cases I had investigated, to 
be laid before Government, І was astonished to find that during the last 
eleven years 1 have traced back no less than one hundred and twenty- 
three cases of illness attributable either to the diffusion of carbonate of 
Ісай (common white paint) or to arsenical or antimonial coloring matters 
in paint or оп wall-papers. Others have heen working in the same field 
of observation, and of those who have witnessed the danger of permitting 
the use of poisonous pigments and wall-papers, I could mention the testi- 
mony of eminent medical men, analytical chemists, and others who have 
recently protested against the employment of such deleterious substances. 


Ravennese Mosaics at Benin. — A valuable discovery has just been 
made in the cellars of the Berlin Museum. Packed in various chests were 
found some old mosaics which had been bought in Italy during the reign 
of Frederick William IV. They date from the sixth century, are in the 
Byzantine style, and originally decorated the eastern apse of the now ruined 
ehurch of San Michele, in Ravenna, a church contemporary with San Vitale. 
One of the mosaics represents a coneert of angels, all playing on dif- 
ferent instruments ; another shows a frieze ornament set with garlands of 
laurel, on which доусв sway to and fro. These mosaics arrived in Berlin 
just at the first outbreak of the March Revolution, and were stowed away 
in the cellars and forgotten. They are now being restored by Signor Ra- 
dini, one of the assistants of the well-known mosaicist, Dr. Salviati, and 
are destined ultimately to decorate the crypt of the Imperial Mansoleum. 


MAKING А FIRST-CLASS LIGHTHOUSE FROM AN INFERIOR LIGHT, — 
There is a lighthouse near the Isle of Skye which stands in a peculiar 
situation. Just before it is the width of a narrow channel; to the left the- 
channel stretches away for a short distance; on the right, it extends in- 
definitely. A lantern sufficient for the short distances would avail nothing 
at the longer ones, while such a light as would be seen at the longer range 
would be necdlessly and wastefully bright for the shorter ones. Recourse 
has therefore been had to a lantern which unaided will light the narrow 
ehannel, while two series of prisms concentrate and deflect а beam equal 
to a first-class light over the longer distances. The saving is from £400 
to £500 a year. 


New ARCHITECTURAL Monocnapns. — The Parisian publishing firm, 
Veuve A. Morel € Cie., have announced the immediate publication in ten 
or twelve parts of a superhly illustrated monograph, “Le Vatican et la 
Basilique de Saint Pierre de Rome.” The greater part of the work was 
done by the late М. Paul Letarouilly, whose “ Edifices de Rome moderne ” 
is well known, and has been edited and completed by M. Alphonse Simil. 
Each part will contain twenty-two engravings and two chromo-lithographs 
which will make a total of abont two hundred and fifty engravings, 
and twenty-five chromo-lithographs. Those who know the splendor of the 
illustrations usually issued by this publishing honse will need no other as- 
surance of the value of this new and most complete work. 


ARCHITECTURAL Рпотоспариз. — The Arundel Society is now ready 
to sapply the whole series сЕ photographs, the “ Sepulchral Monuments in 
ltaly," which were made by Mr. Stephen Thompson. The series is made 
up of forty-nine large photographs and can be obtained in parts contaiu- 
ing seven each, They will be issned shortly in chronological order, with 
descriptions and histories written by Mr. Thompson himself, and intro- 7 
duced Бу a preface by Mr. С. E. Street, В. A. Mr. Thompson is at 
present cngaged in photographing the architectural remains to be found 
on the Island of Cyprus. 


New EXPLORATION ок Assyria. — Мг. Hormuzd Rassam, who wss a 
companion of Sir Austen Layard’s earliest diseoveries in the Enphrates and 
Tigris Valleys, has succeeded in obtaining from the Porte a most ex- 
tensive firman for the exploration of the whole of Mesopotamia, Assyrian 
and Babylonian, Mr. Rassam will resame his explorations in the Nineveh 
districts, at Koyunjik, in the palaces of Sardanapalus, Sennachcrib, and 
Esarhaddon, and at Nimrond. ‘The excavations in the mound of Nebby- 
Yunas, close by Koyunjik, if carried ont, may lend to the discovery of 
some aecounts, however meagre, of Sennacherib's seeond campaign against 
Hezekiah, from the Assyrian point of view, as this is the site of that king’s 
later palace. In Babylonia, Mr. Rassam will make it a special point to 
discover the site of the royal record office, which has been kept seerct by 
the Arab and Jewish dealers, through whom we have obtained so many 
of the tablets, representing every branch of commercial and fiscal trans- 
action found therein, and now in the British Musenm. The mounds of 
Tel Ibrabim, the site of the епу of Kntha, the great sacred university 
of Babylon, whenee Assurbanipal obtained the originals of the ercation 
tablets, arc also within the scope of the new firman. Mr. Rasssm has also 
obtained a special firman for the exploration of Northeastern Syria, and 
Carchtmish, on the Euphrates, the capital of the ancient Hittite Kingdom. 
This is altogether new ground. — The Spectator. 


Тик Via Sacna.— The Via Sacra of ancient Rome has been entirely 
uncovered from the Arch of ‘Titus to the Temple of Romulus. Several 
structures have come to light, some of which are of the old Roman period, 
and some of the medieval epoch, but all of intense interest to historians 
and archeologists ; and besides these, there are fragments of architecture 
and marble decorations, which will be studied by antiquarians. ‘Three 
of these are dated 339, 341, and 356. 
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AFTER many conflicting reports of what would and what 
wowd not be done, and apparently after considerable conflict 
of opiuion among authorities, Mr. Hill has been suspended 
from his office of Supervising Architect, until the end of his 
trial under the Chicago indictments. Mr. John Frazier, Super- 
intendent of the new building for the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, has been assigned as acting supervising architect pro 
tem. The suspension, which is somewhat unexpected, was made 
hy the President’s express order, the Secretary of the Treasury 
having, it is said, desired that Mr. Hill should be maintained 
in his position except during his actual trial. Of the propriety 
of this suspension it is not our province to judge; the question 
whether a public officer under actual indictment should be 
maintained in position isa general question of administration, 
the discussion of which helongs to politics. We may he allowed 
to say, however. considering the visible tendency to discuss the 
question on a wrong basis, that it is a question simply of a 
general public policy with which no opinion of the guilt or 
innocence of a particular officer ought to have anything to do. 
The rule ought to be universal, iu one way or the other. For 
any public officer, be he collector, secretary, or president. to 
be influenced in his official action in a partieular case by his 
belief in the justice or injustice of the prosecution, would he a 
prejudgment of the action of the courts, and therefore a grave 
offence against official propriety. Collector Smith has written a 
letter to the New York Herald, in which he says that he has had 
nothing to do with the prosecution, not having appeared at all he- 
fore the jury, before whom the matter was brought by the Judi- 
ciary Department, in consequence of his report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, last spring. He also says that he has no candi- 
date for Mr. Hill’s place, and has never asked the President to 
appoint anybody to office. 


AT the first ordinary meeting of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects for 1878-79, the president, Mr. Charles Barry, 
delivered an opening address which has many points of gen- 
eral interest. The view presented of the present condition of 
the British Institute, while by contrast it awakens a feeling 
of mortification at the shorteomings of our younger society, is 
certainly instructive, — as an indication of the results possible 
to organization and effort. The membership has, during the 
past year, increased from 615 to 645 in active practice, — an 
unprecedented increment; of these 290 are members not liv- 
ing in or near London. In addition there are 95 honorary fel- 
lows and associates. The invested capital of the Institute is 
$27,500, and its income for the last year, $12,000. Its library, 
exclusive of periodicals, contains 3,500 volumes, which have 
been used by 596 readers during the twelvemonth, about equally 
divided between day and evening. Ји all these details the pres- 
ident shows that the increase has of late been unusually large. 
With regard to the Egytian Obelisk, now at last erected upon 
the Thames embankment, he takes occasion to express the feel- 
ing of regret felt hy every Englishman of artistic perceptions at 
its extremely inadequate and unfortunate position, buried among 
lofty buildings, and having no relation with any important axis, 
— а feeling with which Mr. Leighton, the new president of the 
Royal Academy, and an honorary member of the Institute of 
Architects, expresséd the heartiest sympathy in his speech on 


the same occasion, seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. Barry. 
He also, as representing the guild of painters and sculptors, in 
referring to Mr. Barry’s exceptions to architectural competi- 
tions, expressed his doubts whether the “survival of the fittest.” 
usually resulted from this method of selecting professional as- 
sistance. In respect to archeology, President Barry asserted 
that the late discovery of the Greek city Sipontum, in Apulia, 
buried whole in a volcanie earthquake, had given to the world 
a new Pompeii, from which results of the most extraordinary 
importance may be anticipated. He then proceeded to make a 
few remarks upon sessional papers, suggesting that in these, and 
in the discussions which followed them, it would be well in the 
future to have somewhat less of »sthetics and somewhat more 
of practical matters, such as ventilation, warming, lighting, etc., 
and closed with an expression of congratulation at the change, 
from torpidity to activity, from repose to earnest endeavor, 
which had of late characterized the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute. - 


Tue ARCHITECT takes rather vigorous exception to much of 
this address, claiming, with some interesting historical allusions, 
that the alleged change from torpidity to activity is more in ap- 
pearance than in result, and that the proposition involves an un- 


just censure upon previous administrations, and more especially 


upon those in which Professor Donaldson, the founder of the In- 
stitute, had borne a conspicuous part. The Architect questions the 
significance of the increased membership, the increased library, 
the increased income, ete., and maintains, with reference to Mr. 
Barry’s proposition to substitute for competitions of designs 
competitions of names, that this ascendancy of “ names ” is really 
the very thing that competitions of designs have been struggling 
to overcome ever since the great fifteenth century. The Build- 
ing News also maintains that the grievances of the profession 
with respect to competitions are by no means to be corrected by 
a resort to President Barry’s substitute, which would deprive 
the profession of the obvious advantage of a system which pro- 
tects and encourages its junior members, and which, if properly 
used, would justify the theory that the domain of art is a re- 
public aud not an aristocracy. The Building News further 
states its opinion that competitions of designs have failed to 
realize this just expectation of their proper functions in the 
practice of architecture mainly through the failure of the Insti- 
tute to issue conditions binding upon all its members to enter 
upon no competition which is not hased upon principles which 
shall secure alike to the profession and to the public the best 
results of honest emulation. As for the character of the ses- 
sional papers, this authority avers that of the dozen or more 
promised in the programme of the Institute for the ensuing ses- 
sion only four are likely to have any real value to the profes- 
sion, viz.: those on “ Bills of Quantities and their Relation to 
Contracts,” * Lighting by Electricity,” “Тһе Modern Restau- 
rants,” and “Improvements in Glasgow and the City Improve- 


‚ment Act.” 


Тив comments of the London Times, as reflecting the im- 
pression made upon the public mind by the statements of the 
official head of the architectural profession, are significant. In 
the presence of the unprecedented architectural activity of the 
age, it discovers that апу general agreement on questions of 
taste is absolutely impossible, but takes comfort in Mr. Barry’s 
cheerful address, and in the assertions that modern English 
architecture can hold its own with that of any other nation, 
But the visions of the past which are repeated in modern work, 
following apparently no general plan, in aceordance with no 
convietions of principle, conflicting one with another on essential 
points, and all denying the ideas in vogue a few years ago, are 
a constant puzzle to the layman. The Times says: “It may 
be true that we shall be more distinguished hereafter by the un- 
wearied energy of our aspirations than by our suecesses in ful- 
filling them ;” that we “scoured the history of architecture to 
find something that we might at least copy, and repeat with 
some sense of satisfaction. and that we never discovered any- 
thing with which we could be content.” It is strange, perhaps, 
that the intelligent layman, viewing the results of architecture 
from the outside and uninfluenced by the prejudices current іп: 
the profession, does not discover that these successive English 
fashions of archeological revival must necessarily distract the 
professional mind from: essential - principles, out of -which a true 
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and comprehensive system of architectural development may 
arise, and must fritter away its force upon the mere accidents 
and accessories of design. Thus, while under the dominion of 
the Stuart dynasty of architecture, the English professional 
mind seems capable of finding no virtue in that of the Edwards, 
and is for the moment alienated even from the perfecting of 
Greek forms or from the refinements of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Why the vigilant lay observers do not recall the well 
organized Areopagus of Conduit Street to a sense of its respon- 
sibility as the guardian of principles and not the leader of fash- 
ions, why they do not point to the consistent results of four cent- 
uries of academical discipline on the other side of the Channel, 
and demand from the English architects an art consistent with 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, is not easy to explain. But the 
critics may yet be inspired to ask some questions which the 
great practitioners of London and the President of the Royal 
Institute may find it difficult to answer. 


Охе or two points bearing on the subject of our last week's 
editorial — Architects’ Risks — were lately brought out in the 
expert testimony given in a case now pending before a South 
Carolina court, which involves the question of payment for ex- 
traordinary services on the part of the person who performed 
the duties of an architect. To the question what kind of super- 
intendence, and how much time, an architect gives in the usual 
practice of the profession to the work he oversees, the answer 
given was the natural one: that the number and duration of his 
visits was discretionary, being in his judgment sufficient to in- 
sure that the work was done as directed by the plans and speci- 
fication. The question was then asked whether, in case a house 
was built by the day, and the architect, being a mechanic, su- 
pervised the purchase of materials, directed and instructed the 
workmen, and followed the work into all its details, spending a 
large part of every day upon it, he should be entitled to extra 
compensation, and what that compensation should be. The an- 
swer given was that the usual five per cent commission does not 
cover such services, which with “ many other details requisite for 
securing proper materials and workmanship” are ordinarily per- 
formed by a “ general foreman ” or а “clerk of the works” at the 
cost of the owner of the building, and that if they were rendered 
by the architect, he was entitled to an additional five per cent, 
making a whole commission of ten per cent. Assuming it to 
have heen superfluous to say that such special services are nat 
architectural services at all, and that an architect had hetter not 
undertake to render them, these answers give pretty clearly 
the simplest statement of the actual practice, and of what is 
reasonable in such а case. No architect in successful practice, 
and even no well-to-do contractor, would perform such services, 
except by proxy, or could afford to, for even the five per cent 
additional fee, unless in work of exceptional importance. Yet 
nothing less than this would do, if the plenary responsibility 
for which many people look were held to attach to the super- 
intendence that entitles the architect to his modest allowance of 
one and a half per cent out of the established fee. 


Mr. WinstLer's suit against Mr. Ruskin, although it has 
its amusing side, which is the first that presents itself, has also 
its serious and instructive side. ‘There could hardly be a better 
example of the folly of appealing to a popular tribnnal to decide 
an artistic quarrel, for this is what the quarrel really was, Mr. 
Whistler being, it is safe to say, more concerned about the 
affront to his standing as a painter than about the thousand 
pounds’ damages for which he hrought suit. Mr. Ruskin and 
Mr. Whistler are both artists whose ideas, diametrically opposed 
to each other, are caviare to the general, with the difference that 
Mr. Ruskin labors earnestly to make his intelligible to the pub- 
lic, and at least succeeds in attracting much of their admiration ; 
while Mr. Whistler, we fancy, hugs himself in the possession of 
an esoteric quality to be manifested only in a narrow circle. 
Mr. Ruskin, exasperated at Mr. Whistler’s wilful neglect of the 
things which are to him most precious in painting, and not 
being much in the habit of controlling his pen, асепвей Mr. 
Whistler, in a passage in the Fors Clavigera which has been 
often quoted, of an ill-educated conceit approaching the aspect 
of wilful imposture, and added the not very delicate or gentle- 
manlike fling, “I have seen and heard much of cockney іш- 
pudence before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb 
usk two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the pub- 
lic's face.” Mr. Whistler was injudicious enough to bring into 
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court, not only his quarrel and his reputation, but his pictures, 
and the British jury, which naturally had no eye for harmonies 
in amber and black, or nocturnes in blue and gold, had a keen 
sense of the captivating vigor of Mr. Ruskin’s language and of 
the analogous witticism of the opposing connsel, inquiring of Mr. 
Whistler which was the bridge in his picture and which was the 
pier. The disinterested testimony of a painter of the opposite 
school, Mr. Burne Jones, that Mr. Whistler's work was masterly 
in its way and especially in color, though only a sketch, and not 
to be considered a picture, appears not to have iufluenced the 
jury greatly, especially in face of the acknowledgment of the 
artist that such a nocturne was easily painted in a day or two, 
and that two hundred guineas was perhaps a “ stiffish” price 
forit. ‘Che jury did doubtless the very best thing they could 
have done when they decided to leave the question exactly 
where they funnd it, by awarding a farthing damages without 
costs. It is not very likely that Mr. Whistler’s paintings will 
have lost any old admirers or gained any new ones from the 
trial, and the artistic quarrel remains as it was before, while the 
unsympathetic public is entertained by seeing the two pro- 
tagonists, whose qualities it ought to honor, displayed before 
it, with no knightly wounds, but with clothes torn and plumes 
draggled in a scuffle. 


We mentioned some time ago (American Architect, April 6, 
1878) the attempt of the Metropolitan Board of Works to make 
a London rector pay for the repair of his own church. Part of 
one of the pinnacles of the old church of АП Saints, in Lam- 
beth, fell down; and since the parish, a poor one, did not find 
money to repair it, the Board of Works, pronouncing the spire 
dangerous, itself restored it, and taking a cue from the law 
which allows it to repair a dilapidated building at the cost of 
its owner, called upon the incumbent, Mr. Lee, to pay the bills, 
on the ground that he was constructively the owner of the 
church. The rector naturally refused to pay, and the Board 
applied to a magistrate for a distress warrant against his prop- 
erty, which was refused. The question has been carried from 
one tribunal to another, the Board always getting worsted, but 
renewing the attack till the case reached the Queen's Bench. 
The indomitable rector pleaded his own case, arguing that he 
was not owner of the church, since he could neither destroy nor 
sell it; and that the Doard had recognized the exceptional 
character of the building, since it had not attempted to force 
a sale of it. The Lord Chief Justice accepted Mr. Lee's argu- 
ment, and decided that a rector could neither be required to 
repair his church at his own expense, nor obliged to beg money 
for the purpose. Fortunately for the clergy in the United 
States, they are exposed to no such embarrassments, since all 
the churches are the property either of private corporations or 
of individual laymen (unless it be in the Roman Catholic Church, 
where, we believe, the bishops are the legal owners of the church- 
buildings). But the clergy of the English Church will doubt- 
less be thankful to have been represented by a rector who could 
so valiantly held his own against the aggressive and uncom- 
promising Beard of Works. In a country full of costly 
churches, which being mostly old can pretty easily fall into 
dilapidation, to compel the clergy to keep them in repair would 
be to saddle them with a burden which might well prevent a 
great many men, and these the best, from taking orders. 


THE LEGAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS. И. 


Ах illustration of the American practice is found in the case of 
Newman vs. Fowler, decided in New Jersey in 1874. 

А house after completion proves defective; the report of the case 
does not say in what respect, but it is found that there was want of 
саге and skill, on the part both of the architect and of the contractor. 
On the principle that when several persons are concerned in inflict- 
ing injury upon a man, any one of them is liable for the whole dam- 
age, and that the person wronged may choose which he will compel 
to pay the indemnity, the owner sucd the architeet for the entire 
damage. The jury was charged that where the negligence of the 
contractor was such as to be discoverable by the exercise of reason- 
able care and skill on the part of the architect, the architect and the 
builder were alike responsible; for the effects of negligence of the 
builder beyond this measure, he alone was responsible. In this case, 
the negligence or unskilfulness of the architect being admittcd, his 
sameness of accountability with the builder was a necessary сопзе- 

uence, and the owner had a right, if he chose, to obtain from him 
the full damages, and judgment was given accordingly. 

A point in this case is interesting. The owner had kept back a 
part of the contract price from the builder, on account of defects not 
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specially described. The defendant’s counsel claimed that by so do- 
ing he had already obtained indemnity from the builder, and could 
not demand further damages from the architect. The judge’s reply 
was thatif the builder had sued the owner for the balance of the 
contract money, and the defence had been that it was retained on ac- 
count of the same defects for which the present action was brought, 
and the defence had prevailed, it would have barred the present ac- 
tion against the architect, since the owner was not entitled to obtain 
damages twice over, — once from the contractor and again from the 
architeet. But іп fact the builder had not sued for his money, and 
there was no evidence that the owner might not have retained it on 
aecount of other defects than those for which he was sning the arehi- 
tect, so that the question of the retained balance was still open and 
undecided, and could not be considered in the present action. 

Another case, decided in Missouri in 1876, gives an idea of the eare 
which the law considers to be required of architects. A building 
was in process of construction, and iron columns and girders had 
been set to carry some portion of it. - By defect probably of the 
foundation, two of the columns settled after the weight was brought 
upon them. The arehitect proposed to raise them with the girders 
resting on them, apparently so that they might be underpinned. It 
was in evidence that one of the contractors who furnished the iron- 
work, hearing the architect propose to apply jack-screws under the 
caps of the columns, advised him not to do so, ashe did not think 
the casting strong enough; but the owners took the arehitect's view, 
and on his recommendation employed a professional building mover 
for the work. It appeared that there was some stipulation that this 
man should work under the direction of the architect; if it had not 
been for that the judge’s opinion was that the architect would not 
have been liable for the improper management of the raising, which 
was alleged by some of the witnesses. On the application of the 
jack-screws the eap of one column broke at the corner, and the 
flange of the eompound wrought iron girder resting on it bent, al- 
lowing the girder to fall, bringing down a wall with it, and killing a 
workman employed in the building, whose widow sued the architect 
for compensation for her loss. The architect himself was not in the 
building at the time, but knew and approved of the method adopted 
to effect the raising. 

The judge charged the jury that if they found that the disaster was 
due to an improper method employed for effecting the raising, or be- 
cause of inadequate supports for the screws or unskilful application 
of them to the columns, while the work was under control of the ar- 
chitect, he must be held to have shown negligence in business which 
he undertook, though he failed to show the care and skill which, 
having undertaken it, the law imposed upon him, and was liable for 
the damage resulting from his negligence. 

Some of the testimony went to show that the design of the girder 
was bad, and that the eolumns were weak and badly cast, and the 
jury were charged also that if they found that defective iron-work 
was the origin of the accident, and that this was designed by 
the arehiteet in an unskilful manner, or was defective by means of 
bad material or workmanship, which could have been discovered by 
the defendant, in this case also he was guilty of а negligence which 
rendered him liable for injury resulting from it. The judge thought 
that the absence of the architect at the time when so critical an op- 
eration was going on was in itself a failure to show the care required 
of him, and thought also that he was guilty of neglect in not having 
the strength of the caps of the columns tested before subjeeting them 
to so severe а strain; and the jury taking a similar view, the de- 
fendant was obliged to pay the amount claimed, $5,000. 

The court, in this case, was of opinion that the owners of the 
building were liable, together with the architect, but it is not very 
evident why; and in an English case of manslanghter from the fall- 
ing of a building, the owner, who proved that he had given orders 
for good and substantial work, but knew nothing of construction 
himself, and had not controlled the details of the exécution, was dis- 
charged. 

‘The professional man must not forget that the damage for which 
he may render himself liable by remissness in duty extends beyond 
loss by deficiencies in the construction. A distinguished arehitect 
in London was accused of negligence in failing to prepare plans for 
a certain alteration with due rapidity, and the proprietor, who let 
the rooms in the building to lodgers, claimed the profits which he 
would have derived from his house if the work had been finished 
without delay, and the court decided that he was entitled to recover 
them. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no want of law to hold the 
architect to his duty to his employer; but if the courts set up a high 
standard of professional diligence and skill, it must be acknowledged 
that their requirements are on the whole reasonable and just to all 
the parties, and the practitioner, conscious of having done his work 
with faithfulness and skill, can appeal with confidence to a jury 
against the oppression of an ignorant or avaricious client. Every 
step that is made toward a clearer definition of our duties helps us to 
a recognition of our rights, and if the public should learn to hold us 
generally to a stricter accountability and a higher standard of skill, 
those who desire the advancement of the profession will rejoice, not 

` only in the necessity for higher attainment, but in the increased re- 
spect and easier relations with the world, whieh recognized acquire- 
ment and responsibility will give. 

But there are certain branches of an architect’s duties towards 


others than his clients, which are by no means so well defined. An 
important case decided in the House of Lords after long and costly 
litigation raises a very interesting point. A contractor named 
‘Thorn was invited to estimate on plans and specifications for re- 
building the Blackfriars’ Bridge. is bid was accepted, and a con- 
tract, of which the specification formed a part, was signed. The en- 
gincer had designed to construct the bridge piers by means of iron 
caissons, sunk in the river and filled with masonry, and the plans 
and specifications were drawn to that effect. In execntion the cais- 
sons proved too weak to sustain the water pressure, with the force of 
the current, and the upper part had to be removed, and the work 
finished by the slow and costly proeess of building only when low 
tides permitted. When the bridge was finished the contractor sued 
the mayor and corporation for damages for the insufficiency of the 
plans and specifications, alleging that by offering them for estimates 
the corporation virtually guaranteed that the bridge could be built in 
accordance with them. The corporation replied that there was no 
guaranty, express or implied; that while they placed confidence 
in their engincer, Mr. James Cubitt, they did not pretend to warrant 
his work; that the contractors knew as much of him as the corpora- 
tion did, and if they had wished, they соцій have had ап engineer 
of their own examine the plans and pronounce as to their practica- 
bility, and if they had then wished to withdraw their proposal they 
might have done so; and the unanimous opinion of the judges was 
that this defence was a good one, and judgment was rendered for the 
corporation. | 

According to the Lord Chancellor, the same principle should ap- 
ply in every ease where a man employed an architect to prepare plans 
and specifications, and invited estimates upon them. 

Tt being thus settled that the first party to a contract does not 
guarantee the plans and specifications which form a part of the con- 
tract, it is of the highest importance to determine whether the expert 
who drew them conld be understood to have guaranteed them. In 
the case of the bridge the engineer was dead before the action was 
brought, unfortunately for his professional brethren, who could have 
derived much instruetion from seeing the result of a suit brought 
against him; and there appears to be few or no recorded cases of the 
kind, unless in Freneh practice. 

Another subject which gives trouble to a conscientious arehiteet is 
the proper adjustment of his duties between the builder and the 
owner. In case of dispute between the parties to the contract, he is 
made the judge by universal custom, and even in court the аге тесі 
position as umpire between owner and contractor is so well recog- 
nized that his testimony is generally the most important part of the 
evidence; yet how docs such a position agree with the rule of law 
that a man ean act only in behalf of one person ata time? ‘The 
owner engages him, and bears alone the cost of his employment; is 
he not then solely the agent of his employer? and if so, how can he 
aet as umpire between his principal and the opposing party? 

That this is a serious question, every опе in practice has oceasion 
to know. Cases happen every day in which a contract open for es- 
timates is awarded at a price which the arehitect, who has the other 
bids as well as his own judgment to guide him, knows to be less than 
the value of the work; is it his duty as agent of his employer to ac- 
cept the proposal whieh he sees to have been based on some misun- 
derstanding or error, and set himself to drawing up a contract so 
framed as to protect his principal from loss in case of the bankruptcy 
of the builder which he knows to be inevitable? Or has he a right 
to constrain his principal to accept a bid ata fair price, or: to call 
the attention of the incautious bidder to the probability of an error 
in his estimate ? 

If he takes advantage of the ignorance or carelessness of the 
builder, to the benefit of his employer, has not the builder a ground 
of action against him? and if in pity for an honest meehanie who 
has made a mistake in adding up a column of fignres, or who, not 
being very expert in reading manuscript, has been unable to spell 
out all the words in the speeification, he has given him а hint of his 
misunderstanding, has not the owner, who is thereby obliged to pay 
a larger sum than with skilful management he otherwise would have 
needed to spend, a right to accuse him of unfaithfulness to his trust, 
and to claim damage from him ? 

Sueh questions have a serious bearing not only on the professional 
conduct, but on the peace of mind of a eonscientious practitioner, 
and any discussion or citation of cases which have been decided that 
may tend to a general understanding and uniform practice in similar 
matters is one of. the many things of which the profession is in great 
need. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE CAPITOL AT ALBANY. 
ALBANY, November. 


I ПАРРЕХЕР to be in the Assembly Clamber when the first at- 
tempt was mae to show Mr. Hunt's pictures on the walls which they 
were designed to adorn. The attempt was itself a novelty, as are 
several other points in this scheme of mural decoration. The artist 
had already occupied some weeks on his sketches, the studies of 
single figures, and the colored cartoons. . When the cartoons were 
at last completed they were photographed upon glass slides, and an 
oxybydrogen light behind the eamera threw them, magnified to their 
full size, into their true position. Two scaffoldings for the nse of 
the painter had been erected. one at either side of the room over the 
upper of its two ranges of windows, and a bridge, some forty feet 
above the floor and fifteen below the ridge of the groined ceiling, 
connected them. From one end of this bridge the picture at the 
other could thus ђе «сеп, and judged in all but its color. The artist, 
with a movement, could shift the picture downwards or upwards, to 
the right or left, enlarge it or diminish it, at will; and when it was 
finally adjusted, could fix the outline on the wall from the photo- 
graphic image with such variations as seemed needful on a view of 
the whole from across the room — а distanee of eighty odd fect. Ав 
you already know, the pictures are painted directly on the stone. 
The space which each is to occupy is bonnded by the line of the 
vault above and at the sides, and by the window heads below, and is 
some fifteen by forty-five feet in area. The subjects are allegories. 
That on the northern wall (the axis of the room is east and west) 
represents the Fligbt of Night. The Queen of Night is driving before 
the dawn, charioted on clouds drawn by three plunging horses, опе 
white, one black, one red, without other visible restraint than that 
of a swarthy guide, who floats at the left of the picture and whose 
hand is lightly laid upon the head of the ontermost horse. At the 
right of the goddess, and in deep shade, is the reeumbent figure of a 
sleeping mother with a sleeping child upon her breast. The other 
picture is eqnally simple in composition. The Discoverer stands 
upright in a boat, dark against a sunset sky, Fortune erect behind 
hin, trimming the sail with her lifted left hand while the right holds 
the tiller. The boat is rising to a sea, and із attended by Поре at 
the prow, with one arm resting on it and one pointing forward, 
Faith, whose face is buried in her arms and who is floating with the 
tide, and Science, unrolling a chart at the side. Of the effect of the 
pictures as mural decorations it is too soon to speak. but there is 
already matter for admiration in what may be seen of them in black 
and white; in the monumental largeness of the conception, the im- 
pressiveness of the individual figures, and the skill with which they 
are grouped, and, most of all, the repose whieh is preserved even 
in the tempestuous action whieh fills the Flight of Night. On Ше 
occasion of which | have written, when, after some experiments with 
single figures, this picture was thrown on the wall, three spontaneous 
cheers from the little group of people assembled on the scaffolding 
told of its effectiveness. 

You may have a curiosity to know something of the chamber and 
the building which these pictures are to decorate; for, though the 
architecture of the Albany capitol has been hotly attacked and hotly 
defended since you published the modified designs in March, 1876, 
1 do not remember to have seen any description of what has been 
done. One’s first glimpse of the building from the river, or the river 
streets, is of a black roof of very steep pitch, with chimneys of gray 
granite emerging from it half-way np, and a range of granite dor- 
mers at the cornice line. From this point of view the mass reealls 
at once the cháteau architecture of Francis I. Searcely anything is 
to be seen as yet from below of the walls thus crowned, and on climb- 
ing the hill one finds that the finished work is the central pavilion 
of the north side with the enrtain walls whieh connect it with the 
corner pavilions. These latter are very nearly as they were left 
two years ago. The portion which will be ready for ocenpation 
when the legislature meets in January is about three hundred by 
one hundred feet. The side elevation, published by you March 11, 
1876, inconnection with the original ground plan, published April 
15, will give an idea of what is done, though it will give very little 
idea of how it is done. ‘The massing of the building has been 
changed altogether from that shown by the sketch. The small, 
flanking towers rise only to just above the cornice line, where they 
are roofed with slabs of granite. The main roof rises in an un- 
broken pitch of sixty degrees to a height of eighty feet above the 
cornice, becoming thus the crowning and most conspicuous feature of 
the building. The grouping of the upper openings of the wall, seven 
over five, is maintained, as shown in the sketch, and the axial lines 
are disregarded. The modelling of the openings is also as shown, 
the law requiring a return to the first style not having been passed 
until the wall was built to the springing of the arches in the upper 
story. The columns are finished, however, with classic capitals. A 
light label monlding, with a leaf ornament, surmounts the upper 
windows, and the spandrels of the lower arches are decorated with 
classic detail. The cornice, which is of much greater heieht than 
the sketch shows, but not of great projection, has several rows of 
elassie ornament, the most conspicuous detail being a conch. The 
dormers, three in number, aligned over the pilasters below, are high 
and narrow, composed each ot an order enclosing the window and 
sustaining an entablature, which in turn carries a dwarf order with 


fluted pilasters, the pediment flanked and crowned hy acroteria. 
The work below the upper “story is very тпе! as it was, except that 
the porch has not been built, and that the projecting keystones have 
been cut off from the whole building. On the court side the work 
is quite different from that on the street side, the statutory restric- 
tion not applying here. The nook shafts have very plain cushion 
capitals, the Cornice, simply and emphatically moulded, is without 
other ornament, while the dormers are in every way different; they 
are richly treated, each is composed of two arches separated by a 
pier, the capital of which is to саггу an eagle, and flanked by others 
which are to bear statues. The gables bear what I have seen de- 
scribed in your columns as ‘ the coats of arms of the commission- 
ers,’’ but were meant to be the arms of colonial families. The three 
in place are of Stuyvesant, Livingston, and Schuyler. Mr. George 
W. Schuyler, the canal auditor, is a member of the capitol commis- 
sion. There is no color on the outside of the building except the 
eray of the granite and the black of the slate. The modifications 
in the composition are all in the direction of breadth and simplicity. 
The great roof is perfectly unbroken, and there is a flank of plain 
wall at either side, and a belt of plain wall above the upper arcade. 
The thing which mainly strikes one in looking at the new work in 
connection with the old is, that the new work is a modelled wall, 
while the old is a wall with modelling applied to it. The curtain 
walls lack the upper story, in which the difference of treatment 
mainly appears, and have dormers similar to those of the pavilion, 
except that they are smaller and plainer, and are aligned over the 
openings. 

The staircase, which is nearing completion, is in the well shown 
on Mr. Fuller’s ground plan, to which it was committed. This well 
is at the southeast corner of the finished portion of the building, and 
abuts neither on the street nor on the court, but upon the lower stages 
of the tower. It receives no light, therefore, except from a large 
skylight at its summit, ‘The well itself is some fifty by thirty feet. 
The staircase has two landings in each story. The stairs are built 
of a harder sandstone than that with which the walls are lined. 
The inner side of them is carried npon a wall, piereed in each flight 
with three arches which follow the slope of the stairs. From the 
upper and lower columns arches are turned to corbels, richly earved 
in foliage on the outer wall. This staircase rises from the basement 
to the gallery tloor of the Assembly Chamber, and the wall is carried 
through the roof. ‘There is some talk of filling the wall spaces thus 
obtained between the top of the stairs and the skylight with a pict- 
ure in each of the four faces. The basement and ground floor are 
pretty much as they were left by Mr. Fuller, and need not detain us 
long. The most striking feature of the latter is the “entrance hall,” 
which із not an entranec, some lifty by eighty feet, with two rows 
of square granite piers running the long way of it, connected by 
granite arches. ‘The spaces between are eeiled with very flat brick 
arches, and the corner of eaeh pier carries one very large round 
moulding. The next floor, the ** entrance floor," of the plan, con- 
tains the Court of Appeals, to be used this winter as the Senate 
Chamber. А corridor, amply lighted from the court by seven win- 
dows and vaulted in plastered brick, extends one hundred and forty 
Teet along the inner side of the central pavilion. A dado of tiles 
framed in sandstone skirts the corridor; the walls are decorated with 
gold and yellow on a ground of red, and the ceiling in blue, red, 
and amber, on a ground of gold. This decoration із now in prog- 
ress, ind it is proposed to enhanee the effeet of it by placing a 
box of growing plants in the recess of each window. ‘The Court of 
Appeals, as shown on the plan, is nearly a square of sixty feet with 
а height of about twenty-five feet. Its shape and its apparent size 
have been much changed by the removal of the cast-iron columns 
shown in the plan, and the prolongation through the room of the 
line of a wall which divides it some twentf feet from and parallel 
to the corridor. The line is formed of granite columns bearing a 
marble wall. From the capitals of the columns rise the pairs of 
braces which support the great beams of the ceiling. This is very 
heavily panelled in oak, to the depth of some feet, and consists of 
three series of beams diminishing in size and riehly moulded, while 
the panels are richly carved. 1116 walls have a dado of tiles, while 
the wall-sereen is wainscoted in oak, with а diaper carving in each 
panel, Above this, again, appears a belt of stone wall, as yet left 
quite plain. The subordinate rooms on this floor are meant for 
judges’ rooms and minor ollices-ultimately, though the executive 
offices are temporarily lodged in them. 

The next floor, some sixty feet from the ground, is the principal 
floor of the building, and the Assembly Chamber which oceupies it 
шау almost be said to be the building. The novelty of a vaulted 
room in this country is not its chief claim to study. ‘The conception 
of the room, its treatment, which so evidently proceeds from the 
whole to the parts, and its decoration combine to make it the centre 
of the architectural interest of the building, and, to your correspond- 
ent, the most interesting architectural work in tbe country. I mean 
strictly to describe, but when one considers that this room is not an 
unhampered conception of a legislative hall, but has been conceived 
and executed under the hard limitation of adjusting such а concep- 
tion to a predetermined box at the top of a building, it is not easy to 
suppress some enthusiasm. ‘The ground plan of the room shows 
what these limitations were. 

The extreme dimensions of the room are then one hundred and 
forty by eighty-four feet. ‘The extreme length is shown, however, ошу 
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in the gallery floor and at the ends of the nave, if it may be so called. 
Each of these extreme spaces is a public gallery. The square spaces 
on each side of them are walled out of the room altogether. The 
spaces under them are vaulted lobbies, and it is the vaulting of the 
lobbies and not of the galleries, each of which is covered with a 
single vault, which is indicated on the plan. The squares at the 
corners of the central space arc also separated from the main room 
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Assembly Chamber. 


on the first floor, at the speaker’s end by a solid wall, and at the 
entrance end by columns carrying a stone screen, and each contains 
a gallery. It is scarcely necessary to point out how this disposition 
assists the perspective effeet of the room, and gives it variety and 
movement. The Assembly Chamber proper is thus confined to the 
central transept, including the bays at either end, in one of which 
the speaker’s desk is placed. The space bounded by the columns is 
forty-five by fifty-five fect, nearly, and the keystone of the vault over 
it, the highest point of the room, is fifty-six feet from the floor. The 
four abutting vaults are five feet lower at the apex. "Тһе ridges 
of the vaults are not horizontal, but have a rise of three or four feet 
at the centre. There are no ridge ribs and no formerets, the cap- 
ping abutting direetly upon the walls, The range of coupled columns 
behind the spenker's desk earries the wall which forms the front of 
the reporters’ gallery, the floor of which, consisting of stone slabs, is 
earried by stone girders laid from this wall to the one behind. The 


| 


reporters’ gallery is thus in front of and lower than the public gallery, 


which occupies the extremity of the room. 

The shafts of the four columns which support the central vault 
are four feet in diameter, each composed of three drums of red Con- 
necticut granite, polished. The capitals and bases are of West- 
chester marble. The walls and the cells of the vaults are of Ohio 
sandstone, with ribs and arches of Dorehester-stone, The nook 
shafts of the windows are of brown Belleville-stone, with capitals 
and bases of Ohio-stone. All wall openings in the room, by the 
way, are round-arelied. The hood moulds of the windows are of 
Belleville-stone, the voussoirs of Ohio-stone, the archivolts within 
them and the impost moulding of Dorchester-stone. The only wood 
in the room, besides the furniture, is in the floor and the doors. It 
will be seen that, even without pigment, there is already an effect of 
color attained, and that the constructive features of the room are 
distinguished by tint as well as by modelling, In the design of the 
room it is evident that two things have been kept mainly in view, 


subordinate in all respects. 


tionally associated with ehureh architecture, the other that there is 
already, in parts performing functions. an inherent effeet which it is 
quite possible to injure, and highly desirable to emphasize by the 
treatment of them. The arehitect has been less afraid of leaving 
his great eonstructive features rude than of frittering them away, of 
doing too little than too much, and this feeling has cooperated with 
the other of avoiding an ecelesiastieal expression, and the wire-drawn 
attenuation of late Gothic, to ргодпее the vigor and, so to say, the 
terseness of style in the Assembly Chamber. The annexed profile, 
however, will illustrate my meaning better than words. ‘The jambs, 


Section of Pier above Spring Line. 


wall arches, and other features are of the same character as the vault. 
The mouldings are rather clear and emphatie than intricate. 

The carved enriehment of the room is abundant, and ineised 
arabesques are freely introduced as well as modelled carving. Of 
the latter, besides the capitals of piers and columns, of which there 
must be something like a hundred in all, and the hood moulds of the 
windows, are the very rich traceried railings which form the front of 
the six galleries the room contains, and become important in the gen- 
eral effect of it, the corbels which earry the reporters' gallery, and the 
detail of the chimney pieces which are yet to be put іп. The span- 


` drels of the archés immediately behind the speaker’s desk are covered 


with earving in diaper, as are also the spandrels of the entrance 
arches. The soflits of the galleries at the entranee end are similarly 
treated. The springing course of the lower story earries an incised 
leaf ornament, as do the girders of Ше galleries, and each voussoir 
of the windows is eovered with an incised pattern. The decorative 
detail is, thronghout, highly conventionalized. 

The color decoration is everywhere a part of the carved decora- 
tion. I recall but one piece of stencilled work, a narrow border 
along the ribs of the vault. The decoration of the vault is eom- 
pleted, but that of the walls which leads up to it and to the pictures, 
which are the crown of a system of decoration embracing the whole 
room, is not yet done. Each side of the transept, you will remember, 
has three windows below and five above. Between these two ranges 
is to be Mr. Ward's frieze, and above the upper, Mr. Hünt’s picture. 
The wall is left plain up to the springing of the lower windows. The 
springing course has an arabesque ornament, as already said. The 
leaf is to be left in its own color, and the ground filled with vermil- 
ion. The cove of the brown stone hood-mould is to be filled with 
ultramarine, the ground of the roussoir with vermilion, and the 
edges of the ornament gilded. The wall above the springing line is to 
be decorated, each stone by itself, with an incised ornament, and the 
ground filled with a brown red. Over this comes the sculpture, 
over this the second range of windows, the wall plain as before to the 
springing Њпе, and decorated as before above it, and over this the 
picture. The decoration of the ceiling is also part of the system. 
The Ohio-stone, of which it is built, is of a mellow and yellowish 
gray tint. Lach groin bears two belts of decoration, one almost at 
the ridge, the other not far from the springing, whieh follow the line 
of the courses. ‘The ornament in the upper belt, fifty feet from the 
spectator, is very bold in design, and very boldly cut, the lower belt 
The principal ornament is somewhat 
modelled, the inferior simply incised. ‘Ihe stoné is exeavated to a 
depth of some inches, and the ground filled, as before, with vermilion 
or ultramarine, the ornament edged with gold. It should be borne 
in mind that the ceiling has not the look of being decorated with 
horizontal bands, for the reason that it is not so decorated. Besides 
the concave curve of the vault, there is the rise of some feet between 
the apex and the ends, which determines the direction of the courses, 
and of the ornament they bear, and each course is also slightly con- 
cave in plan. On a dark day, the fact that the work is in relief can 


one that the room is a civie apartment, though treated in forms tradi- | scarcely be perceived from the floor, but it is felt at once in the life 
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and movement which it gives the decoration, an advantage over 
simply stencilled painting, at least as great in effect as that which a 
fabric woven in colors has over one printed. The ribs and arches 
are left without eolor, though the ring of the central vault, a stone of 
three tons’ weight, is decorated. The white marble capitals of the 
columns whieh carry this vault are to be painted in red, Мае, and 
gold, the only colors used in the room. ‘The carpet is to be red, 
with a border of positive colors, the furniture mahogany upholstered 
with red leather, and the window heads are to be filled with stained 


glass. 5. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE АТ TIE EXMIBITION. 
PARIS. 


Ir the French lack the divine inspiration of Mahomet to journey 
to the refraetory mountain, they take interest enough in it when it 
comes to them as a manifestation of their own influence; and we find 
this sclf-complaeent nation keenly examining and fairly eritieising 
the foreign departments at the Exhibition. First, іп nearly all 
claims проп their curiosity, stands England, hitherto their great in- 
dustrial rival, but now pressing upon them with vigorous efforts in 
decorative aud applied art. The sections whieh interest them eon- 
spicuonsly are those of faienee and furniture; and though in the 
former they find the closest commereial competition, from its having 
been more or less developed by French workmen and traditions, it 
has less novelty for them than the English furniture, which is purely 
indizenons. It is the entire novelty to them of the reeent revival of 
the styles of ** Queen Anne” and Фе Jaeobean — why not ‘ King 
Jacob,’’ to complete the travesty — which renders their criticisms 
valuable to us, who have been too much in the current to judge im- 
partially. 

І think the first impression, among both artists and amateurs, was 
decidedly favorable at seeing such Шогоп Шу developed styles, which 
from being historically unknown to them seemed highly original. 
Although they hardly understood many things, — such as seeing a 
massive buffet grotesquely cut up into pigeon-holes, — they were 
struck by the originality much as they would be by the odd details 
and terraces of an Indian temple. They were the more easily de- 
ceived, in that the esthetic training of a Frenchman forbids mere 
caprice in design as contrary to the primary laws of art. То be 
maniéré is a fatal defect to them, and so when they discovered that 
the same whimsical features were repeated through nearly all the 
designs, and that the eccentricities were not those of a bold imag- 
ination, but stereotyped imitations of past styles, — so ecleetie often 
as to lose their true spirit, —then the first enthusiasm was materi- 
ally modified. ‘The real beauty of the workmanship, however, lost 
nothing by examination, and an architect, who was at first most 
enthusiastic about this furniture, finally remarked to me, “ Well, 
they are clever fellows, these English joiners, but it is a pity they 
have not better taste." This, I think, was the prevailing impres- 
sion of those whose artistic training rendered them sensitive to 
erude caprices in design. Much of this capriciousness can be di- 
rectly traced to Japanese influence, and it may seem strange that 
the French are as great admirers of this art as the English; but 
they are charmed by the exquisite grace and refinement of the de- 
signs themselves, rather than by the method of employing them, 
while it is the oddity of this latter phase whieh seems most to ap- 
peal to the English mind. There is no doubt, however, that, in 
spite of some severe criticisms, this display of furniture, which is 
most complete, has greatly raised the English prestige, and given 
new notions of use and eomfort, not to the Freneh alone, but to 
other nations who needed the hints still more. Continental bric-à- 
brae collectors have found undreamed of facilities for showing off 
their pet specimens by means of hanging shelves — almost unknown 
here — of varied designs; mantel shelves also, and étagères, with 
conveuient apartments and side brackets, must have appealed to 
many “ manias,” though the prices were excessive. 

So much front a French view; to us who are more familiar with 
the English fashions, the Exhibition is a very remarkable one, and 
shows great progress in the combination ої ** common-sense furni- 
ture?" with grace and refinement of form. With Eastlake's crude 
forms and the heavy mouldings and panels of ‘Talbert, an earnest 
spirit of refinement has been at work. There is evidence that the 
presence of ladies with their elegant toilettes is now taken into 
consideration; instead of the rude, masculine charaeter=of the de- 
signs a few years ago, a more feminine delicacy in mouldings and 
decoration appears. Rare and eostly woods are brought to the high- 
est polish, and then themselves often serve but as backgrounds for 
applied or inlaid ornament. The buffets are especially beautiful, 
and the best of them are sufficiently simple in outline to give full 
value to the finely worked details, whieh generally have the merit 
of being suitable to wood, and to the work of its characteristic tools, 
the lathe and the chisel. The skilful triumphs of the former have 
led to an abuse of colonnettes and other turned features, while the 
chisel is obtrusive in endless bevels and chamfers. 
~ б medals were fairly awarded; the jury passing by the wildest 

ueen Anne,” but bravely facing some of the most characteristic 
Jacobean work, touched, possibly, by pity for the sad plight of this 
bastard cousin of their own honored Renaissance. 

It was satisfactory to lind that James Lamb, of Manchester, who 
was hardly noticed by the public, received a gold medal for the only 
two things he sent, a buffet and an étagère, which, though quite sim- 


. 


ple, were so full of dignified refinement that they merited more than 
far more pretentious displays. Collinson & Loek, also, received a gold 
medal for a large eolleetion of furniture, in general admirable, and 
containing some of the most light and graceful pieces shown ; such 
as work-tables, corner shelves, ete. For much the same style, Greg- 
ory & Co. took a bronze medal. W. H. Laseelles’s set did not 
fulfil the promise suggested by the name of R. Norman Shaw, its 
designer, but it had some good qualities which justified a bronze 
medal. Messrs. Jackson & Graham were awarded the grand prize 
for their beautiful marquetry, whieh, though little praetised іп Eng- 
land, would rank with the best examples anywhere. A wonderful 
variety of exquisitely grained and tinted woods are most skilfully 
inlaid in delicate patterns, and their inlaid ivory is of the best. I 
suspect here, however, the skill is that of Freneh and Italian work- 
men, and it is known that the finest inlaid eabinet was designed by 
a Frenehman. The rooms whieh were completely’ furnished natu- 
rally attraeted the most attention. Of these, Collinson & Loek 
showed charming examples in Mr. Shaw’s Queen Anne cottage, Rue 
des Nations. The entranee and stairease-hall are treated with a high 
dado of lacquered red, and this tint is earried, by stencilling, over 
the yellow bronze of the flock paper. The stairs, separated from the 
hall by a wooden arcade, are lighted by a stained window, whieh is 
picturesque without being out of place. Let us hope that the reaetion 
from the silly “ blue glass mania?! will forever banish colored glass 
from living rooms, from which, if the wondrous beauty of the sky is shut 
ой by narrow space and lofty walls, there is the more surely need of 
the purest light. The dining-room has seventeenth century panelled 
dado and eeiling, and the robust though comfortable character is 
earried out by the sturdy side-hoard, and its projeeting eupboard 
with small brass-set panes. The room complete was offered for 
£1,700. Delieate salmon and pale blue tints in the parlor are con- 
trasted with red tiles in the mantel-piece ; graceful rosewood furni- 
ture, und leaning sills to the projecting windows, make a pretty and 
cheerful room. А bedroom, with pink and blue eretonne draperies, 
completes a charming suite, 

Messrs. Gillow & Co., in the pavilion for the Prince of Wales, 
show good taste and tact in avoiding all appearanee of “show ” 
rooms: а dining-room, with high olive-tinted dado, and above, 
harsh, bluish tapestries; on the left an oetagonal library, the walls 
hung with large panels of faded olive-green velvet; a deep frieze of 
rich Japanese designs, on golden olive ground; the furniture of 
beautiful execution, but surcharged with eolonnettes and bevels, and in- 
jured by futile effort to give a Japanese cachet. The fire-place is 
attractive with its brass flap, which may be raised in front of the 
grate to hold plates, or for a foot-rest, while on each side a bracket 
offers a brass dise for a cup, ete. But over all this broods a weary, 
shut-in feeling, because the large window is of stained glass. The 
walls of the Prineess’s bedroom are covered with muslin over a yellow 
ground, while lace, simply draped, forms a pretty frieze. In the 
Prince’s bedroom, the good bourgeois gape at the ** Gillow lavatory,” 
which looks like a seeretary, projecting only eight inches from the 
wall. Letting down horizontally, the panel reveals, fastened to the 
inside, a tin basin which is filled by a pipe from a small reservoir 
above. On shutting up this panel the water is emptied into а tank 
below. Room is found for a dressing-ease, ete. The whole is so neat 
and compact that it looks like a Yankee invention. I was particu- 
larly curious to see what English style would be used for the draw- 
ing-room, but I found a stiff little Marie Antoinette boudoir, the 
walls covered with pale blue silk panels. Two nondescript chairs 
and two small stands formed the scanty furniture. It was an apol- 
ogy for a drawing-room, and with nothing Euglish about it. 

Here, then, the attention is forcibly drawn to tbe fact that, except 
the marquetry eabinets before mentioned, there is nothing in the 
whole exhibition suitable to be placed in a drawing-room or elegant 
boudoir, nor any drapery or upholstery which gives a elue how they 
shonld be treated. То be sure, Messrs. Trollope & Sons have fitted up 
a room panelled in cedar from floor to ceiling, and call it a boudoir, 
though it brings the irresistible conviction that it is really a hall, or 
anything whicl does not call for the delicate grace and feminine lux- 
ury in which a lady who has a boudoir is supposed to live. James 
Shoolbred & Co. also have a suite of rooms, dining-room, library, and 
bed-room, but no drawing-room furniture. It is not because the inten- 
tion is to exhibit cheap furniture for the middle classes, as the scale of 
prices in this English section is princely. For instance, the small 
sitting-room of the Prince of Wales is for sale at £5,000, for which 
figure an exquisite French drawing-room may be had. ‘The fact is, 
there із по attempt to treat one of the most necessary rooms in a fine 
house. Dining-rooms, halls, libraries, and modest bedrooms are 
shown, but nothing which can serve for elegant reception or drawing- 
rooms; no suggestion of luxurious divans or sumptuous chairs of 
state, no rich portieres, or studies of draperies, and not even delieate 
ball-room ehairs, — which, if not for every-day wear, have a specifie use 
in a crowded ball-room, and are quite as serviceable as fragile tea or 
dinner sets of porcelain. There is hardly a piece exhibited which does 
not smaek of slippers and dressing-gown. It may be jestingly noted 
that no other styles of furniture are needed in England, where balls 
and receptions are such notorious ‘ crushes’? that all furniture has 
to be removed, and where the dinners are so long, and the gentlemen 
remain so much longer after the ladies at table, that they join them 
only to take leave of the hosts, so that where no conversational 
** salon ” exists, there із no need of the room which provides for it. 
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But, seriously speaking, the society of the * first eourt in Europe "' 
must have drawing-rooms, and the fact that nothing for them is ex- 
hibited shows that their furniture is so entirely Freneh that it eould 
hardly be exhibited in the English department. 

The English are much elated at their fine show of furniture, and 
they have reason to be, and to draw eneouragement for the futnre, 
but — and it seems to be very generally overlooked — their exhibition 
ean fairly be ealled only one of cabinet-making. The few brass 
hinges and wall-papers or hangings there are insignificant compared 
with the vast field of art which is opened by the study of appliquee, 
bronze-work, upholstery, and drapery. : Of all beautiful effects pos- 
sible in house decoration, the most purely artistic may probably be 
found in the use of draperies, where the pliant material obeys the 
lightest touch of the artist, and offers to him the possibilities which 
were turned into one of the highest glories of Greek sculpture, 
and at the same time gives him the splendor of medieval color. 
I know the feeling is now eurrent that draperies, as receptacles of 
dust, are not healthy; so much the worse for art, and so much the 
more room for ingenuity to come to its rescue. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that І am speaking about festal and not dwelling rooms. 
It is the fashion in England, and I fear we have eaught the feeling, 
to think draperies and upholstery are not artistic. The leaders of 
house decoration in London at present eschew them as vulgar attri- 
butes of rich grocers. If they allow them to be so, they have them- 
selves to blame. Divans of various forms, in which upholstery pre- 
dominates, are as much a necessity for an elegant reception-room аз 
a bullet is for a dining-room.: Anything as luxurious as upholstery 
in our age of mingled refinement and Comfort cannot be long *' ta- 
booed " by deerees of our art coterie, and the sooner the same atten- 
tion is paid to it as is now given to eabinet-making, the better for 
the minds and bodies of all classes. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION. 
December 4, 1878. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — 1 have received a bill for an assessment voted at the 
last convention of the Institute in New York. As this matter, 
though in itself small, interests many arehitects who have doubts 
whether the amount of the annual tax by the Justitute could not 
be better spent in other ways, will not you or the Institute officers 
answer a few questions thus suggested : — 

І. By joining our local chapters have we put ourselves in the 
hands of the annual Institute meeting to tax us who have no votes, 
as they see proper? 

Il. To put an exeessive ease, could the meeting, if it had so de- 
sired, have levied a tax of, say, $50 on each non-voting Associate to 
defray expenses, — possibly without increasing their own assess- 
ments? 

1H. Why eannot the American Institute of Architects accomplish 
all that is desirable by annual meetings, the slight expense of which 
might be borne by the members present, or by a slight tax on the 
chapters for postage and stationery ? 

For one, 1 am quite indifferent to the fact that the receipts were 
too little to defray the expenses of publishing the reeords, as your 
valuable journal gives us all of them that we want to preserve, and 
money is better invested, in my opinion, in other books than in such 
extra taxes. This especial tax is small, but the annual contribution 
from our ehapter is large. and if spent, instead, at home on prizes, 
books, ete., would much help young men and interest their seniors. 
We most of us value highly the American Institute of Architects, 
but grudge the amounts it demands when other interesting matters 
come to our attention also. Perhaps you can put us in the way of 
the information we want. 

Yours with respect, 
AN ASSOCIATE 
With a tax bill but no vote. 


Boston, December 4, 1878. 
То тпк EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Авсшткст: 

Sir, —In view of the present prices of books of all sorts, are the 
reports of the American Institute of Arehiteets worth eight dol- 
lars? The treasurer ealls on us this morning for that sum, under 
a resolution passed at the late convention providing for ** an assess- 
ment to defray the expenses of publishing the proeeedings,’’ ete. 
One who could not be at the convention should perhaps have 
nothing to say ; but, seriously, when the matter is put in that way, 
it does seem as though we could make a much better use of the 
moncy, and that here is a chance for the reduction in expenses that 
has been so long asked for. W. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


Sir, — I am in receipt this morning of a letter from the treasurer 
of the American Institute of Arclitects, in whieh 1 am told that 
over and above the regular assessment an additional one has been 
levied, to defray tlie expenses of publishing the Proeeedings of the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Conventions. I am an Assoeiate of 
the Institute, and therefore have no vote at the annual eonventions, 
and I do not sce the justice of being called upon for these extras, 


concerning whieh I have no voice whatever. Why should not the 
Fellows vote that the Associates pay the whole assessment, as a pun- 
ishment for not being Fellows? Least of all, it strikes me, should 
the Institute ask money for the purpose it does. I have always un- 
derstood your paper to be the accredited organ of the Institute, and 
its proceedings to be promulgated through your columns, and if I had 
the power I should certainly vote against the unnecessary and, as 
it seems to me, useless expense of having them printed in a book 
form. It would seem that if the Institute was really desirous of in- 
creasing its membership it must work in some other way than by 
ealling for assessments in addition to its already very large yearly 
one. ASSOCIATE. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF MR. WHISTLER’S PICTURES. 


“WHY not?" said Mr. James Whistler lately to an admirer of 
his; * why should not I call my works symphonies, arrangements, 
harmonies, nocturnes, and so forth 27 

Mainly, we should say, because these terms belong to music, in- 
stead of painting, whieh, Mr. Whistler loses no opportunity of in- 
sisting, should depend for its effeets on itself alone, rejeeting the aid 
of all the other arts, insomuch that he refuses, if we may believe the 
above-mentioned admirer, to call one of his pictures Trottybeek, for 
the reason that, although the name would be fitly descriptive, “ not 
even the genius of Dickens should be invoked to lend an adventi- 
tious aid to art of another kind from his.” Хау, he goes so far, we 
learn from the same authority, as to call his own mother’s portrait 
out of its name, exhibiting it as an “ Arrangement in Gray and 
Black.” 

Now, what is the differenee, we beg to ask, hetween invoking lit- 
erature, as he deems it, by calling his pieture Trottybeek, which he 
will not do, and invoking music, by ealling one picture, as he does, 
a ‘Harmony in Gray and Gold," another an ‘ Arrangement in. 
Gray and Blaek,” another still a ** Symphony," and so on? There 
is a difference, doubtless, but it tells against the latter invoeation, 
sinee giving a picture the real name of its subject, whatever the sub- 
ject, is in faet not an appeal for adventitious aid, but simply а decla- 
ration of the subject, and therefore legitimate on any honest theory 
of art, Mr. Whistler’s not excepted; whereas, giving a picture a fig- 
nrative name taken from musie is not merely an appeal for aid toa 
different art, but implies an attempt to produce effects analogous to 
those of one art by the materials and methods of another, a sort of 
imitation that deserves to he called jugglery rather than art. 

The trouble with Mr. Whistler apparently is that, in spite of his 
round assertion of the independence of the several fine arts, he takes 
musie to be the type of all of them, inferring hence that the ideal 
painter should deal with form and color as certain great composers 
have dealt with rythm and pitch, regardless of everything external 
to the eomposition itself, excepting, of course, the material limita- 
tions of the art and the artistic sense of the artist, — that as Bee- 
thoven, for example, eomposed sonatas which expressed nothing but 
harmony, so the painter who would be great should produce pictures 
without subjects and without names, mere eombinations of color, 
light, and shadow, with no more objective significance than сопеег- 
tos, quartettes, or symphonies, to which, indeed, he expressly likens 
them. This half of his doetrine seems resolvable into the conceit 
that painting is pietorial musie, — not itself, that is to say, but a 
modification of something else. This, to be sure, wipes out the other 
half of his doctrine, but that is his business. It nevertheless might 
all be very well, or at any rate would hardly be so bad, if painting 
in its essence were not, as musie is not, a representative art; but un- 
fortunately for the new art-philosophy, painting ¿s a representative 
art, and accordingly the corner-stone of the philosophy crumbles, 
the product of a representative art which represents nothing being 
necessarily a bastard performance. 

We do Mr. Whistler the justice to assume that he has never pro- 
duced a monstrosity of this description. He is, we are willing to 
admit, a better artist than philosopher, and paints, as Wordsworth 
poetized, without mueh regard to his theory, which shows itself 
chiefly in his fantastic шаша We have no doubt that his 
“ Arrangement in Gray and Black” is a lifelike portrait of his 
mother, his * Harmony in Gray and Gold ’’ a very faithful repre- 
sentation of the scene from Dickens, and his various ** symphonies,” 
9 nocturnes," ““ sonatas,” and the rest, quite admirable delineations 
of something or other in heaven above, the earth beneath, or the 
water under the earth. If he had only ealled them what they are, 
and said no more about it, everybody would have admired him, no- 
body would have wondered at him, and the world might have given 
him credit for being as good a philosopher as artist. The misfort- 
une is that Mr. Whistler talks too much. He might better pass 
his leisure in the harmless praetiee for which we infer that the first 
of his name was peculiarly distinguished. And it would be no bad 
thing to try it oe on his philosophy, whistling it off, and letting it 
down the wind. — Courier-Journal. 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 


\Уно із the English correspondent of The American Architect and 
Building News? Is hea disappointed American arehiteet, or a juve- 
nile just out of his time? Whoever he is, no doubt he has been en- 
tertained by Mr. Burges at Kensington, and unfortunately over- 
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looked, possibly snubbed, by Mr. Whistler or Mr. E. W. Godwin, 
perhaps by beth. His misstatements concerning Mr. Godwin’s work 
at Chelsea, especially Mr. Whistler’s house, and his extreme lauda- 
tion of Mr. Burges’s house at Kensington can, we fear, only be ex- 
plained by some personal motive, unless, indeed, the artiele was more 
or less inspired by Mr. Burges. He speaks of that gentleman’s li- 
brary as a “symphony in gold,” and of his bedroom so flooded with 
color that the scarlet furniture is not too erude. Mr. Whistler’s 
front door is described as small, but, as a matter of fact, it is every 
way larger than the front doors of the oll Chelsea houses our Ameri- 
ean critie so much admires, as our readers will shortly see when we 
publish the design. He says the (оог opens directly on a landing 
of the staircase, when in reality it opens into a lobby or sunk pore; 
adding further, that steps lead down to “the large atelier below,”’ 
when in truth the ** atelier" is at the top of the house. Пе indulges 
in other equally wild, incorrect, not to say vicious, statements, which 
would be damaging if Mr. Godwin’s reputation was not as much 
beyond the reach of The American Architect and Building News as 
Mr. Whistler’s painting is beyond the comprehension of this smart 
eritie who * was not surprised to find on Mr. Whistler’s easel а‘ sym- 
phony in blue ;* . . . . as vague as this vaguest of impressionists 
always is.” ў 

In this same muddle of misstatements figure Messrs. Gillows’ large 
houses on the Embankment at Chelsea, which were also designed by 
Mr. Godwin — “ап octagonal front is recessed so that the side win- 
dows, instead of getting a wider oblique view, look upon the wall of 
the next house.” This is a gross — we might almost add, a delib- 
erate — departure from that accuraey which, before all things, should 
be encouraged by gentlemen who set themselves up as critics. Again, 
“a brick architrave without suggestion of arch work,” in which 
“there must be а hidden band of iron,” offends. Хо doubt the ap- 
pearance of the architrave is as described in the New York journal, 
but how is it the accomplished eritie should have overlooked the fact 
that hidden bands of iron occur in horizontal heads to openings of 
brick construction from the sixteenth century down to the ** bond 
fide Queen Anne houses” he seems to admire, and about which he 
“knows so much that he describes their roofs as “Пас” ? — The British 
Architect. 

[As it may possibly be known in England who is. the regular English 
eorrespoudent of this journal, we desire to say that the letter which occa- 
sioned the reflections printed above was not from the pen of that gentle- 
man. — Eps, American Аксціткст.] 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tne Ор House Atreren. By George C. Mason. Illustrated. 
New York : G. Р. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

Тик Art ок GARNISMING CHURCHES at Christmas and other 
Festivals. By Edward Young Cox. With illustrations from original 
designs and ancient examples. Fifth edition, revised and augmented 
hy new designs and illustrations. 1878. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

We wish to draw attention to a change in the publishers’ advertisement 
on page vi. of the advertising pages, where it is stated that the numbers of 
this journal for November and December, 1878, will be given, gratis, to 
new subscribers who pay their subscription for the ensuing year before 
December 25, 1878, instead of December 15, us hitherto stated. 

We wish also to draw attention to the prospectus for the ensuing year, 
aud to the new and enlarged premium list, whieh we have tried to make 
attractive and useful, which will be seen on the following page. 


Tue Плнтконр Water боррру. — The Plumber mentions a singular 
piece of municipal stupidity which may have the most disastrous result. 
Alarmed at the rate at which water was being used — six million gallons 
per diem — and fearing a water famine, the authorities in Hartford, Conn., 
shut eff the reservoir supply and substituted water уп from the Con- 
necticut River. Just belew the pumping station, not more than three or 
four reds from it, a large sewer discharges its contents into the river, and 
tidal action drives the pollnted water upto and beyond the pumping «бас 
tion twice each day. The consequence of drawing water from sneh а 
seuree has been that a hundred er more cases of sickness have occurred 
amengst those who have used the water, the symptoms of the disease be- 
ing vomiting and purging. 


Tue Авт Awanps ar Parıs.— There is much food for reflection in 
the perusal of the list of awards for painting and seulpture made by the 
art jury at the late Exposition to the painters of different nations who ex- 
hibited there, France, with 1,421 exhibits, has 128 awards, including med- 
als of honor ef the first, second, and third classes, honorable mention, and 
diplomas to the memory of deceased artists. England, with 522 exhibits 
has 20 awards of various kinds. Belgium, 398 exhibits; awards, 20. 
Austria and llungary, 298 exhibits ; awards, 17. Italy, 382 exhibits; 
awards, 17. Spain, 152 exhibits; awards, 11. Norway and Sweden, ex- 
hibits, 166; awards, 10. Holland, exhibits, 117; awards, 9. Rnssia, €x- 
hibits, 195; awards, 9. Switzerland, exhibits, 142; awards, 5, Portugal, 
exhibits, 27; nwards, 4. United States, exhibits, 143; awards, 4. Den- 
mark, exhibits, 85; awards, 3. Greece, exhibits, 92; award, 1. We 
stand, therefore, twelfth in the list of fourteen countries, nhead of only 
Denmark and Greece, and iu proportion of awards to exhibits only of the 
latter. — New York Herald. а 


Tue PANTHEON at Rome Егооркр. — The floor of the Pantheon at 
Rome was recently flooded by a rise in the Tiber 


CREMATION 1х Bavanta.— The Bavarian authorities have asked the 
opinions of the Protestant, Catholic, and Israelite congregations and the 
Board ef Health on the subject ef permissive cremation. The Catholics 
will have nothing to do with cremation, the Israelites refuse to express an 
opinion, the Protestants say it weuld only necessitate a change ої direc- 
tiens in the liturgy, and the Board of Health recemmends cremation in 
the following contingencies : First, after battles; second, during epidem- 
ics; third, for the conveyance ef remains to distant parts; and fourth, 
where the soil is unsuitable for burial purpeses. The authorities have 
postponed their decision of the question. In this counection it is nterest- 
ing te note the progress that this semi-religious and wholly sanitary rite is 
making in Italy. Here, from January, 1876, till May last, twenty-three 
dend bodies have been cremated in the city ef Milan, ene af them that ef 
a woman. Four bodies, ascertained to be of the weight of sixty-three, 
sixty-two, forty-one, and fifty nine kilogranmes, have yielded ashes te the 
weight of between two and three kilogrammes. А kilegramme is about 
two and one fifth pounds. 


DRAWINGS or тик OLD Masters. — A recent number of the Academy 
refers to the exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery, a year ago, of the won- 
derful series of designs by Lionardo da Vinci which were loaned hy her 
Majesty from the collection of the drawings of the old masters in the: 
Royal Library at Windsor. 1f we understand the allusion, this exhibition 
comprised the wonderful series ef anatomical drawings hy Lionardo which 
for thoroaghness and aceuracy we believe have uever been equalled, and 
which have never been approached more closely than by the series of 
drawings made by Dr. William Rimmer, now instructor in anatomical 
drawing in the School ef Drawing and Painting, Bosten, which was re- 
produced by the Heliotype process for private cirenlation. The exhibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery demonstrated the desirability of having these 
drawings of the old masters reproduced by some process ве that they 
may be accessible to the artistic publie. The Queen has aceordingly 
given her conseut and Mr. Stephen Thompson has prepared the photo- 
graphic negatives of the drawinys which are to be reprodneed by the Auto- 
type Permanent Process, and which will he issued shortly in fonr pertfolios, 
The first two of these will contain one hundred drawings by Lienardo, the 
third will contain drawings by Raphael and Michael Angele, and the 
fourth will be filled with specimens of the works of the early Italian mas- 
ters together with those of Durer, Claude, ete. 


Kine ALFRED’S PALACE, — The news of an important archzelogical 
discovery at Wedinere, in Somerset, was reported last week ta the Temes 
by the secretary of the Somersetshire Archzmologieal Society. Wedmore 
has long been supposed to have been the site of one of the palaces of опг 
early English kings. Tt was here that Aelfred, in 878, made his solemn 
peace or “frith ” with the Danes, when their leader, Guthrum, was hap- 
tized, and Wessex for the time delivered from these harassing Northmen. 
The thousandth anniversary of this event, which secured for England 
Aelfred’s wire rule and peaceful government, was celehrated last Septem- 
ber at Wedinore. Since then the Rev, Sydenham Hervey, the reetor of 
Wedmore, has undertaken excavations with a view of finding the site of 
the old Saxon palace, which tradition has always pointed out аз lying in a 
field called the Court Garden, about a mile from Wedmore ehureh. 
Here, then, the rector commenced his digging, and has been so fortunate as 
to light — almost at once, it would seem — upon the very spot for which 
he was searching. At a depth of about six to ten feet below the ground 
he Паз discovered the remains of massive walls, cemented with ancient 
mortar. Five distinet lines of these have heen opened, and Mr. Hervey 
is now trying to find out their conncetion, for they are.not merely fonnda- 
tions, seme of them being lined inside with plaster. Hitherte no eoius 
have heen found, but only a large quantity of pottery, both Roman and 
early English, some of it ornamented in a rude manner, and one piece, 
probably the mouth of a jar, representing a small but heantiful female 
face. “There can be little doubt,” says Mr. Hunt, the secretary, who sends 
the account, “that Mr. Hervey has really discove:ed the remains of the 
old palace of our West Saxon kings, the very scene of the high festival at 
which, one thousand years age, the peace was signed with the Danes, and 
the fillet was loosed from the brew ef Guthorm, or rather Acthelstan, to 
сай him by his new Christian name. The eharacter of the pottery and 
the shape of some of the shingles which have been fonnd seem to point to 
the probability that the old English building was raised проп the site of 
some older Romano-Celtie villa.” It is hoped that funds will be fortheeining 
to enable Mr. Hervey to earry on operations, for no doubt much mere re- 
maius to be laid open, and it is especially probable that coins will be dis- 
covered, the traditions of the place having always pointed to hidden trease 
ure.— The Academy. 


A RAILROAD ACROSS Samira. — A French engineer has made a re- 
pert on the preject of а railroad across the Desert of Sahara. The pro- 
jeeted line weuld run from Algiers to Timbuctoo, a distance ef seme 
1,300 miles, and would rest mainly on layers of sand, and toward the 
end оп primitive volcanic rock, granite, ete. Хо mountainous ebstructions 
would have to be encountered, and the average heat does not exceed 75° 
Fahrenheit, but oceasionally a very eold night succeeds a temperature of 
104° in the daytime. The great difficulty to be overcame would be the 
want ef water, which is net to be procured in that region, but for three 
trains daily the amount of water would not be too great for engineering 
skill te supply. 


Tue VALUE or SEWAGE AS А FERTILIZER. — Mr. Alexander Aird, 
a Scotchman, began seven years age to utilize the sewage of the city of 
Dantzie by irrigating with it certain barrens in the neighborhood of the 
city. The crops he has raised on this land have been unusually large ; for 
instance, he has raised sixtcen and one half tens of potatoes to the acre, 
and he considers the undertaking sneh a success that he has lately eon- 
tracted with the municipal autheritics of Breslau, a city of about 250,000 
inhahitants, to remove its sewage during twelve years, and with it he in- 
ууж te irrigate and enrich for his own profit about three thousand acres 
ef land. : 
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In the lack of any authoritative answer to those correspond- 
ents who have complained to us of the special tax levied by the 
last Convention of the American Institute of Architects for puh- 
lication of its proceedings for two years, we shall venture to 
give our opinion of the сазе, not assuming to speak for the In- 
stitute, but simply to record the impression of a somewhat care- 
ful observer. The difficulty of this year is that which naturally 
befalls an association that hastens to diminish its assessments 
without giving up its sources of expense. ‘Two years ago the 
Convention, under the spur of some of the Chapters which pro- 
tested against the amount of the annual assessments, arbitrarily 
reduced them by twenty-five per cent, in spite of the represent- 
ations of the Treasurer and some of the more cautious mem- 
bers that the income was no greater than the necessary or es- 
tablished expenditures required; and a special Committee on 
Finance was appointed to consider the question of revenue. 
The diminished assessment was found inadequate, and at the 
Eleventh Convention, a year ago, the Committee on Finance re- 
ported a scheme for adjusting the annual fees as closely as pos- 
sible to such expenses as were decided on, by providing an esti- 
mate of the expenses, and levying a corresponding tax on the 
Chapters, to be collected as they saw fit, while the direct tax 
on Associates and half of that upon Fellows was remitted. 
This scheme, adopted readily by the Convention, but referred 
to the Chapters for ratification, was rejected by some of them, 
possibly for want of anybody interested to explain its working 
and purpose to them, and the system of diminished assessments 
was continued. The report of the ‘Treasurer at the Twelfth 
Convention (last month) showed that the only thing which had 
prevented a deficit had been the omission of the publication. 
This omission, however, did not please the Convention, and a 
resolution was passed, rather hastily, levying the special tax of 
which our correspondents complain for the publication of the 
lapsed Proceedings and of those of the Twelfth Convention. 


Тневе things we say in explanation of the difficulty in which 
the Institute found itself and the way it took to relieve itself. 
It was an ill-considered way, we think; a better one would 
doubtless have heen to restore the annual assessment to its old 
rate, which would have provided for the Proceedings of the last 
Convention and for future ones. The omitted publication might 
have been made up by private subscription, which would prob- 
ably not have been difficult, or at worst it might have been al- 
lowed to lapse entirely for one year rather than pass a measure 
so unpopular as that we are discussing is likely to prove. As 
for the main question of publishing or not, it is pretty clear 
that the prevailing feeling of the Institute is in favor of the 
publication. A great many members regard it as their chief 
means of keeping en rapport with the Institute, and their chief 
tangible evidence of its work. We helieve that it would he a 
mistake to give it up. The recordin the American Architect is 
of value for immediate information, and for a wider publicity 
than the Proceedings give, but is hardly sufficient or convenient 
as a permanent record, nor can it well be made to contain all 
that it is desirable to preserve. The history of the Institute is 
a history, directly or indirectly, of the profession in the United 
States; its debates and reports record pretty accurately and 
pretty clearly the course of professional thought and architect- 
ural development had since they bggan, as any one will see 


who will take the trouble to examine them. The question is 
not, as one of our correspondents suggests, whether in the pres- 
ent state of the book-market the members’ copies of the Pro-, 
ceedings for two years are worth eight dollars, for they are not 
upon the market, and that is not their price, nor are they sold 
at full price to Fellows and half price to Associates, but whether 
their publication and distribution is, on the whole, worth the two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred dollars which is annually 
voted for that purpose, and of which our contributors are called 
upon to raise their share, and whether the Institute is willing to 
vote it. 


As between the Institute and its Associates, one correspond- 
ent asks whether they, by joining the Chapters, have put it in 
the power of the Institute to tax them, who have no votes in 
the Conventiou, We understand that they have, as any con- 
stituency puts it in the power of its representatives to vote 
taxes. The Chapters, Associates and all, are represented in the 
Convention by such of their Fellows as choose to attend, or by 
special delegates for whom the Associates vote, and whom they 
may and do instruct as to their action in convention. So that the 
grievance of the Associates is not taxation without representa- 
tion, but taxation without a direct vote. which befalls many people. 
It is certainly possible, as the same correspondent suggests, for 
the Convention to vote an assessment of fifty dollars on each 
Associate, or, as another instances, to make the Associates pay 
all the assessments; but this is not even an imagined danger. 
On the contrary, the reduction in fees from which the difficulty 
of this year springs was made at the pressing instance, if we 
are not mistaken, of Chapters in which Associates predominate ; 
and we may remind our correspondents that the very tax 
against which they protest has thus been already more than 
made up to them beforehand by the remitted fees of two years 
past. We до not undertake to champion the organization or 
policy of the Institute; we are simply stating what we believe 
to be the facts, with our belief in the expediency of continuing 
a publication of its Proceedings. But for the Associates who 
object to taxation without a vote, there is an easy way to cure 
it. It is the policy of the Institute to encourage the transfor- 
mation of Associates into Fellows, and there are no restrictions, 
we believe, except the nominal one of two or three years of 
additional practice as architects. ‘There are a great many As- 
sociates whose influence as Fellows would be of valne to the 
Institute, and who apparently have no better reason for remain- 
ing as they are than want of interest or the smal] difference in 
the annual fees. Dissatisfaction with the policy of an associa- 
tion, or lack of interest in its work, may be helped by lending a 
hand to reform the one or improve the other; and if the seventy 
Associates, or the greater part of them, were turned into Fel- 
lows, it would so improve the revenues of the Institute that 
those who wish to abate its assessments would find safer ground 
to stand npon. 


Tue report submitted to the United States Senate by Mr. 
Corcoran on behalf of the Washingtou Monument Commission, 
of which he is chairman, will perhaps not gratify the persons 
who are in distress at the deliberation with which the govern- 
ment engineers do their work; but it looks like business, if only 
the business of preparation. The engineer’s estimate of the 
cost of securing the foundation according to his plan exceeds 
the part of the congressional contribution appropriated for that 
purpose, says Mr. Corcoran ; nevertheless, “the Commission 
has limited the cost of that part of the work to the amount 
uamed in the joint resolution of Congress.” How this discrep- 
ancy between the engineer's plans and the intention of the Com- , 
mission is to be-got over does not yet appear, but the engineer's - 
preparations are going on; we may therefore infer that things 
are expected to come right in the end. A good amount of ma- 
terial has heen collected; pugging-mills for the concrete have 
been set up, and steam-engines to run them; sheds have been 
built for the workmen; oak and pine timber provided for fram- 
ing and shoring in the trenches and tunnels of the new founda- 
tiou; and, what із of great importance, considering the old con- 
troversies on the stability of the monument, bench-marks have 
been set for permanent levels, by which it is proposed to take 
daily observations that will detect any settlement that may 
occur as the work goes on. Contracts have been made for 
various materials, —lumber, stone (blue gneiss), and broken 
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stone, cement, sand, and gravel for the concrete. A large array 
of derricks and tackle has been provided, the old roof and der- 
rick taken down from the top, and a staging built to carry the 
new derrick and workmen, so that work may be commenced at 
both ends of the monument. Аз yet по great inroad has heen 
made on the appropriation, the amount spent being, to the end 
of November, only $1,150, and in preparing for the continua- 
tion of the superstructure $7,800; but we doubt if in the long 
run even the government engineers will find any difficulty iu 
spending the money furnished for the monument as fast as 
they get it. 


Most of our readers have some familiarity with the name of 
Sir Edmund Beckett, the thorn in the side of our profession in 
England, of whose Book on Building and its wholesale attacks 
on architects we gave some account not very long ago (American 
Architect, March 30, 1878). It is not a great while since the 
Royal Institute of British Architects undertook to weave their 
thorn into a crown by electing Sir Edmund, with several other 
men of note, to their new grade of Honorary Associate. This, 
which might have seemed to ontsiders an indication of a change 
of heart on his part, is declared by our confrére, the Architect, to 
have been universally recognized as a simple act of propitiation. 
It would appear that, as propitiatory acts are apt to be, this was 
fruitless, and the thorn continued still to turn inward. At about 
the time of Sir Edmund's election the Atheneum reported that 
Mr. Street, who has been for some years busy with a careful 
restoration of York Cathedral, had been superseded in this work 
by Sir Edmund, who is the bitter adversary of restorers. A ru- 
mor so preposterous as this naturally proved untrue; but Mr. 
Street soon informed the Atheneum that nevertheless his ser- 
vices as consulting architect of the Diocesan Church Building 
Society, whose office it was to revise the designs of churches 
built in the diocese, had been dispensed with, and that, as he 
understood, Sir Edmund was reigning in his stead. When the 
Archbishop replied in a published letter that the office was sim- 
ply discontinued, and that no one occupied it, Mr. Street re- 
joined that he had just examined the designs fora church in 
Yorkshire, whose specification was scored with remarks, “ meant 
to be practical, all of them characteristic, and some of them 
satirical, as to the authorship of which there could be no mis- 
take, since one of them directed the architect to ‘see my Book 
on Building, page —.’” 


DoubTLEss the question of church restoration is at the bottom 
of this disagreement. Mr. Street has been reproached for his res- 
torations of the cathedral, which nevertheless, touching mainly 
the thirteenth-century work of the south transept, that had өші: 
fered severely at the hands of earlier and less skilful restorers, 
have been made, we believe, with great skill and conscientious- 
ness. It is not so strange that persons who have a tender re- 
gard for old buildings, and who dread the enterprise of archi- 
tects, should be willing to put their maintenance under control of 
men whose only care will he to stay what exists, and who will 
rigorously refrain from addition or substitution. But as a ques- 
tion of actual restoration, it is fair to ask, How does the restor- 
ing of to-day compare with that of a century ago, under Wyatt, 
for instance ; or a generation ago under Smirke, perhaps, or 
Gwilt 2 and who are responsible for the improvement if not the 
architects? If the English clergy, whose church-building has 
been the nursery of inodern English architecture for this gen- 
eration, should break with architects and betake themselves to 
dabblers, it is hard to tell what would become of their architect- 
ure, to say the least. It is very queer to find a paper of the 
standing of the Atheneum saying that “ the appoiutment of 
Sir Edmund Beckett is not the only, nor by any means the least 
justifiable instance of a tendency we observe on the part of cus- 
todians of ancient buildings to entrust these remains to others 
than professional architects.” But when we find the Archbishop 
of York appointing a clever barrister to supervise church de- 
signs because he has shown himself an active tormentor of ar- 
chitects, we are not surprised to learn from Mr. Street that “a 
very formal protest against Sir Edmund Beckett's interference as 
consulting architect has been sent to the Archbishop by four of 
the most eminent architects of the day, who have had practical 
experience of Sir Edmund Beckett’s action.” It looks like a 
curious instance of the prevalence, in places where we should 
look for a better knowledge of human nature, of the popular 


impression that the one qualification of a reformer is the abil- 
ity to find fault. 1 


DvuurxG the past week ог so we have had our due share of 
building accidents, two of which are characteristic. In New 
York, a pair of unfinished houses, built by a speculating builder, 
went to pieces in astorm. They were brick houses “ with Ohio- 
stone trimmings,” separated by a party wall which is said to 
have been only ten inches thick. This wall had to support its 
half of three floors and a roof, of twenty-five feet hearing, in 
each house. During the storm of a few days ago it crumbled 
into the cellar, carrying the floors with it, not being blown down, 
since it was stayed by the floors, hut sinking in a heap at the 
bottom. The only explanation that we see offered of the phe- 
nomenon is that the wall was drenched, and the cellar full of 
water. This is an explanation which has been not uncommonly 
given in like cases, from which we may begin to infer that we 
must expect to see a new building washed away unless it is 
covered in before it rains. Another case is that of a building 
in Pittsburgh, where a thousand bushels of malt, weighing some 
thirty-four thousand pounds, were put into a large room in the 
upper story with a safe weighing a thousand pounds, and broke 
the floor through in the night. We are not told over what area 
of floor the load was distributed, a point which seems in the 
newspaper view immaterial, while the lessee and proprietor are 
disputing who is to pay for the damage, — the lessee because 
the floor was too weak, or the proprietor because it was too 
heavily loaded. Both this and the other case teach the same 
lesson, which is the absolute ignorance that prevails among 
people who own and occupy houses, and even those who build 
them, of what can be expected from building materials. Build- 
ing laws specify the proper thickness of walls, but so long as 
tenants and owners take it for granted that any building may 
be expected to hold whatever it is convenient to lay on it, the 
only safe way will be to insist on a maximum of strength every- 
where. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN has written to the London Times an ac- 
count of his renewed explorations on the site of Troy, which he 
began with the month of October. The Turkish government 
oblige him, while doing all the work at his own expense, at a 
cost of $2,500 per month, to give to the Imperial Museum at^ 
Constantinople two thirds of all his findings. A Turkish officer 
with a guard of soldiers is set to watch him and see that this 
condition is fulfilled. He expects in this season’s work to un- 
cover the whole western and northern sides of the circuit wall 
of the four superposed cities, the second of which he considers to 
have been the historic Troy; and to finish the unearthing of the 
great ruins in the northwest corner, which he has described as 
the Cyclopean foundations of Priam’s palace, in and near which 
his rich collection was found. ‘The nine or ten feet of ashes, 
red, black, and yellow, with which these foundations are covered 
give proof to the dactor of a very high and stately wooden 
huilding. Не has already in continuing his excavations found 
a considerable number of gold ornaments, pins, earrings, neck- 
laces, and beads, some of them like ornaments found at Мусепе. 
One of his most curious discoveries is а wooden distaff eleven 
feet long, with the thread still upon it, though charred to a coal B- 
and three successive broad gates have been found before the so- 
called palace, which he expects to demonstrate beyond a cavi] to 
be Priam’s. It would be rather curious to know on what prin- 
ciple the authorities will arrauge their division of spoil with him. 
Gold and silver are easily appraised, and duplicates distributed ; 
but in the offsetting of one thing against another the Turkish 
officials will be very likely, one would think, having no standard 
of their own, to gauge their estimate of each thing hy Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s desire to possess it. But Dr. Schliemann is the most 
disinterested of discoverers, and would prefer, we may be sure, 
that all the tangible fruits of his explorations should pass out 
of his hands, rather than that his work should be interrupted. 


ARCHITECTS’ COMPETITIONS. 
I, TRIAL BY PLANS. 


We noticed in our summary of last week Mr. Barry’s pro- 
test against architectural competitions, and the advice he had 
given in a case where he was asked what kind of competition 
he would recommend. An open competition, he said, was 
the worst course possible, a limited competition was only less 
bad, and his advice was therefore not to choose from plans, but 
to select aman. He nominated half a dozen, and following his 
advice the committee selected Mr. Waterhouse. We, quoted 
also the Architect's comment on this, — that it was to get rid of 
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the ascendency of names that competitions were devised; and 
that of the Building News, — that they are the only means of 
bringing forward the young men of the profession. "The ques- 
tion at issue between Mr. Barry and these journals is the exist- 
ence of competitions at all, into which we shall not enter here. 
Competitions have many disadvantages and some advantages; 
hut at present they are the accepted meaus of choosing a design 
or an architect for important buildings. Mr. Barry’s remarks, 
intended as an absolute protest against this means, suggest a dis- 
tinction, which is really important, between two different views 
of their uses, and two correspondingly different ways of admin- 
istering them, so long as they are accepted. 

It may be the purpose of a competition to select a plan, or to 
select an architect; and though these two things may seem at 
first glance to amount practically to but one, they really imply 
very different attitudes in the client, and lead logically to con- 
siderable differences in management. The ordinary building-com- 
mittee considers that its office is to select a “ plan,” meaning a 
design, and this is the theory of common competitions, In this 
theory the design is everything, and the architect is considered 
to be impersonal, or a fixed quantity, — a constant term in a for- 
mula, to he allowed for once for all, and without effect in the 
comparison of values. ‘Therefore, since one architect is like an- 
other, the only difference between them being in their plans, 
or in their power to influence a committee by favoritism, which 
is illegitimate, the necessary condition is to eliminate the archi- 
tect absolutely from the trial. Hence the competition must he 
anonymous, aud the names of all but the successful competitor 
may remain unknown. The architects may be trained or un- 
trained, faithful or negligent, discreet or reckless, but since the 
trial is a trial of plans these things must be put out of court, 
except so far as they are indicated in the drawings, in order to 
reduce everything to a competition of designs, pure and simple. 
When it is limited to a selected few it is possible to include in 
the selection only architects in whose skill, experience, and 
faithfulness there is reason to have full confidence, and they 
may be taken from the top of the profession, — if they can be 
induced to compete, — but in an open competition no such limi- 
tations are possible. ‘This is the ideal in which the lovers of 
competitions delight, and it is the only logical form of trial by 
plans. It gives an opportunity for young and unproved ability 
to come to the front, and is intended to exclude favoritism ; 
these are advantages, but they have their offsets. 

This sort of thing leads necessarily to certain conditions 
requisite for due protection of client or architect, which do not 
always consist very well one with another, A client or a com- 
mittee, pledged to adopt a design without knowledge of its au- 
thor, may with some fairness insist on. being so thoroughly in- 
formed by the drawings and descriptions of it as to know just 
how it is to be carried out and constrncted, and just what its 
cost is to be. Hence the natural, but to competitors vexatious, 


teudency of building-committees to insist on full drawings, 


specifications, and estimates, — enough, in fact, to enable them 
to make contracts. ‘These they are not apt to get absolutely, and 
their failure to get them often makes misunderstanding and mis- 
chief; but their requirements do lead architects to spend ап 
enormous amount of work on competitions, nineteen twentieths 
of which, in the gross, is of necessity thrown away. The ex- 
penditure of so much work on the part of competitors makes 
the trial a very costly one to somebody. The committee might 
reasonably be expected to bear the cost, since the benefit is 
theirs; but usually a committee takes advantage of its position to 
shirk it, and can induce a number of architects to compete at 
their own expense. Except for a trifling premium or, two, the 
first of which, by a fine figure of speech, is often declared to 
“merge in the commission," — that is, not to exist at all, — no 
pecuniary benefit inures to the architects who take part, since 
the successful one gets no higher fee than if he had been di- 
rectly chosen, like any other professional adviser, and the rest 
get nothing. It is a very cheap device for the client, but is попе 
the less prodigal because the cost falls only on the architects. 

It is natural that architects, considering the benefit to the 
client and the cost to them of such competitions, should incline 
to insist on some conditions, and accordingly they regard it as a 
breach of faith if some one of the designs submitted is not 
adopted, and if the author of it is not employed to carry it out, 
or even feel injured if in the end the author of the selected de- 
sign is allowed or obliged to make any important change in its 
carrying out. Still more inconvenient in practice are the соп- 
ditions, which nevertheless are strenuously insisted on by archi- 


tects, aud indeed in fairness must be, that the limits of cost and 
of time allowed for the preparation of designs must not be ex- 
ceeded. These things are more or less logical deductions from 
the principle of trials by plan, or from the way in which they are 
conducted, particularly from their eleemosynary character; but 
they hem in building-committees with restrictions which are apt 
to be found irksome, and which therefore, when it comes to the 
pinch, are very apt to be disregarded, to the indignation of com- 
petitors and the stirring-up of endless recrimination and strife. 
Yet here there is something to be said for the client, and it 
would not be altogether strange, from his point of view, if, һау- 
ing set up a trial for designs, and nothing but designs, he should 
object to being in the end saddled with an architect whom he 
may have reason to distrust, or to giving up the design he really 
preferred, because it cost more than he at first intended. Per- 
haps after all the really consistent form of open competition 
would be one which eliminated the architect altogether, but 
this would be far from palatable to the profession. Іп fact, the 
whole system is so hedged about with inconveniences, awkward 
restraints, and temptations to unfair dealing that it is an un- 
ending source of complaint, and whatever its advantages, the 
objections to it, stated in detail, would make a very long cat- 
alogue. 

But even the effective results are by no means so good as it 
is common to assume. To say nothing of the showy, ad cap- 
tundum, and often misleading manner in which architects are 
tempted to finish their drawings, economy and success in com- 
petitions require great promptness in decision and rapidity in 
execution ; the more because, as we have seen, the logical condi- 
tion of trial by plan is that designs shall be fully worked out, 
and fortified by complete descriptions and estimates. This 
means that they must be maturely executed without being ma- 
tnrely considered, and the architect having done this with much 
labor, but with insufficient thought, is mentally, as well as out- 
wardly, committed to a design which, with more deliberation, 
he would have changed, but which, having taken possession of 
his mind, is therefore an obstacle to progress, even if the fact 
of having carried his work to completeness were not in itself a 
strong inducement, and a kind of bond with his committee, to 
take it as it stood. Thus the result is usually a collection of 
designs produced at great cost to a company of architects, wrought 
out with much completeness but yet immature, presented by 
architects who are assumed to be capable and trustworthy, but 
of whose qualification the committce have presumably no knowl- 
edge; and a code of restrictions which, having in the beginning 
been a serious inconvenience to the competitors, is likely in the 
end to be a serious annoyance to the judges, — а very fair oppor- 
tunity for blundering and disappointment on the one part, for 
dissatisfaction and recrimination on the other. = 

Perhaps, however, the greatest practical difficulty of trials by 
plan is still another, and that the one which those who admin- 
ister them are least inclined to suspect, — the ditliculty of decid- 
ing them. An ordinary building-committee is probably inexpert 
iu its duties, uot qualified by knowledge or experience to judge 
of an executed work, still less to prejudge a building by the 
drawings from which it is to be executed. Here, if anywhere, 
the knowledge of a professional adviser is necessary; and if it 
were a sine gua non with a committee to do with as little pro- 
fessional assistance as possible, we shonld be tempted to say: 
“If you must stint yourselves in professional service, get a 
trustworthy and skilful architect to select for you among your 
competing plans, and then put the successful design into the 
hands of a competent superintendent, —if you are allowed, — 
rather than trust yourselves to select a design and an architect 
hy an open competition." If it were a company of architects іп 
search of a design, a trial by plan would be a natural resort, for 
they would know the meaning of the designs, and could, in 
some degree, trust themselves to draw from them the most 
necessary inferences as to the architects who made them. The 
more purely monumental the work, to be sure, — that із, the 
less dependent on practical considerations, — the less important 
are such personal qualifications as are not indicated in a de- 
sign; but then the more purely technical are the qualities de- 
mauded, and therefore an ordinary jury is the less competent to 
decide them without professional assistance. But these con- 
siderations seem not often to occur to building-committees. 
They seldom distrust their own capability to judge what is set 
before them, or imagine that there is anything more in an archi- 
tects design than they can see. The natural consequence is 
that they underrate-the professional skill which they do not 
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measure or even see, and the profusion with which professional 
labor is offered them makes them undervalue that. The habit 
of considering the architect’s plans as the whole test of his im- 
portance tends to make them regard his function as simply min- 
isterial, to the loss of his dignity and the injury of his work, 

Whatever then may be the benefit to the profession of the 
system of trial by plans, which is the essence of open competi- 
tions as they are commonly understood, it is clear that their 
faults are very serious. They are extravagantly costly and 
their cost is borne by the profession; to be fair, they must be 
hedged ahout by complicated and embarrassing restrictions ; 
they are breeders of distrust and recrimination, if not of fraud ; 
they encourage hasty aud immature, and therefore inferior work; 
they are uncertain and disappointing in their results ; and they 
tend, in some ways at least, to lower the standing and repute of 
those who take part in them. At another time we shall con- 
sider how some of their evils may be modified, — not, as Mr. 
Barry suggests, by avoiding competitions altogether, hut by 
using them for the selection of architects. 
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A RETROSPECTIVE GLANCE AT SOME OF THE AR- 
CHITECTURE OF THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. ^ 


1. 


Your readers have had opportunities of becoming aeqnainted with 
the general plan of the Paris Exposition buildings, as well as of mak- 
Ing themselves familiar, from the deseriptions and illustrations given 
in your columns, with their cost, size, and other like details. І will 
therefore confine myself to the impression left on my mind by the 
architecture of the main buildings, after repeated visits to them. It 
is as well from what different witnesses tell us of the effect on them 
of a work of art, as from detailed statements abont it. that those of 
us who have not seen it usually form an ‚idea of the nature of its 
merits. And I shall also endeavor to describe what 1 have to speak 
of so far as to enable those who have not given attention to plans 
and illustrations of the Exposition still to form some idea of the 
adaptability of the Buildings to their site and for architeetural ef- 
feet. 

In the first place as to the site itself. Nothing in some respects 
can be finer. Every one, whether he has seen Paris or not, knows, 
in a general way, that the Seine flows through the heart of the city, 
dividing it into two unequal portions, which are connected here and 
there by bridges. Most persons know also that on one side of the 
river 14 the Latin quarter or students’ quarter, with its schools of art 
and science; the Faubourg St. Germain ; the dome and hospital of 
the Invalides; the palace and gardens of the Luxembourg: and 
that on the other side of the river stretches the major part of Paris, 
where are the Louvre, the Hétel de Ville, the Tuileries, the Boule- 
vards, the Chanips Elysées. the opera houses great and small, the 
principal theatres, hotels, cafés, restaurants, and shops. Іп the mid- 
dle of the river, on a small island, which itself forms a little city in 
the midst of this vast city, stands the Cathedral of Notre Dame, one 
of the inost splendid of the monuments which have been spared to us. 
If one mounts to one of the airy galleries which adorn the west front 
of the cathedral, and, with his baek to the building, looks towards 
the setting sun, he will look down a broad and magnificent water 
avenue, lined on each side with palaces and beautiful gardens, per- 
haps every one famous for its historical interest or as a work of art, 
and the whole presenting, especially in the months of May and June, 
when the foliage is at its best, one of the most splendid spectacles 
that the eye сап rest on. 1 

It was in the month of May that the Paris Exposition was opened, 
and it is at the end of this magnificent vista, and closing it in, where 
the river takes a bend to the left and is lost to view, that the per- 
manent building of the Exposition, the latest great building to attest 
the enthusiasm and skill of the present age, stands, on the heights 
of the Trocadéro. At its feet, on the other side of the river, in the 
angle formed by the bend of the stream, on a flat, open space used 
as a parade-ground and known as the Champ de Mars, stand the 
series of non-permanent buildings, built to house the major part of 
the Exposition. The ground between the permanent building on the 
heights and the river is laid out in a beautiful garden, embellished 
with fountains, descending in terraces, and admirably managed so 
as to give an effect of space and freedom, while not too large for 
its purpose. The temporary buildings on the other side open on 
a flowery terrace which forms here the river-bank. This terrace 
on one side of the river and the garden on the other are connected 
by a broad, avenue-like bridge, and the two form thus one composi- 
tion, not too wide, not too much filled with shrubbery, but just wide 
enough, open, smiling, lying spread out in a sort of semicircle before 
you as you come out on the terrace, of which the terrace on which 
y stand makes the base or straight side. While the whole is very 

rilliant and striking, it is also very inviting, and gives a most re- 
freshing change after the heat and bustle of the necessarily long 
walk through any of the many avenues of the non-permanent build- 
ings. That the site of the permanent building gives a splendid op- 
portunity to the architects will be seen even by those who have had 
no better opportunity of forming a notion of it than that just given. 


The Trocadéro or high ground on which the building stands is al- 
most or qnite the highest ground within the lines of Paris. It in 
faet overlooks the greater part of the city. It is situated where it is 
on one of the outer rings of the city, but yet not outside of it. Itis- 
close to the most fashionable and in many respects the finest of the 
new quarters of the city. The view from it is superb. А building 
erected on this magnifivent site has only to be beautiful to atone for 
all lack of architectural display or effect in the temporary and пее- 
essarily major part of the buildings required to house a great exhi- 
bition. And it is fortunate that this superb site is so close to the 
river, and to all these buildings on the other side of it, that it is no 
fatigue to pass from one to the other. The one and the other can 
form thus, not two things. not a sprawling pair of things too wide 
apart, but a well-combined and concentrated whole. 

It seems to me that as far as plan goes every advantage has been 
taken of this splendid site, and the splendid opportunity which the 
Exposition gives to make use of it. The temporary buildings are 
convenient, commodious, well lighted, and well arranged іп their 
general relation to each other. There was no occasion to try and 
make an architeetural effect and ensemble with them, as has been 
the case with other exhibition buildings, and was so successfully ac- 
complished in the Vienna building. For architectural effeet, for 
which one involuntarily looks wherever there is a great enterprise 
involving building, one naturally, in this case, turns to the perma- 
nent building on the Trocadéro, which crowns, dominates, and fin- 
ishes the whole. Іп the non-permanent buildings, therefore, the ar- 
chiteets seem rightly to have studied use and convenienee more than 
beanty or architectural effect. They are laid out upon a sort of grid- 
iron plan. The buildings are big iron-and-glass sheds or galleries, 
seeming lofty enough when seen from the inside, but not remarkable 
in any way as exteriors. These sheds or galleries answer to the 
bars of the gridiron, while the spaces between them form narrow, 
long courts, used for light, and planted with grass and flowers. Some 
of these courts are so wide as to have buildings in them. One of 
these is called the Building of the City of Paris. Another is de- 
voted to the fine arts exhibition, and soon. They are frame build- 
ings. But the frame is of iron, not covered but shown, and the 
iuterspaees, when not glazed, are filled in with briek laid in pat- 
terns, or sometimes overlaid with tiles, often highly glazed, and so 
painted that one picture covers a large surface made np of many 
tiles; besides tiles there is a variety of ornamentation with porcelain 
and terra-eotta work, and much color and gilding is used, principally 
on the iron-work. ‘These are interesting buildings because of the 
comparative newness of the methods of building, and to some extent 
of decorating, which they show. А small iron frame building of this 
kind, but with little or no decoration, was sent ont to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, set up in its grounds, and used for the exhibition of 
French stained-glass and ecclesiastical decorations. Here at the 
Paris Exposition we have the same method of construetion employed 
оп a much larger and more important scale. Tension, which hith- 
erto architectural usage has eharily employed, or, when driven to use, 
has hesitated to handsomely acknowledge its obligations to, is largely 
employed in these buildings; but, unlike the concealed chain around 
Brunelleschi’s dome, it is here a confessed principle of construction; 
unlike the tie rods in the areades of the Venetian ducal palace, it is 
here a decorated and boasted principle of construction. It is curious 
how a principle sleeps, though always existing, until the moment 
comes when its general recognition becomes useful to mankind. The 
invention of railroads makes easy the moving of iron; this stimulates 
its production; it is the readiest material for ties; since the archeol- 
ogist says architects may not use them, the profession of engineers 
arises unhampered to do so; now comes architecture crecping along 
to take part in the benefit. But that things ean be tied up, as well 
as stood up or propped up, and so kept where you want them, in 
other than Greek or Gothic fashion, has always been known. Man 
now comes to employ in architecture a method which he has always 
employed in daily life. And as the areh, unknown or neglected by 
the Greeks, used but not adorned or handsomely acknowledged by 
the Romans, comes later to be both, until at last in the Gothic it 
takes our breath away in wonder at its achievements, so the tie, un- 
known or despised, now coming to be taken in band, promises a fut- 
ure probably more wonderful. 

But, though these Paris buildings are interesting from their соп- 
struction, and also from the great reliance put upon tiles, porcelains, 
and color in their decoration, all things of which much has been 
written and hoped of late years, yet they cannot, I think, be fairly 
called handsome, or even pleasing, That they were meant to be 
pleasing, and more than merely pleasing, we infer from the expense 
evidently put upon them. ‘There is an effort, or at any rate a great 
expenditure of means, to make them admired; but the result is pain- 
fully incommensurate. The fashion is new, the material rich, yet 
the cut of the coat is not happy. But the first examples of new 
methods are apt to be ngly; perhaps because the attention of the ar- 
tist is directed rather to the method than to the importance of using 
it with grace. Indeed, until an artist is familiar with the use of a 
new means, he ean seareely employ it with freedom, and so searcely 
with grace. And then, even, he must have the gift of grace, — 
a rare gift. 

It is opposite these buildings, and in one of the large courts, that 
the principal nations which have taken part in the Exposition have 
erected a series of facades, which serve as entrances to the portions 
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ARCHITECTS. THE UNITED STATES 


STEPHEN L. HALLET (France), 1792-94. 
GEORGE HADFIELD (England), 1794-98. Е 
James Hosan (Zreland ), 1798-1803. 9 


4D BUILDING News, Dec. 21, 1878. 
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ARCHITECTS. 


¿PITOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4 Benjamin H. LATROBE (меана), 1803-17. 


FRONT CHARLES BULFINCH (Boston, Mass.), 1817-30. 
4 Thomas U. WALTER (Philadelphia, Pa.), 1850. 


Ямевісях ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Dec. 21. 1878. 
[Christmas Number.) 


SPAID ж THE GIRALDA® 


L.S.IPSEN, DEL . 


THE HELIOTYPE PROTTIMOCO. 220 DEVONSHIRE ST. Boston. 


AMERICAN ÄÄRCHTTECT AND BUILDING NEWS Dec. 21.1678. N2156 
[Christmas Number.] 
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of the Exposition devoted to the produets of each of them. Of these 
the Belgian is remarkable, as seeming mneh the most costly. It is 
built of brick and stone, with columns of polished marble. It is sev- 
eral stories in height, and of eonsiderable length. It is also remark- 
ably handsome. Near it is a very pretty, quaint English house-front 
in the prevailing Queen Anne manner. 1 happened to see а per- 
speetive drawing of this honse-front at Ше Academy Exhibition 
in London. The drawing was prettier than the house. The house 
had more quaintness and character than the drawing. The drawing 
seemed made by one who was ratlıer-an artist than an arehiteet; the 
house seemed made by one who was rather an architect than an ar- 
tist. The arehitect was learned in the detail, and dceply imbued 
with the fashion of the day. The artist was imbued with that sense 
of grace and happy proportion of parts whieh belongs to no fashion, 
whieh no fashion carries with it, however fashionable, and whieh 
need be absent from no fashion, however unfashionable. These 
and the other fronts in this street of facades are supposed by the 
Parisians to be representative of the arehiteeture of the several 
countries to whieh they belong. But they are really representative 


= 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 
(Gelatine Print.) 


Tue United States Capitol at Washington, of whieh we publish 
to-day a double page heliotype illustration, has a varied and not nnin- 
teresting history. In July, 1792, the task of building the Capitol 
was awarded to Stephen L. Hallett, by birth a Frenehman, whose 
design was suecessful in the competition instituted by Thomas Jef- 
ferson. On September 18, 1793, the corner-stone was laid by George 
Washington. Hallett was the objeet of much jealousy, and was, 
during his short term of office, whieh lasted only until July 1, 1794, 
engaged in a struggle with a would-be usurper of his position, one 
Dr. William Thornton, an amateur. ‘It was not until 1871 that Hal- 
lett’s claim to be considered the first architeet of the Capitol was 
finally allowed and his designs restored to their proper place in the 
archives. The next arehiteet in charge was George Hadfield. an 
Englishman, who earried on the work nntil he was driven from office, 
in 1798. by the same treatment that had banished his predecessor. 
James Hoban, an Irishman, next sueeeeded to the оћее, and under 
his administration the north wing was finished іп 1800. In 1808, 
Hoban was sueeeeded by Benjamir H. Latrobe, an Englishman, 
who continued in offiee until 1817. During this period the south 
wing was finished, and both wings, which, on August 24, 1814, had 
been partially destroyed by fire set by the British troops then hold- 
ing the city, were rebuilt. In 1818 the central portion of the build- 
ing was begun under the direetion of Charles Bulfineh, who finished 
the original building in 1827 at a total eost of $2,433,844.13. The 
neeessity of providing further aceommodations for the ever-increas- 
ing body of government officials had become so” apparent in 1850, 
that a competition was held whieh resulted in the award of the pre- 
mium of $500 to Charles Е. Апдетвоп ал Irishman. His design was 
not, however, carried into execution, as the government had reserved 
the right to build in aeeordanee with the accepted design, or adopt а 
new plan which should combine the good points of the several designs 
submitted. This last course was followed: Mr. Thomas U. Walter, 
of Philadelpbia, now president of the American Institute of Archi- 
teets, was appointed architect of the Capitol extensions, and re- 
mained in office until they were virtually completed. Sinee that 
time the building has been under the eharge of Mr. Edward Clark, 
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rather of the temper than of the architecture of those eountries. 
Spain has erected something with the details of the Alhambra and 
other now scarce Moorish buildings in Spain; and so recalls а past 
glory, without a future. The material prosperity of Belgium and 
what it owes to a liberal and good government, as well as the piet- 
uresqueness of its past and the promise of its future art, are all 
seen in the Belgian facade. А wealth, individual enterprise, 
and the lead in matters of taste which England is now taking are 
all seen in the series of English façades, Again, the American 
facade, which is tawdry and without character, looks like nothing 
which I ever saw in America or elsewhere. But the very fact of 
its not being more a credit to Americans, and not being at all rep- 
resentative of American buildings, is thoroughly illustrative, in the 
money spent, of the kindly feeling of the Ameriean people and gov- 
ernment toward the Exposition, and in the carelessness as to the 
way the money is spent, of the lack of material interest in the Ex- 
position intuitively felt by both the mass of the people and their 
governinent; illustrative, in faet, of the adage that what is every- 
body's business is nobody”s business. 
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STORY- 


Work on the extensions 


who is the present ineumbent of the office. 
was begun by laying the corner-stone July 4, 1851, and was finished in 


1867. The original building, the present main building, was built 
of a porous sandstone, obtained from Aquia Creek, Va., which is 
painted white so that it may harmonize, as far as possible, with the 
new portions, that are faced with white marble obtained from Lee, 
Mass. The wooden dome of the original building was taken down 
in 1856 to give place to the present iron dome, whieh is said to еоп- 
tain 8,909,200 pounds of iron. This dome, unquestionably one of 
the great achievements of architecture in this country, was finished 
in 1865. It is surmounted by a bronze statue of Freedom which was 
modelled by Crawford. The figure is nincteen and one half feet 
high, and weighs 14,985 pounds. ‘The apex of the dome is 288 feet 
above the base line of the east front, and is therefore a less lofty 
dome than St. Paul's at London. Its height above the balustrade of 
the main building is 217 feet ; its greatest diameter is 185 feet 5 
inehes ; it surmounts the eircular entrance-hall known as the Ro- 
tunda, whieh is 95 feet 6 inches in diameter. The interior of the 
dome is at present being decorated in true fresco by the veteran 
artist, Brumidi. The greatest length of the building, whiclr is said to 
have cost more than thirteen millions of dollars, is 751 feet, and 
the greatest width is 324 feet, including steps and porticoes. The 
wings of the building, whieh are eommonly known as the “ех- 
tensions,” are placed at the north and south ends of the building 
and contain respectively the Hall of Representatives and the Senate 
Chamber, which are of nearly similar size, and in spaciousness offer 
a marked contrast to the somewhat gloomy and cramped chambers 
in whieh sit the houses of the English Parliament. The semieireular 
hall shown on the left of the main building is the old Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, now the National Statuary Hall, or Hall of Heroes, in 
which each State of the Union is to be represented by statues of two 
of its most noted eitizens. Here Rhode Island will be represented 
by General Greene and Roger Williams ; New York by George Clin- 
ton and Robert R. Livingston; New Jersey by General Kearny 
and Riehard Stoekton; Massaclinsetts by Governor Winslow and Sam- 
ue} Adams ; Conneetient hy Jonathan Trumbull and Roger Sherman; 
Maryland by Charles Carroll and Roger B. Taney; and Pennsylva- 
nia by Robert Fulton and General Muhlenberg. The Library, on 
the west of the main building, was burned by the British in 1814, 
and was again partially destroyed by an accidental fire in 1851, 
when 35,000 volumes were burned. 
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EPISCOPAL TIIEOLOGICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT 


PROTESTANT 
MESSRS. WARE AND VANBRUNT, ARCI- 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
TECTS, BOSTON. 


The marginal plan shows the condition of the grounds of the 
school when the additional buildings now in contemplation shall have 
been completed. Of the buildings already erected, St. John's Chapel 
was built by R. M. Mason, Esq., as a family memorial, and presented 
to the school in 1870; the Dormitory, by Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, 
also as a memorial, in 1873; and the Central Hall, containing the 
library and recitation rooms, by the late Benjamin T. Reed, Esq., 
the founder of the school, in 1875. The drawing exhibits the north 
end of the quadrangle completed, on its west side, by the northward 
extension of Lawrence Hall, according to the original plan, and on 
its east side by the erection of a refectory with-kitehen, waiting- 
room, and other offices; the Dean’s house east of the chapel will be 
built in 1879. These buildings are of Roxbury * pudding stone,” with 
dressings of red brick and Pictou sandstone. The Dormitory com- 
pleted will contain chambers for about forty students. The central 
corridor of the Dormitory, communicating with an open eloister саг- 
ried along the front of Reed Пай, will enable the students to obtain 
access to the library, recitation rooms, and refectory, under cover. 
Tbe three main buildings of the quadrangle are thns connected by an 
extension of the cloister in each corner; but they are otherwise sep- 
arated. The library and refeetory are open-timbered halls. 


TUE GIRALDA TOWER, SEVILLE, SPAIN. 


Seville, the city in which is the Giralda, one of the most inter- 
esting towers in the world, was, during five centuries, held by the 
Moors, and during that time it was almost wholly rebuilt, the mate- 
rial used being in great үш the ruins of the Roman town Шврайз. 
The city, which is nearly circular, was fortified by walls five miles 
in circuit, pierced by fifteen gateways, and surmounted by one hun- 
dred and sixty-six towers, of which about a hundred have perished, 
The tower which is the subject of this illustration was begun in the 
eleventh century, and finished about 1195, in aceordance with the 
intentions of its designer, who is commonly supposed to have been Al 
Geber. It is thus about two hundred years older than the cathedral 
to which it is attached, which was begun in 1401, completed in 1519, 
and is attributed to Alfonzo Martinez, architect of the ‘Chapter in 
1386, or to Pedro Gareia, who held that office in 1421. The cathe- 
dral is four hundred and thirty-one feet long and three hundred and 
fifteen feet wide, its width being divided into seven aisles. As may 
be inferred from the time consumed in building and the different ar- 
chitects employed, the architecture is not purely of one style; but one 
is not prepared to find among the last architects of the building Diego 
de Rianno, a man of such eclectic tastes as to design and build in the 
same year the Gothie Sacristia de los Calices, the plateresque Re- 
naissanee Sacristia Mayor, and the modern Italian Chapter House. 
Gwilt says of the cathedral, a small portion of whicl is here shown: 
“ The cathedral at Seville was principally rebuilt by Ferdinando 
Ruiz, who was much engaged in the city, and especially on enlarg- 
ing or raising the well-known tower called the Giralda. This singn- 
lar edifice was begun in the eleventh century, the original idea of it 
being given by the architect Geber, a native of Seville, to whom the 
invention of algebra is attributed; and also the design of two other 
similar towers, one in Moroceo, and the other at Rabata. The 
tower of which we are now speaking was at first two hundred and 
fifty feet high and fifty fect wide, and was without diminution as it 
rose. The walls are eight feet thick, of squared stone from the 
level of the pavement; the rest, for eighty-seven feet, is of briek. In 
the centre of this tower is a smaller one, the interval between the 
two towers being twenty-three feet, which serves for the ascent, one 
so convenient that two persons abreast can mount it on horseback. 
The central tower does not diminish; but as the edifice rises in 
height the walls gather over, so as to allow the passage of only one 
person. Upon the Moors of Seville negotiating their surrender, one 
of the conditions of it was that this tower should not be destroyed; 
to which Don Alphonso, the eldest son of the king, answered that 
if a portion of it were touched not a mau in Seville should survive. 
In the earthquake of 1395 it was partially injured, and remained іп 
the state of misfortune that then oceurred until 1568, when, by the 
authorities, Ferdinando Ruiz received the commission to raise it one 
hundred feet higher. This heigltt he divided into three parts, 
crowning it with a small спроа or lantern. The first division of 
his addition is of equal thickness with the tower ou a plinth, whence 
six pilasters rise on each facade, between which are five windows, 
over which is an entablature surmounted by balustrades; the second 
is lower, with the same ornament; and the third is oetaronal with 
pilasters, over which the cupola rises, erowned with a bronze statue 
of Faith, vulgarly called La Giralda.” This statue, although it is 
fourteen feet high and weighs two thousand eight hundred pounds, is 
a weathercock, and veers with the lightest breezes. 


HOUSE AT OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, М. Y. MESSRS. POTTER 
AND ROBERTSON, ARCIMTECTS, NEW YORK. 


EPSILON CHAPTER HOUSE OF THE DELTA PSI FRATERNITY, TRIN- 
ITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. MR. J. CLEVELAND CADY, AR- 
CHITECT. 


Extreme width and length sixty by fifty feet. Tower, something 
over one hundred feet in height. Material (including cornices, ete.), 
. New Hampshire granite. ‘The situation near the colleges commands 
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а view of the Connecticut River and Farmington River and valleys, 
a circuit of some forty miles. 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES.! 


Їх these days the conditions for a healthy development of art 
must involve a knowledge of its past, of its greatest masters, of their 
greatest achievements, and under what circumstances these achieve- 
ments were rendered possible; for we very well understand that 
there can be no art commensurate with the attainments of the nine- 
teenth century in science and literature without some intelligent 
comprehension of the history of art, at least in its outlines, not by 
artists alone, but by the public through whom they must live. In our 
own ‘vountry, where, notwithstanding its "wealth and enterprise, 
there is existing, out of the countless pictures by the old masters, 
searcely a single authentic example, this desire to know and com- 
prehend the great precedents of art is almost pathetic. The less 
expensive autotype processes of reproduction, the heliotype and the 
photograph, are doing something to meet the emergency, and the 
drawings of the masters aré already becoming familiar to those who 
care to know them; but of course the questions of color, of ehiar- 
oscuro, and of the technical qualities generally must remain a dream 
of possibilities or probabilities; most of us must be content with 
getting them at second or third hand in some more or less irregular 
fashion, by dim copies and by dimmer reflections in the works of 
modern artists, produeed in the atmosphere and under the impulse of 
the great galleries of Europe. å 

To us, therefore, so ill furnished with the inspiration of high ex- 
ample, the literature of art becomes a more important element of 
knowledge than to others more happily placed, and the eagerness 
with whieh cheap books on the subject are purehased is a pretty 
fair indication that the interest is genuine. Conspienous among 
these, and admirably contrived to suit our conditions, are the biogra- 
phies of the great masters, issued in an inexpensive and uniform 
series by Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
the lives of Titian, Michel Angelo, Raphael, Fra Angelico, Dürer, 
Murillo, Rembrandt, Claude, Guido, Leonardo da Vinci. Van Dyck, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Landseer, and Allston. ‘These appear 
in separate volumes of about one hundred and fifty pages each, and 
contain all that the general student needs to know of the persons 
through whom, by the will of God, since the Renaissance of classie 
learning, the arts of painting and sculpture have been transmitted 
to modern times and have taken their present form. 

Around most of these famous lives tradition, commentary, and con- 
jecture have woven a veil through which the modern eye finds it 
hard to pierce to the truth, unless assisted by some such intelligence, 
trained in literary labor and animated by a love for art, as the 
author of these books, Mr. M. F. Sweetser, has amply evinced. 
Moreover, the standard lives of the masters, which are the result of 
the most diligent search, and in which are gathered together all that 
history has directly or indirectly revealed to modern times in regard 
to the subjects, are for the most part voluminous and costly works, 
to be found only in the libraries of specialists. On the other hand, 
the sketches in Ше encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries are 
mere perfunctory outlines, and for the most part take up the familiar 
traditions and fables without emendation. Other great names, like 
those of Guido, Claude, and Murillo, founders of schools, the influ- 
ence of which has been directly felt in all subsequent art, have never 
received the honor of biography in any distinet form, at least in 
English. By a strange fate it seems to have been reserved for the 
author of these modest little books to be the first to present in our 
own tongue the stories of these three masters, a knowledge of which 
is so essential to the popular comprehension of the history of art. 

It is, therefore, no superfluous contribution to the literature of art 
thus to revive for popular use the memories of these great charae- 
ters. The series is very neat and attractive in form; each volume 
may be comfortably and profitably read in a couple of evenings. In 
each have been carefully collected, from the most trustworthy author- 
ities near and remote, all the authentic facts and all the best geu- 
eral criticisms which have appeared in any language, and each 
leaves upon the mind a distinet, concrete impression of a man of 
men. ‘To the reader the result must be a far more intelligent com- 
prehension of historie art, and a greater and more worthy respect 
for that prolific sort of genius which can not only add to the happi- 
ness and delight of mankind and make life the better worth living, 
but ean teach how more profitably to enjoy and understand the beau- 
tiful things in nature. We һауе earefully examined and compared 
these little volumes, and find that within their narrow compass not 
only the essential facts have been earefully set down, but that in 
each ease the idle tales which, by a eurious fortune, have survived 
as a part of the picturesque story of the lives of the masters, have 
been rejected, aud that many new facts which have heen revealed 
to the judicial and industrious investigation of modern literature 
take their due and fitting place in the narrative. But Mr. Sweetser 
has exhibited not only an industry fruitful in results, but an ability 
to draw fresh conclusions. ‘Thus he shows, with regard to the bril- 
liant and весепігіс Guido, so little known to us as a personality, 
that the well-known picture called the Є Beatrice Cenci ” is prob- 
ably no portrait of that unhappy maiden, and that itis not a work 


1 Artist Biographies. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878 and 1879. 
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of this master; the dark cloud over the fame of Rembrandt is in a 

eat degree dispelled; Murillo is no longer the shadow of a name, 
ut а master, who, following Fra Angelico, stood almost alone, 
among his contemporaries, as a painter of serious Christian art 
withont taint of the universal paganism which beset the inspira- 
tions of his time, a master who prayed as he painted, and painted 
as he prayed; Turner, with the assistance of Hamerton and other 
modern investigators, is relieved of the overweight of Ruskin’s 
magnificent culogies, but still retains his due position of mastery in 
modern landseape art; Claude is shown as a careful student of 
natnre and not merely a composer of pompous landscape effects 
with classic episodes going on in the foreground; onr own Allston, 
in an extremely well written narrative, is elevated to his proper place 
in the Valhalla; and in short ali these fruitful lives are rehabilitated 
in the spirit of truth and relieved from the factitious atmosphere of 
romance which imagination has been fond of drawing around them, 
and from the reproaehes and misconceptions to which ardent critics 
have subjected them that their own ideas might have the better 
chance of life. 

These librettos enjoy the advantage of having been written not 
by а schoolman in the interest of any especial set of theories, ог by 
an artist in the service of any especial school of art, whether pre- 
Raphaelite or post-Raphaelite, whether Italian, Spanish, German, 
or English, but by au American seholar with a genuine respect for 
art, and eoncerned only to get at and duly set forth the whole truth. 
Each book is preeeded by a preface indicating the principal sources 
of information, and serving as a sort of bibliography of the subject, 
and coneludes with a list of all the known works of the artist and 
their present places of deposit so far as they are known. The 
limitations of space confine the writer to a narrative often con- 
densed, and intense in interest by reason of its abundant incidents, 
but never crowd out what it is well for us to know of the testimony 
of the greatest crities with regard to the peculiar charaeter of the 
genius exhibited in each life. The uniform character of the books 
subjects the writer at first sight to the charge of hook-making, of ad- 
justing facts, in Procrustean fashion, to the publishers’ limits of 
space; but the work is really done in a workmanlike manner and 
with a certain judicial partiality and completeness which are deserv- 
ing of praise. It must be confessed, however, that the limitations of 
these books with regard to number seems arbitrary; for a scheme 
which admits Landseer and Allston of modern artists, but takes no 
note of any of the great French leaders, whose characteristics are 
really exercising more influence over art in these days than those 
of any other set of теп, — а scheme which does not include such 
distinet masters in art as Rubens, Delacroix, Delaroche, Holbein, 
Teniers, and Gainsborough, — is wanting in completeness. Let us, 
however, hope that the publishers may be enconraged to make this 
interesting and useful series more complete in the immediate future; 
we commend what has already been done very heartily to all who 
would furnish their minds with a fuller knowledge of the great 
achievements in art. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRENCH FURNITURE AT THE EXHIBITION. — TAPESTRY. — ЕЛІ- 
ENCE. — STAINED GLASS. 
Panis. 
Іх my last letter I criticised the English furniture in the Exhibi- 
tion as showing great skill in eabinet-making, but offering little be- 
ond that; still, as joinery is the anatomy, so to speak, of furniture, 
it is an exeellent foundation for the latter in its broadest sense, where 
it inelndes the application of varions arts, indeed so overlapping it as 
to form a neutral zone in which it is difficult to determine whether an 
object is a bit of furniture or a pure work of art, as is the case with 
seulpture in mantel-pieees and bas-reliefs, finely worked bronzes, 
faienees, tapestries, ete., employed where use and ornament are сош- 
bined. It is into this wide domain of mobilier— which thus in- 
cludes more than our word furniture — one enters as he looks down 
the long vista of drawing-rooms and boudoirs which chiefly fill the 
French furniture gallery. One’s attention is at once drawn to ап 
endless variety of sumptuous sofas, divans, téte-a-tétes and arm-chairs, 
poufs and other pieces, so thoroughly Freneh that I doubt if we have 
ever found English equivalents for their names, and all these, as well 
ag rich eurtains and portiéres draped with consummate art, charm the 
eye by the exquisite taste with which the tints of costly fabrics have 
been harmonized and contrasted. It is a feast of color worthy of the 
old Venetians, from whose pictures many a rich tone has been copied. 
One is not surprised, then, to соте upon some well-known painter 
lingering with half-closed eyes before some clever seheme of color} 
for good as the color of French painters generally is, there seems to 
me a deeper instinct shown for rich and brilliant harmonies here 
than із to be found on the walls of the annual Salon. It is curious 
to note that there seems no prevailing fashion in the tints or their 
combinations. New shades are of course discovered every year, and 
the later ones show the influence of the brié-à-brae mania, which, as 
in recent paintings, shows itself in the use of rich brocades and 
heavy embroidery, and in some lovely faded shades of velvet, pale 
amber, soft mouse-color, dusky maroon, ete.; but then beside these 
would be the deepest tones of rich color, so it cannot be said that” 
even these new tints especially are the fashion. 


The most admired and conspicuous interior is a wonderfully beau- 


tiful boudoir. An immense velvet curtain of a strange but lovely 
dark blue-green is draped in magnificent folds, here and there re- 
vealing inner draperies of pale coffee-eolor and light blue silk, over 
a splendid gilt couch covered with the palest rose satin; a deeper rose 
drapery is arranged behind it, and a white satin coverlet, embroidered 
in strong eolors, is thrown in eareless folds across the foot. Behind 
the eouch on the wall is a metallic blue and buff satin, and in the back 
ground is a large tapestry picture of nymph and cupids, with prevail- 
ing tints of pale pink and primrose, while in the foreground stands a 
bright garnet seat and a picture on a draped easel; on the dark gar- 
net carpet near the conch is а gilt stand on a tiger skin, and these with 
a large alabaster pot of palms complete а pieture extraordinary for 
masterly simplicity and beauty of color Of course words are hard- 
ly less impotent to convey an idea of harmonies of eolor than they 
аге in the ease of those of music, and I give this description to show 
how few objects finally composed an exhibition to which months of 
study and experiment must have been devoted. An exhibition so 
far removed from a mere commercial display shows how high into 
the regions of pure art furniture may be carried. This exhibit was 
rewarded by a gold medal and a decoration. Gold medals were also 
awarded to Beurdeley, Meynard, Sauvrezy, Quignon, all well-known 
men. But it must not be thought that only upholstery is exhibited, 
for there is a perfect museum of everything which is best in French 
furniture since the sixteenth century, when Italian art, led by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci himself, received a hospitable weleome to Paris, and 
the imitations of the ebony work inlaid with ivory then imported 
may be here compared with the identical work continued in North- 
ern Italy, and now an important manufacture of Milan. So also the 
modern Florentine pietra dura inlaying is eonfronted with repro- 
duetions of Lonis ХПІ28 time. French furniture, however, became 
thoroughly national under Louis X1V., when Boule invented a variety 
of inlaid and appliqué ornaments, which were pushed to the fantastic 
during the sueceeding reign. Side by side with these large cabinets 
and heavy tables are the delieate and refined sceretaries and work- 
stands of Lonis XVI., where classic taste insisted on lightness and 
simplicity of form. and twisted spider logs gave way to slender colon- 
nettes, while the, ornamentation was eonfined chiefly to inlaid brass. 
There are fine examples of carved wood, but nothing Gothic, chiefly 
Renaissance eabinets, where the extreme delicaey of the carving, or 
rather of the engraving, is shown otf by the highest polish. In 
these, as in all the previous examples, the workmanship in the ya- 
rious arts employed is beyond eriticism, and the working out of the 
details shows the highest artj but what shall be said of the designs in 
general? “Toujours les mêmes documents” was the remark of а 
Frenchman, and it is a fair eriticism. Since tho first empire the 
French have been chiefly occupied in adapting to modern wants his- 
torical examples, and perfecting their imitation, and this reached its 
culmination in the Exhibition of 1867. Excepting progress made 
in coloring and upholstery, and an advance in skilled bronze work, 
at the head of whieh stands M. Barbadienne, this department of 
French art has gained nothing, and apparently sought nothing, sinco 
the last exhibition. To be thus stationary for long can but lead to 
a decadence. This danger is appreciated, however, and vigorous 
efforts doubtless will be made to throw new life into this department. 
The recent association formed under the auspices of distinguished 
artists and amateurs for the promotion of decorative art promises to 
give the needgd impulse and awaken interest in these matters. A 
Museum of Decorative Art is to be opened shortly in the Pavillon 
de Flore, with hoth permanent and loaned specimens. I noticed that 
numerous examples of English faience had been purchased for this 
museum, which is a deserved compliment to England. 

]t is, in fact, from England that the idea of this new museum has 
come. Imitating some of the functions of the South Kensington 
Museum, it will organize from time to time exhibitions which will 
make the tonr of the provinces, besides establishing in the principal 
cities permanent branch museums, well supplied with casts, models, 
etc. or some time the French have felt that, in spite of the tech- 
nical skill of the workmen, their decorative art was not what ii 
should be, and needed to be pruned and remodelled in various ways. 
The rapid progress Eugland has lately made, especially in the ce- 
ramie arts, has confirmed this uneasiness, and roused them to pre- 
serve their ancient supremacy. 

This supremacy, however, never seemed more inapproachable 
than in their exhibition of ес national Gobelins and Beauvais tap- 
estries. From the Gobelins works come two immense carpets of 
Savonnerie work for the Palace of Fontainebleau, besides allegorical 
panels and several wonderful copies of old masters. In all these 
examples the shading and soft blending of tints are marvellous. The 
Beauvais work is represented only by panels of fruits and flowers, 
but they too are perfect in their way. Not only has France dis- 
taneed during the three eenturies of these manufactures all former 
forcign competitors, — the present exhibition of the Flanders tapes- 
tries, once so famous, measures that distance, — but no private works 
have ever been able to compete with them in this long and difli- 
eult proeess. Now, however, M. Cleis has invented a different and 
shorter system, which consists in coloring the threads when in place, 
instead of laboriously working out the design with the previously 
dyed threads. If ће really can dye and fix the tints in this way it 
will enable the artist to work ‚himself upon the tapestry, but it is 
doubtful whether this can be done, and still more so whether the 
effect of the present Gobelins could be given. 
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Although the exhibition of the Sévres works is very complete, and 
contains as beautiful specimens іп form and color as ever, it does not, 
as with the tapestries, thus stand alone; for though no other works 
ean produce vases of such exquisite designs, private enterprise is 
pressing nearer to its perfections, and in the matter of mere coloring 
сап almost rival it in the simpler and smaller pieces. These private 
mannfaeturies are seattered over France, Limoges taking the lead 
with a fine school she has lately established to train her workmen, 
who include most of the inhabitants. This poreelain is generally 
white with delicate colored designs. From Roucn comes the well- 
known blue china; from Nevers the tint is usually gold or yellow; 
while quaint old Bourges sends designs as quaint as herself, with 
flowers and queer monsters. 

Aneient аз аге these establishments and their advantages, England 
with her new manufaetories fairly rivals them in certain things, and 
Doulton’s exhibition, as well as Maw’s and Minton’s and the Worees- 
ter Works, contained specimens in some ways superior. The English 
tiles were in general better than anything Freneh of the kind, and 
attracted much attention. One reason of this may be that in tiles it is 
particularly essential that the design should never destroy the senti- 
ment of a flat surface, which secret I believe lies at the bottom of the 
recent improvement of the English in decorative design, and of which 
the Freneh too often lose sight; for the recognition of the surfaee to 
be deeorated is essential to good desizn. The English coloring was 
unexpectedly beautiful, and had the forms of their vases been as 
graeeful as were the shapes of Mr. Webb's wonderful glass show 
(grand prix), their suceess would have been unqualified. There is 
another department of art in which the English were unrivalled : 
the strength and delicacy of the wood-cuts exhibited by the London 
Graphic surpass those of any other paper, and the best Continental 
work appears coarse and stiff beside it. "There was a large collee- 
tion of the original sketehes from their Russian war correspondents, 
which showed from what meagre data their fine illustrations are 
worked up by home artists. 

The exhibition of stained glass was one of the unsatisfactory things 
of the Exhibition. Among the large number of French exhibitors 
there was little pure and rich toned glass. The small, finely-pen- 
cilled heraldic panes and engraved, tinted glass were perfeet in their 
way, but nothing which showed serious approach either to the clear, 
simple colors of the thirteenth eentury style, or to the deeper tones 
and more picturesqne compositions of the suceeeding styles. M. 
Oudinot, who has sent a number of windows to America, notably to 
Trinity Chureh, Boston, received a gold medal, and his certainly 
were among the best examples; but though the drawing is fine, and 
the coloring agreeable, his glass does not have the clear, pure tone 
which gives the luminous breadth to old glass. Generally the best 
glass in France is done hy workers in the cathedral towns, where hav- 
ing studied patiently the native glass they will repair or imitate it 
with skill, bnt given an original design they lose breadth and purity 
in futile details. Lorin, of Chartres, showed noticeably these virtues 
and defects. Although І looked in vain for Clayton and Bell, whom 
I believe superior to any Continental manufacturers, the English glass 
seemed nearer to the medixval models in breadth and purity, though 
here too there із a tendency tooverdo and confuse by shading. Among 
the English makers 1 noted Radcliff & Co., Ward Hughes, John 
Hardman. A gold medal was given to extremely delieately-pencilled 
panes for dwellings by Caunn Brothers. A R. 


MODEL-TENEMENT COMPETITION. 
А New York. 
A very interesting attempt has been started by the editor of the 
Plumber and Sanitary Engineer in offering a prize for the best desien 
sfora New York tenement house to cover a lot twenty-five hy one 
hundred feet. In association with D. Willis James, F. B. Thurber 
Henry E. Pellew, and Robert Gordon the eılitor has provided a purse 
of five hundred dollars as an inducement for the architeets to prepare 
designs. The conditions suppose a lot inclosed on sides and rear by 
buildings of adjoining lots, so that little or no aid from side or rear 
openings can be looked for in securing ventilation and light. The in- 
vestigations which have been made of late into the horrors of the 
tenement house system have shown the need of reform, and, probabl 
the fact that dividends from this class of property аге falling aay 
has induced the real estate owners named above to take part in the 
offer. They have selected а committee of award consistine of В G 
Hatfield, architeet; Prof. Charles Ё. Chandler of Columbia College, 
and the President of the Board of Health; Rev. Henry C. Potter of 
Grace Church; Rev. John Hall of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church; and Robert Hoe, the head of the press works and machine 
shop. The workmen in the establishment of the last named gentle- 
man have been disenssing the project for some time past, and at several 
meetings held on the subject of improved dwellings have appointed 
committees of investigation from among their own number. The 
points to be particularly looked at by the eommittee in fixine the 
points for the several designs are: (1) security against conflagration 
(including fire-proof stair-cases open to the air) ; (2) distribution of 
light; (3) ventilation; (4) drainage, and otlier sanitary appointments; 
(5) seelusion of each suite of rooms, and publicity of access to them; 
(6) convenience of arrangement; (7) inexpensiveness. Sufficient 
drawings in line to show the general features, with such detail draw- 
ing as will exemplify any peenliar features, will be required all ї 
be done in India ink without color or washes. 2 X j 
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The drawings are to be aecompanied by а coneise, clear descrip- 
tion of the arrangements and materials of construction, together with 
a detailed estimate of the cost of eonstruetion, which 18 to comprise 
masonry work, ent-stone and” plastering, iron work, carpenter work, 
roofing and painting, plumbing work, sanitary appointments, and 
other required work and materials, and eontingent expenses required 
to render the building ready for occupancy. The estimate to be 
given for each of the kinds of work above named separately. The 
estimates to he made in good faith from trustworthy data, the prices 
those rnling in the city in wbich the design is made, and the name of 
the city given. 

The motto plan will be adopted to prevent the committee of awards 
from knowing the names of the several authors of designs. The 
elosing honr is fixed for two P. M. On the 4th of Febrnary, 1879, and 
the eommittee of award will on or before the 18th of February give 
an opinion, numbering the designs from one to the highest number 
received in the order of their merit. From February 5 to Febrnary 
15 the designs will be on public exhibition. 

To the anthor of the design ““ Хо. 1?’ will be paid $250; to the 
author of design ** No. 2? will be paid $125; to the author of design 
“ No. 3” will be paid $75; and to the author of design “No. 4” 
will be paid $50, The designs will all be returned to the authors, or 
mailed to their address. à 

In all this competition there is no distinct provision that the houses 
shall possess any distinct arehitectural merit. This is left, if it is to 
be looked after at all, to the аге ес! personally, but in securing the 
several points laid down, a barn, fulfilling the requisites of physical 
ends laid down, must take the first prize be it as devoid of beauty as 
a rebuilt factory. : 

Many architects declare that the idea of attempting anything of 
this sort within the narrow limits of a city lot is sure to end in fail- 
ure, and point to the blocks built for Alfred T. White, in Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, as mecting the problem of a model tenement.’ The 
first block was opened February 1, 1875, and since that date the 
same plan has been carried out in two larger blocks. Mr. White es- 
timates from his experience that a return of seven per cent net upon 
the capital invested might be realized upon land in this city, suppos- 
ing the land to cost 85,000 per lot and the cost of building to be the 
same as in Brooklyn. But in this competition the eonditions are 
purposely narrowed to single lots in an endeavor to see if they, too, 
cannot be inade profitable and yet supply tenements fit to live in. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

We wish to draw attention to a change in the publishers’ advertisement 
on page vi. of the advertising pages, where it is stated that the numbers of 
this journal for November and December, 1878, will he given, gratis, to 
new subscribers who pay their subscription for the ensuing year before 
December 25, 1878, instead of December 15, as hitherto stated. 

We wish also to draw attention to the prospeetus for the ensuing year, 
and to the new and enlarged premium list, which we have tried to make 
attractive and uscful, which will be seen on the following page. 


BUILDING Law.— A case was decided lately by Judge Yaple of the 
Superior Court of Cineinnati, that may Пе of interest to our readers. It 
scems that the firm of Louis Stix and Company, owners, contracted with 
М. Marcus, principal contractor, for the carpenter work of a store building. 
Stix and Company paid Mareus amounts from time to time upon the esti- 
mates of the architect, according to contract, up to a certain time, when 
Marcus made an assignment. After this assignment was made Stix and 
Company paid or rather advanced Marcus $1,500 without any estimate 
from and contrary to the advice (so the prosecution stated) of tbe arehi- 
tect. Messrs. Mitchel and Rowland, and бекетіне Ransom and Company, 
bring suit under the lien law to recover the amounts due them, and hold 
that the $t,500 was not legally paid to Marens. The court held that the 
money was not illegally paid, and that the owner had the right to do bet- 
ter for the eontraetor than his contraet called for, and gave judgment for 
the defenee. > 


ARCHITECTURAL REFEREES. — Messrs. Hodgson and Brown, architects, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. Charles Crapsey, architeet, of Cincinnati, 
have been appointed by the County Commissioners of Vigo County, Indi- 
ana, to examine and report upon a set of plans prepared in 1872, by J A. 
Vrydagh, architect, for the Court House it was then proposed to erect. 
It seems that Mr. Vrydagh’s plans were prepared and adopted and bids 
tendered, when at this state of the case a committee appointed by the citi- 
zens vetoed the whole matter, for what reason is not known to our cor-~ 
respondent. Mr. Vrydagh thereupon entered suit for $15,000, and this 
commission of architects is appointed to report as to whether that isa 
ргорст amount to pay aa architect for plans of a building that was to have 
cost about $300,000; the commission 13 also to report whethcr the build- 
ing could have been built for that sum according to the plans. ‘Ihe eom- 
mission commeneed its sessions at Terre Haute, Ind., on the 17th inst., and 
will eontinne until its labors are completed. 


ANEROID Barometers. — The Giffard Captive Balloon, at Paris, has, 
it seems, been made to serve for some interesting experiments with ane- 
roid barometers. It was discovered that all, or nearly all the barometers, 
after registering the aseent, failed to record the difference in altitude un- 
til some time after they had been returned to the earth. 


Пакоечтхо Corren. — Dr. J. S. Mayer, of Virginia City, Nevada, 
claims tbat hc has discovered the Jost art known to the ancient Egyptians, 
of tempering copper so as to produce an edge which will cut like steel. 
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A Warm controversy is going on in England over the pro- 
posed continuation of the restorations of the famous Abbey 
Church of St. Albau's. We gave, some time ago (American 
Architect, May 25, 1878), an account of the ingenious method 
adopted for restoring the warped walls of the nave to their up- 
right position. The church is one of the most interesting in 
Eugland, being the largest not a cathedral — ranking iu length 
with Winchester, Canterbury, and Ely —and having the rem- 
nants of one of the finest as well as one of the earliest Norman 
naves that exist. The restoration was in the hands of Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, and it is possible that if he had lived the controversy 
would never have arisen. If our readers will look back to two 
of Mr. Neale’s plates of this building, which we copied from the 
Architect (American Architect, June 29, 1878), they will sce that 
a noble tower and transepts of Norman work are conjoined with 
an eastern arm of early English and decorated work, the whole 
much bedevilled —if we can he forgiven the word — by battle- 
mented parapets and traceries of various periods. АП four 
arms of the church originally wore high-pitched roofs; and our 
plate of the exterior shows clearly some of the channels of the 
old roof lines, which exist on all sides of the central tower. The 
transept fronts also retain the springings of the original gables, 
with remains of a blank arcade which crossed the gables at their 
feet, things not visible, however, in our plate. АЙ the old roofs 
have been replaced with flat roofs of very low pitch, put on, 
probably, in the Perpendicular period, when the parapets 
were added which hide them. The interior view that we gave 
shows only the three westernmost bays of the nave, which 
are early English, there being nine bays of the Norman work 
still left on the north side, and fewer on the sonth. Over this 
nave the low-pitched roof carries a flat ceiling, which, with the 
roof, is in a very dilapidated condition. Here is the bone of 
contention. ‘The committee in charge of the restorations have 
declared that the present roof of the nave is ruinous, and pro- 
pose to replace it by a roof following the lines of the old weather- 
ing in the tower. ‘The Society of Antiquaries and many of 
the leading architects, as well as most of the architectural jour- 
nals, have united in protesting against this project, and the In- 
stitute was, at the last account, apparently getting ready to enter 
the lists. 


The curious thing in the controversy is, that it is the archi- 
tects — representatives of thé profession abhorred by the con- 
servators of old architecture, the profession whose zeal for 
restoration has brought down the anathemas of those who revere 
old work —that have intervened to keep things as they are by 
simply repairing the existing roof; while the chief of the party 
that, in the true spirit of modern restoration, would substitute 
what they think should have been and must have heen for what 
they find, is— who but Sir Edmund Beckett himself, whose ser- 
vices in the diocese of York we mentioned lust week? Sir 
Gilbert Scott had decided that the present roof could be repaired 
to advantage. He believed that the removal of the high-pitched 
то Из had injured the appearance of the church, but that the 
difficulties in the way of a return to them were too formidable. 
Mr. Street, with Mr. Christian, Mr. Neale, and others, has ex- 
amined the roof, and has reported that, although he can make. 


out with certainty the form and construction of the original 
roof, the present one can he and ought to be repaired. It is 
evident that the real quarrel is not over the condition of the 
roof, but between a desire to preserve it and a desire to replace. 
it. The opponents ої * restoration " argue that to replace the 
roof means nltimately to reroof the whole building, rebuild 
the gables of the transepts, and replace the western front. The 
significant point is the change of position оп the restoration 
question that the quarrel indicates. A few years. ago nd con- 
scientious restoring architect would have hesitated to pull away 
the later work, roof, parapet, and battlements, which he would 
have considered to be simply a disfigurement of the older and 
purer portions, and to bring the whole back to what he would 
have considered its original likeness. It is not very long since 
the-Royal Institute, in its published recommendations for resto- 
ration and couservation, urged that it should be a main object in 
restoring “to get rid of modern additions put up without regard 
to architectural propriety,’ and that therefore the low roofs 
added in the Perpendicular period should be replaced by steep 
ones like their predecessors. It is but little more than a year 
since Mr. Stevenson, in a sharp onslaught ou restorers іп pres- 
ence of the Institute, attacked both Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. 
Street for making this very change. To-day we find Mr. Street 
protesting against a similar change, and citing Sir Gilbert’s 
opinion against it, while the committee in charge of the most 
important anrestored building in the kingdom is urging it. 
And we find Sir Edmund Beckett, the amateur corrector of 
architects, boldly affronting, with the zeal of a catechumen, the 
ditficulties which Sir Gilbert found “ too formidable.” 


Іт is not known that more than three ог four of Turner’s 
pictures have ever been brought to the United States. Those 
have been in private collections where they were not accessible 
to the puhlic. One of them, of high reputation, has been in 
the hands of a collector who has persistently refused to let any 
oue see it. The only one that has been generally known is the 
Slave Ship, now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. Mr. 
Thomas Moran now claims to have discovered one that has lain 
perdu in the country for a quarter of a century. It is a picture 
of Conway Castle, a famons castle in North Wales, built by 
Edward First, of which Turner is known to have made several 
drawings — water-colors and others. This particular picture 
seems to have passed out of the notice of Turner's admirers. 
It has not been mentioned by Mr. Ruskin, we think, nor is it 
named iu the volaminous lists of Turner’s works given һу Mr. 
Thornbury in his biography. It was not exhibited by ‘Turner 
either at the Royal Academy or at the British Institution; and, 
rather curiously, since the subject seems to have been a favor- 
ite one with Turner, none of his drawings of it have been en- 
graved, if we can trust Mr. Stokes’s catalogue of the engraved 
works, Mr. Moran, however, has found a very direct and 
straightforward history for his picture. It was painted, he 
says, ін or near 1810, for Mr. Thomas Goodall, banker, of 
Abingdon, Berkshire, England, and after his death came into 
the possession of Mr. John Butterton of Staffordshire. His 
son of the same name, an artist, inherited the picture and 
brought it twenty-five years ago to Philadelphia. There Мг. 
Moran, being then a boy, saw it, and he has treasured it in his 
memory ever since. Lately he got track of it again by means 
of an advertisement in Scribner's Monthly, so the story goes. 
Finding it and Мг, Butterton in Hammonton, New Jersey, he 
secured it. It is larger than the Slave Ship, being three feet 
eight inches by four feet eight inches. He is reported to value 
it at from twenty-five to thirty thousand dollars. This seems 
rather an enthusiastic valuation of an obscure work of Turner's 
early period, considering that the highest price ever paid for a 
Turner was five thousand guineas, and that only three or four 
have ever brought more than three thousand. -What Mr. Мо- 
ran’s purchasing price was we are not told. 


A NEW proposition for burrowing under ground in the streets 
of New York is that of the company whicl has just procured 
an ordinance allowing it to lay “subterranean telegraph wires 
and electric conductors ” in the streets. ‘These are, by the terms 
of the ordinance, to be laid under the direction of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, in trenches not more than two feet wide 
and two feet deep, and four fect from the curb-stones, so as not 
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to interfere with gas and water mains, or with sewers. It is 
proposed to inclose a bundle of copper wires in an iron pipe, 
first separating them by wrapping each with cloth, and then to 
complete the insulation by pouring in melted paraffine. The 
purpose of the company that is to lay these wires is obviously to 
offer them as a substitute for the wires that are carried on poles 
and through the air; possibly to enforce their offer Бу a little 
municipal persuasion, and even with an eye to the ultimate use 
of the electric light. The Union Telegraph Company, which 
has a large amount of money invested in street poles and ele- 
vated wires, does not favor the scheme; but maintains that the 
underground wires would be more likely to get ont of order, 
which does not look plausible, and more difficult to repair, which 
is plausible, and that the next move of the new company will be 
to press an ordinance banishing the poles from the streets, so as 
to bring their wires into demand. Whatever may be the con- 
venience of the telegraph companies, there is no doubt that the 
poles and air-wires are an annoyance as well as a disfigurement 
in the streets, The poles carry anywhere from a dozen wires 
to a hundred, which occasionally break, or are blown down to- 
gether by a gale, and are in that condition of no use to the com- 
panies, but extremely obnoxious to passengers. Іп London and 
Paris the underground railways and sewer tunnels give an op- 
portunity to relieve the streets by carrying telegraph wires as 
well as the gas and water pipes where they are at once out of 
the way and accessible. Here is another argument for intro- 
ducing sub-ways under our streets where it is practicable, and 
for wasting no more money in putting them ой. If the city of 
New York, instead of requiring every new company that wishes 
to disturb the streets to pay for its franchise, as seems now to 
be the pet idea of municipal thrift, should require them all to 
hear their part in building sub-ways, perhaps something might 
be done. 


Tur Chief of the Brooklyn Department of Fire and Build- 
ings, Mr. Williams, presents a list of building-permits issued 
during eleven months of 1878, which shows that the amount of 
work reported to his department does not differ much from the 
average of the last four years. ‘The whole number of permits 
is given by the Brooklyn Eagle in one table as 1638, and in 
another as 1738. "Phe estimated cost of the work is set at 
$6,525,742. Among these buildings are 832 single dwelling- 
houses, 219 for two or four families each, 255 shops and 
dwellings combined, and 45 tenement houses. There were 
six churches, 21 factories, seven school-houses, six railway sta- 
tions, one observatory, and one distillery; 1,086 are set down 
as brick buildings, and 652 as wooden. ‘The numbers and cost 
reported for the lust five years, but for twelve months against 
eleven in 1878, are: in 1873, the year of the panic, 307 build- 
ings, costing $1,885,600 ; in 1874, 1344, costing $7,773,500, — 
an extraordinary increase; in 1875, 1648, costing $7,710,000; 
in 1876, 1743, costing $8,165,300 ; and in 1877, 1086, costing 
$7,000,000. The growth and decline of tenement-house build- 
ing is noticeably illustrated in that there are reported in 1873, 
six; in 1874, 81; in 1875, 113; in 1876, 124; in 1877, 60; in 
1878, 45. This may be assumed to indicate the sudden demand 
for such houses which the pressure of hard times has developed, 
and the approximate satisfaction of the demand. In the same 
years the numbers of private houses permitted were 160, 639, 
151, 843, 887, 832. Some suggestion of the relative prosperity 
of mechanical employments may be inferred from the numbers 
of workshops reported: two, 37, 38, 47, 80, 70. 


Tue long disturbances of the labor market, here and abroad, 
do not seem likely to come to an end. There is no great reason 
to expect that they will so long as business depression and fall- 
ing prices continue. It is the stumbling-block of the working- 
men that they do not feel such depression by direct contact, but 
only through their employers, and they are therefore tempted 
not only-to resist by force their share of the genéral burden, 
but to visit upon their employers the injuries which are only the 
transmitted shoeks of a universal disturbance. Mr. Bishop, of 
Pittsburgh, touched upon a like difficulty in saying before Mr. 
Hewitt's Labor Committee that the greatest cause of discontent 
among workingmen at present is that they do not realize that 
prices fall with wages. ‘Fhe condition of England is particularly 
unsettled. The workmen in the building-trades, among whom 
there has been a pretty general reduction of wages of late, have 
not yet shown a disposition to renew their strikes. The iron- 
workers of Staffordshire have found it necessary to reduce their 
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wages, and one of the largest companies, the New British Iron 
Company, has decided to shut down the greater part of its 
works. The twelve or fifteen thousand cotton hands who have 
been on strikes at Oldham hold out with pertinacity, except a 
few who have gone to work provisionally, pending the discussion 
of a settlement. The cost of the strike to the workmen during 
the first four weeks is estimated at $300,000. 


Тик weakest phase of the workingman’s position was shown 
in the recent strike of car-drivers in New York, where the re- 
fusal of the Third Avenue horse-railroad to take on two men 
who had been prominent in a previous contest led to a general 
strike. The company’s firmness and the-fact that plenty of new 
men could be had have enabled it to keep the upper hand. 
Probably there is no fieldon which the general question of 
strikes can Бе fought out with so little ultimate advantage to 
the workingman us on the railroads, or like public services, for 
there is noneein which the public is so sure to be enlisted against 
them. Jn other businesses the community feels the injurious 
effect of strikes only indirectly, in the general depression of the 
businesses and the disturbance of prices; but here the immediate 
injury is so direct and serious that the public is aronsed at once 
to oppose the strikers. We notice, on the other hand, as a step 
in the right direction, the petition of the workingmen of Mis- 
souri that their legislature should establish a Bureau of Statis- 
ties of Labor; which, however, is at once discredited, and reduced 
to п piece of class legislation, by the provision that the Com- 
missioner shall be a “бола fide representative workingman.” 


THE OPEN FIRE-PLACE. У. 


In its primitive form it consisted of a simple niche cut in the 
thickness of the wall, the sides terminating in small piers support- 
ing the massive hood as shown in perspective view by Fig. 17, trom 
Viollet-le-Duc. The oldest fire-places of the Middle Ages were 


Fig. 17. 


often cirenlar in plan, the back of the fire-place forming one seg- 
ment of the cirele, and the mantel and hood the other. Those sup- 
posed to be of the twelfth century were not so large as those of a 
century later, and the mantel was apt to he formed of a single piece 
or of two pieces of material, as in that of the Cathedral of Puy en 
Velay, shown above. or in that of the private house in the old town 
of Cluny, France, represented in Fig. 18. Неге the hood ‘is 
supported by a single curved timber. In this example the entire 
thickness of the wall is used, the back of the fire-placé being on a 
line with the outside of the wall. so that the masonry of the ehimney 
shows in projection on the exterior. ‘The hood is elliptical and re- 
solves itself, as it ascends, into a circular flue. On the right and 
1е сагс little shelves for lamps, corresponding to our modern gas- 
burners on the chimney breast. The low windows near the fire- 
place enabled the oeeupants to see what was going on in the street 
while they sat by the fire. қ 

Fig. 19 represents the old fire-place in Roslin Castle, of eolossal 
dimensions and extreme simplicity of design. In these great fire- 
ээ huge trunks of trees six or eight feet long were sometimes 

urned. Seats were placed on and about the hearth, and the screens 
and jambs of the fire-place formed together a complete antechamber 
as it were, apart from the large halls in which they were built, and 
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“here the family united to pass the long winter evenings and listen to 
the famous legends of olden times. 
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Fig. 18. Fire-place in the Ville de Cluny, Rue d'Avril, No. 13. From Viollet-le-Duc. 


After the thirteenth century the kitchen, forming part of the main 
house, and no longer a separate establishment in which whole sheep 


Fig. 19. 


and oxen were eooked at one time, was furnished with one or more 
of these massive fire-places, of which Fig. 20 furnishes a beautiful 
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Fire-place in Roslin Castle. 


РЕ; 


From Viotlet-le-Duc, 


Fig. 20. Kitchen Fire-place of Granite 


example. It belonged to the Abbey Blanche де Mortain, was built 


of granite, and still bears the arms of the abbey and the triple pot- 
hanger with the iron plate behind the fuel. 

Here we have no piers at all, the hood resting on heavy corbels of 
groit, and the fire-place is built as usual in the thickness of the 
wall. 

Up to the fourteenth eentury the fire-places of private houses and 


Fig. 21. From Viollet-le-Duc. 


chateaux were generally of great simplicity, and it was only later that 
we sce any attempt at decoration. 

Figs. 21 and 22 represent two fire-plaees of the fifteenth century, 
with jambs of stone and hoods of wood plastered and curiously dee 
orated. They are in the little town of Saint Antonin (Tarn-et- 
Garonne). i 

Fig. 23 gives a section of the first five-place, showing the construc- 
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Fig. 22. From Viollet-le-Duc. 


tion of the hood, whieh stands 1 meter and 77 eentimeters (about 5 
feet 9 inches) above the hearth. Fig. 24 gives а detail of a lower 
eorner of the framework. The hood, being plastered and having 
therefore the appearance of stonework, seemed to the eye too heavy 
to be self-sustaining. The artist has therefore taken the pains to 
earve upon the surface heavy cables, in the hopes of being ahle 
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thereby to diminish іп a measure this disagreeable effect of weak- 


hess. А 
The second fire-place is more profusely decorated, and ehains are 


added as well as man-power on Ше right 
and left, to assist the cable in supporting 
the heavy hood. 

Fig. 25 represents one of the richly seulp- 
tured fire-places in the Château d’Arnay- 
le-Due, of the sixteenth century. It is two 
and a half meters long by nearly two meters 
high, and stands in a room four and two 
tenths meters high. 

The fire-plaees thus far described have 
not execeded cight or ten feet in width 
When very large halls or saloons in palaces 
or р Ще buildings were to be heated they 
sometimes measnred thirty or forty feet, 
and were decorated in a most sumptuous 
manner. In this case, however, it was nec- 
essary 10 support the mantel by interme- 
diate piers, as shown in Fig. 26. When 
y these piers extended from the front to the 
baek they formed, under a single mantel, 
separate fire-plaees, each having a distinct 
flue of its own, as shown in Figs. 27 and 
28, the former being from the Chateau de 
Couey, Franee, and the latter from the 
Grand Hall ef the Palais des Comtes of 
Poitiers, 

The subdivision of the opening and flue 
into several parts had other objects besides 
that of properly supporting the mantel. The 
ths or withes strengthened the walls, апа 


т 


Torre 


заочно вій 


S : h : 
S -— the draught of cach was materially im- 
М SN proved by having its own small, indepen- 

Fig, 23. dent flue. When the fire was first lighted, 


or when less than the ordinary amount of the heat was required, 
it was possible to confine the fire to 
a single section, Ву this arrangement 
each part, besides having suilicient 
draught of itself, served also to heat 
and improve that of the rest. 

The fire-plaee represented by Fig. 
23 was built in the fifteenth century, 
and ocenpies one end of the hall in 
whiel it stands. “1818,” says Viol- 
let-le-Due, ** no less Шап 10 meters 
long and 2.30 meters (7 feet) high 
under the mantel . ... lu Ше in- 
terior of the public buildings as well 
as in the exterior, the Middle Age 
understood how to produce imposing 
effects of architecture, which make 
the treatment even of our most important modera buildings seem 
weak and insignificant һу comparison. 

* When the counts of Poitiers, in their grand robes of state, sat en- 


Fig. 24. 


throned in this hall, surrounded by their officers; when behind the 


feudal court blazed the three fires on their тее hearths; and when, 


Fig. 26. 


to complete the pieture, the assistants were seated on benches before 
the gorgeous windows above the mantel, one can imagine the respect 


that а scene of sueh nobility and grandeur ought to have inspired 
in the minds of the vassals assembled around the eourt of their lord. 


Fig. 28, 


Certainly one should feel himself triply in the right to be able to de- 
fend his cause before a tribunal so nobly seated and surrounded.” 


HOUSE DRAINAGE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


A TYPICAL case of modern house drainage is now being consid- 
ered by the College of Physicians, — typical in so far as it is be- 
lieved to represent. the rule rather than the exception among a large 
elass of houses of modern construction. In the particular house in 
question there reeently occurred four cases of typhoid fever of the 
most malignant sort, two of the eases proving fatal. The attend- 
ing physician, in a communication to the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
says that in a house ‘ with a handsome exterior, and in a fash- 
ionable part of the city, his attention was called to the drainage, on 


| acconnt of the odors that prevailed and the sickness that was in- 


duced thereby. Пе made, with an experienced plumber, a careful 
examination of the drainage. The pipe from the roof in the front 
part of the house was a corrugated galvanized iron one, and passed 
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to the cellar between the studding and the wall; it opened into an 
iron one that emptied into the terra-cotta drain, and from that into 
the sewer withont a trap. 

е Its joints were so loose that the sewer gas was noticcable at 
once in the cellar, and the pipe thus absolutely carried the emana- 
tions from the sewer directly into the honse, The stationary wash- 
stands in the second and third stories were trapped by one trap in 
the ce:lar alone. Then, again, the roof-pipe in the back building ran 
down (Пе outside of the house into the terra-cotta drain, trapless, and, 
as all its joints were loose, sewer gas was carried by every breath of 
wind into the chambers from the rear.” 

A strenuous movement is now being made, by influential members 
of the profession, to secure a proper supervision of house drainage 
by the public authorities. 

This is but one of many indications of the attention now being 
given to this question by men who five vears ago were content to 
leave it entirely with the plumbers. It is inevitable that their agita- 
tion and solicitude must result in a thorough and radical reform of 
the whole subject. Its importance is unquestionable. It lies at the 
very foundation of the.question of public health, and it is safe to 
predict that it must soon take its proper positiun as by far the most 
important branch of the whole subject of ћопзе building. 

lt is of the greatest consequence to the architectural profession. 
it was not to be wondered at that architects, following their profes- 
sion as a business, should have applied themselves chielly to fur- 
nishing their clients with the wares for which a demand existed. It 
was not to be expected that they, more than any other business 
men, should interest themselves in matters lying outside of the ас- 
customed line of their trade. Being generally men uf artistic train- 
ing and tendencies, without especial leaning to the dry scientific 
problems of discase and its causation, it was quite natural that they 
should pursue their art as artists, «nd leave to mechanics the prosaic 
matter of plumbing. 

Such a course of action will not much longer be prudent. Atten- 
tion Беше generally called to the subject, the honse-building public 
will naturally demand that it receive the best and most thorough 
consideratiun at the hands of those who are employed to prescribe 
details of construction. It has frequently been suggested that san- 
itary experts be employed, at the expense of the client. to regulate 
all matters connected with drainage. This seems to us as unreason- 
able as it wunld be to require the client to employ an engincer to 
determine the required strength of material. Jt is the architect's 
business to build the house, and he should be qualified to do Ше 
whole work frum beginning to end, — not only as an artist to de- 
termine its appearance, but as an engineer to determine its strength, 
and as a sanitarian to regulate its drainage, its ventilation, and its 
temperature. 

Indeed, the architect who knows all the details of the structure, 
from the bottom of the foundation, is ordinarily the only person who 
is competent to decide precisely what should be done, or, in the 
case of old buildings, precisely what has been done. The writer 
was employed to examine a house previous to its occupancy by a 
tenant. Everything in sight was in satisfactory condition, and the 
owner gave assurances that he had himself had every part of the 
work outside the walls thoronghly renewed. ‘The mason who did 
this work was confident. that it was perfectly sound. Later, indica- 
tions of diphtheria appearing, this same mason made a second exam- 
ination, occupying the whole vf two days, without finding anything 
wrong, Pursuing his investigations still further, he found an unsus- 
pected old drain connected with the interior drainage by a con- 
cealed pipe, which was clearly the canse of the mischief. The most 
eompetent expert cannot always discover, without a destructive 
amount of overhauling, what the architect should know as a matter 
of course, — what he should kuow, but by no means always docs 
know, for we have in mind a case of an architect of much eminence 
whom we found entirely ignorant as to the direction and nse of the 
waste-pipes in his own house. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE ' SALISBURY BUILDING, ’ FOR 


WORCESTER, MASS. STEPHEN С. 
TON. 


STEPHEN 
EARLE, 


SALISBURY, JR., 
ARCHITECT, -В08- 


Tis building was finished in the early part of the season. The 
walls are of face-brick and Longmeadow brown stone, and the inside 
is finished throughout with hard woods. There are five stures in the 
first story and twelve dwellings in the three Hats above. The cost 
was about $70,000. 


HOUSE AT WINCHESTER, MASS. MESSRS. J. Е. 
RAND, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON. 


OBER AND G. D. 


PAUL'S CHURCH, NARKISBURG, РА, MR. CHARLES К. 
, 
SELL, ARCHITECT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


БТ. CAS- 
CHURCH OF ST. LAMBERT, AT MÜNSTER, WESTPHALIA. 


‘This interior view, like the exterior which we gave in our number 
of December 14. is copied from the Allgemeine Bauzeitung. 


WORKMEN'S SHARE 1х Реокття. — Recent calculations represent that 
the Italian workman receives (7 to 20 р r cent of the "profit on his work; 
the Frenchman, 47 per cent ; the Englishman, 56 per cent; and the Amer- 
ican, 72 per cent. 


VOSE'S GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


"Tuis is a well-ordered manual, intended to acquaint beginners 
with the methods of graphical construction. It consists of a series 
of problems arranged in seven parts or chapters, beginning with the 
ordinary graphical problems of the construction and division,of lines, 
angles, and ares, the construction of polygons, circles, and tangents, 
continued with conic sections and cycloids, the orthographic projec- 
tions and penetrations of various solids, development of surfaces, 
and, finally, isometric projections, The problems are, for the most 
part, such as are of common occurrence and use in graphical work, 
some rather unusual and ingenious ones being added, which will 
be of value as exercises. The matter is well selected and well dis- 
tributed, with an occasional lapse of symmetry or proportion, which 
is more a literary blemish than a practical one. Thus, in the prob- 
lems on conic sections, no description of the ellipse is given, nor any 
means of determining the foci, or account of their properties; nor is 
the ordinary means of describing the ellipse from its foci alluded to. 
On the other hand. the characteristic focal property of the parabola 
is given; but the distinction, very important to a clear graphical idea 
of the curves, that whereas ellipses and hyperbolas vary infinitely all. 
parabolas are alike exeept in size, is not noticed. The ehapters on 
projection and penetrations are remarkably well developed, the method 
of revolutions used in Descriptive Geometry being systematically ap- 
plied throughout, in such a way аз ought to lead a learner by easy pro- 
gression to a very clear and serviceable knowledge of the projections, 
sections, and interseetions uf the various solids that are discussed, 
chiefly prisms, pyramids, and solids of revolution. A knowledge of 
geometry is presupposed or ignored; no definitions are supplied, and 
the solutions are given without demonstrations. The explanations 
are terse and usually clear, with now and then something that looks 
like an oversight, as when, in problem 3 of Plate VIT. in the ellipse, 
the student is told to biseet any two parallel lines, meaning chords, 
the distinction being by no means inessential. The learner is гесош- 
mended in the preface to begin the book with a master. А student 
with a fair knowledge of geumetry ought to find no difliculty in using 
it alone, although he would perhaps bere and there meet with a con- 
strnetion of which he would find it hard to see the reason; and, a 
student who did not know geometry might, with a good teacher's 
help, get from ita good working knowledge of most of its substance, 
bat alone he would probably find it rather discouraging, as all such 
study ix apt to be. It is а book which should be very useful in the 
instruction of mechanical or architectural draughtsmen, and due study 
of it would relieve a good deal of helplessness that now exists. 


THE OLD MOUSE ALTERED.? 

Every new venture into the field of general literature by an 
architect, having in mind the inculcation of sound principles of 
building, the creation of a popular sympathy for his processes, and 
the formation of an intelligent appreciation of the results of his work, 
should be received by the profession in no hypercritical spirit, if the 
effort is honest and the workmanship, with pen and pencil, respecta- 
ble. It would seem that the development of a design in the mind of 
an architect, as, in its sueeessive stages, it is set down upon paper, 
until a result is finally reached meeting the conditions of the prob- 
Jem in a manner to satisfy all the conditions ої design, both prac- 
tical and esthetical, might readily be made interesting and profitable 
reading to the layman. But however familiar the operation of this 
mental machinery may be to the professional man, it has rarely or 
never been so graphically set forth as to do justice to the subject. 
Up to this time Viollet-le-Duc appears to have been the only archi- 
tectural littérateur who has in any degree sneveeded in interesting 
the public in such work, though he has been by no means either the 
first or the last to attempt it. 

The latest effort which we have to record is that of Mr. Серге 
С. Mason, an architect whose work in Newport is favorably known. 
This effort takes the form of a series of letters between. Fred, the 
architect, and Mary, his sister, touching the alteration of an old fa- 
miliar homestead for her use, so as to suit the requirements of a more 
civilized and luxurious method of living. There are twenty-nine of 
these letters, on the one hand giving professional advice upon prac- 
tice and theory, and on the other setting forth the questions, the 
trials, the wants, of the amiable client, who, in her relations with the 
adviser, exhibits a subordination, an intelligence, an appreciation, 
which we fear is rare in the experience of the profession. We beg 
to pay our respectful homage to this excellent. lady as an ideal en- 
ployer of prolessional talent. Were all our clients like her, domestie 
architecture would indeed be what to the outsider it seems, * the 
prettiest occupation in the world." Design developed iu such а 
blissful atmosphere of mutual accommodation, with no difficult whims 
or eaprices to reconcile with art, по compromises to make between 
convenicnee and beanty, should be Arcadian in its results, ‘The 
temple in Paradise Lost, which 

в Rose like an exhalation to the sound 
Of dalcet symphonies and voices sweet," 


1 An Elementary Course of Constructive Drawing: eontniniog Problems on the Right 
ive and Circle, Conic Sections, and other Curves : the Projection, Section, and Lotersevtiou 
ot Solids ; the Development of Surfaces ; and Isometric Perspective. By George І, Vore, 
A. M., Prolessor of Civil Engiaeering in Bowdola College, anther of Mannal for Railroad 
Engineers, lilustrated by Chirty-Eight Plates. Boston: Lee & Shopard, Publishers ; 
New York 7 Charles Т. Dilliughaoı. 

2 The (Ма House Altered. By George С. Mason. 
vamı'r Sons. 1878. 


Iltustrated. New York : G. Р. Put- 
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1s the only other example we ean recall of architecture so harmoni- 
ously created, unless indeed we may refer to the older fable of Am- 
рһіоп. The weary practitioner turns to the new duleet sympho- 
nies and voices sweet in these mellifluous letters with a certain 
feeling ef gratitude, recognizing in them an echo of his earliest ideals 
of practice, now long since forgotten in the midst of the jarring and 
discord of actual experience 

Thus the architectural achievement in this book is unusual rather 
in its method than in its result. Old things are made new in the 
customary fashion, and in a manner which hardly challenges profes- 
sional eritieism. It may be observed, however, that the plan and 
perspective view of the original house do not comport one with the 
other, in an essential point ; that the old honest square hipped-roof 
house becomes а sophisticated Swiss cottage, with baleonies, bay- 
windows, verandas, and decorated gables, айі, withal, with а cer- 
tain display of blank windows, which assuredly is not according to 
sound principles of design; that the elevations are confused with a 
curious tangle of eross-hatehing, suggesting shadows апа shades 
which could hardly exist; but that the plans are intelligent and 
well put together, and that the practical advice for the most part 
is good. ‘There are varions sketches of furniture and chimney-pieces 
in the style of the period. 

The digressions relating to theory, those, for instanee, entering 
upon the large «questions of honesty in Пек, color, furniture, and 
other matters of decoration, contain nothing that we are not used to 
hearing. The theories of interior decoration, in especial, are open 
to th» objection, so common in most books of this class, of substi- 
tuting absolute assertions for principles logically deduced and ra- 
tionally developed, — principles which in their nature shrink from 
dogmatic statement. The adviee npon these points is very element- 
ary, and the good lady, in following it, can hardly have passed be- 
yond the limits of the conventional “good taste 7 into the region of 
free and intelligent artistic expression, The scheme of the book is 
well devised to show how certain fundamental principles of design 
may be applied to common things, sneh as the treatment of walls, 
floors, and ceilings, and the selectins of furniture; but the opportu- 
nity is not used with that mastery of the subject which the architect 
should display in order to justify his authority. The points which 
he makes are in the nature of hints of practice; they searcely open 
any new vistas of thought. Ihe book therefore seems. from an аг- 
chitect’s point of view, to lave nu distinct raison ёте. ly was, 
however, undoubtedly written for the non-professional public. 


REPORT OF ТПЕ COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
SURVEYS. 

[The Committee of the National Academy of Sciences, appointed under Act of Con- 
gress to consider and repart upon the system of public surveys, has made its report, of 
which we give the essential parts.] 

Tux works which seem to fall especially within the limits of the 
meaning of the law are the geographical surveys west of the one 
hundredth meridian under the War Department, the United States 
geographical and geolozical surveys of the Territories and of the 
Rocky Mountain region under the Interior Department, and the 
system of land surveys under the supervision of the Land Office. 
Besides these, although not enumerated in the law, one of the most 
important works now in progress in the Interior, under Act of Con- 
gress, is the geodetic work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Par- 
ties of this organization are now conducting a systematic “triangn- 
lation at several points in the interior, and any general system, such 
as is contemplated in the above law, cannot be wisely devised with- 
out taking into account the object and organization of this survey. 
The objects of these varions surveys are: 1. An accurate geodetic 
survey. 9. A gencral geographical and topographical reconnois- 
sance. 3. Land-parcelling surveys, on which the Government van 
part title to portions of the publie domain. 4. The ceonomie clas- 
sification and valuation of the public domain. To these should be 
added the gradual completion of a general accurate topographical 
map of the whole territory of the United States, which shall serve 
as a basis for all the scientific and practical needs of the Govern- 
ment and people. All this work may be included under two dis- 
tinet and separate heads: 1. Surveys of mensuration. 2. Surveys 
of geology and economic resources of the soil. 

We will first eonsider the present operations of the surveys of 
mensuration. Such surveys аге now in progress under five differ- 
ent independent organizations: that of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; of the geographical surveys west of the one hundredth me- 
ridian, under the War Department; of the topographical work of 
the two surveys under the Interior De artment; and of the land 
survey under the Land Office. The final object of all these satis 
of mensuration is the aceurate determination of position and the 
laying down of lines and points by measurement. ‘There is at pres- 
ent no codrdination between these five surveys; their original deter- 
minations of position are independent; their systems of “survey dis- 
cordant; their results show many contradictions, and involve unnee- 
essary expenditure. The geographical reconnoissances carried on 
under the War and Interior Departments are of Jittle value for the 
parcelling of land, while the land surveys are of corresponding] 
slight topographical and geographical value. ‘The operations of 85 
Coast and Geodetie Survey in the interior do not at present include 
topography and land parcelling. To attain the desirable necuracy 


and economy it is absolutely essential that there should he only one 
geodetic system, опе topographical system, and one land-parcelling 
system, all conducted under the same hend. It is evident that both 
topographical and land-parcelling surveys, to be properly. coördi- 
nated and sufficiently exact, must he based upon a single rigid geo- 
detic foundation. АЙ these three divisions are departments of meas- 
uring, all are based upon accurate determinations of position, and, 
to be effectively and economically carried ont, should ђе united into 
one comprehensive system. Aiter a careful consideration of the fa- 
cilities at the disposal of the several existing organizations engaged 
in this work, the committce believes that the Coast ап! Geodetic 
Survey is practically best prepared to execnte the entire mensura- 
tion system required for the survey of the public domain. Within 
this domain the dominant interest of the United States is centered 
in the pnblie lands which remain to be surveyed and sold. The ad- 
ministration of this domain, consisting of 1,101,107,183 acres, is 
necessarily within the Department of the Interior, while the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, having been originally inaugurated to meet 
the wants of commerce, has heen hitherto under the Treasury De- 
„partment. ln view of the paramount importance of the publie lands,. 
the committee recommends that the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
should be transferred from the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, retaining its original fiekl of operations, and 
assuming also the entire mensuration of the public domain, and that, 
so modified and extended, it should hereafter be known as the 
United States Const and Interior Survey. ‘This organization would 
then embrace. in addition to its former work, a geodetic survey of 
the whole public domain; a topographical survey comprising detailed 
topographical work and rapid reconnoissanee and land-pareelling 
surveys. The Superintendent of the Coast and Interior Survey 
should be appointed by the President, and should report directly to 
the Seeretary of the Interior. 

The best interests of the public domain require, for the purposes 
of intelligent administration, a thorouzh knowledge of its geological 
structure, natural resources, and products. The domain embraces a 
vast mineral wealth in its soils — metals, salines, stones, clays, ete. 
То mert the requirements of existing laws in the disposition of the 
agricultural, mineral, pastoral, timber, desert, and swamp lands a 
thorough investigation and classification of the acreage of the public 
domain is imperatively demanded. The committee therefore recom- 
mends that Congress should establish, under the Department of the 
Interior, an independent organization to be known as the United 
States Geolosieal Survey, to be charged with the study of the geo- 
lozica] structure and economical resonrees of the public domain ; such 
survey to be placed under a director who shall be appointed by the 
President, and who shall report directly to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, It should he specially provided that the director and mem- 
bers of the Geological Survey. charged as they аре with the investiga- 
tion of the natural resources of the public domain, should have uo per- 
sonal or private interests in the lands or mineral wealth of the region 
under survey, and should ехесше no surveys or examinations for pri- 
vate parties or corporations. Officers of the army and navy, when 
not otherwise employed, may be detailed by the Seeretaries of War 
or of the Navy to take part in the operations of the general survey. 

With the inauguration of the two surveys above defined, the com- 
mittee recommends a discontinuance, first, of the present geographi- 
cal and ecological surveys west of the one hundredth meridian under 
the War Department, except surveys necessary for military purposes 
and local internal improvements; second, the geographical and geologi- 
cal surveys now in progress under the Department of the Interior; 
and, third, the present land surveys under the Land Office. ‘The 
effect of the above changes will be to maintain within the Interior 
Department three distinct organizations, — first, the Coast and In- 
terior Survey, whose function shall embrace all questions of position’ 
and mensuration; second, the United States Geological Survey, 
whose function shall be the determination of all questions relating 
to the geological structure and natural resourees of the public do- 
main ; third, the Land Office, controlling the disposition and sale of 
the public lands, including all questions of title and record. With 
this division should be secured a perfect coordination and coöperation 
between the three branches. The Land Office should сай upon the 
Coast and Interior Survey for all surveys and measurements required 
for the sale and disposition of lands. The Land Office should also 
call upon the United States Geological Survey for all information as 
to the value and classification of lands. ‘The results of all the men- 
suration surveys, as soon as completed, should be immediately availa- 
ble for the Land Office, and for the Geological Survey, and tor other 
branches of the Government as required. The Geological Survey 
should be authorized to execute loval topograpical surveys for special 
purposes, — such, for instance, as the subterraneous surveys of mining 
districts and metallic deposits, ete. - 

Each of the three organizations thus defined shonld make an 
annual report of its operations to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
publications of the Land Office should embrace reports of its Билї- 
ness operations relating to the disposition and sale.of land, together 
with the necessary maps, The publications of the Coast and Inte- 
rior Survey, besides the annual report of operations, should consist 
of its geodetie results, geographical, topozraphical, and eadastral 
maps, coast charts, and such discussions and treatises connected 

therewith as the superintendent shall deem of value. The publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey should eonsi-t of an annual report of 
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operations, geological and economie maps, illustrating the resources 
and classification of the land, reports upon general and economical 
сеоїоту in all its branches, with the necessarily connected paleon- 
tology. 

All collections made by the Coast and Interior and the Geological 
Surveys, when no longer needed for the investigations in progress, 
«попі be transferred to the National Museum. 

The Committee recommends that. upon the organization of the 
United States Coast and Interior Survey, and fhe United States 
Geolozical Survey, a commission should be formed, to consist of the 


Commissioner of the Land Office, Superintendent of the Coast and 


Interior Survey, Director of the United States Geological Survey, 
the chief engineer of the army, and three other persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President, who shall take into consideration the codi- 
fication of the present laws relating to the survey and disposition of 
the publie domain, and who shall report to Congress within one year 
a standard of classification and valuation of the publie land, together 
with a system of land-pareelling survey. The necessity of this com- 
mission is evident from the fact that by far the larger part of the 
publie domain lies in the region where, from geological and climatic 
causes, the lands are, for the most part, not valuable for ficld culture, 
and where the system of homestead, pre&mption, and sale in accord- 
ance with existing laws is both impracticable and undesirable. 

In regard to publications of the two surveys above defined, the 
committee recommends that, besides the number of copies of each 
report which Congress may order for its own distribution, 3000 
copies be published for scientific exchanges by the heads of surveys, 
and for sale at the price of publication; that all literary and charto- 
graphical material received by the heads of these surveys, in ux- 
change, be the property of the United States, and form a part of the 
libraries of the two organizations; that the money resulting from the 
sale of these publications be covered into the Treasury. The com- 
mittee recommends that the annual. reports of operations of the two 
surveys accompany the report of the Secretary of the Interior; that 
the special memoirs and reports of both surveys be issued in uniform 
quarto series; that the style and scale of the chartographie publica- 
tions be determined by the heads of each organization, so as to ex- 
press the scientific results in the most effective and economical цэ 
ner. . 


THE ASSYRIAN GATES. 


Tue new session of the Society of Biblical Arehzolozy was opened 
lately, the president, Dr. Samuel Birch. in the ehair. Мг. The- 
ophilus G. Pinches read а paper on “ The Bronze Gates of Shal- 
maneser ПТ., lately discovered by Mr. Rassam at Balawat." Mr. 
Pinches confined himself in his paper tothe two pairs of bronze gates 
of Shalmaneser 111., a larger and a smaller, as he will also in at least 
one more paper which is to follow. The mound of Balawat is nine 
miles northeast of Mosul, or say the Ninevalı site, and represents an 
ancient Assyrian fortress, whieh before the reign of Assurnazirpal, 
father of Shalmaneser Ш., whose reception of tribute from Jehu, 
king of Israel, is reeorded on the famous black obelisk, was known 
as Kharutu. Thongh so elose to Nineveh, it had been taken and 
held by the Babylonians during a period of Assyria’s political decline, 
perhaps coincident with the epoch of Ilebrew ascendancy. But 
when Assurnazirpal, a great warrior, eame to the throne, he recov- 
ered the eity, and renamed it Imgur-Deli, and built there a temple to 
the god Makhir, near the city’s northeastern wall. These facts are 
recorded on alabaster tablets found by Mr. Rassam in a eoffer of the 
sine material near the entrance of the temple itself. As Mr. Pinches 
remarked, they shed a fresh ray of light on one of the darkest peri- 
ods of Assyrian history. The mound is nearly rectangular, and its 
corners are turned pretty accurately towards the four eardinal points 
of the compass. The temple ruins lie near the northeastern edge, 
where ran the eity wall. In the western half of the mound four 
stone platforms were found, marking the sides of an irregular square. 
While digging round these platforms Mr. Rassam unearthed some 
pieces of bronze, chased, and at length two huge bronze monuments 
slowly eame to view. ‘They were of the strangest shape. Each 
seemed formed of а centre piece with seven long arms on either hand, 
like eolossal hat-racks, with which the first published aecounts com- 
pared them. Even after laying them bare, the energetie excavator 
had great dilliculty in disinterring them, and was mortified at having 
the precions bronzes split and cracked as the sun dried up the earth 
in which they had lain buried during so many centuries. Aceording 
to the explorer’s greund-plan the platforms mark the entrances to 
the court-yard of a noble palace, having two entranees on the north- 
vast and two others on the northwest. The bronzes arrived at the 
British Museum at the beginning of August last. There they met 
with an enthusiastic welcome, and по less naturally ealled forth much 
speculation as to their nature and use. 
ious artificer of the department at the British Museum, whose task it 
was to see to the cleansing of the fragments, pieeing them together, 
and nailing them with the original bronze nails on wood of the same 
thickness as that which underlay the plates thus fastened, belonys the 
merit of solving the riddle. He was the first to see that the bronze 
plates of the larger of the two monuments had formed the coverings 
of an enormons pair of rectangular folding-doors, each abont twenty- 
two feet in height and six feet broad, which had evidently turned on 
pivots, and were held up at the top by strong rings fixed in the ma- 


| themselves, Mr. Pinehes gave an outline. 


| ish Museum), some Jewish faces of the ninth century в. с. 


То Mr. Ready, the іпсеп-. 


sonry. The body of the doors was of wood, three inches thiek, as 
measured by the nails, which are found to be clinehed a little more 
than that distance from the heads, the overplus,being just the thiek- 
ness of the bronze plates themselves, which is about one sixteenth of 
an inch. Each door revolved on a circular post, about а foot in di- 
ameter. Each post had a pivot at the bottom. The pivots are at 
the Museum, bnt the sockets in which they turned were unfortunately 
left behind. The bronze plates are about eight feet long. They 
were nailed horizontally across each door, but allowing for their ex- 
tension round the post, the total length across cach leaf was but six 
feet. The style of cach leaf was also overlaid with a bronze edging, 
which overlapped the door by about a couple of inches. On the 
right it is cut plain, but is indented on Ше side overlapping the back 
of the doors. The smaller pair of gates is mneh more decayed than 
the other. Из designs represent hunting scenes, and it belongs to 
the same reign as the larger, whose iuseriptions are those of Shal- 
maneser ПІ. The representations on the plates of both pairs are in 
the repoussé style. Those on the plates of the great gates depict 
Shalmaneser's battles, sieges, triumphal proeessions, the tortures in- 
flieted on his prisoners, and his worship of the gods. The bronze 
plates covering the styles of the doors are also engraved with his- 
torical inscriptions, of which, reserving for another time his aceount 
of the extremely numerous and interesting designs ehased on the doors 
The record on the styles, 
he observed, though somewhat fuller than that on the black obelisk, 
and than the Kurkh and Bull inscriptions, is very carelessly exe- 
cuted, even the chronological order of events having been to some 
extent inverted. The new document begins with Shalmancser’s 
Babylonian campaien, when he went to help King Marduku Suma- 
lddiu against that Babylonian monareh's revolting brother. Next, 
it places his war in the region of Mount Ararat, followed by that 
against болап, and his triumph over Akhuni, king of Borsippa, 
which paved the way for his conquest of Svria and Palestine. A 
critical comparison of all the sources proves, however, that the Ara- 
rat campaign came first, and then his expeditions against Akhuni 
and the Babylonian war. In concluding, Mr. Pinches held out the 
hope of identifying, in his future paper оп the bas-reliefs (which 
greatly exceed in number those in the Nimroud Gallery of the Brit- 
lt is 
certain that, as he remarked, this wonderful monument cannot fail 
to be of great use to the ethnologist, as well as to Ше philolosist and 
the antiquarian. — T'he Architect. 


THE LATE COMPETITIONS IN 
TION. 

Вккокк we enter upon a new series of competitions, as we shall 
do early in the following year, we must, in accordance with our 
promise, vive some aecount of the competitions which have taken 
place during the present vear. 

Of these competitions there have been five, the subjects of whieh 
have been (1) а stairease; (2) the interior of a bay window in a 
drawing-room; (3) the decoration of a dining-room wall; (4) a stone? 
fire-place in a dining-room ; and (5) the interior of а vestibule. 

Fifty-three competitors have taken part in these trials of skill, and 
have contributed their drawings, ninety-one in all, from many dis- 
tant cities, as we have received drawings from Boston, Cambridge- 
port, and Roxbury, Mass.; Providence, В. 1.; Hartford and Fair 
Haven, Conn.; New York, Troy, Roehester, and Mamaroneck, N. 
Y.; Camden, N. J.; Philadelphia and Lancaster, Penn.; Baltimore, 
МФ; Chicago, Ш.; Cleveland, O.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Oakland. Cal.; ‘Toronto and Ottawa, Can. 

We trust that this exhibit will urge our old competitors to renew 
their contributions, and will encourage others to disregard the fact 
that-they and our office are separated widely. 

The honors have been awarded as follows, the committee of award 
being composed of different architeets for each competition, to whom 
the authors of the respective designs were wholly unknown. 

First Prizes. Competition 1., J. Т. Kelley, Boston, “ A. В. C." 
Competition 11., Р. P. Furber and В. D. Andrews, both of Boston, 
е Midnight Oil’ Competition 111., J. T. Kelley, Boston, * X. Y. Z.” 
Competition 1V., J. W. Н. Watts, Ottawa, Can., Є Hope.” Com- 
petition V. (no prize was given). 

Second Prizes. Competition 1., H. M. Stephenson, Boston, “1878 
over а shield.’? Competition П., J. W. Н. Watts, Ottawa, Can., 
“А Rough Sketch” Competition 111., D. ХУ. Willard, New York, 
* Bay State.’ Competition IV., A. ‘Treseott, Camden, К. J., 
“ Hope with an Anchor.’ Competition У. (no prize was given). 

Mentions. Competition |, А. Trescott, Camden, N. J., “* St. 
Апке" W. A. Bates, New York, “ Essayons.” W. E. Cham- 
berlin, Cambridgeport, t 7-Sguare Разћа Р. Phipps, Boston, 
* With Hope.” J. Н. Clough, Boston, ** Japanese Fan.” Compe- 
tition JI, D. W. Willard, New York, “Ars longa vita brevis est,” 
and the author of the design Є Я in a circle," whom we cannot 
identify. Competition 111., С. Н. Walker, Boston, “Jnconnu.” А. 
‘Trescott, Camden, N. J, “А palm branch crossed by an arrow.” 
Competition IV., С. IL Walker, Boston, “ Acanthus?” | Competi- 
поп V., A. Matthews, Oakland, Cal, “ Hero.” J. W. П. Watts, 
Ottawa, Can., “ Stat nomen in umbra’? R. С. Kennedy, Philadel- 
phia, “ Nemo.” J. J. Dull, Philadelphia, ** Echinus.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Artin тик House. Historical, Critical, and Aisthetieal Stud- 
ies on the Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob 
von Falke, Vice Director of the Austrian Muscun) of Art and ln- 
dustry at Vienna. Authorized American edition, translated from 
the third German edition. Edited, with notes, by Charles C. Per- 
kins, A. M., author of “ Tuscan and Italian Seulptors,”' ete.; cor- 
responding member of the French Institute. Illustrated by ошо: 
lithographs, albertotypes, and typographic etchings. Boston: L. 
rang and Company. 
in OF Seres Doric ТЕМРЬЕЗ. Taken from the 
best authorities and drawn on a uniform scale. Ву Charles Н. 
Burr, student in the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, 1878. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Катамосхт Panx.—At the seventh annnal meeting of the Fairmount 
Park Art Association the report of the Secretary stated that “since the 
last annual meeting the Tam O’Shanter group, consisting of four life-size 
figures іп red stone, executed by Thom, has been placed ou the river drive 
opposite the boat-houses, in the old park, under a handsome rnstic shelter, 
which was built from a design made expressly for this purpose hy Chas. М. 
Burns, Jr., architect.” A drinking fountain, the gift of Mrs. В. 1). Wood, 
has been erected on the Wissahickon Drive near the site of the Old Log 
Cabin. Also near the same site an Italian white marble horse trough, 
the gift of Mr. Charles S. Kates. А Trophy in buff terra cotta and fa- 
ience was presented by Messrs. П. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, London, 
England, to the Association at the clo-e of the Centennial Exhibition, but 
it has been discovered that it is ко defcetive that it cannot be placed in po- 
sition; no less than 127 pieces of its several hundred parts having, heen 
lost or hopelessly broken. An effort has been made to get their duplicates 
in England, but without success. It has been determined, however, to pro- 
cure in this ену eight pieces of the work necessary to complete the six 
columns which were designed to support the dome of the Trophy, and 
then place them in Horticultural Най, if the Commissioners of Fairmount 
Park approve of such disposition of them 


\Улзитхстох SEwERAGE.— The urgent necessity of taking some 
effective measures to complete the sewerage of Washington, so as to 
make it effective in carrying off and ridding the city of the noisonie filth, 
decaying matter, and poisonous gases which now taint the atmosphere, be- 
comes every day more apparent. ‘The Senate committee on the District 
appears to have taken the matter into earnest and energetic consideration, 
and in order to avail itself of the widest and best possible information on 
the subject, some six or eight months ago requested Col. Gustavus А. Kar- 
weixe, who was then departing for Europe as commissioner for Missouri to 
the Paris Exposition, to exam.ne the sewerage systems of European cities 
similarly situated to our own, and draw up and report an effective plan for 
perfeciing ours. Ihe colonel has accordingiy made an extended survey 
of the subject in Europe, and has recently returned aud submitted a most 
elaborate report, with explanatory maps and drawings, which аге now 
bein; printed. Colon‘) Karweise was once consulting engineer to the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, has been engaged in engineering enterprises at and about 
St. Louis, and throughout the West. 


Tue Плахотїв CAPITOL. — А committee, consisting of five architects in 
Illinois, will make an examination of the new Capitol building of that 
State, to ascertain whether reports of its unsafe condition are well founded. 


Winn Pressure AND THE OpELIsK.— Mr. John Dixon, in reference 
to a correspondence аз to the capability of ‘ Cleopatra's Needle”? to 
weather the severest gales in its present position, writes: °“ As to its sta- 
Бійсу there need be no fear, — one hundred and thirty pounds of wind 

ressure will not upset it. Eighty pounds of wind-pressure? What does 
it mean? The structure supporting any instrument that fairly registered 
such must have been strong enough to withstand itself such a straingand 
as a practical engineer І unhesitatingly say no modern building exists in 
England that will bear anything like it, — certainly not the Bidston Ob- 
servatory. Twenty-eight pounds pressure per square foot of surface would 
send a man flying through the air; it would sweep from the rails any 
passenger train. Seventeen pounds pressure would level the Charing- 
Cross Station. What fraction of this wonld obliterate the Crystal Palace, 
a Lancashire cotton-mill, the Honses of Parliament, the dome of St. Paul's, 
or an ortinary house, І have not taken the tronble to inquire ; but it would 
be a figure to alarm the theorists of such high pressures as have been 
mentioned. Тһе windows of a building certainly have to bear an equal 
strain with the walls, and I suppose it would be immaterial to the glass 
whether it were placed vertically or horizontally. No obelisk has ever 
been overturned by the wind, —ours never will be. Revolution, com- 
типы зщ, or natural convulsion can alone upset it.” 


Draixinc тик Roman CoLosseum.— The big drain from the Arch 
of Constantine toward the Church 5. Gregorio, which is to earry off the 
water in the Colosseum, is nearly finished, and already the green and poi- 
sonous water seems lower. But the heavy rains have interfered with the 


work so that is is not likely that the ruin will be drained dry before an- 
other season. 


STEEL ІХ SHirs.— A speaker at the British Iron and Steel Institute 
sid: Should it ultimately be proved that sea-water would destroy steel 
quicker than wrought iron, the use of wrought iron for the skins of ships 
might be continued; but, with present knowledge, nothing, in his opin- 
ion, existed to prevent the whole framework of every steamer and sailing 
vessel being constructed of Bessemer or Martin-Siemens steel, as at least 
one third the weight might be saved at the same time that greater security 
was insured. En the diluted sulphuric-acid bath the evidences were quite 
clear iu favcr of mild steel nnd the purest iron to resist corrosion, but 
before as much could be said as to the influence of sea or salt water a 
more extended und careful series of experiments would be required. 
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Tower Ат Parts. — The discovery has just heen тайв in Paris of an 
old tower dating from the time of Philippe-Auguste. It is situated he- 
tween the Влез Franes-Bonrgeois aud Blancs-Matenanx. It was com- 

letely concealed by а mass of houses built up against it, which have now 
ae pulled down. ` It is perfectly recognizable both by its cylindrical form 
and by the nature of its masonry, and was the tenth, starting from the Tower 
ог “ Barbel-sur-l'Yeane," the traces of which were found some months 
ago in digging the foundations for the new market of Ave Maria. The 
towers and their capnectine walls were, in their time, a great work, which 
exeited the admiration of their contemporaries. 


Кіооріхс тик Samara.—It is probable that the question whether 
or not the Desert of Sahara, or, to speak more strictly, that portion of 
it lying in Algeria, can be converted into an inland sea will be definitely 
settled by the expedition which has been sent out by the French Minister 
of Education under the charge of Captain Rondaire. Не is to make a 


| thorongh examination of the Shot-el-Jerid, and will be assisted by two 


eivil engineers. 


Тик LIGHTHOUSE Service. — Тһе following extracts are from the an- 
nnal report of the Lighthonse Board : — 

“The lighthouse establishment now maintains, for the protection of life 
and the safety of commerce, 1,336 lights (including 638 on the Western 
rivers), 471 day beacons, 55 fog-signals, operated by steam or hot-air en- 
gines, and 3,002 bnoys.” 

“Ап important work recently undertaken, and for which a large sum із 
required, is the structure now in course of erection on Stannard’s Rock, 
Lake Superior. The Board has, by a modification of the original plans, 
redueed the estimated cost abont $100,000.” й 

“А slight increase in the estimate for repairs and incidental expenses 
is rendered necessary by the fact that the greater part of the expenses at- 
tending a change in the form of lamps, to adapt them to the use of min- 
eral oil instead of lard oil, must be paid ont of this year's nppropriations. 
The change is only made in lamps of the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes, 
lard oil being found to give better results in the larger lamps." 


Dust ON тик «ATLANTIC. — About the latitude of-the Cape Verde 
Islands on the Atlantic it is a frequent experience of vovagers to observe 
falls of red dust and a dry kind of mist. ‘Fhe material of the dust-mass 
was examined microscopically many years ago by Ehrenberg, and his 
opinion was that small particles carried aloft from all countries here 
formed a transparent dust zone, from which they sometimes sank down, 
and in whirling movement eame to the earth's snrface. The material of 
observation open to Ehrenberg was somewhat scanty. The phenomenon 
has therefore been lately studied anew, and in a more thorongh way, by 
Herr Hellmann, who examined the log-books of 1,196 ships that had 
passed throngh the region in question during the years 1854 то 1871. Пе 
deals with the case chiefly from a meteorological point of view, and the 
following are some of the facts elicited: Most of the dust-falls ocenr in 
the zone of the Atlantic between 9 dez. and 16 deg. north. Sonth of 6 
deg. north they are extremely rare, and the farthest south hitherto was in 
2 deg. 56 min. north, 26 deg. west. The two farthest west were both in 
38 deg. 5 min. west, hoth about 300 miles from Cape Verde. Dust-falls 
often occur simultaneously at very different points of the “ Dunkel Meer,” 
or Dark Sea (аз Ehrenberg called it); in one case they were 150 miles 
прагі. They also often last for several days, e. g., ten (April, 1859). Sur- 
faces of very different size, up to 100,000 square miles, may receive dust- 
falls. There is a yearly period in the frequency of the falls. It seems 
that near the African coast most өсепт in winter; farther west, in the 
early spring. The direction of the wind during dust-falls was from the 
east quadrant, and most frequently north-northeast to northeast. The 
dust-falls observed are very irregnlarly distributed over the years in ques- 
tion. Of sixty-three, taken nt random, there were eight falls of sand and 
three of sand or dust. Sometimes sand and dust fell simultaneously. 
The dust-falls with great extent east and west are denser the nearer the 
African coast. In forty out of sixty-five instances the color of the dust 
was red. Sometimes there is no coloration. The dry mist of the Dark 
Sea is in casual connection with the dust-falls. Herr Hellmann coneludes 
from these facts that the dust-material comes principally from Africa and 
from the Western Sahara. The possibility of occasional mixture of par- 


‘ticles from South Ameriea is not excluded. The distribution of the dust- 


falls, both in space and in time (they follow the movements of the trade- 
winds), supports the hypothesis, as also does the fact that the falling ma- 
terial is coarser in the east than in the west. — London Times. 


Free Inox їх Nature. — Mr. Murray, in examining the deep-sea clays 
which had been brought home by the Challenger Expedition, found them 
to contain many particles of native iron, which, on being extracted with a 
magnet and examined under the microscope, showed structnre similar to 
the structure shown in meteorites. A Swedish observer also collected par- 
ticles of native iron from the clean snow which fell аба distance from 
towns. Mr. Ranyard, in returning from America, exposed glycerine plates 
at the prow of the vessel when more than one thonsand miles from land, 
and had eanght a single particle of iron which was rather less than the 
one hundred and twentieth part of an inch in its longest diameter. He 
was anxions that other observers should repeat the experiment at sea, tak- 
ing every precaution to keep the plates free from dust in boxes coated оп” 
the inside with glycerine. 


` 


Tne Opacity or FrawE.— It has been commonly believed that 
flame is transparent. Some observations have lately been mado by M. 
Van Eyndhoven on the flame of a hat’s-wing burner with one of Sugg’s 
photometers, and he found in two experiments a difference of 1.5 candics, 
or 17 to 18 per cent, between the narrow and the broad side of the flame 
— the latter giving most light; whence he infers that the flame js not 
transparent. For this reason the entire luminous power is not obtained 
from an Argand burner. For good street lighting, the slit of the burner 
and the direction of the street should be at right angles to each other, — 
English Mechanic. 
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